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BEMIETS  MISCELLANY. 


HOW  WE  ARE  ALL  GETTING  ON. 

Althouoh  the  annual  entrance  of  Sol  into  the  sign  Oancer, 
which  has  just  taken  place,  "  hath  ever,"  as  the  old  astrologers 
would  say,  ''  a  retrograde  significancy,"  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  remark  applied  nmply  to  the  progress  of  the 
Sun  through  the  Zodiac,  and  nas  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  another  great  luminary,  known  to  the  public  as  Bentletf^s 
Miscellany. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  necessity  for  saying  eren^  this  of  a 
Periodical  which^  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  has 
been  the  means  of  adorning  our  literature  with  some  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  fiction  in  the  language;  but  as  we  are  about  to 
commence  a  new  volume — the  thirty-eighth — a  passing  allusion  to 
ourselves  may  be  permitted  amongst  ttie  observations  which  we  , 
hazard  upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  For  ourselves,  then,  we  think 
that,  as  we  can  look  back  to  the  past  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  we  have  every  reason  for  expressing  confidence  in  the 
future,  no  change  having  come  over  the  Miscellany  except  that 
inevitable  change  which  time  effects  in  the  personnel  of  every 
establishment;  or,  if  there  be  a  difierence  perceptible,  it  is  one 
which  wiU,  we  trust,  be  placed  to  the  creditor  side  of  our  account 
with  the  public.  Were  we  to  make  a  speech  from  the  editorial 
throne  to  "  our  faithful  readers"— whose  name  is  legion — we  could 
promise  them  a  ^at  deal;  but  as  we  think  that  performance 
without  a  pledge  is  better  than  a  pledge  without  performance — 
though  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  practice,  particularly  with 
one's  constituents — we  prefer  a  discreet  silence  respecting  our  in- 
tentions, relying  upon  the  world-wide  reputation  which  we  have 
acquired  for  doing  the  best  thing  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

In  broaching  political  subjects  in  January  last,  when  we  intro- 
duced our  thirty-seventh  volume,  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that 
the  year  which  was  then  opening  wore  a  very  hazy  and  threatening 
aspect,  and  that  we  might  think  ourselves  lucky — the  vessel  of  the 
State  bein^  so  miserabnr  manned  and  badly  steered — if  we  escaped 
national  shipwreck.  The  risk  certainly  was  great,  and  the  chances 
were  terribly  against  us ;  but  luck — which  rules  everything  in  this 
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2  HOW  WE  ABE  ALL  GETTIKG  OK. 

world — tamed  in  our  fayour,  and  the  men  of  Joppa  (in  the  House 
of  Commons)  pitched  our  Scottish  Jonah  OYerboard  (though  not  at 
his  own  request),  and  a  new  pilot,  having  forty  years'  experience, 
went  to  the  wheel.  But  the  ship  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  sail 
before  three  of  the  petty  officers  became  discontented,  and  desired 
to  be  put  aahose.  It  was  too  ^ood  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected, 
for,  had  they  remained,  a  mutiny,  most  ukely,  would  hare  broken 
out,  and  they  were  accordingly  sent  adrin;  a  fresh  coxswain, 
steward,  and  quartermaster,  were  taken  on  board  in  their  stead,  a 
new  master-at-arms  was  appointed,  a  few  able  seamen  were  added, 
and  once  more  the  vessel  shaped  her  coarse.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  all  plain  sailing  since  she  took  a  fresh  departure.  Foul  winds, 
amort  squalls,  and,  more  than  onoe,  bseakeis  ahead  have  menabed 
penfa,  which  it  haa  required  good  seamanship  to  weather  or  avoid. 
Tlie  navigation  has  been  intricate,  but  the  helmsman — lather  a 
ziaky  fellow — ^has  handled  his  craft  with  some  dexterity,  and  the 
probability  is  that,  after  all,  we  shall  naake  a  suooessftd  voyage. 
To  drop  the  nautical  metaphor,  the  woist  dangers  appear  to  be 

Est.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  accept  such  terms  as  ougnt  never  to 
ve  been  ofibred,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Vienna  Conferences 
without  the  loss  of  national  honour,  though  it  was  sorely  jeopardised, 
are  themes  fer  general  congratulation.  A  little  more  concession  (and 
it  was  quite  a  toss  up  whraiar  it  would  have  been  made  or  not) 
and  Britannia  might  have  exclaimed  with  Job  in  his  desolation: 
^ I  am  a  brodicr  to  dragons  and  a  companion  to  owlsP  To  cease 
from  demanding  ihe  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  'Uhe  standii^ 
menace  to  Europe  " — an  evoit  which — notwithstanding  our  recent 
check— will,  we  trust,  be  accomplished  before  these  remarks  go  to 
press — ^wat  at  once  to  ^ye  up  the  ffame  to  our  antagonist;  and 
none  but  madmen  or  idiots  could  have  dreamt  of  winning  after 
that 

The  inquirT  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee  may  also  be  reckoned 
a  thing  well  over.  The  twenty-one  thousand  qnestictts  and 
answ^s  have  shown,  according  to  the  '*  Report,"  what  everybody 
was  prepaied  for  ftom  the  beginning,  that  the  late  Government 
were  the  principal — if  not  the  odiy— delinquents.  They  tried  to 
make  brides  without  straw,  and  expected  that  the  walls  of  the 
enemy's  cities  would  fell  down  at  the  squeaking  of  their  smaJl 
penny  trumpet  If  the  Americans  had  not  fore^alled  them  with 
the  name,  what  more  significant  appellation  than  ^The  £now- 
nothings"  could  have  be^  given  to  the  Galonet  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen? The  Committee  have,  it  is  true,  scattered  their  dulnous 
censures  in  various  directions, — ^not  always  justly, — and  one  or 
two  luckless  individuals,  of  no  account,  have  I)een  sdected  as  scape- 
goats; but  they  have  come  at  last  to  the  right  condusion,  by  con- 
centrating the  blame  on  the  administrati<m  who  ordered  the  expe- 
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dition  to  the  Crimea:  ^  haying  no  adequate  information  at  to  the 
amoont  of  the  forces"  there;  being  ^* tmaocjntinled  with  die 
strai^tk  of  the  fbrtreaws  to  be  attacked,  or  with  the  retouroes  of 
the  coimtij  to  be  invaded;"  and  merely  ^  hoping"  and  '*  expects 
ing^  a  Boccee^nl  iisue,  **  without  foreseeinj^  the  probabili^  of  a 
protiacted  struggle,  or  making  any  provision  for  a  winter  etm» 
uttgn."  In  uj»  equitable  decision  we  ftdly  cQncnr,  and  m 
nefl^y  join  in  the  sspiration  with  whidi  the  Bmort  oonchidess 
^  That  every  British  army  may  in  fiitare  display  the  ^ndoar  whtoli 
this  noble  army  has  displayed,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  be 
exposed  to  soch  sufferings  as  are  recorded  in  these  pages."  But, 
befiore  we  part  with  this  question,  let  us  renew  the  hope  which  we 
expressed  six  months  ago,  that  Government  will  not  continue  te 
withhold  from  that  '^  noble  army"  the  boon  which  every  nHOt 
desires  as  the  reward  for  the  services  by  which  he  has  distingnidMd 
hiiBseUl  It  is  nothing  more  costly  than  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  exchange 
for  an  empty  sleeve^  but  many  a  man  wtwld  willingly  part  with 
the  arm  which  once  filled  that  sleeve  to  wear  the  bit  of  ribboB. 
If  Lord  Palmerston  objects  to  an  ^^  Order  of  Merit," — ^fbr  the 
reason  that  ''  merit,"  as  be  declared,  is  a  nonentity,  and  merely 
means  ^  good  interest" — let  him  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  gsllant 
French  alHes,  and  adopt  a  '*  British  Legion  of  Honour:"  it  would 
only  render  the  national  fraternity  more  complete. 

And  we  are  still  to  keep  honour  in  view,  in  spite  of  the  peace* 
mongers  who,  even  after  tne  massacre  at  Hango,  would  offer  then 
^eek  to  the  smiter  ibr  fear  of  giving  him  o£knoe  ;  all — except 
Mr.  Cobden  I  He,  it  appears,  by  ihe  report  of  the  war  debate 
before  Whitsuntide^  would  actual)^  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticb- 
ing^place,  and  assail  the  Muscovite  if  he  were  to  land  at  Port^ 
month  I  Gbeat  virtue,  indeed,  in  your  ^^If."  Touchstone  com- 
mends it  as  a  peace-maker,  but  Mr.  Ck}bden's  I^pothesis  would 
endow  it  with  warlike  properties.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  hispatriotie 
sentiments,  Mr.  Cobden,  ^like  ^ende  dulness,"  must  have  his 
joke,  for,  after  declaring  that  fightmg  for  liberty  was  **  all  baldet 
dash,"  he  could  find  nothing  better  to  occupy  the  attenticm  of  ^ 
House  than,  what  he  called,  ^*  a  Judy  Spree  from  Tom  Moore,  of 
which  he  spoilt  the  point  by  his  manner  of  telling  it.  Mr.  Cobden's 
attempts  to  be  witty  always  remind  us  of  those  orators  described 
by  Ensmus,  who,  *'  commeilssavent  jwr  la  B^torique  qu'il  est  bom 
die  reveiller  Tauditeur  par  quelques  traits  enjou^  se  moent  aussi  de 
plaiiantar  k  peu  prte  conmie  1' Ane  de  la  FaUe  qui  vouloit  toucher 
on  Luih.'' 

Consisteney  is  a  virtue  which  is  nowhere  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  when  it  is  displayed  by  the  political  conduct  of  public  men. 
We  aU  know  the  share  whidi  Mr.  61adst<mehad,  in  common  with 
ikt  seat  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet,  in  undertaking  the 
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Hear  how,  in  the  late  debate  on  Administrative  Beform^.he  con- 
floientiously  pronounced  his  own  condemnation.  *'  We  have  no 
right,"  he  said,  *'  to  make  professions  in  the  face  of  the  country 

untii  we  are  prepared  to  fulfil  them  by  our  acts If 

you  mean  nothing,  you  ought  to  say  nothing;  but  if  you  mean 
somethingy-you  ought  to  say  what  you  do  mean."  Few  people 
better  than  Mr.  Gladstone  practise  **  that  rhetoric,  by  the  world 
called  *  rigmarole.'  "  For  "  true  no  meaning,"  which  "  pumles 
more  than  vrit"  we  will  back  him  against  any  other  Puseyite  in 
the  kingdom. 

There  is  nothing  so  satisfactory — if  you  can't  praise  yourself — 
as  hitting  upon  an  unexceptionable  subject  for  eulogy.  Lord 
Grey,  when  he  selected  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  his  model  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues,  made  a  pre-eminently  happy  choice.  We 
recommend  him — as  he  is  out  of  office,  and  not  likely  to  get  in 
a^n — to  occupy  his  leisure  with  a  few  of  the  Roman  Caesars, — 
(Saudius,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Caracalla, — any  of  these  would  fill 
him,  no  doubt,  with  full  as  much  admiration  as  the  Czar  lately 
defunct.  Amongst  the  letters  of  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  **  Selec- 
tion" appended  to  the  recent  Memoir  of  the  witty  Prebend,  is  one 
addressed  to  Lady  Grey,  the  present  peer's  mother,  in  which  he 
says:  ^*  Talking  of  honest  men,  I  be^  to  be  remembered  to  Lord 
H!owick,  on  whom  I  lay  great  stress;  from  his  understanding,  rank, 
and  courage,  he  will  be  an  important  personage  in  the  days  to 
come.  Pat  him  on  the  back,  and  tell  him  that  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  a  country  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  mm  Uhe  km' 
self"  The  ^^  safety  and  welfare  of  a  countiy"  dependent  on  a  man 
who  counsels  the  oasest  and  most  cowardly  subservience  to  des- 
potism I  Sydney  Smith  did  well  to  praise  his  prot6g6's  ^^  cou- 
rage," if  not  his  **  understanding,"  but  what  was  there  he  would 
not  praise  that  bore  the  name  of  "  Grey?"  This  ever-present  bias 
in  favour  of  his  patron,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  political  sal- 
vation had  no  existence  beyond  the  pale  of  Whi^gism,  is  the  only 
defect  in  an  otherwise  charming  book.  Writing  in  1821,  the 
reverend  politician  says:  ''The  Kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy  who  see  what  a  good  thing  they  have  of  it;  and  are  too 
cunning  and  too  well  aware  of  the  tamability  of  mankind  to  give 

it  up The  country  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 

Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  about  twenty  other 
holders  of  boroughs.  They  are  our  masters !"  What  do  people 
say  now,  the  ''finite"  Reiorm  Bill  bein^  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old  ?  Do  we  ever  hear  of  such  a  tnad  as  "  the  Cavendishes, 
Howards,  and  RusseUs?  Has  there  been  no  question  of  "oligar- 
chy" in  the  formation  of  the  existing  administration,  or  have  any 
of  its  effects  been  visible  in  the  House  of  Commons?  "  Mutato 
nomine,  de  te  (O  Whig !)  fabula  narratur."     Lord  Pahnerston, 
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indeed,  denies  that  the  compact  lot  are  his  relatioiui^  bat  as  iine 
Times  observes,  '*  his  case  would  have  been  much  better  if  he  had 
been  able  to  assert  that  thej  were  no  relations  or  connexions  of 
each  other."  Well  might  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton  declare 
that  the  Whigs  traced  their  map  of  office  as  the  Chinese  did  ^eir 
map  of  the  world!  ^**  The  Chinese  drew  a  square,  uitd  in  that 
square  they  made  a  circle,  which  filled  up  all  the  space  except  four 
little  comers.  The  circle  was  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  four 
small  comers  were  assigned  to  the  miserable  remnant  of  mankind* 
So  with  the  Whig^:  the  circle  in  the  square  represented  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  the  four  little  com^  they  banished 
all  but  their  own  supporters."  For  the  present,  we  fear,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  but,  pw^dying  Popoi  are  forced 
to  say: 

Ob,  let  US  quiet  gpsk,  and  bear  it  too: 

To  grin  and  bear  is  idl  we  haye  to  do. 

If,  however,  ihe  "  Sunday  Trading  Bill"  of  Lord  Robert  Gbos- 
Tenor  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  ike  poor  man's  endurance  will, 
we  imagine,  &r  exceed  any  amount  of  gnnnin^  that  can  be  brought 
into  play  by  way  of  compensation.  Add  Siat  to  the  "  Sxmaay 
Travelling"  question — amalgamate  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
and  not  the  least  amongst  the  ceremonials  of  the  Levitical  code 
will  be  Protestant  Christians'  practice.  We  use  the  word  **  Pro- 
testant" advisedly,  for  the  Puseyites,  it  appears,  in  whatever  manner 
they  may  pray,  are  more  given  to  feasting  than  fasting.  Witness 
the  banauet  in  honour  of  St.  Barnabas,  over  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rx>bert  laddell  presided,  about  three  weeks  back,  where,  **in  the 
centre  of  the  mincipal  table  an  enormous  plum-pudding  w€ls  dis^ 
played,  over  wnich  was  erected  the  model  of  a  temple,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church."  Saint 
Barnabas  surmounting  a  plum-pudding !  Appropriate  collocation ! 
At  the  next  festival  of  these  pious  "  sympatnisers" — as  they  term 
themselves — we  shall  probably  hear  of  St.  Peter,  in  spun  sugar,  on 
the  outdde  of  a  Twelfth-cake.  The  transition,  spiritual  or  material, 
will  oflfer  little  difficulty  to  those  whose  "  savoury  deities,"  like  the 
Gods  of  the  Jebusites,  ''  serve  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food." 
Eating  and  drinking  are,  however,  essentially  clerical  avocations. 
There  is  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  professes  such  unbounded 
£Edth  in  good  dinners,  and  eschews  with  so  much  fervour  **a 
middling  dish  of  Souchong."  Philosophy,  he  declared,  at  the 
Literary  Fund  meeting,  the  other  day,  "  starved  upon  tea  and 
flourished  upon  dinners,"  and  he  predicated  the  same  of  Literature. 
**  He  knew  literary  men  pretty  well ;  and  he  thought  they  knew 
chaff  from  good  wheat  far  better  than  that.  The  very  cold,  spare 
diet,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  gods  might  feed,  was  not  that  to 
which  the  godlike  literary  men  would  flock."     Probably  not ;  but 
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Mioiigrt  ibote  wlio  mtke  Ikeifttwe  a  proCesnon,  there  a  a  dlB» 
wbosd&eiihj fer  lumdiii^ ouA  a  |^ood  dinger  isprovtBrbML    Doee 
)er  Swift's  TMse :  **  liieie  M'er  was  a 


Dr.  WiBmforoe  nmember 
Tfvtmm  without  a  good  nose?*  We  spare  him  .ike  conespcticEiig 
liMu  SotluilaAv  aUthe'^art  de  Uen  Tme"  nmoceof  a  ehnpekt* 
WKOls  than  a  kjrman's  qsestioii^  take  it  which  way  70a  pletse* 
indeed)  a  &r  as  the  poonr  okss  of  hymen  is  conessiied,  ^good 
Imag''  seens  likely  to  be  only  another  word  for  the  most  rigid 
aibstiMDoe;  at  all  es^ents  on  the  woridng  man's  ojHj  hoiidayr 
ahatinenee  fien  dumag,  smoking,  eating,  drinking,  aoid  leadinff 
the  hdbdomadal  newspmc^.  Is  trcre  anjr^ing  dse  of  which  Lord 
Bofccct  Gxosrenor  and  nis  friends  would  like  to  deprire  the  poo^ 
meekanie?  Of  his  ofeihes,  perhaps,  and  the  privilege  of  widkiBg 
abroad.  He  might  as  well  remain  in  bed  aU  day  as  go  ont^  if 
every  enjoyment  under  the  sun  be  taken  from  Inm. 

Tnere  is  certainly  one  ilbing  pecoliar  to  this  generation.  What- 
ever we  do  bekngB  to  the  ^enus  **  monster."  No  project  appears 
too  vast  for  coneeptioa,  no  success  too  great  for  ezpecta^n,  no 
fidloie  too  marveUoQS  for  realisation,  for  ^ounple:  Sir  Josqph 
PaccUm  ctdy  wants  thirty-four  millions  of  money  to  make  a  railway 
arcade  round  London^  before,  we  sof^pose,  he  converts  the  m^so- 

SUs  into  a  winter^arden.  But  the  millions, — ^whaee  are  they? 
in  Grovexnment — with  the  Russian  war  on  its  hands — advance 
them?  And  will  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  City  come  for- 
ward to  cut  their  own  throats  by  surrendering  all  the  advantages 
ol  internal  traffic  ?  I^  indeed,  a  &w  more  of  such  **  qpecaktive** 
firms,  as  that  which  has  lately  been  robbing  Peter  to  pay  *^  Paid,'' 
oouli  be  fonnd.  perhaps  the  clever  pr^ectcur  might  m  his  green 
<dd  age  see  sack  a  scheme  reahsedl  reople  talk  of  *^ getting  om 
like  a  house  on  fire,"  and  our  ''  getting  on —if  we  dcm't  take  care 
— will  be  pretty  much  after  that  fadiion.  Our  nders — when  tbsy 
hold  forth  any  prospective  benefit — tcadi  as  how  to  wait  for  it; 
let  us^-ezpecting  Btde  from  them — learn  "to  better  their  in- 
struction." The  Italian  proverb  which  tdk  us  that  '^Cki  va 
piano,  va  sano,''  is  of  universal  applicatian,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  to  England  at  the  present  time.  A  royal  road  to  socoess  is 
amcngpt  the  things  that  are  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  Vanity;  to 
the  same  Paradise  <^  Fools  belong  those  who  fimcy  that  national 
perfectibility  can  be  attained  per  saUitm. 
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EvBOTS  luid  tearcely  leeoYered  from  the  shook  caused  hj  the 
sttddcn  and  naexpeeled  death  of  Nicholas^  ere  speouUtioiis  h^as 
to  befonned  as  to  thecfaaracto  of  hissacoesaor,  Alexander  II.  It 
-was  iriiiqpered  and  eaprlj  believed  that  with  the  death  of  on 
great  eaemj  peace  would  be  inamediately  restored;  forhia  soccessov 
was  known  to  bdong  to  tfie  German  party^  and  besides^  a  cottiBioii 
might  be  antioipetea  with  his  brother  Ccmtantine,  who  was  not»- 
jioQsIy  of  a  pugnacioua  chazact^,  and  supposed  to  have  ahrea^ 
urged  ft  claim  to  the  throne,  owing  to  hia  having  been  bom  dnring 
the  leign  of  the  Ednperor^  and  not,  like  his  brother,  when  he  wai 
only  giand-duke.  But  all  these  anticipatioBs  were  soon  found  la 
be  unfounded,  ^^so  he  went  unto  hia  fathors,  and  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead;"  it  was  just  like  n  paseaffe  in  Jewish  history.  Aleac* 
ander  ascended  the  throne  without  the  slightest  disturbance,  and 
his  brother  was  one  of  the  first  to  oflfer  his  allegiance. 

Foaled  in  their  anticipations  of  an  agreeable  iniermtzzo  in  the 
shape  of  n  Bnssian  home  revolution,  pclitical  quidnuncs  then  had 
reoonrse  to  the  Emperor^s  antecedents.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
peace;  indeed,  aceordii^  to  their  sanguine  showing,  his  education 
must  have  been  managed  by  a  brother  Bright  in  uniform.  B«t 
these  ddnsive  hopes  hilff  e  been  scattered  to  the  winda :  Alexandec 
will  follow  and  remain  true  to  the  policy  of  his  ancestors,  and  wiU 
carry  on  the  wax  nndoubtedly  ^  to  the  last  man  and  the  last 
looWe." 

BsoBin  is  certain)^  a  fortunate  country  in  one  respect:  she  is 
profonndly  ignorant  of  the  pecuUar  bbssmga  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  No  disappointed  ex-minister  can  there  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  denouncing  the  measures  and  betraying  the  secrets  of 
his  l^te  colleagues;  no  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing*  nse  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  enemy;  no  would-be  patriots  distort  the  amplest  facte 
to  supjport  their  own  party  purposes;  and^  finally,  ministers  do  not 
degrade  themselves  i)y  becoming  political  Jack  Puddings,  and 
aanswering  the  most  vital  questions  by  a  broad,  unmeaning  gria» 
intended  to  ngnify  so  much*  Russia  may  consider  herauf  for* 
tnnate  in  so  lar  that  she  is  governed  by  one  head,  and  the  re^ott- 
nbSity  can  be  easily  traced.  But,  to  compensate  for  these  blessings, 
Rusnans  lose  the  Briton's  most  glorious  prerogative — they  dare  not 
gfmmble,  their  '*  Thunderer**  is  merely  a  Journal  of  Invalids,  and 
Its  thunder  only  hnOumfidmen — so,  balancing  both  sides  of  the 
question,  perhaps  we  may  consider  ourselves  lucky  in  being 
fingEshmen,  ana  r^rd  our  ^  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation''  in 
the  fight  of  the  slave  who  rode  in  the  triumphal  car  to  remind  the 

•  Qij«y.  Qaaker's  drab.— PriWir^*  DmL 
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Tictorious  general  that  he  was  only  a  man — as  the  cunari  aUqtdd 
which  continnally  rises  medio  defonU  leporum. 

With  a  whole  nation  at  his  Imck,  Alexander's  .policy  could  not 
be  expected  to  run  counter  to  its  prejudices.  He  found  the  war 
already  commenced  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  must  per- 
force continue  it  if  he  wished  to  maintain  his  own  position.  His 
character  may  very  possibly  be  peaceful,  and  like  an  enlightened 
ruler  he  may  deeply  deplore  the  horrors  of  war,  and  foresee  the 
fearful  consequences  it  will  entail  on  his  nation;  but  even  an 
autocrat  cannot  do  everything  he  pleases,  as  Nicholas  discovered 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
*^  Peace  or  War,"  does  not  depend  entirely  on  himself.  Up  to  the 
present,  indeed,  he  has  displaj^ed  no  intention  to  give  way  ; 
and  if  we  read  his  character  aright,  as  described  in  M.  L^ouzon 
Leduc's  '*  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  11.," 
recently  published  at  Paris,  and  from  which  we  purpose  to  maker  a 
few  extracts,  it  does  not  deviate  very  materially  from  that  of  his 
father. 

Alexander  11.  was  bom  on  the  29th  April,  1818.  From  his 
birth  he  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  interest  to  his 
illustrious  father;  but,  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  he  clung 
more  fondly  to  his  mother,  whose  gentle  nature  responded  to  his 
own.  His  father,  accustomed  to  a  soldier's  rough  lite,  was  pitiless 
in  any  matter  which  appeared  to  him  t&  display  weakness  of 
character,  and  his  son,  wnile  respecting  him,  was  insensibly  led  to 
fear  him.  In  the  same  way  his  impetuous  brother  Gonstantine 
gained  a  complete  authority  over  him,  and  seems  to  have  domi- 
neered over  him  to  his  heart's  content,  if  we  may  believe  the 
following  anecdote,  which  M.  Leduc  quotes  on  good  authority: 

One  day,  when  the  two  grand-dukes  were  playing  with  several  of 
iheir  comrades  in  one  of  the  salons  of  the  Winter  Palace,  they  suddenly 
made  such  a  disturbance,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  came  out  of  his 
caUnet  angrily  to  call  them  to  order.  The  Emperor  tore  open  the  door 
of  the  room,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  scene  that  was  taking  place,  stopped 
in  amazement  on  the  threshold.  The  Grand-Duke  Gonstantine  was 
holding  Alexander  down  with  his  knee ;  he  had  passed  a  scarf  round  his 
neck,  which  he  was  pretending  to  draw  tightly;  his  comrades  were  shout- 
ingin  elee,  while  Alexander,  feigning  aespiur,  was  crying  for  mercy. 
*^  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  T*  the  Emperor  exclidm^.  He  soon 
learned  that  the  children  had  been  representing  a  scene  in  Russian  his- 
tory— the  death  of  Paul  I.  He  addressed  a  stem  admonition  to  them 
all,  telling  them  it  was  not  permitted  to  represent  such  hateful  actions. 
Then  he  placed  Gonstantine  and  his  companions  under  arrest  for  having 
made  the  tieir  to  the  throne  play  the  part  of  a  victim.  As  for  the  latter, 
as  he  had  been  guilty  of  crying  for  mercy,  he  was  put  in  confinement. 
**  A  Russian  sovereign,''  Nicholas  said  to  him,  <^  must  never  ask  fer 
mercy  P  | 

The  education  of  Alexander  was  entrusted  to  Greneral  Morddir, 
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a  Crerman  and  a  Protestant^  who  had  been  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Alexander  L,  and  held  by  him  in  ffreat  estimation.  The  youthful 
prince  soon  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  sincerely  regretted 
nis  death,  which  took  pkce  soon  after  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne. 
His  place  was  taken  by  the  poet  Joukovsky;  it  was  an  honourable 
selection,  both  for  the  subject  and  the  sovereign.  The  course  of 
instruction  to  which  Alexander  was  subjected  was  very  varied.  He 
learned  the  classics,  though  superficially,  as  they  are  generally  ac- 
quired in  Russia:  he  also  learned  modem  languages,  which  he 
speaks  fluently  and  elegantly^  more  especially  French  and  Glerman. 
His  father  paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  watched  him 
careftdly,  but  he  never  displayed  that  curiosity  or  love  of  learning 
for  which  his  brother  Gonstantine  was  ever  remarkable.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  a  remarkable  lad :  he  regarded  his  name  as  an 
omen,  and  dreamed  of  Constantinople;  he  studied  and  spoke 
Tfirlosh;  the  glory  of  Russia  filled  his  mind;  while  awaiting  nresh 
conquests,  those  already  made  interested  him;  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  empire  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  history, 
manners,  and  literature.  He  was  frequently  to  be  found  lying  at 
full  length  on  a  map  and  tracing  the  lines;  and  when  asked  wnat 
he  was  doings  he  would  reply,  "  I  am  regulating  the  division.  I 
am  marking  what  will  be  my  brother's  share  and  what  mine  !'*  At 
other  times  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  curse  the  law  of  primogeniture^ 
and  vowed  that  he  would  never  yield  to  it. 

At  first  there  were  strange  collisions  between  the  brothers,  for 
Gonstantine  was  never  particular  about  his  language  or  his  actions. 
Appointed,  at  a  very  early  age,  admiral-general  of  the  fleets  of  the 
empire,  he  dared  one  day  to  arrest  his  brother,  who  had  come  on 
board  his  vessel  without  asking  permission.  This  was  only  a 
foolish  outbreak,  which  the  Emperor  soon  punished  him  for;  but 
other  facts  not  so  eccentric  in  their  nature  revealed  daily  the  innate 
contrast  between  the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor.  Still  we  must 
allow  that  the  contact  with  Gonstantine  wore  off  that  excessive 
tenderness,  which  was  the  only  failing  in  Alexander's  character. 
He  learned  by  observation  the  qualities  which  the  real  Russians 
demand  most  in  their  princes,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  cultivate 
ihem  in  himself.  In  a  very  short  time  he  rivalled  his  brother  in 
their  father's  affection,  and  was  adored  by  the  whole  Russian 
nation. 

The  Emperor,  though  a  fond  father,  was  terribly  severe  :  the 
slightest  infringement  of  discipline  was  surely  punished,  with  a 
degree  of  haramess  almost  resembling  vindictiveness.  Out  of 
numerous  examples  let  us  select  the  following,  as  narrated  by  our 
author: 

Acoording  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  Alexander,  when  quite  a  yoath| 
entered  the  military  service  as  a  cadet  At  fourteen  years  oi  age  he  was 
appointed  a  subaltern  in  the  guards.     A  few  days  aliter  this  promotioni 
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ivbUe  pvooeeding  to  tlM  ap^UwUhe  oomxpMi  m  the  inpcral  ptkce^  \m 
trsfoned  a  hall  vk  whiefa  aeyatai  h^  cEgmtaiMs  wesa  aaaemUed.  Oft 
ibe  aiMMToach  of  dia  prince  they  loae  asd  bowod.  This  mark  o£  reopecti 
paid  mm  hy  dd  soldien,  gi^efttly  flattered  the  young  man :  he  wished  to 
enjoy  it  agun,  and  passed  several  times  in  saccession  through  the  hall ; 
but  the  generals  who  had  saluted  him  previously  pmd  him  no  attention. 
The  grand-duke,  much  annoyed,  ran  to  complain  to  his  father.  The 
latter,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  lum  back  to  the  hall  where  he  had 
left  the  generals.  '*  My  son,"  he  said  to  him  in  their  presence,  "  it  is 
ivally  painful  to  me  that  you  understand  so  slightly  the  duties  imposed 
on  you  by  your  new  epaulettes  towards  your  superior  officers,  and  that 
yau  do  not  feel  diat  respect  whidi  heads  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the 
Sfcata  oWm  from  yon.  Are  you  sware  that  the  men  by  whom  you  wish 
to  Be  hoaoQied,  you  o«ght  to  howKir  yovself  ?  for  to  them  your  father 
fnies  his  thfoae  and  his  life,  and  their  fidelitrf ,  nal,  and  loyal  servieea 
can  alone  pave  yoar  way  to  diat  throaey  and  assist  you  in  filimg  it  with 
glory.  Bow^  then,  to  these  noble  gentlemen,  and  consider  as  a  gilat 
honour  ey^  mark  of  devotioQ  and  respect  th^  grant  yon.  What  yoa 
have  just  done  convinces  me  that  you  are  still  too  young  to  wear  the 
epaulettes  that  have  been  given  you:  I  will  take  them  back.  You  must 
not  reclaim  them  until  your  conduct  has  proved  that  you  are  capable  of 
wearine  them  honourably.*'  And  the  Emperor  detached  the  epaulettes 
from  his  son's  coat,  and  warned  him  not  to  foiget  this  leseon. 

,  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  according  to  the  fiindamental  laws  of  ^e 
empire,  Alexander  was  of  ase,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  throne;  and  henceforth  he  was  conatantly  seen  by  his  father^s 
aide,  attending  reviews  and  inspections  of  the  troop^  and  learning 
firom  him  all  the  pnnciples  of  militaiT  roiidne  and  discipline.  His 
fife  lesemUed  that  of  m  soldier  in  the  field.  He  sl»t  on  a  very 
hard  bed,  which  he  quitted  at  daybreak,  and  proceedea  straight  to 
Us  study.  There  mi^  were  laid  out,  plans  attached  to  the  walls^ 
wad  books  o|>en:  ihe  prince  studied  strateffics  and  tactics.  At  a 
later  hour  prirate  instructors  came  to  tea<m  him  the  principles  of 
administration  and  ffovemmeiit.  His  meals  were  hurried,  his 
exercise  continuaL  He  was  first  aide-de-camp  to  &e  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  colonel-commandant  of  the  Russian  r^ment  of  the 
hncers  of  the  guard.  To  these  titles  he  added  another,  which  ncr 
Buasiatt  prince  had  borne  before  him:  he  was  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks.  By  the  dme  the  grand-duke  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year,  the  effect  of  such  monotonous  routine  began  to  be  seen  on 
nis  countenance:  he  grew  pensiye  and  mehoKholy,  and  his  fiither 
b^an  to  be  alanned4  To  cause  a  diange  in  his  mode  of  Uie,  a 
jouraey  to  Grennaay  was  suggested,  aM  the  grand-duke  gladly 
consented.  It  was  at  this  period  ^(  the  Marquis  de  Cusdne  inet 
Alexander  at  Ems,  and  was  enabled  to  draw  that  portrait  of  him 
which  appears  in  his  work  on  Bussia. 

After  yiating  a  multitude  of  courts,  and  pasang  in  reyiew  all 
the  marriageabte  daughters^  &e  grand-duke  made  a  final  halt  at 
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DMrautecIt,  lAm  be  proDoeed  for  die  Prinoen  WilMimiiia  Anguste 
Muie.  Tlie  news  of  this  event  snrproed  all  the  world,  for  the 
young  prineeflB  was  so  modest,  and  lired  in  such  Tetiieraent;  but 
these  were  the  very  diarms  which  Alexander  foond  in  her:  het 
character  harmonise  with  his  own,  and  he  was  not  long  in  obtain- 
ing Ae  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  his  mania^.  The  young  lady 
proceeded  to  Petersboi^,  was  received  into  uie  Grreek  Church,  in 
pursuance  of  that  amiable  ^otism  which  allows  no  prinoe  of 
BosBia  to  marry  a  person  of  another  religion  save  the  orthodox 
fidth,  and  was  chiifiiened  Maria  ALezandroFna. 

The  mauiage  took  place  on  the  16th  (SSfch)  April,  1841,  and 
until  1850  the  eraad-duke  enjoyed  all  the  blesonga  of  omimAial 
felidty,  when  he  undertook  a  joucaey  into  the  Ganoasw.  He 
anired  at  liflis  on  the  7th  October,  where  he  w«  magaifioentiy 
leoeiTed.  On  his  road  homewards  he,  however,  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  testing  the  courage  of  the  Tchetchenz^  as  will  be  seen 
fiom  the  fbllowinff  despatch,  sent  at  the  timtf  by  Jriijaoe  Woroacoff 
to  the  Elmperor  Kicholas: 


Yestaiday  we  left  die  fortress  of  Yosdviehenskaya  with  a 
mtoftt,  eomposed  ef  tibe  infantry  of  my  regiment  of  ehaswurs,  wol  Botmai 
if  Cossacks  of  the  line,  asotntaof  tM  Coisaeks  of  theDanabe,  a  strenr 
body  of  natire  tioops,  and  a  body  of  TebetoheuMS.  Aoeorfing  to  bs 
usoal  custom,  his  imperial  haghness  rode  in  ikm  centre  of  the  advanced 
guard.  On  amving  belweea  the  riyers  ftosduna  aid  Yalerik,  his  h^- 
ness  perceived  a  bead  of  enemies  on  this  side  the  chmn  of  ootposts.  He 
immediately  rushed  towaids  them,  followed  by  his  escort,  the  geaenis,  a 
number  of  CoeeackB,  and  the  native  militia.  He  drew  so  near  to  the 
enemy  that  they  were  able  to  fire  on  his  highness.  But  they  were  sud- 
denly ^nt  to  flight  and  pursued  by  theCossacb^  and  my  reserve  attadced 
them  m  the  rear.  The  leader  of  the  enemy  was  kiUed  before  the  eyes  of 
his  hif  hness,  and  his  body  remained  in  our  possession :  his  arms  wove 
handed  to  his  highness.  It  was  not  without  apprehenrion,  I  must  con- 
fins,  diat  I  saw  the  grand-duke  advance  so  bnvely  beyond  the  chain, 
and  vadk  upon  tfie  enemy,  far  in  advance  of  his  escort,  espeoally  when 
I  rememb€red  that  his  highness  was  mounted  on  a  very  ^irited  horse, 
and  it  was  impossiUe  for  any  men4)erof  tkeeseoft  to  keep  up  withUm. 
We  were  jcBt  at  the  end  of  our  tour,  and  I  so  little  anticipated  such  an 
event  that  I  had  letised  to  my  esrriage,  owing  to  a  violent  edd  I  was 
suflferin^  fiom.  When  I  was  infomed  of  the  mremnstanee  and  had 
mounted  my  horse,  I  saw  his  imperial  highness  puUing  up  three  versts 
off:  the  a&ir  was  over. 

My  apprehenrion  was  then  changed  into  a  lively  feeling  of  joy,  seeing 
that  drcuaiistances  had  permitted  our  weB-bdovea  prinoe  to  take  part  in 
an  action  winch,  though  of  slight  importance  in  itsd^  was  not  tne  less 
a  deed  of  actual  war,  and  entirely  in  our  fietvour.  Thus  the  grand-duke 
has  been  witness  to  the  intrepidity  and  bravery  not  only  of  our  Cossacks, 
but  also  of  the  Tchetehenzes,  our  devoted  allies.  StiU,  there  is  some- 
thing even  more  important  in  tins  affair,  namely,  that  our  late  levies, 
who  three  weeks  back  weie  fighting  on  the  side  ^  our  foe^  were  enabled 
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to  judge  witb  ibeir  own  eyes  of  the  truly  warlike  sprit  wbich  animates 
the  august  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  Thb  unexpected  rictoiy  has 
terminated  the  fortunate  tour  of  his  imperial  highness  in  the  Caucasus 
— -«  tour,  the  precious  reminiscences  of  which  will  live  eternally  in  the 
hearts  of  your  majesty's  f&ithful  subjects  in  that  country. 

In  informing  your  majesty  of  this  trait  of  bravery  in  the  grand-duke^ 
I  venture  to  trust  you  will  hear  with  delight  the  glorious  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  highness  on  all  those  who  witnessed 
it.  I  dare  to  hope  that  your  majesty  will  not  refuse  me  or  the  corps  of 
the  Caucasus  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Order  of  the  Brave  glistening 
on  the  noble  and  worthy  chest  of  his  imperial  highuess.  Such  a  favour 
would  only  be  an  act  of  justice ;  I  therefore  beseech  your  majesty  not  to 
reject  my  request.  The  Cross  of  St  George,  4th  class,  will  be  not 
merely  a  well-merited  reward  for  his  imperial  highness  the  Czarevitch, 
but  also  a  precious  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  your  majesty  feels  in  the 
whole  corps  of  the  Caucasus.  Each  regiment  will  be  overpowered  with 
delight 

We  know  not  whether  the  Emperor  placed  implicit  faith  in  this 
pompous  report  of  Prince  Woronzoff.  The  bulletins  of  the  Cau- 
casian generals  are  frequently  deceptive.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
listen  eagerly  in  this  instance,  since  his  own  son  was  the  subject  of 
the  panegync.  Besides,  an  action,  however  insi^ficant — a  simple 
skirmish  with  the  Cossacks,  a  nation  who  sell  their  lives  so  dearly — 
deserved  reward.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  granted  the  order,  and 
sent  Colonel  Patkul  to  deliver  it.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
grand-duke's  travels  in  the  Caucasus,  and  he  returned  to  his  family 
at  Tzarskoe  Zelo  on  the  13th  (25th)  November,  1850,  after  an 
absence  of  two  months. 

The  grand-duke  had  been  raised  in  succession  to  all  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  member  of  the  imperial 
council,  commander-in-chief  of  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  supreme 
chief  of  the  military  schools,  and  chief  curator  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Tchesm6,  commandant  of  the  Russian  lancers  of  the 
guards,  of  the  Erwan  carabiniers,  chief  of  the  Austrian  re^ment  of 
uhlans,  No.  11,  of  the  3rd  regiment  of  Prussian  uhlans,  ac.  But 
of  all  these  dignities,  none  appears  to  have  been  so  dear  and  sacred 
to  him  as  that  of  chancellor  ot  the  University  of  Finland. 

The  University  of  Finland  was  indebted  to  the  chancellor  for 
many  ameliorations.  Not  satisfied  with  those  which  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas  had  introduced,  he  added  new  influences.  To  him 
the  institution  owes  a  professorship  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature,  which  had  been  hitherto  wanting ;  under  his  patronage 
the  academy,  or  society,  of  Finnish  literature  was  founded,  with 
the  object  of  searching  tnrough  the  national  records,  and  popular- 
ising the  treasures  discovered  in  them.  To  complete  his  great 
work,  the  chancellor  defrayed  at  his  own  charges  tne  expenses  of 
several  expeditions.  Castren,  Wallin,  Kellgren,  Cygnaeus,  and  so 
many  others  who  profited  by  this  new  favour,  have  perfectly  justi- 
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fied  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  the  manrdloiis  lesolti  <^ 
iheir  travels.      ^  •      ^ 

The  most  curious  thing  rektire  to  Alexander's  epoch  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  was  the  incessant  antagonism  between  him 
imd  Prince  Menschikoff.  The  latter  did  his  utmost  to  annihilate 
Finnish  literature  and  language,  while  the  other  was  continually 
Btriviiig  to  raise  them.  But  although  the  grand-duke  was  fre- 
quently defeated  in  his  laudable  efforts,  owing  to  the  great  influ- 
ence  of  the  prince  with  the  Emperor,  the  intention  was  always 
manifest,  ana  the  Finnish  nation,  aware  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  its  protector  had  to  contend,  felt  grateful  for  his  attemptSi 
even  when  unsuccessful.  The  following  anecdote  throws  a  striking 
light  on  the  subject: 

One  day  some  flatterers,  of  whom  plenty  can  be  found  whereyer  the 
government  resorts  to  measures  of  corruption,  wished  to  display  their 
ndelitj  to  Prince  Menschikoff  by  presenting  him  with  an  estate.  The 
affair  was  proposed  to  the  senate  in  a  secret  committee,  and  it  naturally 
afforded  no  opposition.  But,  where  to  find  an  estate?  After  much 
research,  they  aedded  on  the  domain  of  Anjala,  situated  in  the  eoyem- 
ment  of  Wiborg.  It  belonged  to  Count  C  ^  a  zealous  and  incor- 
ruptible patriot  They  proposed  to  him  a  sale,  though  without  explaining 
the  object;  for  they  knew  that,  if  aware  of  it,  the  count  would  nejet 
consent  They  acted  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  ordered  a  harmless 
younff  officer  to  negotiate  in  their  name.«  As  soon  as  the  purchase  was 
completed,  the  noimnal  owner  gaye  up  the  estate  to  the  senate,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  Prince  Menschikoff  in  the  name  of  Finland.  Melancholy 
derision !  but  the  promoter  of  this  comedy  was  decorated  with  a  new 
Russian  order,  for  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country! 

The  grand-duke  thus  laboured  incessantlv  for  the  welfare  of  his 
countnr^  though  frequently  thwarted  by  the  old  Russian  i>arty, 
until  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  his  father  raised  him  to 
the  throne.  Among  the  various  orders  of  the  day,  and  addresses 
which  followed  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne^  the  one 
to  the  carps  diplomntique  appears  to  us  so  pregnant  with  meaning, 
that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it : 

I  am  persuaded,  ^ntlemen,  of  the  sincerity  with  which  you  all  regret 
the  misfortune  wl^di  has  happened  to  us.  I  haye  already  received  proofs 
of  it  on  all  sides,  which  haye  greatly  affected  me,  and  I  yesterday  told 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  how  sensible  I  was  of  them.  I 
declare  here  solemnly  before  jou,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  remain  true  to 
all  the  sentiments  ot  my  father,  and  that  I  will  perseyere  in  the  line  of 
policy  which  seryed  as  a  rule  to  my  uncle  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
to  my  father.  They  are  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  if 
this  alliance  is  no  longer  in  existence,  it  is  not  assuredly  the  fiiult  of  my 
fiither.  Hia  intentions  always  remained  straightforward  and  loyal ;  and 
if,  latterly,  they  were  misunderstood  by  some,  I  doubt  not  that  God  and 
history  will  do  him  justice. 

I  am  ready  to  offer  my  hand  for  a  peace  on  the  conditions  he  had  ac- 
cepted. Like  him,  I  desire  peace,  and  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of  war 
tenninated;  but  if  the  conferences  opened  at  Vienna  do  not  result  in  a 
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manMr  boncninMe  fat  xm,  then,  geodemeii,  I  Will  %iit  at  llie  head  of 
my  faithful  Russians,  and  perish  sooner  than  yield.  As  for  my  peewMid 
faelinga  for  jour  ioreveigos,  they  hafe  not  iJtefed.  (Tumiiig  to  Baron 
voa  Werther,  Brnssian  auaiiter)  I  bate  nerer  doubted  tlie  fieatemal  and 
friendly  affeetiMi  which  his  majesty  the  long  always  felt  for  my  &diei^ 
and  I  told  you  yesterday  how  grateful  I  was  for  it.  (Then,  aodressinff 
tiba  Austrian  ambassador,  Coant  d'Esterfaar^)  I  am  profoundly  touched 
by  the  kind  words  the  emperor  has  transmitted  to  me  on  this  occasion. 
3318  majesty  cannot  doubt  the  sincere  affecdon  my  fiither  pledged  him  on 
an  occasion,  which  has  so  recently  been  alluded  to  in  an  oraer  of  the  day 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  army  by  their  emperor. 

Much  bas  been  said  in  favonr  of  the  colossal  stature  of  the 
Emperor  mcholas*  It  seems  impossible  to  regard  in  bim  the 
mom  man  without  remembering  tne  physical:  one  was  an  expla- 
nation of  the  other.  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  far  from  beanng 
ibe  aristocratic  type  so  fully  deyeloped  as  bis  father,  buteyerything 
rey^ala  the  monarch  in  him.  He  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  beight:  that  mibonprnnt  with  wfaicb  M.  de  Custine  found  fkolt 
whea  he  was  tweaty  has  disappeai^.  His  musdes  are  thoroughly 
fjraied,  and  be  is  splendidly  proportioned;  in  fact,  more  so  than 
kis  fitther,  wboee  tnia  legs,  so  frequently  diq>layed  in  tigbtlj- 
fitting  tronsersi  hardly  suited  bis  gigantic  stature.  It  bas  been  said 
that  Alexander  has  military  tastes;  it  would  be  hardly  otherwise, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  education  Nicbolas  gave  his  sons,  bat  we 
may  doubt  whether  tihese  tastes  are  so  excessive  in  the  present 
Emperor  as  in  his  predecessor;  nor  do  we  think  he  will  ever  be 
inchned  to  play  the  part  of  the  sergeant  of  Europe.  He  does  not 
possess  that  implacable  firmness  of  his  £ither,  out  his  ideas  are 
more  noble  and  elevated.  He  would  not,  like  him,  descend  to  the 
lowest  details  of  the  service  and  the  puerile  regulations  of  the 
barrack-room.  In  addition,  Alexander  is  not  a  campaigner  ; 
he  loves  ease  and  the  comforts  of  life;  he  studies  pleasure;  a 
richly-covered  board  amuses  him  more  than  a  review.  He  will 
fulfil,  undoubtedly,  his  duties  as  militanr  sovereign  with  exacti- 
tude, but  he  will  not  go  beyond  them.  A  gentleman  rather  than 
a  soldier,  he  will  always  prefer  the  splendour  of  his  court  and  the 
pacific  otium  of  his  study  to  the  barren  fati^es  of  the  exercising- 
^ound.  He  possesses  aomestic  virtues  which  render  him  dear  to 
his  family.  Peace  and  harmony,  mingled  with  amusement  and 
intelligent  pastimes^  preside  at  his  heartL  His  wife  ^ves  the  toncL 
and  is  greatly  admired  and  esteemed  for  her  exquisite  taste  and 
her  sound  and  varied  education.  The  present  empress  is  said  to 
be  imbued  with  the  soul  of  a  Gatb^ine  H. :  we  snail  be  able  to 
judge  of  this  by  the  influence  she  exercises  cm  the  new  reign.  To 
cite  our  author  once  more: 

With  his  sensible  heart,  lirely,  open  spirit,  and  joyous  humour,  Alex- 
ander II.  is  a  great  souroe  of  pleasure  in  private  n&.  He  has  a  gfreat 
number  of  friends  deroted  to  nim,  and  to  whom  he  is  fiuthfoL  This 
was  seen  when  be  formed  bis  imperial  court,  for  be  would  not  part  with 
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any  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  grand-ducal  house.  His  personal 
feelings,  without  estranging  him  from  the  sincere  and  trulj  national  men 
of  the  Rusoan  party,  attract  him  to  the  West.  His  predilections  are 
for  England  rather  than  France.  He  has  English  tastes,  he  loyes  the 
English^  and  their  constitution  pleases  him.  It  has  eyen  heen  said  that 
if  he  were  as  ahsolute  master  of  his  empire  as  he  wbhes  to  he,  he  would 
give  it  a  similar  constitution.  Alexander  II.  is  relififious,  but  not  more 
or  less  so  than  any  gentleman  in  Russia,  whose  faith  has  been  purified 
hy  contact  with  European  civilisation.  He  would  require  a  yery  thick 
mask  to  play  the  part  of  an  orthodox  pope  as  his  father  did.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  by  the  discussions  which  took  place  between  him  and  M. 
de  Nesselrodci  when  it  was  proposed  to  publish  the  last  manifesto  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  A  fanatic  Csar  would  not  have  hesitated  to  long.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  this  circumstance,  Alexander  II.  yielded  to  the  imperious 
necessity  of  his  position  more  than  to  his  personal  convictions.  Thu  has 
not  escaped  the  jealous  attention  of  the  teies  montees  in  the  empire.  As 
a  proof,  we  may  refer  to  the  address  of  the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  the 
articles  of  the  AbeiUe  da  Nord.  Dissatisfaction  is  concealed  behind  the 
formuls  of  devotion,  and  the  offer  of  confidence  scarcely  veils  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  remarks. 

The  death  of  Nicholas,  as  might  be  expected,  ^ve  rise  to  a 
number  of  opportunities  in  which  the  natural  sensibility  of  Alex- 
ander U^  and  the  sincere  attachment  be  bore  his  father,  could  be 
rerealed.  We  need  only  quote  the  touching  scene  which  took 
place  at  the  Winter  Palace,  when  the  Emperor  received  the  depu- 
tation of  the  military  schools: 

•At  half-past  one  the  Emperor  made  his  appearance.  After  walking  a 
few  paces  up  the  hall,  he  stopped  and  sua  :  '^  Gentiemen,  I  wished  to 
collect  you  once  again  together  in  order  to  take  leave  of  you  as  your 
supreme  head.  For  six  years  I  lived  among  you,  and  durine  all  that 
period  you  rendered  me  very  happy.  You  are  all  here  in  my  heart.  I 
will  myself  read  to  you  my  order  of  the  day." 

The  Emperor  commenced  the  perusal  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 
When  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  he  reminded  them  that  the  six  years 
of  his  personal  direction  of  the  schools  had  been  years  of  supreme  satis- 
faction to  him,  his  voice  was  choked  by  sobs ;  tears  suffused  his  eyes 
when  he  reached  the  passage  addressed  to  the  children.  All  present 
wept ;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  this  immense  hall.  On  arriving  at 
the  passage  addressed  to  the  aide-de-camp  General  James  Rostovtxov 
(chef  d^etat  major  of  the  military  schools),  the  Emperor  offered  him  his 
hand.  Rostovtzov  kissed  it  with  reverence.  The  Emperor  then  stopped, 
turned  to  the  ffeneraly  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart.  After  finishing  the 
order  of  the  day,  Alexander,  his  eyes  still  bathed  in  tears,  embraced  in 
torn  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  directors  of  the  schools.  While 
embracing  tiie  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  of  Pultava,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Give  this  kiss  to  your  pupils  from  me." 

Then  turning  to  the  sergeant-majors,  pupils  of  all  tiie  schools:  ^^  Draw 
near  me — nearer !"  And  sobs  again  interrupted  the  Emperor.  '^  Children," 
he  said  to  them,  **  love  and  gladden  your  Emperor  as  you  did  your  chief: 
retain  the  memory  of  our  common  father  and  bene&ctor.     I  transmit  to 
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you  his  blesaingaDd  my  own***  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  two  eadeti 
nearest  him.  They  began  to  sob  ako»  and  kissed  his  hands.  Hie  Em- 
peror kissed  them  on  the  forehead^  and  giving  free  rent  to  his  tears,  said 
to  them :  '*  I  wonld  have  liked  to  embrace  you  i^ :  kiss  your  companions 
ibr  me« 

Then  walking  fturther  up  the  hall,  and  addressmg  the  Ist  corps  o£ 
cadets,  be  said :  **  I  give  you  the  uniform  of  your  bendactor  of  imperish- 
able memory,  tfie  Empennr  Nicholas,  in  remembrance  of  his  pi^temal  love 
Sat  this  cor^  The  company  of  the  Emperor  (1st  company,  1st  bat^ 
talion)  will  in  fatore  wear  the  cypher  of  the  deceased  Emperor  on  its 
epaulettes.''  Then  turning  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  ifmperor  said 
to  them :  '^  You  will  in  future  bear  the  name  of  the  engineers  of  Nicholas^ 
to  whom  this  institution  owes  its  existence.''  Then  addressing  them  all, 
the  Emperor  added :  *^  During  the  whole  period  that  I  have  held  the 
direction  of  the  military  schools,  I  have  never  experienced  aught  but 
pleasure ;  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
late  Emperor,  our  common  bene£Eictor,  and  procured  nie  his  favour. 
Once  again  I  thank  you  all,  all,  allT 

Such  sensibility  as  is  revealed  in  the  previous  description,  Alex- 
ander had  frequently  displayed  in  his  relations  with  Finiand ;  but 
from  his  infancy  it  had  been  shown  more  than  once  in  a  manner 
to  justify  the  formation  of  the  fairest  hopes.  "  What  would  you 
have  done  to  the  conspirators  of  the  14th  of  December?"  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  once  asked  him.  *'I  would  have  pardoned 
them  all !"  the  young  prince  replied. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  evident  goodness  of  heart,  the  world  has 
not  yet  heard  of  any  amnesty  in  Russia.  Can  it  be  that,  in 
mounting  the  throne,  Alexander  II.  has  already  divested  himself 
of  those  noble  qualities  which  distinguished  his  nature?  We 
can  hardly  believe  it,  although  persuaded  that  despotism  will 
pervert  the  finest  characters.  We  would  sooner  attribute  the 
delay  to  the  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  which  he  cannot 
master  immediately.  He  has  assumed  the  sceptre  under  excep- 
tional circumstances:  he  finds  himself  face  to  lace  with  a  system 
which  be  could  not  gainsay  without  a  period  of  transition.  He 
owes  the  greatest  care  to  the  memory  of  nia  father,  and  to  the  old 
Russian  party,  now  so  frantically  excited.  But  this  period  of  con- 
cession will  not  last  any  long  time ;  the  day  will  arrive  when  the 
young  Emperor  will  boldly  shake  off  his  dependence,  and  boldly 
inaugurate  the  era  which  will  henceforth  bear  his  name.  Such 
was  the  policy  of  Nicholas  with  respect  to  the  measures  taken  by 
his  predecessor ;  and  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
from  Alexander  11. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  renewed  thanks  to  M. 
Leouzon  Leduc  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afiforded  us  for  forming 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
Russians,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  his  work  to  all  those 
who  may  feel  desirous  to  examine  this  interesting  subject  more 
closely  than  we  are  enabled  to  do  in  our  nece^aiily  restricted 
limits. 
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BT  ZBBO. 

It  is  f^fsita  in  Castellamare.  It  is  yery  often  ^fuia  in  Cutell»- 
mare.  I  haye  been  here  barely  two  months,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  anny 
of  Roman  Catholic  martyrs  must  haye  conspired  to  get  tbemselyes 
'  broiled,  or  racked,  or  sawn  asunder,  or  otherwise  unpleasantly  made 
away  with  in  these  two  months  of  May  and  June.  Assuredly  the 
Romish  Calendar  has  a  surfeit  of  feast  days,  which  must  require  a 
more  elaborate  study  than  the  dies  fasti  and  nefasH  of  Old  Rome. 

To-day,  howeyer,  all  the  world  seems  bent  on  making  me  alive  to 
the  fact  that  San  Qualcheduno  went  out  of  the  world  in  an  uncom- 
fortable manner  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  ago.  I  yerily  belieye,  if 
the  Queen  of  England  were  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  present  her 
loyal  subjects  with  three  newly-minted  young  princes  or  princesses 
at  once,  not  a  bell  in  the  country  would  go  into  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement as  that  mad  fellow  oyer  the  way.  If  a  whole  month's 
single  bob-minors  and  treble  bob-majors,  rung  out  in  any  six  average 
respectable  parish  churches  in  Engluid,  were  to  be  melted  down  and 
run  off  in  one  day,  ihey  would  not  make  such  a  merciless  din  as  that 
indomitable  Ettle  clapper  in  the  little  church  oppocdte.  He  sounded 
the  first  note  of  defiance  soon  after  daybreak  this  morning,  and  ever 
mnce  has  he  been  hard  at  work,  not  in  the  steady,  thoughtful,  and 
rhythmical  fiishion  of  Old  England,  but  in  an  impetuous,  hot-tem- 
pered exasperation,  clattering  double-quick  time,  as  though  he  were 
expecting  every  minute  to  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance^  and  that  an 
injunction  firom  the  Neapolitan  Lord  Chancellor  would  put  a 
quencher  on  his  proceedings.  When  he  stops  to  take  breath,  bang ! 
bang !  bang !  go  the  petardi  ! — ^little  iron  tubes  filled  with  gunpowder 
— just  under  mj  balcony ;  bang !  bang !  bang !  goes  the  majestical  pop- 
ping, as  Browning  caUs  it,  in  front  of  every  church  in  the  town.  Chng ! 
ling !  ling !  burst  out  all  the  bells  in  exultation.  With  all  this  crash- 
ing of  metal  and  bla^ng  of  gunpowder,  surely  San  Qualcheduno  was 
a  yeiy  highly  done  martyr.  Not  that  one  would  wish  to  throw  any 
ridicule  on  the  simple  even  of  credulous  pieUr  with  which  the  pea- 
santry of  Italy  worship  after  the  fashion  of  their  Church.  Such 
vital  religion  as  exists  m  Italy  is  in  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing right  to  see  the  sunburnt  peasantry  flocking,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  unfidterinff  trust  to  the  house  of  pray^.  At  ^ery  Ave 
Maria — that  hour  of  universal  adoration  in  C&tholic  countries — firom 
mountain  cot,  firom  the  village  of  the  valley,  from  the  white  home- 
stead of  the  plain,  when  eve  is  sinking  soft  and  beautiful  upon  the 
earth,  at  the  call  of  the  yesper-bell — 

Che  paia  il  glomo  pianger  die  si  muore^ 
(Which  seems  to  moom  the  djing  day) 
0  2 
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congregate  these  guileless  country  folk  in  their  picturesque  costume 
to  sa^  the  requiem  of  the  parting  light,  and  render  thanks  for  the 
prodigal  beneficence  which  Heaven  nere  puts  within  the  reach  of 
all.     1  see  them  crowd  in  at  the  portal.    Soon  the  little  church  is 

Suite  full.  The  next  comers  ran^e  themselves  on  their  knees  outside 
le  doorway;  sometimes  not  only  the  steps  outside,  but  the  road  in 
front  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  meekly 
kneeling,  and  feeding  in  their  hearts  on  such  words  as  from  time  to 
time  escape  from  the  tranquil  murmur  of  the  Holy  Litanv  within. 
Surely  this  is  unquestioning  faith  and  deep-hearted  piety,  if  not  after 
the  fashion  of  Exeter  Hall. 

The  house  I  live  in  is  called  Villa  Rosalba :  every  house  that  stands 
by  itself,  and  has  a  decent  look,  is  called  a  villa.  This  villa,  how- 
ever, is  of  great  size,  and  has  not  been  long  built.  The  landlord,  or 
padrone,  built  it  two  or  three  years  ago^  on  a  speculation.  But  these 
last  two  years  have  been  years  of  change  and  revolutions  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  forestieriy  or  foreigners,  with  an  eye  to  wliom  my  • 
padrone  built  his  great  house,  do  not  travel  much  in  such  troublous 
times,  so  the  poor  padrone's  speculation  has  hitherto  been  a  failure. 
I  am  the  only  tenant.  I  occupy  a  corner  of  the  great  house  up  four 
stories  high;  the  padrone  lives  on  the  groimd-floor.  Fortunately,  I 
like  to  lodge  high.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pseudo-ambition,  but  whether  in 
town  or  country  I  like  to  see  the  world  from  a  high  point  of  view.  I 
like  to  look  down  on  my  neighbours;  I  like  to  oe  exalted  in  mid- 
air; the  atmosphere  is  purer  of  earthy  exhalations,  one  breathes  freer, 
one  hears  the  footfall  of  passers-by,  and  the  bustle  and  din  of  the 
fitreet  at  a  hazy  and  respectable  distance;  then,  as  there  are  no  giants 
in  our  days,  no  one  can  look  in  on  your  domestic  sovereignty.  Then  I 
have  no  notion  of  one's  friends  just  dropping  in  to  see  you  on  a  base- 
ment, or  dawdling  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  I  like  to  hear  them  pant 
out  the  first  words  of  salutation,  to  see  the  honest  glow  on  their  iaces 
caused  by  the  manful  victory  over  four  pair  of  stairs.  It  kindles  at 
once  all  my  kindlier  feelings  into  warmth,  and  summons  my  sluggish 
spirits  up  to  their  citadel,  the  heart.  Then  I  send  loathed  meian- 
<moly  on  flying  to  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight,  and  I  respond  at 
once  to  their  mendly  labour  with  a  promptituife  and  efiusion  of  cor- 
diality not  to  be  got  out  of  me  at  the  price  of  one  story  less. 

So  I  am  well  lodged  at  Villa  Rosalba.  For  Villa  Rosalba  is 
itself  perched  up  high  above  the  town  of  Castellamare,  on  a  buttress 
of  Monte  San  Angelo,  the  monarch  of  mountains  about  Naples. 
The  diagonal  of  Villa  Rosalba,  prolonged  through  my  pet  comer, 
would  go  over  the  centre  of  what  seems  from  here  to  l>e  the  lake  of 
Naples  to  Ischia,  the  ancient  Pithecusa,  and  the  setting  sun.  Behind 
us,  Monte  San  Angelo  pushes  up  a  shoulder,  and  shelters  us  from  the 
sun  till  nine  in  the  morning — no  small  boon  in  the  fierce  Italian 
summer.  In  front  of  the  villa  runs  along  a  ravine,  cutting  a  deep 
scar  in  the  mountain,  which  on  the  opposite  side  sends  an  o&et 
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clothed  with  chesnut-trees  down  to  the  bay.  Every  morning,  with 
awful  punctuality,  the  8un  in  cloudless  magnificence  heaved  his  great 
orb  over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain ;  every  day,  without  haste, 
without  rest,  he  marched  in  stupendous  awe  over  the  bare  vault  of 
heaven ;  every  evening,  a  naked  sphere  of  blazinjg  fire,  he  sank 
behind  the  headlands  and  islands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  ^ 
Awe  and  wonder  at  his  maiesty  grew  on  me  day  by  day,  as  he 
sprang  each  morning  from  behind  the  hill  as  though  hurled  afresh 
fiom  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent.  And  I  wondered  not  that  cities 
and  temples  had  been  reared  in  his  name,  and  from  which  peana 
and  son^  of  praise  greeted  him  as  the  Monarch  of  Heaven,  who  zoned 
the  world  in  green  beauty. 

And  if  the  morning  had  its  grandeur,  who  shall  describe  that  of 
sunset,  when  the  crimson  garment  of  the  departed  sun  flared  behind 
him  on  the  western  sky — when  the  deep  sapphire  of  evening  crept 
slowly  from  the  east  to  the  zenith — when  the  calm  hyaline  sea  maae 
a  double  heaven  of  unfiithomable  beauty — when  the  purple  isles 
rested  on  their  purple  shadows — when  the  innumerable  stars  were 
showered  in  myriads  on  the  dome  of  night — when  the  hot  and 
porous  earth  drank  in  the  fragrant  dew,  ana  the  flowers  with  droop- 
ing heads,  resting  from  the  mad  excitement  of  sixteen  hours  of  sun- 
light, slept  like  tired  bacchanals  with  the  dew  on  their  cheeks? 
Header,  would  you  know  what  sunlight,  and  moonlight,  and  star- 
light mean,  go  to  Southern  Italy  in  the  summer.  *'  Vedi  Napoli 
e  poi  mori,"  say  the  natives;  and  if  you  only  perform  the  first  part 
of  this  recommendation.  Nature  at  some  time  or  other  will  spare 
you  all  pains  about  the  second. 

To-day,  however,  being  a  great  festa,  notwithstanding  the  woful 
results  of  the  deficiency  o(  forestierij  and  notwithstanding  that  figs 
and  melons  are  at  least  two  grune  the  ritolo  cheaper  than  last  year, 
the  padrone  holds  a  fSte  champitre.  The  oblong  court,  bounded 
by  vine-supporting  pillars  between  the  house  and^  the  vmsseria^  ot 
vmeyard,  wnich  spreads  out  its  branching  and  vine-covered  alleys 
over  the  irregular  declivity  descending  from  the  villa,  was  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  the  revel,  and  all  the  decorative  talent  of  the  pa- 
drone and  his  friends  had  been  exhausted  to  give  due  magnificence 
to  the  entertainment.  Festoons  of  flowers  were  looped  from  pillar  . 
to  pillar  of  the  arcade  that  ran  round  the  house,  and  were  helped 
out  with  flags  of  every  shape,  borrowed  from  the  rakish-looking 
craft  in  the  port;  tall  poles,  with  red  Venetian  banderoles  upon 
them,  were  ranged  about  the  court.  A  cask,  whose  ucliness  was 
shrouded  by  a  screen  of  leaves  and  flowers,  spirted  up  a  little  fountain 
in  a  basin  surrounded  by  shells  and  fruit  Balloons  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns were  distributed  about  the  house  and  under  the  trellised  alleys 
of  the  vineyard,  to  be  ready  for  evening  illuminations. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  sufficiently  low  to  throw  a  long  shade 
under  Uie  side  of  the  house,  the  guests  began  to  assemble.    The 
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MUe  of  the  compftnj  were  small  proprietors  from  the  Ticm&ta,  small 
merchants  from  the  town,  a  few  benevolent  padri  in  cassock  and 
skidl-cap,  who  look  on  paternally,  chat  with  ererybodj,  and  withotti 
whom  tne  proceedmgs  would  be  indubitaUy  hereticfd;  contadmi  of 
all  classes,  vine-dressers,  masters  of  the  aforesaid  rakish  craft  in  the 
port,  form  the  oi  poUaixyf  the  assemblage.    These  have,  except  of 
course  the  tererend  padi%  their  wives,  smart  brown  ladies,  with  a 
thought  too  many  wrinkles  about  some  of  them   ^for  they  come 
rapidly  in  this  country ),  and  with  quick,  black,  liv^y  eyes.    Their 
sunburnt  daughters  have  a  variety  of  head-dresses:  some  wear  their 
Uue-black  and  lustrous  hair  plaited  into  a  coronet,  held  together  b^ 
a  gold  pin  headed  with  Roman  pearl.     Some  wreathe  about  their 
heads  kerchiefs  of  bright  colours;  some  collect  their  rich  tresses  into 
nets  of  silk.    Those  who  make  any  attempt  si  ton  me  dressed  in 
white.    Most,  however,  wear  their  provincial  costume,  consisting 
mostly  of  a  dark  corsage^  laced  in  front,  with  a  skirt  of  rich  silk, 
and  set  off  with  massive  gold  chdns  and  other  ornaments.    A  gala 
dress  in  this  part  of  the  worid,  with  the  appurtenances,  form  an 
hereditary  possession.    But  of  idl  the  daughters  of  the  South  who 
eould  compare  with  Grabriella  ?  Gabriella  was  an  Ischiote — ^her  fEither 
having  come  from  that  island  on  his  succession  to  a  small  prtq>erty 
here — and  was  dressed  in  her  native  costume.    The  e£fect  of  her 
Mack  hair  was  half  hidden,  half  heightened  by  a  kerchief  of  red 
silk  tastefriUy  wreathed  about  it  in  Oriental  fsishion^  and  this  and 
her  olive  tint  spoke  of  an  admixture  of  Moorish  blood  not  un- 
common  about  tne  Neapolitan  districts.     Her  fiu)e  was  somewhat 
long;  her  lips  red  as  coral,  small  and  finely  cut;  her  long  Uack  ey^ 
brows  were  arched  over  almond-shaped  eyes,  nearly  as  large  and 
with  the  same  wild  sparkle  as  those  of  the  white  oxen  of  Italy ;  before 
Z  had  seen  which  I  thought  Homer  and  his  Here  bo6pis,  or  ox-eyed 
Juno,  was  anything  but  complimentary.    Her  whole  countenance 
breathed  acalm  as  pure  and  holy  as  one  sees  in  an  angel  by  Francia. 
Her  figure  was  tall,  erect,  and  slender  as  a  palm.    If  one  had  been 
aei  to  point  out  a  fitting  admirer  for  Gabriella,  who  would  one  liriit 
upon  but  the  free  and  dashing  Antonio?    Antonio,  or  Anton,  as  nis 
finends  called  him,  was  the  owner  of  a  small  crafr,  with  which,  by 
the  aid  of  the  morning  and  evening  breezes  which  set  and  reset 
along  the  bay  with  great  regularity  during  the  summer  months,  he 
ran  to  and  from  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  performing  commissions 
in  the  great  dtw  for  the  numerous  summer  visitors  at  Castellamare^ 
and  so  established  was  the  trustworthiness  of  men  of  his  class,  that 
large  sums  of  money  and  valuables  of  all  description  were  entrusted 
to  them.     But  Antonio's  sailor-like,  gallant  manner,  his  invariable 
sood-humour,  his  brieht  and  firiendly  eye,  the  ready  smile  that  ever 
Bt  up  his  bronaed  and  handsome  face,  nad  won  such  unlimited  con* 
idence,  that  a  year's  produce  of  Golconda  would  have  beai  f^aced 
a  his  hands  untold.    He  and  I  were  good  friends,  for  as  I  am  fiMd 
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ft  morning  do  I  remember  ptased  with  him  when  the  golden  flood  of 
mmnae  came  swelling  orer  the  Apennines,  whoee  beituty  will  renuuR 
lo  me  B  joy  for  ever.  A  ff^J^  or  a  brighter  couple  than  these  ii 
would  be  hard  to  find*  l^eir  union  had  long  be^  resolred  upoHi 
and  they  waited  only  until  the  end  of  the  present  summer  for  its 
acoompUshmenti  when  the  season's  earnings  of  Antonio  wooU 
enable  them  to  establish  their  humble  mhutge  on  a  sufficiently  co»- 
Tsnient  footing.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  happiness  of 
the  youn^  pair  appeared  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  present 
and  the  htue  deferences  that  wm  ^wn  to  them  as  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  the  fk».  A  violin  or  two,  a  flageolet,  and  supj^ 
mentary  guitars  and  tambourines,  played  from  time  to  time  bj 
volunteers,  formed  the  orchestral  resources  of  the  evening.  Befoae 
the  dignity  of  the  fiddler  would  allow  him  to  have  a  note  in  ordsi, 
the  tarantula  was  started  in  half  a  dozen  places  at  once,  with  a  eras^ 
of  tambourines  and  the  same  unanimity  as  a  corps  de  baUU  after  a 
doaen  rehearsals.  Dance  succeeded  dance  in  swift  suoceanoiL 
Airs  and  canzard^  which  were  tbe  offspring  of  local  genius^  and 
Juid  gained  the  approval  of  Neapolitan  publishers,  were  introduoe^ 
from  time  to  time.  The  lively  mprcmak^rt^  with  his  sly  quips  aai 
fleeting  saroasmsy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  hUari^ 
The  '*  dance  and  JVavemgal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth"  of  Keats  wen 
paraphrased  at  great  length  in  Uie  YiUa  Bosalba,  Then  came  snpr 
per.  Not  if  I  were  the  possessor  of  that  stfange  commodity,  the 
'*  oast-iron  vcnce,"  which  staggered  me  so  much  in  the.£neid  m  the 
days  of  my  youth,  would  I  venture  to  describe  the  fitbulous  luxury 
of  this  banquet  The  cocatMro^  or  waternnelon,  with  its  crimsoft 
Uoab;  the  saccharine  fig,  with  countless  other  finiits;  the  triumphs 
of  Nesjpolitan  pastry  and  confectionery,  ravmoli  kmgme^  x^ppoh 
(small  Iritters) ;  the  popular /itiz2»,  the  curds  and  creams,  the  riioaMi 
and  giwmUe^  ^  iced  drinks,  $orheUi  and  others,  were  ranked  ist 
^kse  column  along  a  long  table,  with  the  wine-fountain  presiding 
as  chairman  at  the  other  end.  The  good  wife  of  the  paarone  «b- 
Jborled  the  army  of  guests  to  the  assa^,  and  performed  the  duties 
aihia  atatioii  with  an  ardour  that  seemed  almost  saperhnmsB>  She 
i^q^easred  to  be 

Sotk  baUsr,  psatler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  senrant:  weJoomed  all :  senred  all : 

Nowhere, 
At  the  apper  end  of  the  table,  BOfW,  i*  the  midcBe; 
Now  on  his  ihoiddsr,  now  on  his.    Hsr  Imss  on  irs 
With kbow;  aad  the  thiag,  aha  toi^ to  ^ueaoh  it, 
Sb  woald  to  each  one  sip*  WUUef^i  Tale. 

Dader  such  ezodlent  generalship  ae  one  ^^  wmted  his  diare  of  die 
4q«al  banquet,*  after  the  good  cdd  Homeric  rale.  The  sanguineow 
€Owmari  btehed  a  deooer  crimson  at  their  vnoeiemonious  demoK- 
4ioa;  &e  task  of  keeping  the  glasses  filied  with  seristti  and  aeei 
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liquidB  was  worse  than  that  of  the  Danaides;  and  just  as  the  cun* 
ning  padrone  produced  a  few  bottles  of  his  finest  vintage,  the  very 
ajjpearance  of  which  seemed  to  electrify  the  whole  company  into 
redoubled  vivacity — when  the  jest  flew  rapidly  from  lip  to  hp,  the 
dear  laugh  rang  loud  above  the  Babel  of  voices — the  appearance  of 
two  uninvited  quests  gave  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  evening's 
adventures.  If  the  reader  can  figure  to  himself  the  state  of  minds 
of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  Kobinson  Crusoe's  island  when  that 
solitary  sportsman  unexpectedly  interrupted  their  repast  with  his 
first  volley  of  small  shot,  ne  will  have  some  notion  of  what  occurred 
on  the  present  occasion.  Two  seedy  gentlemen  in  grey,  with  swords 
and  black  cocked-hats,  walked  gravely  through  the  doorway.  At 
the  sight  of  these  the  glass  went  round  untasted,  the  jest  remained 
unfinished,  the  laugh  died  upon  the  lips,  and  a  sense  of  some  im- 
pending calamity  extinguished  the  free  and  joyous  hilarity  of  all 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a  despotic  country  can  have  any 
notion  of  the  undefinable  dread  that  takes  possession  of  all  hearts  at 
the  unexpected  appearances  of  these  alguazils  in  a  moment  like  the 
present.    They  appear  as  the  representatives  of  a  power  as  resistless 
as  it  is  too  often  orutal  and  unreasonable.    These  two  individuals 
walked  gravely  up  to  the  table  at  which  the  guests  were  seated,  and 
went  straight  towards  Antonio,  as  if  they  had  been  previously  well 
acquaintea  with  the  locality  of  each  individual  guest,  and  signified 
lliat  he  was  the  person  they  were  in  search  of.    To  the  many  c[ues- 
tibns  that  pourea  in  upon  them  from  all  sides — to  the  frantic  solicita- 
tions of  Gmbriella  to  know  the  reason  of  the  summons — thev  were 
much  too  well  drilled  to  deign  to  give  any  reply.     Antomo  rose 
and  followed  as  imresitin^ly  as  if  the  Fates  m  person  had  requested 
his  attendance.     When  uiey  were  gone,  each  looked  his  neighbour 
in  the  face,  and  "  Povero  giovine,  che  ha  fatto?* — **  Poor  fellow, 
what  has  he  done?"  burst  from  all  sides,  and  a  subdued  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  all  imaginable  reasons  were  discussed  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Antonio.    Tne  prevailing  fear,  however,  was,  that  he 
had  compromised  himself  in  some  intercourse  with  the  proscribed 
chie&  of  the  constitutional  party,  some  of  whom  were  hiding  about 
the  country.     Had  he  been  a  bearer  of  any  illicit  correspondence? 
Had  he  aided  the  escape  of  any  of  those  who  manfully  resisted  the 
fidthless  suppression  of  the  constitution  by  a  king  sworn  to  its  main- 
tenance, and  of  those  who  subsequently  had  remained  in  the  country 
in  reliance  on  the  amnesty  he  had  proclaimed?    These  seemed  the 
most  probable,  as  they  were  the  most  fearful,  causes  of  Antonio's 
arrest.    For  at  this  time  all  the  prisons  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
were  charged  with  unhappy  men  who  had  become  oDJects  of  distrust 
to  the  paternal  government  of  his  Majesty  King  Bomba.    PoetSi 
historians,  philosophers — ^the  brightest  ornaments  of  medicine  and 
jurisprudence — ^in  fine,  nearly  all  tne  men  of  spirit,  genius,  and  refine- 
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iBent  in  the  conntry  were  thue,  as  they  are  now,  immured  in  hope- 
leBB  bondaTO,  linked  hand  to  hand  with  the  wont  felons,  plunged  in 
a  mass  of  Catering  filth  and  crime  for  no  other  cause  than  a  suspicion 
of  holding  opinions  obnoxious  to  despotic  government.  The  viru- 
lent diseases  which  raffed  from  time  to  time  in  the  dense  mass  of  human 
creatures  thus  heaped  and  pent  together  in  foetid  atmospheres,  and  the 
utter  prostration  of  soul  and  body,  which  rendered  them  an  easy  prej, 
swept  off  hundreds^  leaving  their  survivors  without  hope  of  allevia- 
tion except  by  a  similar  removal.  Was  this  to  be  the  fiite  of  Antonio— 
to  be  removed  from  the  warm  sunlight,  the  pleasant  sea,  and  the 
tender  afiection  of  Grabriella,  to  wear  out  a  brief  life  in  some  stifling 
donffeon,  without  even  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  his  crime,  and  with- 
out nope  of  investigation  or  judgment?  These  dark  forebodings 
crushed  spirit  and  animation  from  all  hearts.  In  vain  were  weU- 
meant  words  of  consolation  tendered  to  the  sobbing  Ghtbriella;  she 
soon  retired,  accompanied  by  her  family.  Nor  did  the  rest  of  the 
company  tanry  long.  A  few  mournful  notes  of  the  guitar,  struck 
xmconaciously  here  and  there  by  a  departing  guest,  deepened  the 
melancholy  which  pervaded  the  termination  of  an  evening  com- 
menced so  gaily,  and  the  padrone  and  myself  were  soon  pacmg  the 
green  alleys  of  the  vineyard  by  ourselves,  while  the  tranquil  moon, 
with  wan  face  and  sad  steps,  climbed  the  sky,  sending  down  floods 
of  pale  lustre  on  the  clustering  vine-leaves  over  our  heads,  and 
painting  the  golden  globes  on  the  dark  foliage  of  the  orange-trees. 

For  the  next  three  days  nothing  could  be  learnt  of  Antonio,  and 
all  access  to  him  was  refused.  On  the  morning,  however,  of  the 
fourth  day  it  became  known  that  Antonio  was  to  be  examined 
before  the  chief  of  the  polizia ;  but  none  of  the  friends  of  Antonio 
had  been  able  to  obtain  admission.  Nevertheless,  through  the 
mediation  of  an  advocate  of  some  eminence  with  whom  I  happened 
to  be  acquainted,  I  gained  permission  to  be  present.    As  I  entered 

the  room  I  recognised  the  Marcbese  N ,  with  whom  I  had  a 

slight  acquaintance.  Antonio  soon  afterwards  was  brought  in  ;  his 
bSd  and  digagi  manner  had  suffered  terribly  from  three  days'  im- 
prisonment.    The  chief  asked  him  : 

'*  Do  you  know  why  you  are  imprisoned  ?* 

"  Some  political  offence,  perhans?"  answered  Antonio,  resignedly. 

"  Not  so,  Antonio ;  but  for  what,  perhaps,  some  people  (casting 
a  look  at  the  marchese,  who  lay  under  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of 
HberaUsm)  would  consider  worse,  though  for  myself  I  consider  both 
equally  bad — both  are  ofiences  against  our  most  glorious  king,  whom 
Gbd  preserve.    No ;  you  are  accused  of  thefl." 

It  would,  I  am  confident,  make  the  fortune  of  any  actor  in  Europe 
if  he  could  summon  up  at  will  the  mantling  flush  of  scorn  and 
indignation  of  Antonio  at  this  announcement. 

^ By  whom?" 

'^  By  the  marchese  there." 
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.  The  mtfcbese  then  stepped  forwiird,  and  fiid  how  unwillifig  he  had 
been  to  act  upon  the  sosineiana  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  enter«> 
tain ;  that  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  thought  Antonio  worthy  of 
unlimited  confidence,  but  after  every  with  and  attempt  to  convinoa 
himsdf  of  his  innocence,  he  had  failed ;  and  as  the  position  which 
Antonio  filled  was  one  of  ^eat  trust,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  dutj  to  the 
public  to  have  his  criminahtj  publicly  attested  or  publicly  confuted. 
He  then  related  how,  a  few  days  back,  his  wife,  the  marchesa,  had 
occasion  for  some  Terr  valuable  jewellery,  which  had  been  placed 
with  her  jeweller  at  Naples  for  tne  purpose  of  repair;  how  that  she 
had  commissioned  Antonio  to  bring  them;  and  how  that,  in  pm> 
floance  of  her  written  order,  a  box  containing  pearb  were  odi* 
▼eied  to  him;  bow  that  the  box  was  delivered  by  Antonio  into  tbt 
hands  of  the  marchesa  herself,  but  that  when  the  mandiesa  opened 
ihe  box  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  them,  she  discovered  that  a  case 
containing  the  most  valuable  was  missing.  The  marchese  said, 
moreover,  he  had  been  to  Naples,  had  satisfied  himself  that  thej 
were  all  safely  delivered  into  tne  hands  of  Antonio,  that  the  box, 
after  deliTery  to  the  marchesa,  had  been  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
ani  that  the  inevitable  conclusion  appc»ared  to  him  to  be  that  the 
missbg  articles  had  been  extracted  while  under  the  care  of  Antonio. 
The  marchese  put  forth  his  accusation  dispassionately,  and  evidently 
with  a  conviction  of  its  truth ;  he  pointed  out  how  each  Unk  of  tM 
circumstantial  evidence  bore  upon  the  case,  and  concluded  by  saying 
how  grieved  he  was  to  find  his  confidence  shaken  in  Antonio,  that 
he  had  even  now  no  wish  to  prosecute  him  vindictively,  and  that  if 
the  law  would  allow  him,  and  if  Antonio  would  restore  the  missing 
articles,  he  would  forbear  all  proeecuticm,  being  certain  that  Antome 
would  meet  with  adequate  punidiment  in  the  loss  of  that  occupatuMi 
which  be  had  hitherto  so  successfully  followed* 

While  the  marchese  was  proceeding,  the  countenance  of  Antome 
assumed  a  perplexed  air  that  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  fixr 

Sib.  Such  a  diarge,  so  unfi>re8een,  so  degrading,  paralysed  all 
>ught,  and  he  appeared  to  be  strolling  amid  the  vortex  of  cosr 
flicting  emotions  to  call  up  all  the  orcumstances  connected  with  die 
event  now  in  question. 

^  What  can  I  say,"  he  stammered  out  at  bst,  ^  but  that,  if  they 
an  lost,  I  know  not  "^^here  they  are.  What  I  had  I  rendered  up. 
Never  have  I  taken  a  quatirmo  that  I  did  not  eun  justly.** 

The  magistrate  here  reminded  him  that,  strong  as  the  evideooe 
was  against  him,  he  could  not  expect  to  controvert  it  by  mem 
assertions,  and  that  he  most  endeavour  to  meet  it  by  showing  how 
the  jewds  could  be  missing  without  his  concurrence.  He  said,  from 
the  written  depositions  of  the  jewellers  at  Naples,  he  felt  certain  that 
the  jeweb  were  all  delivered  up,  and  that  tne  accused  ntiust  either 
give  well-attested  grounds  for  believing  that  the  articles  had  been 
abstracted  without  his  complicity,  or  must  expect  to  be  treated  as 
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gmlty*— tbai  he  would  allow  three  dap  to  prepare  his  defence,  and 
would  permit  his  legal  adviser  and  one  or  two  fiiends  to  hare  aecev 
to  him  for  that  purpose. 

On  leaying  tne  room  of  examination  I  went  to  my  friend  the 
aTcoata  I  icid  him  all  the  &cts  of  the  case.  To  mj  repeated 
aflBererations  of  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Antosiio  he  merely  v^ 
plied  hy  a  shrug  of  the  shouldors,  and  an  occasional  epombih,  wmo9 
9uo»  Howerer,  at  my  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
aa  imreatigation  of  the  circumstanoes,  in  order  to  see  if  the  aocuaa* 
tions  could  be  rebutted.  From  his  acquaintance  with  the  jewelleii 
at  Maples,  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  their  testimony  mi j^  be  relied 
on,  and  that  from  the  time  the  articles  were  delivered  up  to  AntoniOi 
Antonio  akme  could  give  any  clue  to  their  disappearaaoe,  and  it 
seemed  impooible  to  prove  the  negative  that  Antonio  did  ml 
oommit  the  theft  but  by  showing  who  did.  We  got  pemuesion  to 
visit  the  priaoner  on  the  next  day,  in  order  to  elicit  fiom  him  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  jewel-box  while  under  his  costody. 

On  the  morrow  morning  I  and  the  avocato  went  to  the  prison. 
We  found  Antonio  in  oompany  with  four  criminals  of  the  most  le* 
Toldng  appearance :  two  ot  them  were  there  for  some  iariflin^  nwassi 
nation.  .!Being  old  offenders  in  that  line,  the  police  authorities  would 
probably  not  deal  with  them  too  harshly,  as  their  repeated  delin- 
quencies only  proved  that  it  was  a  way  they  had,  and  not  that  the^ 
meant  any  offence  to  the  government ;  the  others  were  offioden 
among  the  most  aavage  lazzaronL  The^  were  all  ooafined  in  a 
vault^  o^  tighted  I^  a  semicircular  Window  somewhat  high  up, 
with  its  pavement  aome  feet  below  the  mund,  the  roof  inorustedl 
with  the  black  emanatiodb  of  centuries  of  crime  and  filth.  Lttten 
of  black  and  foul  rags  round  the  walls,  serving  for  beds,  formed  the 
only  furniture  of  their  dungeon.  The  four  worthies  received  us 
with  profound  salutations,  ai^  treated  ui  at  once  en  eawurmiM. 

*'  Siett  il  bmwmtUo^  tianort  miK.  For  what  deeds  of  valour  ot 
generosity  are  jour  excedlencies  brought  here?  Have  you  stuck  a 
knife  in  the  reins  of  your  firiend,  or  dit  the  throat  d*  your  grandr 
jDother,  or  have  you  been  too  devotedly  attached  to  the  ^esauik  cf 
our  Blessed  Lady?** 

Fortunately  the  hour  came  for  the  rest  of  the  nrisoners  to  perform 
aome  prison  labour  at  another  part  of  the  buil<ung,  and  they  went 
joff  clanking  in  their  chains,  and  we  were  lefl  te  converse  with 
Antonio  alone.  On  interrogating  him,  he  disdoeed  to  us  nothing 
to  afford  us  any  chie  to  the  lost  jewels;  it  appeared  that»  exc^ 
during  his  paaaage  in  his  boat  home  &om  Naples,  he  never  for  a 
moment  had  the  box  out  of  his  hands,  and  as  there  were  three 
persons  in  the  boat  with  him  (for  he  took  passengers  in  his  daily 
tnttfi),  one  a  weU-known  padre,  a  friend  of  his,  and  one  a  considerable 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the 
theft  could  have  been  committed  during  that  time. 
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^  And  yet,"  said  Antonio,  thoughtfollj,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  slept 
after  that  bicchierino  di  rosoglio." 

The  avocato  looked  sharply  at  me. 

"  What,  Antonio,"  said  ne,  "  you  Ae^i  on  the  sail  home?" 

"Yes,  ceiwra"  (short  for  eccelenza),  said  he;  "it  never  happened 
to  me  before,  but  the  sirocco  had  been  blowing  in  the  morning, 
which  always  makes  one  sleepy,  and  the  day  was  very  hot,  and  I 
had  walked  all  day  in  the  sim  about  Naples  after  my  commissions, 
and  had  been  up  ever  since  daybreak  in  the  morning;  and  Peppo  was 
there,  who  handles  a  boat  so  well,  so  I  let  him  take  the  helm  for 
a  while,  and  I  went  off  to  sleep." 

**  And  where  was  the  jewel-box  during  this  time?" 

^  I  was  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  the  stem,  and  the 
box  was  on  the  side  bench,  and  my  head  and  arm  rested  on  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  avocato,  **  he  must  have  been  a  cunning  fellow 
who  could  have  got  them  out  of  the  box  so — ^but  Neapolitan  thieves 
are  cunning.    Who  were  your  companions?" 

*'  Peppo,  as  you  know,  the  servant  of  the  mardiese — ^they  say  he 
has  been  wild,  but  his  heart  is  good,  he  would  do  me  no  harm — ^the 
Padre  Domenico,  and  Don  Georgio." 

"  Whose  was  the  rosoglio  ?" 

"Don  Oeor^o's.  He  and  Peppo  drank  first;  they  then  pressed 
the  padre  and  myself  to  drink.  I  refused  at  first,  and  then  I 
drank." 

'*  Have  you  ever  quarrelled  with  any  of  these  men  ?" 

"Never.  Don  Georgio  treated  me  somewhat  roughly  when 
Gabriella  refused  him  two  years  back,  but  we  have  been  good  friends 
smce. 

"  And  you  suspect  neither  of  them  ?' 

"Neither."    . 

"  Well,  Antonio,  we  must  look  elsewhere." 

^'  My  friend,"  said  the  avocato  to  me  when  we  were  outside  the 
prison-gate,  "  the  only  hope  for  Antonio's  innocence  seems  to  be 
that  some  of  those  who  sailed  home  with  him  may  have  committed 
the  theft.  Let  us,  then,  obtain  all  information  possible  about  them* 
You  can  possibly  assist  us  much  in  this  respect. 

Of  Peppo  I  learnt  little  more  than  we  already  knew:  that  he  had 
been  engaged  by  the  marchese  when  at  Rome,  and  was  generally 
well-behaved,  and  bore  a  good  character,  but  his  manner  was  rough, 
with  a  dash  of  the  bravo  in  it;  and  some  Roman  domestics  in  service 
at  Gastellamare  mysteriously  hinted  that  they  knew  more  about , 
Peppo  than  was  safe  to  divulge  with  a  chance  of  its  coming  to  his 
heanng. 

Don  G^rgio  was  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable  massina;  sly, 
reserved ;  a  great  contrast  with  the  rest  of  his  neighbours.  Niggardnr 
in  his  dealings,  he  had  been  refused  by  Grabrielm,  as  Antonio  saia; 
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bat  after  a  temporar^r  coolness  the  lefusal  seemed  to  have  made 
small  impression  on  his  sluggish  temperament 

The  priest  bore  so  good  a  character,  and  had  been  always  so 
friendly  \nth  the  family  of  Antonio  and  Oabriella,  that  no  suspicion 
could  attach  to  him. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  re-examination  came,  and  the  avocato 
had  demanded  that  Peppo,  and  Don  Georgio,  and  the  padre  ^ould 
be  confronted  with  Antonio.  After  a  prolonged  examination^  so 
skilfully  conducted  by  the  avocato  that  no  one  could  observe  that 
he  entertained  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against  any  of  them,  but  ap- 
peared rather  to  be  trying  to  corroborate  his  belief  in  Antonio's 
gmlt,  no  other  fact  was  elicited  but  that  the  buan  padre  had  been 
asleep  also,  and  that  during  the  same  time  that  Antonio  was  asleep. 

I  trequently  passed  some  of  the  hottest  hours  in  the  day  up  in  tne 
chesnut  wood  in  the  mountain.  There  was  one  spot  which  I  espe- 
cially preferred,  with  its  glorious  view  over  the  bav,  and  shadowed 
by  one  patriarchal  tree  of  monstrous  girth,  the  foliage  of  which, 
when  interpenetrated  by  the  rich  sunbeams,  became  a  heaven  of 
green  splendour,  imder  which,  with  a  volume  of  the  Tuscan  poets, 
or  of  villani,  I  waited  till  die  sun  had  abated  somewhat  of  its 
violence.  I  went  there  after  the  long  examination.  It  was  mid-day, 
a  time  when^  as  the  natives  say,  none  but  dogs  and  Englishmen  go 
oat  in  the  sun,  and  when  indeed  they  for  the  most  part  fairly  give 
in,  shut  themselves  up,  and  go  ^  to  bed.  The  quiet  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  many  of  the  mornings  spent  thus  by  me  will  never 
be  forgotten,  when  all  nature  seemed  prostrate  in  breathless  adora- 
tion wtore  the  mid-day  sun.  Amid  the  deep  stillness,  what  truth 
had  those  lines  of  Tennyson : 

For  now  the  noonday  quiet  hdds  the  hill. 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass, 
The  Ezard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone. 
Sleeps  like  a  shadow. 

While  I  was  thus  there,  chewing  the  cud  of  indistinct  imaginings, 
a  noise  from  below  roused  my  attention. 

From  where  I  sat,  half-hidden  by  the  bole  and  shadow  of  the 
great  tre^  through  breaks  in  the  forest  below  me  I  looked  down 
upon  a  path  which  led  up  the  mountain.  On  turning  my  eyes  in 
this  direction  I  saw  Don  Oeorgio  ascending  the  patn.  Knowing 
that  Don  Oeorgio  was  no  lover  of  the  picturesque,  1  was  wondering 
what  could  bring  him  out  at  such  a  time,  and  was  looking  earnestly 
at  the  spot  where  he  was  hidden  by  the  trees  when  I  saw  another 
£igizre  slipping  along  after  him.  This  individual  was  without  shoes, 
and  so  gUded  swift^  and  silently  from  point  to  pointy  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  projection  which  could  afibrd  any  concealment  from 
the  person  he  was  pursuing.  I  recognised  this  to  be  Peppo.  I 
instantly  resolved  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  spy,  and  descended  quietly 
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bdiind  Peppo.  They  pursaed  for  some  time  the  track  of  the  path^ 
always  ascending,  and  at  len^  they  turned  aside  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  diy  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent  We  kept  on  for  a  long 
^e  scaling  tiie  ste^  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  I  held  back  fix>m 
time  to  time  in  order  to  escape  observation. 

At  ksty  after  scrambling  lip  a  steep  and  straight  channel,  cut 
deeply  betweea  tall  rocks  on  each  ade  by  the  grinding  force  of  the 
wintzy  cataract,  and  into  which  I  hesitated  to  trust  mysdf — until  I 
tiiougfat  myself  too  far  behind  to  be  caught  in  the  rocky  trap — I 
dadied  on  to  come  in  sight  of  the  chase ;  but  in  Tain,  they  haa  dis« 
appeared.  Overwhelmed  with  an  anxious  dread  of  losing  the  posses- 
sion of  a  secret  that  mi^ht  secure  the  &te  of  Antonio,  i  returned  to 
the  head  of  the  precipitous  channel  over  which  I  had  seen  them 
disappear.  I  listened.  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices— of  voices  in  hot 
anger.  I  dash  in  pursuit  of  them.  I  emerge  on  a  plateau  on  the 
summit  of  a  tall  clin,  which  I  had  often  seen  Brom  the  valley.  Don 
G(eorgio  and  Peppo  were  together  at  the  base  of  a  second  dm  which 
rose  at  the  back  of  the  plateau.  Peppo  was  trying  to  wrest  some- 
thing from  the  hands  of  the  other.  Suddenly  I  saw  Peppo's  right 
hand  lifted.  I  yelled  out,  for  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the  murderous 
stiletto  in  that  hand.  Nevertheless  the  hand  descended,  and  Don 
Qeorgio  felL  The  villain  cast  a  glance  behind  him,  stooped  to  the 
pfostntte  body,  and  fled.  I  hastened  to  the  wounded  man;  the 
assassin  had  struck  him  in  the  neck.  I  raised  him,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  ^  wound,  when  instinctivdy  I  looked  behind 
me,  and  at  Aree  paces  stood  Pq>po  with  his  bbody  weapon.  A 
moment  more  and  a  doable  murder  had  been  consummated,  and  all 
witness  against  Peppo  silenced  for  ever.  I  seised  a  splinter  of  rock 
firom  the  ground,  and  springing  to  my  feet,  I  caught  his  descending 
arm  on  my  left,  and  da^ed  uie  stone  with  such  force  on  his  right  hand 
that  the  stiletto  fell.  I  redoubled  the  blow;  it  fell  upon  his  temples, 
and  he  dropped  senseless  to  the  earth.  I  returned  to  the  other ;  he 
was  fflpeecmess,  and  bleeding  profusely  from  the  neck,  but  still 
sensible.  I  endeavoured  to  stanch  the  wound  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
reflected  on  what  I  should  do.  The  position  I  found  myself  in  was 
by  no  means  enviable :  alone,  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
nearest  dwellings,  awaiting  the  revival  of  a  foe  perham  to  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  dose  to  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  cliff.  If  I  killed  Peppo, 
or  if  he  escaped,  and  Don  Georgio  died,  how  should  I  rebut  the 
charge  of  bemg  the  murd^mr?  Who  would  bdieve  my  story? 
Where  was  the  evidence  of  the  theft  I  was  now  sure  the  two  had  com- 
mitted ?  I  felt  in  the  pdckets  of  Peppo ;  nothing  was  there.  I  was 
sure  thatwhich  he  had  snatched  from  the  body  of  Don  Georgio  was 
the  jewel-case,  and  that  he  had  hidden  it  before  returning.  I  made 
up  my  mind  how  to  act.  I  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  tree  and  cut 
from  It  a  stout  staff;  I  rolled  my  handkerchief  compactly  together, 
and  then  knit  the  two  ends  together  firmly,  and  plac^  the  loop 
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found  the  neck  of  Peppo ;  I  inserted  the  stick  inside  it,  and  twislad 
it  sufficiently  tightly  to  hare  full  command  oyer  Peppo's  neck.  I 
luid,  in  fact,  ffot  Peppo's  neck  in  a  ganote,  and  ihus  I  awaited 
his  xerivaL  Slowlj  did  Peppo  open  his  eyes.  I  albwed  him  to 
come  to  a  full  recognition  ot  now  completely  he  was  in  my  powoE^ 
and  then  infbnned  nim  of  my  uUimatwn. 

I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  hokl  the  ruffian  until  assistance  diould  arriye,  and^as  in  this 
secluded  qpot  days  might  elapse  before  anybody  might  pass  near  us, 
I  therefore  o&red  him  his  hbor^  if  he  would  make  oonfessicm  of 
the  theft,  and  deliyer  up  to  me  the  jewel-case.  He  accepted  the 
terms,  and  told  me  how^crom  being  in  the  serrice  of  the  marohese,  he 
knew  that  the  jewels  had  been  sent  for;  how  he  was  aware  that  Don 
Georgio  had  a  secret  hatred  against  Antonio  on  account  of  his 
betrothal  to  GrabrieDa;  how  he  found  his  hate  and  cupidity  both 
ready  to  aid  him;  how  they  had  arranged  the  plan  between  them; 
and  how,  by  drugging  the  rosogEo  after  they  had  drank  th«nselye% 
they  contriyed  to  sen^  Antonio  and  the  padre  to  sleep;  and  how  the 
hox,  was  deyerly  slipped  away  from  under  Antonio*s  arm  wldle  he 
slepti  and  something  else  of  equal  sise  substituted  in  its  stead  until 
the  theft  was  effected;  how  they  had  come  up  here  tog«lher  imd 
hid  the  stolen  property,  imder  a  mutual  pledge  not  to  come  near  the 
place  until  Antonio  was  oonyicted;  how  Peppo  had  contriyed  to 
watch  eyery  motion  of  his  accomplice  since  tnat  time;  and  how  he 
had  determined  to  secure  the  prize  for  himself  alone,  but  the  cupidity 
of  the  other  had  brought  matters  to  the  present  catastrophe. 

I  then  allowed  him  to.rise,  and  still  with  a  firm  graq>  on  his  neck 
let  him  lead  me  to  where  he  had  conoealed  the  jewel-case.  When 
I  had  posseanon  of  this  I  cared  for  nothing  more;— the  eyidence  of 
Antomo's  innocence  would  be  complete.  I  took  Peppo  to  a  place 
ftom  which  I  could  see  him  disappear  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then 
bounded  down  the  mountain-siae.  I  procured  a  litter,  and  some 
yolunteers  here  brought  down  the  wounded  Don  Geoif^ia  He  died 
the  next  morning^,  i^  speechless  but  sensible,  and  was  preyailed 
upon  to  sign  a  wntten  confession  of  his  guilt 

The  libation  of  Antonio  qieedily  fdlowed.  He  reoommenced 
his  (^  occupation;  oommiflsions  poured  in  upon  him  firom  all  quaiv 
ters,  and  ike  gains  from  tbese^  together  with  the  liberality  of  the 
marchfee,  ydio  wished  to  recompense  the  youi^  pair  for  the  grief  he 
had  unwittingly  brought  upon  tnem,  enal>led  Antonio  to  accumukto 
sufficient  money  to  celebrate  the  marriage  considerably  before  the 
expected  time. 

Then  another  JSte  was  held  in  the  matseria  of  the  father  of 
Gabriella,  whose  splendour  will  long  remain  a  tradition  in  the 
yicin^ta.  My  padrone  di  casa  confessed  himself  all  his  own  yearly 
festivities  were  outdone.  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  joyous- 
ness  of  the  guests,  and  all  went  merry  as  the  marriage-bells.    1  know 
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not  which  was  the  most  cheerful  eight,  the  happy  face  of  Antonio 
brimming  with  delight,  or  the  quiet  and  holy  calm  that  was  portrayed 
in  the  lineaments  of-  Gabriella.  If  I  had  been  Amadis  of  Gaul  I 
could  have  received  no  greater  admiration  from  all  for  my  share  in 
bringing  about  this  fortunate  issue. 

I  was  delighted  to  improve  my  acquaintance  with  the  fiither  of 
GrabrieUa,  who  was  a  simple,  true-hearted  cultivator  of  the  old  scliool, 
with  a  dai^  of  that  good-humoured  querulousness.that  distinguishes 
the  agriculturist  all  over  the  world.  He  had,  too,  some  slightly 
superstitious  notions  about  vegetable  physiology  that  rendered  his 
conversation  quite  refreshing. 

^*  I  doubt,  signer,  whether  marriages  are  ^ood  things  for  oranges. 
In  the  year  otto  cento  vinti  tre,  when  I  took  my  wi&,  everywhere 
was  a  good  crop  of  oranges,  but,  nevertheless,  I  had  a  gTe&tfaUita.^* 

I  hoped  this  year  they  were  too  far  advanced, 

**  Speriamo  semprCy  signer.     Let  us  hope  always,  sir." 

I  found  him  most  profoundly  learned  on  the  matter  of  free-trade 
which  had  been  earned  in  England  a  year  or  two  back.  He  asked 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Upper  House.  I  said  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  then  inquired,  if  he  were  to  send  to  him  or  to 
Milordo  Balmersdon  a  jar  of  oil  and  a  cask  of  his  best  vintage  as  a 
sam[de,  whether  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  patronise  his  pro- 
duce? I  replied  that  their  lordships  were  so  overwhelmed  with 
similar  attentions,  that  they  had  doubtless  more  jars  of  oil  each  than 
would  hide  the  forty  thieves  twice  over,  but  that,  if  he  would  put  the 
matter  into  my  hands,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  carUni  I  would  obtain 
the  mediation  of  the  Times  with  the  English  public,  which  was  a 
more  influential  organ  in  such  afiairs. 

The  good  man  seemed  surprised  that  so  great  an  authority  could 
be  purdiased  at  so  cheap  a  rate;  however,  he  said  it  was  a  new  idea, 
lliis  has  since  been  put  in  practice,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  savy  with 
considerable  advantage;  and  as  Grabriella  is  an  only  child,  the 
young  couple  look  forward  to  a  happy  competency. 

I  correspond  from  time  to  time  with  the  wordiy  old  gentleman, 
whose  orthography  is  occasionally  defective;  nevertheless,  ne  appears 
to  watch  English  politics  with  considerable  interest,  for  in  his  last 
letter  he  inquired  anxiously  whether  ^^il  Signer  Cobden"  was  still 
prime  minister.  He  likewise  related  such  prodi^es  of  the  bambino 
of  Grabrielltu  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  hear  uiat  the  miraculous 
bambino  at  Rome  has  struck  work  from  pure  jealousy. 
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Ths  best  blood  of  the  nation  has  heen  shed  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
Crimea.  Sorrow  has  been  introduced  into  many  thousand  famihes.  Our 
ofiEicers  and  soldiers  have  been  called  upon  to  undergo  the  severest  priva- 
tions. In  every  household  throughout  the  country  the  pressure  of  the 
war  is  felt  financially,  and  our  one  great  consolation  under  all  these 
sufferings  has  been  the  feeling  that  we  have  only  drawn  the  sword  for 
right  and  justice  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

How  strange  that  at  this  era  of  our  history  we  should  then  appear  so 
completely  to  ignore  the  principle  which  animates  the  empire,  from  the 
SheUand  Isles  to  the  Land's  End,  by  the  policy  pursued  in  our  Eastern 
dominions.  There  acquisitiveness  seems  to  be  the  confiMsed  inspiration  of 
our  statesmen,  and  annexation  the  Decalogue  of  their  political  morality ; 
and  their  despatches  continue  to  exhibit  a  growing  proficiency  in  the 
Ethics  of  the  good  old  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power^ 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

The  *^  sick  men"  who  still  remain  among  the  Royalties  of  Hindoostan  are 
one  by  one  quietly  disposed  of  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Calcutta, 
where  a  simple  but  infallible  specific  is  provided  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venience of  a  disputed  succession,  by  declaring  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  next  of  kin  to  all  Sultans,  Emperors,  Kings,  Princes, 
Rajahs,  and  Potentates  whose  territories  can  be  included  with  advantage 
in  the  ring-fence  of  the  Company's  charter. 

The  latest  and  most  exceptionable  instance  in  which  this  appetite  for 
increase  of  territory  has  been  indulged,  is  the  absorption  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Berar,  or  the  kingdom  of  Nagpore. 

This  country,  comprehending  a  population  of  about  five  millions,  and 
somewhat  laiger  than  Ireland  in  extent,  has  been  incorporated  with  our  pos- 
sessions with  less  ceremony  or  form  of  law  than  is  ordinarily  had  recourse 
to  in  stopping  a  drummer's  pay.  The  land  was  the  patrimony  not  of 
an  enemy  but  of  a  staunch  ally — ^but  what  of  that  ?  Law  and  equity 
were  agamst  us — ^never  mind.  Fort  William  inclined  to  be  the  owner  of 
this  Naboth's  vineyard.  "  Le  Roi  le  veut" — and  Nagpore  is  ours.  The 
justice  of  these  remarks  will  be  ^bstantiated  by  a  orief  recital  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  year  1817  the  country  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 
in  consequence  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Appa  Saib,  who,  after 
^Edlin?  into  our  hands,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  '  We  might  at 
that  juncture  have  secured  the  sovereign  power  to  ourselves,  but  from 
motives  of  equity,  or  policy,  we  elevated  to  the  Musnud  Ragojee  Bhoosla^ 
the  maternal  grandson  of  Ragojee  II.,  whose  son  had  been  assassinated 
by  Appa  Saib  to  make  room  for  his  own  accession. 

Tins  third  Ragojee  was  son  of  the  murdered  Ranee's  sister,  but 
before  he  could  legitimately  succeed,  according  to  Mahratta  law,  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  ceremony  of  adoption  by  the  principal  members  of  the    , 
Royal  Family  should  be  duly  performed,  and  the  customary  rites  were 
therefore  completed,  with  the  consent,  and  even  by  the  desirey  of  our 
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Government,  by  the  widow  of  the  second  Ragojee,  the  Ranee  Baka  Baee, 
who  is  still  Hying  in  the  Nagpore  Palace ;  and  with  thb  lady  (as  the 
adopted  heir  was  still  a  minor)  a  treaty  was  conehided,  by  virtue  of  which 
fi  portion  of  the  principality  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Company^  on  their  part»  guaranteed  the  rest  of  the  territory  to  Maha 
Bajah  Ragojee  Bhoosia,  and  his  heirs  and  successors. 

This  treaty,  it  will  be  observed,  was  made  at  the  time  of  an  adoption 
recognised  Iw  our  Government.  It  was  made  with  the  Ranee  Baka  Baee, 
who  adopted  the  young  Prince ;  and  it  was  to  serve  as  a  mutual  contract 
between  us  and  the  adopted  heir,  so  that  to  repudiate  the  principle  of 
adoption  in  this  ease,  and  to  pretend  that  adopted  heirs  were  not  con- 
templated in  the  expressions  "  neirs  and  successors,"  is  an  effort  of  inter- 
pretation upon  which  even  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Nesselrode  would  scarcely 
have  ventured. 

To  proceed :  Ragojee  III.,  the  late  Rajah  of  the  country,  thus  reign- 
ing under  British  auspices,  attained  his  majority  in  the  year  1826,  and 
continued  throughout  his  life  faithfully  to  observe  the  conditions  of  tlie 
treaty,  and  to  act  in  all  respects  as  the  true  friend  and  ally  of  our  Govern- 
ment    His  character,  diough   inoiKensive,   was  not  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  fiEulings  of  Oriental  Princes,  and  oppression  in  some,  instances 
may  have  been  exercised  by  Us  othcen,  for  it  is  notorious  that  both  in 
British  and  Native  territories  exaction  and  oornntion,  and  even  torture^ 
prevail  to  a  vast  extent ;  jtt  h  may  be  doubted  wnether  the  offieiab  of  the 
J^agpore  state  were  kabitnally  more  oppressive  to  the  people  than  the 
ISfattve  servants  of  the  East  IncEa  Company.     But  however  the  msiy  be^ 
the  late  Rijah  Ragiwoe  was  eonsistenily  observant  of  the  treaty,  attentive 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  officers  who  represented  our  Crovemment  st  hif 
Court,  ml  personally  well  inclined  to  the  British  character  and  institu- 
tions.    It  may  be  mentioned,  for  example,  that  it  was  one  of  his  latest 
actions  to  contribute  1000/.  to  the  Wellington  TestimoniaL     He  died 
in  1853,  leaving  no  direct  male  heirs.     Bat  by  Mahratta  and  Hindoo 
law  an  adopted  heir  was  equally  entitled  to  the  succession.     The  Ranee 
Baka  Baee,  by  whom  the  deceased  Rajah  had  been  ado^rted,  was  still 
fiving,  and  by  this  princess,  in  concert  with  the  widows  of  the  deceased, 
the  ceremonies  of  adoption  were  formally  fulfilled,  and  the  new  Rajah 
might  have  been  instaJled  with  the  same  title  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  as  that  which  had  been  thought  unquestionable  during  the  life 
of  the  late  ruler.     But,  muia$Uur  iempora.    Our  Governor-General  in 
council,  laughing  at  the  timid  probity  of  1817,  and  looking  probably  upon 
Nagpore  with  similar  feelings  to  those  which  made  the  Sweet  Waters 
of  Stamboul  so  inviting  to  the  Cxar  of  Russia,  now  determined  that, 
although  the  adoption  of  the  late  Raji^  had  been  recognised  by  oar 
Government,  the  adoption  of  his  heir  was  inadmissible ;  thai  although  we 
had  solemnly  bound  ourselves  by  trea^  to  guarantee  the  state  of  Nag- 
pore to  Ragojee  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  we  might  now  repudiate 
our  engagements ;  and  without  even  waiting  fer  the  decision  of  the  hooM 
authorities,  a  great  Orientd  dynasty  was  seratehed  ofot  of  existence  by  a 
stroke  of  the  Grovemor-GeneiaKs  pen,  and  the  Nagpore  province,  as  the 
Friend  of  India  informs  us,  was  ^  annexed  by  anticipation."    For  so 
little  is  his  Excellency  troubled  with  a  dyspeptic  conscience  in  the  d^hi- 
tltion  ci  kingdoms,  that  he  Ml  no  iaconvemence  in  dispensii^  with  d» 
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mai  igfeiiDUtje  to  die  higher'  pcywert  in  m  iasigntfieant  %  otte  «  tfie  ev^ 
inelioii  of  a  Priocipalit^.  In  the  dajn  erf  Barke,  and  under  the  wiaA» 
mtniacm  of  Hastings,  a  eolitary  act  ot  tfait  naCare  would  have  eroked 
fhondcn,  b«t  m  oor  dav  lliereis  so  nmofa  work  of  the  kind  oa  hand  that 
it  b  iiDpoflsible  to  wait  for  ofteial  procen.  A  few  natire  kingdomt  nmat 
he  kneeked  off  befeie  breakfaat,  or  nrach  detriment  may  enrae  to  the 
more  ieriom  bngineat  with  whwh  Goremmeot  b  constantly  engaged  d 
feeoTering  Ayr  the  benefit  of  die  empiie  a  rapee  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 
mpee  of  jo^ioos  hot  unauAorited  expenditure  on  the  part  or  its  fliri 
and  mifitary  senrants. 

In  renewing  the  argomentfl  which  hare  been  adranoed  for  and  againii 
thb  tmjnst  aad  arbitrary  measure,  we  obserre  that  in  Indb  there  baa 
been  a  growing  feeling  of  disiatis^Mtion  on  the  one  tide,  and  oa  tha 
-other  a  lar  more  timid  and  depreeatoiy  tone  of  juftiflcation  dian  that 
wkidi  was  int  pot  foiili  by  iti  defenders.  Eren  the  Friend  oflndiOj  tha 
arowed  champion  of  Lord  Dalboasw's  policy  in  general,  and  hw  acqtaiitbv 
polby  in  partienbr,  which  began  by  heaping  all  kinds  of  contamely  npoft 
the  honest  and  able  servants  of  the  state  who  opposed  the  absorption  of 
I^agpore,  in  one  of  its  latest  articles  on  the  subject  is  forced  to  own  thai 
^Me  in^pendent  minds  are  ^equally  estimable**  with  the  satellites  of 
the  Qoremment.  When  Mr.  Mansel,  the  Resident  of  Nagpore,  one  of 
die  most  discerning  and  high-minded  men  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service^ 
whose  share  in  the  admiinstnition  of  the  Punjab  extorted  great  praise 
even  hem  the  Governor-General,  was  removed  from  his  appomtment  fer 
refasing  ihe  personal  responwhility  of  measares  which  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  oat,  hot  avene  to  originate,  the  Friend  of  India  had  no  hett« 
names  for  hb  equitable  and  trul^  Englbh  sentiment  than  the  epithets  of 
^worthkssnesft"  and  ^  Hindootsm ;"  but  now  the  same  journal  blandly 
confesses  that)  in  accordance  with  Mr.  ManseTs  views,  **  great  and  illui- 
Irious  names  an  arrayed  against  the  nrinciple  of  annexation — Sir  Geofga 
Clerk,  Sir  Henry  Laurence,  Creneral  Low,  Cokmel  SleeaMn,  and  other 
men  cff  beoevoleirt  sympathies.** 

The  advocates  of  larceny  on  a  large  scale  are  evidently  begimiing  to 
see  that  it  b  no  longer  prudent  to  attempt  to  pooh-pooh  or  bully  tha 
puWc  mind  into  acquiescence  in  every  unrighteous  measure  which  it 
pleases  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  compliant  majority  of  the  council  to 
carry  out.  Some  feeble  arguments  are  at  length  put  forth  in  justification 
of  an  act  which  b  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  robbery ;  but  it  would  be 
&r  better  to  avow  it  boldly  in  its  true  character,  and  to  own  that  our 
only  right  b  the  right  of  the  strong  band,  than  to  attempt  in  thb  in- 
quiring age  to  better  it  up  with  pretences  that  will  not  bear  examination. 

yfe  are  told,  as  a  snecimen  of  these  arguments,  ^at  Nagpore  is  ours 
by  conquest  But  tins  b  cleariy  an  anaehronbm.  Whatever  rights  we 
may  have  acquired  in  1817  we  formally  ceded  by  treaty,  when  we  engaged 
to  secure  the  Masnud  to  the  Prince  we  instalM,  and  Ms  kein  anS  stk> 
€e$9or$. 

It  b  now  the  pleasare  of  die  Government  to  assmoe  that  the  words 
which  we  have  placed  in  italics  refer  only  to  the  natural  or  direct  heiia 
of  the  late  Rigah.  We  blush  fer  the  eqaivocation.  Well  might  the 
Governor-General,  in  tiadicatitig  the  cessation,  without  treaty,  of  war  in 
Barqdah,  tell  ns  that  treaties  with  Native  Princes  were  nothing  hut  waste 
p^per,  kn  he  seeoia  to  be  gxadoating  famously  in  the  enemy^s  sohooL  <<  I 
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would  facrifice  eveiy  political  connderationy'^  said  Wellington,  writing  io 
India»  ''  ten  timet  over,  rather  than  sanction  the  slightest  infraction  pf 
Briti^  good  faith."  And  had  Wellington  heen  living  there  would  be 
hope  that  the  heir  of  the  Bhousla  family  (for  the  non-existence  of  an  heir 
is  preposterously  untrue)  might  vet  be  restored  to  his  rightful  station. 

But  toven  were  we  dispomd,  m  the  hoe  of  the  known  &ct  that  the 
adoption  of  an  heir  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  imperative  religious 
duty  of  Native  families,  to  coincide  in  the  Government  construction  of  the 
treaty,  still,  what  claim  can  the  Honourable  Company  prefer  to  the 
inheritance  ?  The  annexationists  tell  us  that  '*  the  nef  escheated  to  the 
superior  who  had  created  it."  It  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  special 
pleading  to  show  that  in  1817  we  created  the  state  of  Nagpore,  which, 
had  been  ruled  for  nearly  a  century  by  the  Princes  of  this  house ;  but  we 
presume  the  writer  meant  to  tell  us  that  the  British  Government  claimed^  • 
as  successors  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  rights  of  a  suzerain  over  the 
vacant  prinmpality.  But  unfortunately  for  this  argument,  these  powers, 
if  we  ever  asserted  them,  which  is  very  doubtful,  have  been  expressly  dis- 
clumed  by  the  highest  British  authorities,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
India.  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  able  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  has  quoted 
su£Bcient  evidence  on  this  point  to  show  that  not  a  shadow  of  title  belonm 
to  us  from  this  source.  '^  I  would  at  once  put  aside,"  writes  Lord  Auck- 
land,  '^  any  prerogatives  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  former  emperors 
of  Delhi,  or  any  supposed  rights  which  it  has  been  thought  might  be 
assumed  by  us,  because  they  were  habitually  enforced  by  those  sovereigns 
who  have  at  different  times  held  supreme  rule  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  empire."  And  this  disclaimer  was  adopted  in  Leadenhall-street,  and 
ratified  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
question,  then,  is  still  to  be  answered :  By  what  title  do  we  now  impro- 
priate the  principality  of  Nagpore  ?  Not  by  right  of  conquest,  for  that 
was  renounced  in  1817 ;  not  as  successors  to  the  Mogd,  for  that  has 
been  disclaimed  by  the  acts  both  of  the  Indian  and  home  authorities. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  treaty  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
afforded  some  pretext  for  our  aggression.  In  case  of  any  eross  mis- 
government  in  any  of  the  districts,  a  rieht  was  reserved  to  the  British 
Government  to  reappoint  its  own  officers  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  might 
deem  necessary*  Even  from  this  language  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  never  entertained  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty.  But  in  order  to  employ  the  clause  as  some  justification  of 
the  recent  measures,  we  are  invited  to  believe  that  under  the  Native  ad- 
ministration the  country  has  been  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  oppression,  and 
that  the  misrule  of  the  late  Rajah  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Now,  so 
far  from  thb  being  the  case,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judffing  horn  personal  observation,  that  Nagpore  has  for  many 
years  presented  not  a  few  symptoms  of  comparatively  good  government 
The  country  was  so  peaceable,  that  solitary  and  unarmed  Europeans 
might  journey  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  perfect  security.  It  was  the 
continual  sentiment  of  those  who  travelled  from  the  Nizam's  territories 
into  Nagpore  that  they  seemed  to  be  passing  fix>m  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden.  And  when  the  Rajah  died,  instead  of  being  encumbered  with 
debt,  he  left  no  inconsiderable  amount  in  the  exchequer.  These  are  not 
the  usual  signs  of  a  government  thoroue^hly  and  irremediably  unsound* 

But  the  real  lure  looms  obviously  wough  these  unsubstantial  argu- 
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ments  ;  and  although  we  are  told  that  our  rulers  in  the  East  are  so  in* 
accessible  to  temptation  that  reasons  of  policj  would  nerer  have  been 
allowed  to  decide  their  course^  '*  unless  the  title  to  the  lapsed  territoiy 
bad  been  unequivocal ;"  yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  peroeire  that  ia  thw 
case  the  yirtue  of  the  Bengal  Government  has  succumbed  to  its  cupidity* 
An  nnintermpted  railroad  and  the  richest  corn-fields  of  the  Dedcan^  to 
saj  nothing  of  the  jewels  in  the  Rajah's  palace,  have  reall  j  been  the  irre< 
Bistible  aiguments  in  favour  of  our  policy,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Man« 
Chester  interest  are  touchingly  appealed  to  in  order  to  justify  a  spoliatian 
which  is  to  fill  their  warehouses  with  bales  ^m  our  own  eolooies,  and  to 
give  us  the  complete  command  of  a  line  of  railway  through  the  centre  of 
India.  Think  of  that,  masters  of  cotton-mills — think  of  that,  most  Ttrtu- 
ou8  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

To  us,  who  are  not  quite  proof  against  the  twinges  of  conscience,  evea 
these  important  considerations  seem  less  momentous  than  the  k)ss  of  our 
good  name.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  anticipated  ad- 
vantages either  to  ourselves  or  tne  natives  are  as  yet  a  matter  of  certainty. 
We  have  heard  the  questions  raised  whether  the  cotton  fiirms  are  equally 
successful  under  the  jBritbh  as  under  the  Indian  system,  and  whether  the 
revenue  collected  by  our  officers  will  leave  as  large  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  as  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  by  the  Nagpore  state. 

And  for  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  the  people  under  the  British 
rule,  might  not  all  these  have  been  easily  introduced  without  the  odious 
necessity  of  Tisurpation?  It  would,  we  believe,  have  been  quite  prac- 
ticable to  retain  a  titular  Rajah  in  Nagpore  without  excluding  European 
institutions.  In  fact,  it  b  well  known  that  an  able  functionary  may  often 
effect  more  political  improvement  under  such  an  arrangement  than  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Company  is  declared.  In  Mysore,  for  instance, 
where  tJiere  is  nominally  a  reigning  Prince,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
more  general  and  extensive  improvements  have  been  effected  throughout 
the  country  under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Commissioner  than 
the  Governors  of  Madras  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  presidency.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  why 
Ni^^re  could  not  have  been  placed  under  similar  control. 

Instead  of  this  we  have  seized  the  country,  drawing  on  ourselves  the 
apprehension  and  disguised  enmity  of  every  Native  chief  who  has  a  prin« 
oipality  to  leave  behind  him.  And  not  only  this,  but  we  have  degraded 
and  disgraced  the  unfortunate  widows  of  the  Royal  Family  by  appropriating 
and  offering  to  public  sale  the  personal  property  of  the  late  Rajah.  We 
have  taken  possession  of  the  valuable  heirlooms  of  the  reigning  house, 
including  jewels  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  miHlon  sterling ;  and  to 
justify  this  confiscation,  we  profess  to  allot  this  treasure  to  the  support  of 
the  late  Rajah  s  relatives.  But  an  annuity  of  30,000/.  a  year  is  no  losing 
bargain  to  the  Company,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  Ranee 
Baka  Baee,  to  whom  one-third  of  this  annuity  is  assigned,  is  said  to  be 
eighty-five  years  old.  In  a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  this  treasure,  as 
wdll  as  the  country  itself,  will  be  absorbed  in  the  revenues  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  This  is  a  dark  stain  upon  our  national 
integrity  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  it  seems  to  us  short-sighted  policy. 
We  would  rather  keep  our  treaties  inviolate,  and  see  an  Englishman's 
word  command  its  former  respect  among  the  Natives,  than  hear  of  twenty 
pforinoes  like  Berar  being  annexed  to  our  Eastern  Empire. 
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As  Ae  wtr  in  the  East  assuinM  greaier  proportione,  bo  also  does  it 
gun  in  stimsg  incident  and  adventurous  interest.  As  it  heightens  in 
•etivity  and  purport,  so  also  does  it  assume  «  more  terrible  afl|>ect»  and 
6ats  of  gallantry  and  deeds  of  heroism  become  miDgled  up  with  the 
terroct  of  the  sadc  and  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  the  assault 

The  progress  of  the  war  appears,  indeed,  this  month  uoder  a  very  dif- 
knmt  aspect  to  what  has  been  the  ease  for  now  the  better  part  of  a  year. 
Where  all  was  hesitation  and  perplexity,  there  is  now  the  most  vigoroua 
aetion ;  when  all  was  gloom  and  despondeneyt  there  is,  amid  great  losses 
and  temjporary  checks,  tight  ebeerfulaess  and  hope.  At  Sebastopol  the 
girdle  of  investment  has  kept  drawiog  closer  and  closer,  and  the  stubborn 
•troDghold  saw  its  £Eite  gathering  in  ominous  lolds  around  its  doomed 
precincts  till,  suddenly  unfolding,  death  and  destruction  met  the  iron 
embrace.  The  Allies  ha?  e  occupied  the  line  of  the  Tchemaya,  the  Turco* 
Egyptian  ferae  is  still  in  part  at  Eupatoria,  and  a  powerful  divisiioa 
threatens  the  centre  of  the  Crimea  from  the  peninsula  of  Kert<^,  now  in 
mr  possession ;  but  a  very  partial  attempt,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  cast 
side  of  Careenbg  Bay,  has  as  yet  been  made  to  more  thoroughly  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  to  efiEect  a  real  and  not » 
nemiiial  investment  of  the  place,  and  to  thus  relieve  the  besieging  army 
of  half  its  labours.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  held  by  the  steam  flotilla  of  the 
Alfies,  and  a  striking  example  is  furnished  of  the  importance  of  cutting 
off  communication,  oy  the  consequent  evacuation  by  the  enemy  of  their 
gneatcst  and  last  stroojgholds  on  the  coast  of  Circassia ;  yet  the  compaca- 
tive  advantages  of  taking  the  field  and  effecting  a  perfect  investment  of 
Schastopc^  are  not  yet  felt  over  sanguinary  assaults  upon  an  accumulation 
of  de^Nices,  into  whi<^  new  and  inceseant  supplies  of  vigorous  men  are 
being  perpetually  poured  to  resist  a  few  handfub  of  brave  fellows,  wearied 
with  a  prolonged  contest  and  with  unending  difficulties  to  overcome. 

The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  as  it  presents  itself  at  the  present 
Moment,  is,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  immense :  a  redoubtahla 
feitress  closely  besieged  by  an  unwearied,  resolute  band,  and  defended  by 
an  undaunted  garrison  ready  to  dispute  every  step  of  progress ;  the  armiea 
of  four,  if  not  five,  nations — French,  English,  Sardinians,  Turks,  and 
Egyptians  —in  the  fiekl  mardiing  upon  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
sdll  More  numerous  races  that  are  gathered  together  under  the  banner  of 
the  Ciar ;  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  J^f  scoured  by  our  cruiseBS 
and  our  gunboats,  till  not  a  Russian  sail  dare  venture  in  their  waters. 
This  is  real  progress.  Bnssia  is  assailed  and  humbled  in  bH*  heel — Uie 
most  vulneraUe  part  since  the  ten-year  siege  of  Troy — and  if  the  AUiei 
only  IbUow  up  their  advantages  with  activity,  tempered  by  due  eairtion, 
liKMe  who  forasaw  the  proximate  advent  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
at  Paris,  the  restitution  of  the  coalesced  Bourbons,  and  the  humiliation  of 
die  Island  of  Divided  Councils,  will  now  hesitate  in  their  prophecies  of 
evil,  and  begin  to  donbt  if  any  modem  Attila  is  to  trample  with  imponitf 
the  Hherties  of  the  woild. 
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The  d^&eidtM  of  ^  siege  of  Sebertopel  hawe  reodired  tt  one  of  the 
gteftcet  eYMils  in  the  histery  of  wsr.  Tnie,  thai  scaicdj  a  nege  ef  way 
angmtaie  k  to  he  found  in  milkerv  hittory  in  which  the  genriion  hm 
not  onee  or  twiee  hoeton  beck  the  he«^^ert  finam  its  werkay  Mt  Soheifca 
pol  fteeents  peonliaritiea  thai  bebng  te  no  other  siege.  It  haa  heea 
besieged  wiAont  being  invested,  and  the  aaaaiiing  army  haa  been  hittwatn 
phMed  in  anch  a  position  that  nest  persons  have  eonsideied  the  Ailiea 
as  JnsI  as  much  beneged  as  ihe  Rmsians.  Beth  were  in  a  trap,  enfy  the 
enemy  waa  relieved  overland,  ^  AlHea  by  sea.  If  it  were  not  te  the 
h%li  and  estabfished  reputation  of  France  and  England  in  asilitary  and 
nand  science  and  M  ^at  concerns  hostile  operations  by  land  and  ae% 
ne  one  wonU  have  betiered  that  ihe  Ailiea  woekl  ever  uve  paraerered 
in  liieir  attempts  to  talw  Sebastopol  nnder  such  circnmataneea.  They 
did  ao,  however,  and  after  the  grievooa  losses  ef  a  severe  wintef, 
keighcened  by  aH  sorts  of  mismanagenient,  exceaaive  iatignaa,  and  inads 
fnata  sapplies,  diey  fonnd  that  the  point  against  which  their  e£For4s  had 
hitherto  Immi  dnected  was  not  the  key  to  the  position  (ur  the  moat  eoaa- 
msiiding  portion  of  the  works,  and  the  Fkgstaff  Battery  and  its  worka 
were  exchanged  for  the  Malakhoif  Tower  and  the  Redan. 

At  haJl^paat  two  o'ckwk,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  boabardment  reoom- 
■Mnced,  ibr  the  third  time,  htrnt  157  guns  and  mortals  on  our  side,  and 
from  above  ^00  on  tint  of  the  French.  The  object  of  tius  third  bom- 
bardment was  to  do  as  mn^  mischief  as  possiUe  within  the  space  of  some 
ibur-and-twenty  hours,  and  then,  without  farther  peHeT*  to  make  a  rash 
tor  tiie  points  nearest  and  aiost  necessary  to  the  further  prosecirtion  of 
the  siege — ^tlie  French  for  the  Mamraelon,  onnelves  lor  dM  pits  and 
quarries  which  lie  between  our  sap  and  the  Redan. 

Our  fire  was  kept  up  for  the  first  three  hours  with  excessive  rapidity^ 
^e  Rusnans  answering  with  considerable  wanath,  but  still  observing  a 
certain  reserve,  90  as  not  to  be  taken  by  aorprise  in  case  of  an  assault. 
The  superiority  of  oar  &*e  over  the  enemy's  is  said  to  have  become  ap^ 
vent  at  various  points  before  nightftill,  especially  in  the  Redan,  whick 
was  under  the  especial  attention  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  The  Rusaana 
disphiyed,  however,  plenty  of  determination.  They  Ired  fi^qnent  sahroea 
at  iutervak  of  tomr  and  six  guns,  and  also,  by  way  of  reprisals^  threw 
heavy  shot  up  to  our  Light  Division,  and  on  to  the  Picket- House  HaU. 
After  dark  the  animosity  on  both  sides  gave  signs  of  relaaing,  but  die 
same  relative  advantage  was  maintained  by  our  artillery. 

At  nine  o^dock  the  next  day  a  strong  breeaa  sprang  np,  v^ich, 
blowing  die  mist  and  smoke  that  envek>i]^  town  and  batteries  away, 
ilMwed  the  jaws  of  the  embrasures  in  the  Redan  torn  and  g^ng,  the 
guns  themselves  keeping  up  only  an  irregular  and  interrupted  tire.  The 
whole  range  of  fire,  from  right  to  left,  became  visible  at  the  same  time  in 
a  brig^  sun.  The  perpetual  hiss  and  crack  oi  shells  formed  the  chief 
point  of  contrast  with  the  last  bombardment  in  April.  The  enemy  ia 
described  as  eitlier  not  being  able,  or  being  unwilling,  to  keep  np  a  veiy 
vigorous  re{dy.  About  eleven  o'clock,  hewever,  a  shell  from  the  Rcsaiiae 
eaploded  a  magarioe  in  our  8-gun  battery,  and  a  yell  of  satisfaction  fol* 
lewed  the  report.  Happily  very  trifling  harm  reauned  from  the  expiasioo 
— one  man  was  killed,  one  wounded,^  and  a  £»w  acorobed  a  little.  • 
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Towards  evening  preparations  were  made  for  a  double  attack.  The 
fire  on  our  side,  whicn  had  continued  since  daybreak  quietly  and  soberly, 
assumed  a  sudden  fury  about  three  o'clock,  and  was  kept  np  from  that 
hour  to  the  critical  moment  with  great  activity.  It  was  a  little  after  five 
o'clock  when  the  first  battalion  of  Chasseurs  passed  down  the  gorge  which 
leads  towards  the  plateau  crowned  by  the  Mammelon.  The  English 
column  took  its  way  at  the  same  time  to  the  trenches  on  our  right  attack. 
The  gallant  fellows  cheered  one  another  on  to  their  positions  of  periL 
The  passing  through  the  narrow  ravine  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it 
was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  first  column  of  English  volunteers  fell  in 
with  one  loud  cheer.  It  was  about  half-past  six  when  the  head  of  the 
French  attacking  column  came  into  view,  as  it  climbed  its  arduous  road 
to  the  Mammelon.  Several  rockets  were  thrown  up  at  the  same  time  as 
the  signal  of  our  diversion,  and  as  instantly  the  small  force  of  our  men, 
detached  for  the  post  of  honour,  made  a  rush  at  the  quarries,  of  the 
position  of  which,  as  also  of  the  adjacent  ravines,  an  excellent  idea  is 
obtained  from  Major  Biddulph's  Panoramic  Sketches.  After  one  slight 
check  they  drove  out  the  Russians,  and,  turning  round  the  gabions,  com* 
menced  making  themselves  as  snug  as  the  peculiar  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  would  admit  of. 

The  French  in  the  mean  time  are  described  as  g^ing  up  the  steep  to  the 
Mammelon  in  loose  order,  but  most  beautiful  style ;  their  figures,  like 
light  shadow?  Hitting  across  the  dim  barrier  of  earthworks,  were  seen  to 
mount  up  unfailingly  amid  a  plunging  fire  from  the  guns,  which,  owing 
to  their  loose  formation,  did  them  little  damage.  The  Mammelon  is,  it 
must  be  understood — and  as,  indeed,  its  name  indicates — ^a  mound 
crowning  the  plateau  which  forihs  the  western  shore  of  Careening  Creek. 
But  the  same  plateau  on  which  the  Mammelon  stands  is  itself  still 
further  crowned  and  commanded  by  the  greater  mound  on  which  the 
Tower  of  Malakhof  is  situate. 

The  French  were  soon  upon  the  parapets,  firing  down  into  the  place 
from  above,  and  a  flag  was  hoisted,  which  was  as  soon  knocked  down,  only 
to  be  planted  again,  as  the  tide  of  success  ebbed  and  flowed.  The  French 
were  down  from  the  parapets  in  a  few  minutes,  and  engaged  in  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  encounter  in  the  heart  of  the  Mammelon.  Once  they  were 
driven  out  through  the  angle  where  they  had  entered,  but  reinforcements 
coming  up,  another  run  at  the  guns,  just  as  they  once  more  opened  upon 
them,  made  them  again  masters  of  the  place,  and  the  enemy  gave  way 
before  them  this  second  time,  spiking  their  guns  in  their  retreat 

This  was  not  all ;  the  French,  after  the  capture  of  the  Mammelon,  ad- 
yanced,  as  has  been  supposed  most  unluckily  by  some,  and  not  far  enough 
by  others,  towards  the  Malakhof  Tower.  But  it  appears  very  probable 
that  the  movement  was  one  of  self-defence,  for  the  Russians,  reinforced 
from  the  Tower,  and  supported  at  the  same  time  by  its  heavy  guns,  and 
by  the  Eight- Gun  Battery  on  the  right,  made  a  formidable  attempt  to 
retake  the  position,  from  a  trench  which  connects  the  Mammelon  with 
the  Malakhof  Tower.  The  French  were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to 
drive  the  Russians  from  this  trench,  and  this  they  performed  so  success* 
fully,  that  notwithstanding  an  enormous  loss  caused  by  their  fighting  at 
the  time  under  a  cross-fire,  they  reached,  and  even  ascended  the  Ma* 
kkhof  Tower,  spiking  seven  guns.    It  is  possible,  that  had  General 
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Pelimer  been  in  a  situation  to  obeenre  all  that  occurred  between  the 
Mammelon  and  the  Malakhof  Tower,  that  he  might  haye  followed  op 
the  advantage  gained  by  powerful  reinforcements ;  but  it  remains  very 
doubtful,  from  what  has  since  occurred,  if  it  would  have  been  with  suc- 
cessful results.  It  certainly  would  appear,  without  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  details  of  the  question,  to  hare  been  much  easier  "  to  drive  the 
assault  home  at  such  a  moment  than  to  defer  the  second  half  of  the 
operation  to  a  future  opportunity .*' 

Certain  it  b  that  all  reports  agree  in  making  those  dashing  fellows— 
the  2iOuaYes — carry  their  prowess  a  step  too  w  in  driving  the  Russians 
from  the  slope  of  the  mound,  where  they  had  accumulated  in  such  masses 
as  eren  to  be  signalled  from  the  ships,  and  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
new  and  slaughterous  crop  of  battle  which  grew  up  all  over  the  hollow 
that  intervened  between  the  two  mounds — the  Mammelon  and  the 
Malakhof. 

Kor  must  it  be  omitted  to  mention  that  the  success  of  the  English  on 
tbeir  side  gave  further  warrant  of  success  to  an  assault  carried  out  At 
the  same  time  that  the  French  advanced  against  the  Mammelon,  our 
gallant  fellows — a  mere  handful,  sud  to  have  numbered  in  all  not  more 
than  1000,  of  whom  600  were  in  support,  belon^ng  to  the  7th,  88th, 
34th,  and  3 1st  regiments — gallantly  carried  the  Quarry,  which  was 
swept  over  by  the  guns  of  the  Malakhof  Tower,  and  of  part  of  the  Eight- 
Gun  Battery.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  Quarry  was  ours 
in  just  the  time  required  to  go  there  from  the  advanced  trench,  and  two 
officers,  one  of  the  7th,  and  Captain  Meynard  of  the  88th,  were  the  6r8t 
on  the  parapet,  for  the  Quarry  had  been  converted  into  a  regular  rifle- 
pit  Although  from  the  exposed  position  of  the  place,  and  from  its 
importance — its  beine  the  key  to  the  Redan — it  was  one  of  those  spots 
less  difficult  to  take  than  to  keep,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Russians  con- 
centrated their  strength  to  recapture  it.  During  the  whole  night  they 
were  making  one  series  of  contmual  murderous  attacks,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  impression  on  our  gallant  fellows.  Neither  shell,  nor 
grspe^  nor  bullet,  nor  bayonet,  could  do  anything  against  them.  It  is 
described  as  being  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  awful 
situation  in  which  our  soldiers  were.  In  six  different  and  successive 
attacks  the  Russians  displayed  the  most  singular  pertinacity  and  reck- 
lessness of  life ;  but  our  men  defended  their  new  acauisition  with  suc- 
cessful courage,  but  not  vrithout  a  g^at  sacrifice  of  life.  More  than 
once  there  was  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  position  itself,  and  our 
fellows  had  frequently  to  dash  out  in  front  and  ^e  their  assailants  in 
flank.  According  to  all^-officers  and  men — ^with  a  larger  body  of  re- 
serve, it  is  not  doubtful  that  they  could  have  been  into  the  Redan  in  a 
twinkling.  According  to  some,  they  were  near  enough  up  to  it  to  see 
that  it  was  scarcely  defended ;  and  one  officer  lost  his  life  almost  within 
it.  According  to  others,  they  entered  the  Redan  and  succeeded  in 
spiking  fifteen  guns  there.  But  the  Redan  could  not  have  been  held 
without  the  silencing  of  the  Malakhof  Tower,  and  hence  it  is  only  sup- 
posing that  the  Tower  had  been  taken  by  the  French  on  the  night  of 
the  7th,  that  the  English  would  haye  been  warranted  in  carrying  out  the 
assault  of  the  Redan. 

Add  to  all  this  that  our  gunners,  observing  the  duration  and  aim  of  the 
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qiUrmiab,  tedoMoi  tbeir  e«ertione»  aad  floae  their  tfaells  into  the  BobqiI 
TWc»v  M  MalfJchof  is  iometimet  <»Uad,  wil^  admirable  precisioBy  doing 
ioMnease  miachief  to  the  defeadas.  FVon  Gordon's  Batterj  aad  tba 
seoQud  pardlel  they  streamed  aad  plunged  one  after  another  into  the 
eMseinte,  ap  to  which  the  Zouaves  had  woo  their  way  unsupported, 
heralded  e¥ery  now  and  then  hy  the  prompt  and  decisive  ring  of  a  roond 
sbo^  The  Russian  defences  crumbled  away  before  this  tremendous  6re^ 
yet  the  attack,  not  being  fed  because  it  was  not  designed,  as  a  natural 
saqnonee  began  to  langtnsh,  and  died  gradually  away.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Fienoh,  if  supported,  would  have  been  up  and  into  the  Malakhof 
Tower ;  it  is  evident  that  the  English  either  did  go  in  w  would  have  gone 
into  the  Redan ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  results,  we  cannot,  in  the  ab- 
asBoe  of  details  conc^niog  the  difl^ulties  presented  to  the  attack  on  the 
19th,  help  feeling  regret  that  the  assault  was  not  carried  out  on  the  night 
of  the  7th.  New  modes  of  defence  may  have  been  adopted  since  that,  mdA 
have  leodered  the  task  on  the  ISthoneof  still  greater  difficnlty,  and  one  of 
these  is  already  known  to  have  consisted  in  placing  the  shipping  in  sock 
a  position  that  their  broadsides  could  pbiy  upon  the  lower  starts  of  the 
Manfwnelon,  and  thus  decimate  the  French  in  their  advance  from  thenoe 
towards  the  Malakhof  Tower. 

The  French,  it  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  took  possession 
the  aanie  night — that  of  the  7th-— of  tiie  Ouvrages  Blancs,  or  White 
Works  (Selinghiosk  and  Volhynia  Redoubts),  on  tl^  east  side  of  Careen- 
ing Bay,  which  gives  them  the  command  a(  the  Bay,  and  reduces  the 
southern  side  of  S^astopol  to  dependence  for  supplies  and  reinforcementa 
to  the  oommunication  which  is  constantly  going  on  across  the  inlet 
between  it  and  the  northern  side  of  the  town. 

Needless  to  say  how  fearful  were  the  losses  both  of  men  and  officers  among 
the  Allies  in  this  tremendous  conflict,  but  the  spirit  of  all,  notwithstand* 
iag  their  fatigues  and  dangers,  remained  heroic.  Death  lost  all  his  terrors 
fipAM  beeoming  no  longer  a  daily  but  a  momentary  companion,  and  his 
appearaJM^e^  come  in  whatever  sliape  he  might,  had  lost  the  zest  of  novelty. 
The  French  repaired  the  Mammelon  works  as  much  as  possible,  and  con- 
nected them  with  their  former  advanced  trenches;  we,  on  our  side,  con- 
nected likewise  the  Quarry  with  the  advanced  trench  of  our  right  attack^ 
aad  strengthened  it.  Every  day  the  signal  was  looked  for  for  the  assault 
upon  the  Malakhof  Tower  and  the  Redan,  wliich  was  to  complete  the  woriu 
Most  grievous  it  is  to  hear  that  that  assault  was  at  length  carried  out  oa 
the  18th — a  day  to  us  at  least  of  g^rious  memory — '*  without  the  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Allies."  The  detaila 
of  tills  affair  are  not  yet  before  us,  but  it  is  known  that  the  combined 
movements  of  the  Allied  armies  recommenced  on  the  17th,  and  that 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  an  attack  was  made  oa 
the  Makkhof  Tower  and  tlie  Redan,  which  was  repulsed  vnth  a  heavy 
less  on  our  side.  The  troops  withdrew  into  their  own  lines,  effecting 
ibeir  retreat  in  order,  and  not  being  harassed  by  the  enemy  ;  bat  in  the 
fearful  struggle  which  took  place  upon  aad  within  the  works,  where  a 
partial  success  was  at  one  time  obtained,  both  French  and  English  were 
mowed  down  by  the  means  of  defences  accumulated  by  the  enemy  in  the 
rear  of  the  batteries.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
mattan  are  any  worse  from  the  failure,  or  that  the  Allies  have  lost 
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Ibeir  advmoed  pon^oot  9t  A»  Mttniueloiiy  tbe  Qnafry,  or  on  Careemmg 
Bay ;  on  the  eoottaxy,  the  latest  iatelligeooe  ooayejs  an  iatkiation  of 
a  pffmiwate  reaewal  of  tbe  aasavit 

TBM  TCWamAWA. 
To  tm  to  more  Meoestful  aeUereraeiits  of  the  Allied  aimiee.  Ob  tbe 
2&tk  of  May  a  dimioa  of  French,  EiigKfhy  Sardiniaoa,  and  T«rk% 
Moved  is  coMidenUe  force  Grom  the  f^aileaii  of  the  HeracUontac 
CbenoaetoB  and  the  heights  abore  Balaklava  towards  the  Tohemaya* 
Tbe  French,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Morris  and  Canroberty 
poshed  forward  across  the  bridge  of  Traktir,  and  driving  the  enemy,  who 
were  not  in  great  norobers,  off^  cleared  his  front,  and  then  withdrew  to 
ike  (woth  ttde  of  the  rirer.  Sir  Coliii  CampbeU  adranced  tbe  Beyal 
Ifarines  at  the  same  tone  to  a  point  whieh  eonunsMded  tbe  Baidar  md, 
wUkt  Colonel  Parlby,  with  the  10th  Hussars,  tbe  12tb  Lanoers,  aad  a 
batteiy  of  artillery,  paiiolled  along  the  WonxMEoff-road,  also  io  thedivee- 
Imd  et  Baidar,  and  reconnoitred  tbe  ooantry  to  tbe  extreme  rigbt. 

Tbe  force  oltiaateiy  took  up  a  position  on  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  rirsr* 
Tbe  M^t  of  tbe  Freaeb  rested  nnder  a  redoubt  estahUsbed  upon  tbe  edgf 
of  a  rtdge  which  orerbaags  the  valley  opposite  tbe  Inkennan  beighi^ 
tbeir  n'ght  ezteadiog  beyond  Traktir.  Further  to  the  right,  and  beyooid 
Tehef^guo,  the  ground  was  oeeupied  by  the  Sardiaiaa  troops,  ianked  by 
tbe  British  artiilery  and  eavalry.  Omar  Pasha  bad  at  the  same  time 
occupied  tbe  low  heights  in  front  of  Balaklava,  and  was  thus  in  a  positmn 
to  afford  support  to  tbe  French  dirisions  before  him. 

Hiis  forward  movement  of  the  AlHed  forces — the  first  since  the  ooen- 
pation  of  tbe  ever-oMmordblo  Heradieontk  Cfaersonesas—is  described  by 
eyewitnesses  as  having  presented  a  military  spectaele  ef  imposing 
grandeur.  Tbe  AMied  army  consisted  of  60,000  French,  English,  Turk^ 
mid  &rdioiaD8,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  efficieney,  and  desiring  nothing 
batter  than  to  eonfiront  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Large  numbers  of  Sar- 
dinians and  French  passed  by  tbe  right  ax^  occupied  Toborgun,  or 
Tdsergonna,  a  place  which  bas  acquired  a  celebrity  as  lasting  as  its 
romantic  beauty,  as  having  been  tbe  retreat,  from  time  to  time,  of  leam- 
iag  and  sdeoee.  Here^  surrounded  by  aM  that  coukl  captivate  in  sylnm 
lo^ebaKas,  a  palace  stood,  in  tbe  midst  of  gardeos,  watered  by  a  muki^ 
tide  of  fountains,  shaded  by  those  tall,  r^  poplars  seen  onW  in  tho 
SMsny  vales  of  the  Taurida,  and  planted  by  Moslem  hand.  Oneo  tbe 
nendence  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  it  became  tbe  property  of  a  membw  of  tbe 
Krim  Gnerai  fiuBily,  and  was  afkrwards  inh^Mted  b^  M.  Habliti,  wbo 
was  tbe  first  to  write  the  natural  history  of  tbe  Cnmea,  and  was  tba 
intimate  friend  of  Pallas,  who  often  took  up  his  abode  at  Tchorgun,  and 
is  said  to  have  composed  there  some  of  the  beet  passages  of  bis  valuable 
work.  Here,  also,  many  other  learned  men  have  stayed,  and  Qarke 
and  his  companions  were  hospitably  entertained. 

The  pakce.has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  the  country-house  of  a 
weakby  Greek,  inothia  tbe  wiJls  of  whose  garden  stands  a  tall  polygonal 
tower,  of  large  size,  covered  by  a  dome,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  buik  by  a  Turkirii  pasha,  but  considered  by  othars  to  be  of  SMora 
laBMte  antiquity  and  of  Genoese  construction.  This  is  tbe  building 
spoken  of  by  the  Crimean  correspondents  as  *'  a  large  church  tower. 
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Tchoreiin,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  situated  immediately  behind  a  high 
hill,  which  has  been  formidably  entrenched  by  the  Russians. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  French  had  occupied  some  parts  of 
ihe  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchemaya ;  whilst  a  Turkish  force 
had  been  marched  in  the  direction  of  Aktiyar,  at  the  head  of  the  Sebasto- 
pol  inlet.  The  Russians  would  not  be  likely  to  offer  any  material  resist- 
ance to  an  advancing  force  till  they  got  to  the  neifiphbourhood  of  Mangup 
Kalah,  on  the  Upper  Belbek,  on  the  way  to  Baktchi-Sarai,  or  till  they 
got  up  their  reinforcements,  when  they  may  possibly  give  battle  in  the 
Tchemaya. 

KERTCH. 

This  is  not  all :  a  fleet  conveying  an  expeditionary  army,  conasting 
of  7000  French  and  three  batteries,  under  the  orders  of  General  d'Aute* 
marre ;  of  3000  English  and  one  battery,  under  General  Sir  George 
Brown ;  of  5000  Turks  and  a  battery  borrowed  from  Omar  Pasha's 
army,  sailed  from  off  Sebastopol  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  for  the  Struts 
of  Kertch  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  weather  was  so  foggy  that  the 
whole  of  the  ships  and  steamers  did  not  reach  the  rendezvous,  four  leagues 
off  Cape  Takli,  till  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  birthday  of 
her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen;  and  both  armies  and  navies, 
gazing  for  the  first  time  at  the  magni^cent  opening  lefi  by  nature  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  anticipated,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  not  without  reason,  a  successful  celebration  of  so  auspicious  a  day. 

Cape  Takli  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  land  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  and  the  fleet  sailed  thence  to  a  fine  smooth  bay  beyond  Cape 
Kamisch.  Some  six  or  eight  pieces  of  light  artillery  had  been  seen  follow- 
ing the  fleet  along  the  shore,  and  a  few  Cossacks  were  galloping  through 
the  meadows,  half- concealed  by  the  rich  rank  grass;  but  no  opposition  was 
made  to  the  disembarkation,  and  the  first  of  the  troops  reached  the  shore 
at  ten  o'clock.  These,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  were  pushed  on  to  oc- 
cupy the  village  of  Anibalaki,  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  ridge  of  rising 
ground  which  overlooks  the  marshy  plain  with  its  salt  lake,  where  the  landing 
was  effected,  and  stretching  down  to  the  White  Cape  (Ak  Bumu)  on  the 
other.  Such  a  position  enabled  the  troops  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 
disembarkation.  A  few  houses,  some  of  a  better  class,  were  also  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  expanse  of  rich  green,  which  was  freshened  into 
extreme  verdure  and  intensity  of  colouring  by  the  salt  lagoons  that  run 
into  the  sea  from  the  level  land  behind.  The  tops  of  the  ridges,  which 
intersected  this  low,  marshy  land,  were  also  covered  with  tumuli,  large 
and  small,  most  of  them  very  sharp  and  well  defined.  Some  Russian 
horsemen  showed  themselves  on  these  heights,  but  a  few  shells  from  the 
protecting  steam -vessels  sufficed  to  disperse  them. 

The  admirals  in  command  were  aware  that  the  eneniy  had  established 
two  batteries,  one  of  twenty-six  guns  of  heavy  calibre  (raolovskaya,  or  of 
St  Paul),  and  another  battery  of  three  ^ns  at  the  White  Cape  (Ak 
Bumu).  These  batteries  were  not  the  only  obstacles  which  the  Russians  had 
intended  opposing  to  the  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  force  the  passasfe 
at  the  White  Cape — a  great  number  of  vessels  had  also  been  sunk  in  t£e 
passage.     Dispersed  by  currents  and  the  melting  of  the  ice,  these  vessels 
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femed  80  many  reefii  not  indicmied  by  the  lead,  tnd  of  the  position  o£ 
which  ihey  were  completely  ignonuit.  The  enemy  had«  moreover,  eonk 
ocploeive  machines,  which  communicated  by  meant  of  a  triple  brass  wire, 
eovered  with  a  gutta  percha  wrapper,  with  a  Yoltaic  pile  in  the  battery  of 
St.  Paul 

As  the  fleets  howeyer,  approached  these  defensive  works,  a  rioknt  ex* 
ploeiony  fc^owed  by  successive  reports,  announced  to  those  on  board,  as 
well  as  to  the  forces  that  had  disem  oarked,  that  the  Russians  were  blowing 
Txp  their  powder  magazines,  and  had  given  up  the  idea  of  contesting  this 
first  passage.  The  abandonment  of  the  Wmte  Cape  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  enemy  had  reserved  a  more  advantageous  line  of  defence,  behind 
which  they  would  concentrate  their  forces.  The  castle  of  Yeni-Ralah 
ofifered,  in  fiict,  to  the  Russians  a  redoubt,  the  thick  masonry  of  which 
would  have  withstood  the  fire  of  the  field  batteries  for  a  long  time.  A 
long  line  of  floating  batteries  and  transport  ships  armed  with  guns  also 
barred  this  second  passage,  in  which  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not  more 
than  thirteen  feet,  and  therefore  only  accessible  to  gunboats.  Thb  line 
of  floating  batteries  was  so  disposed  as  to  be  able  to  add  their  fire  to  the 
eross-fire  of  the  batteries  of  Yeni-Kalah,  and  of  the  Russian  battery 
erected  on  the  Chedta,  or  Chesura  bank— a  lone  spit  of  mud  and  sand 
that  juts  out  from  the  Gulf  of  Taman.  The  lubandonment  of  the  de-^ 
fences  of  the  White  Cape  had  been  the  signal  for  the  firing  of  some  large 
com  magazines  in  Kertch,  as  well  as  of  two  steamers  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  Cossacks  burnt  all  the  forage  and  farm-houses  in  their  way.  It  be- 
came exceedingly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  troops  should  push  forward 
and  prevent  fnxther  destruction  of  property ;  but,  as  only  a  few  of  the 
Turkish  troops  had  landed,  and  but  little  of  the  artillery.  Sir  G.  Brown 
contented  himself  with  requesting  General  d'Autemarre  to  patrol  towards 
the  town  and  port  of  Kertch. 

At  the  same  time  also  that  the  batteries  off  the  White  Cape  were  aban- 
doned, some  of  the  smaller  war-steamers  had  been  enabled  to  enter  the 
bay  in  which  the  last-mentioned  town  is  situate.  A  most  excitmg  scene 
then  took  place.  One  of  the  enemy's  steamers  was  making  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  gunboat  Snake  dashed  forward  at  once 
to  intercept  her.  Her  gallant  commander,  Lieutenant  M'Killop,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  her  off  and  engaging  her,  but  not  un^  she  had  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  tne  forts  of  Yeni-Kalah.  After  a  sharp 
fire  on  both  sides  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Snake  succeeded  in 
setting  the  enemy  on  fire  witn  Lancaster  shells,  from  which  she  blew  up, 
the  crew  with  difficulty  getting  away.  During  this  engagement  the  forts 
at  Yeni-ELalah  kept  up  a  well-directed  and  continuous  !fire,  which  was 
returned  with  the  Snake's  heavy  shelL  Three  steamers  also  came  down 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  opened  fire  on  the  Snake  with 
very  long-range  guns,  tbeir  shot  frequently  passing  over  the  gunboat  at 
about  4000  yards.  The  Snake  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  engage 
the  batteries  and  steamer  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  sent  up  to  its 
assistance  until  recalled  by  the  Miranda, 

This  gallant  action  of  the  Snake  and  her  consort  decided  the  fate  of 
Kerteh  and  Yeni-Kalah,  for  the  French  and  English  steamers  that  came 
up  to  her  assistance  continued  the  fight  which  had  been  begun  so  aus- 
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pusiMsty.  At  about  mx  o^dock  die  battenw  of  Ted-Kaldi  sod  tbow  M 
the  baj  of  Kcvtck  ceased  fini^»  And  the  Busakins  blew  op  their  woritr 
and  abaodoned  both  pkicei.  Dtak  pillan  of  saioke,  tingM  at  die  bats 
with  flame,  begfan  to  shoot  ap  all  over  dM  hiU^sidei  f  tome  of  them  loaa 
from  the  gorernment  houses  and  stores  of  Ambalaki,  others  from  leoiateA 
heosee  farther  hihind ;  ethen  from  storee  which  the  retreating  Rusoans 
dastfo^ed  in  thor  flight  Constaot  expiosiona  shook  the  air,  aad  single 
gniie  sounded  here  and  there  coBliniiousty  throughout  the  night.  Hete 
•  ship  laj  blaabg  on  a  sandbank  en  the  Idft^  while  a  Cann-lieaae  in  flamaa 
lig4ited  up  the  aky  on  the  rights  and  obscured  the  pale  moon  witk 
Tolnmes  of  inky  smoke.  Thai  was  the  Queen's  birthday  cdebrated  in 
the  CrinKMu 

The  Rus^ana  are  deeer^>ed  as  hartag  bnmt,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
aibandonment  of  Kerlc^  and  Yeni-Kalaby  three  steamen  and  some  thirty 
transports  and  trading-vessels.  The  amount  of  com  destroyed  was  com- 
poted  at  160,000  sacks  of  oats,  360,000  aaoki  of  com,  and  100i,000i 
sacks  of  flour.*  The  number  of  guns  taken  by  the  Allies  exeeeded  100 ; 
and  five  veswls  hulen  with  com  having  sabsequently  ran  into  the  bay, 
ignorant  at  the  pUce  having  been  taken,  were  captured.  The  eoceai 
fnmidied  by  the  country  around  nnmbered  over  1000  head.  It  ia 
eaCimated  that  the  Russuras  blew  up  in  the  magazine  of  Yeoi-Kalah 
npwarde  of  70,000  Ibe.  of  powder.  The  shock  was  so  great  diat  many 
honses  were  destroyed,  and  vesaelt  anchored  ten  miks  out  at  sea  feh  it 
severely.  In  aH  the  diflerent  explosions  upwards  of  200,000  lbs.  of 
powder  were  destroyed,  as  was  alao  a  large  store  of  shells  and  eaD»en«* 
mUs.     a  carriage-lactoiy  and  a  fovndiy  were  also  borat  down« 

In  die  mean  time  the  hnding  had  been  still  going  on  in  KamisehBay, 
and  was  eontmned  during  the  whole  of  dw  i^ht  of  die  24di,  the  awa 
who  had  got  ashore  setting  to  work  to  enjoy  diemeehres  in  Ambalaki  and 
tile  neighbonring  hamlets  a^well  as  iK^/  cookL  Our  gallant  alfies  are 
deecribed  as  aatierpating  all  others  in  tfaIR  celefity  with  whidi  they  di»- 
enemnbered  the  enemy's  hooaes  of  aH  avMi|eble  preperty.  Every  cup- 
board is  amusingly  described  by  ^ Our  OwnCQTte&p^d&ai€*  as  having  a 
pair  of  red  breeches  stealing  out  of  it  and  a  blue\^t'ii>side  of  it. 

The  next  day,  the  25th,  althot^h  the  whole  f^^bad  not  yet  kwled. 
Sir  George  Brown  deemed  it  imperative  to  proceedSl  ^^  placing  the 
Fnnich  on  the  right,  the  British  troops  on  the  left,  «B^  tiie  Turks  m 
reser?e,  the  hivading  army  marched  ofl^  the  Fren5\»o  contiguoas 
oohimns,  foIk>wed  by  their  artillery  ;  the  British,  consisting^  ^  42nd, 
71st,  79di,  and  93rd  regiments,  widi  Barker's  battery,  and\ftT  <^  *• 
Sth  Hussars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Salis,  in  echelons  dh^^"™^' 
covering  dieir  flank;  and  die  Turkwh  troops  in  condguous  colM«n*  ^ 

IwttaKons,  covering  die  rear  of  die  whole  uodl  th^  apprMcbed  i 

cincts  of  Kertch,  when  die  wh<*>  of  the  troops  broke  mto  an  or 
column  of  ronte. 

No  opposidon  was  prssented  to  the  onward  march  of  the  land  expediti^' 

«l?.JI!!f  i?*2?^**  ^  *®  Cnstom^wose  returns  that  the  enemy,  w 
eyacMtiiig  Kwtdi,  destroyed  4,166,000  lbs.  of  com  and  503,000  lbs.  of  floJ 
xne  SoMians  had  commenced,  shorUj  liefore  the  arrival  of  the  AlUes,  sendiiA 
daily  convoys  mto  the  interior  of  the  Crimea  of  about  1500  waggons,  ^h  oo«1 
tamiDg  half  a  ton  weight  of  grain  or  flour.  1 
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the  tfoops  passed  <lin>iigh  ibe  town  of  KcHck  witk  tl^ 
end  witfaouft  the  sti^tesi  disorder;  the  sliopt  femaiaed  open,  and  w«  an 
told  of  an  officer  who  gratified  hit  thirst  with  a  bottle  of  seda»watsr  with 
a  dash  oC  Hgmv  in  it,  as  if  he  had  been  ouwchiog  dlroogfa  Dover.* 
Unfatrtunatdj,  this  day  tuned  out  Teiy  hot,  and  in  Um  subsequent  part 
<3i  tkis  march,  which  was  eaitied  on-^pvobablj  to  save  Keilch  mm 
pillage — ss  fer  as  Yeai-Kahd^  the  men  sufieml  seferclj  ftom  wm*  of 
water  and  £itig«e. 

So  perfeetly  qviet  and  wdl-eoodoeted  was  the  marsh  of  the  Allise  iato 
Kertch,  that  the  deet  were  not  aware  of  tiK  eaotore  of  the  towa  tiU  tke 
troope  were  seen  sannoanting  the  hill  ob  whidi  Yeai-Kakh  is  sitaated. 
*^  The  columns  of  die  AIBed  tfoops,**  wiote  the  eorrsspoodsnt  t^  the 
Times  on  Friday,  aX  12\  TM.y  <<  are  now  Tisible,  adTaaetnr  ofer  the  hiU 
on  which  Teai-Kahdi  is  situate.  Kectch  hae  therefore  fi&D  wkhovt  a 
Wow." 

A  combined  steam-flotilla,  eoosisting  of  the  Miranda,  Vnmmms, 
Curlewy  Swmilow,  SiromkoH,  Ardemi,  Medina,  WrmngUr,  Ffwr,  Lymrn^ 
BeermO,  Arrow^  Snake^  BtagU^  and  fire  French  lessolsy  under  the 
eonmand  of  Captun  Ljon%  of  the  Mkanda^  and  Captain  de  9edhiueg, 
of  the  French  aafj,  passed  the  Straits  of  Kertch  the  sane  bb^  (the 
24th),  anchorii^  just  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  Yei|»-Kahdi  batteciea*  The 
next  morning  a  channel  was  baojed  on  die  Yeni  Knlah  side,  whilst  the 
Fyer  was  got  into  a  positien  to  threaten  the  letyeat  of  the  RassiangaffiseB 
of  the  forts  <A  the  Cheska  or  €heeura  Spit»  the  Xjriijrpassing  round  bjr 
the  Gulf  of  Taman  to  comatand  the  rear  of  die  Ibti^  llie  ensasy,  ateia^ 
himself  thus  surrounded,  exploded  his  msgaMies  and  ahaadooed  his 
worksy  making  a  preeipitato  retreat  under  ths  fire  of  the  Viper's  gaos. 

The  steam  flotilla  proceeded  theaoe  into  the  Sea  of  Asof  towaads 
Bcrdiansk.  This  is  a  port  on  the  river  Berda,  which,  next  to  Odessa^  is 
the  largest  com  emporium  in  Southern  Russia,  there  being  there  ahra^ 
s  saji^yty  worth  semid  miUions  of  roubles.  As  a  geaeval  rulev  one  tesm 
of  Southern  Russia  can  prosper  only  at  die  expense  and  hf  the  ahandnv- 
meat  of  another;  thus  Khesion  has  been  sacrificed  to  Odessa^  Kafla  to 
Kertch,  and  thus  Marioupol  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  hnportance 
since  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  move  advantageously-situated  harbour 
of  Ber&osk,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prMuee  of  the  surrounding 
country  takes  its  way.  It  nrast,  hvwever,  be  owned  that  die  preference 
given  to  Berdiansk  is  well  grounded.  Placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivsr 
Bcfda,  it  is  net  onfy  die  Mst  port  in  the  Sea  of  Aao^  but  also  the  only 

*  We  regret  very  much  to  see  since  this  was  written  that  the  ffreatett  excesses 
have  been  committed  by  our  barbarian  alliei — ^the  Turks.  The  unfortunate 
town  has  fiiUen  befoit  a  bmtal  soldiery.  The  mustum  and  Hs  farvahiable  coOec* 
tion  of  Bosphorian  oatiquitiss  is,  alas !  no  msie.  To  piUage  and  wanton  devae- 
tatioD,  the  Turkish  strafgkss  aie  said  to  have  added  ail  Itinds  of  optrsBpcs  - 
violation  and  murder.  Borne  English  merduuit  aailors  are  ako  said,  to  their  dis- 
grace, to  hare  aided  in  the  sacking  of  a  defenceless  town,  that  bad  submitted,  oflferinff 
Head  and  salt  to  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  and  Bngtiih 
regular  troope  endeaveured  to  osmvoi  the  ciesasss  of  ths  Tasks,  and  of  some  of 
their  own  countrymen ;  tlis  fcsiMr  had  set  an  Magpie  whisb  it  was  imposiftUe 
for  the  latter  not  to  profit  by.  We  hope  the  commanders  wiU  get  to  understand 
better  what  kind  of  allies  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  in  Aiture  give  them  more 
of  the  fighting,  and  less  of  the  plundering  and  murdering  to  da 
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one  in  which  deep  water  is  to  be  found*  Hence  is  it  not  only  the  empo- 
xinm  for  the  pitxluce  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  it  is  also  the  chief 
dep6t  for  salt  imported  from  the  Crimea. 

The  Anglo-French  steam-flotilla  anchored  at  3.30  p.m.,  on  the  26th 
of  Majy  oft  the  lighthouse  on  the  spit  at  Berdiansk,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  the  harbour  and  beach,  and  a  large  number  of  merchant 
Tesseli.  The  boats  of  both  the  English  and  French  ships—the  former 
under  Commander  Sherard  Osbom — were  then  sent  to  destroy  these 
Teasels^  as  well  as  some  lying  about  four  miles  off,  and  a  storehouse.  All 
this  was  completed  by  dark,  and  during  the  same  time  other  steamers  of 
the  two  squadrons  were  chasing  and  destroying  vessels  in  all  directions. 

At  daylight  the  ensuing  day,  the  27  th,  the  English  and  French  squa- 
drons steamed  up  the  river,  where  they  found  the  four  steamers  of  war 
which  had  escaped  from  Kertch  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral 
Wolff,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  the  Moloditz.  These  were  run  on  shore, 
abandoned,  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  The  flotilla  then  anchored 
off  the  town,  the  Miranda  in  fifteen  feet,  and  the  gunboats  in  propor- 
tionally less  water,  in  a  position  which  effectually  commanded  the  town 
and  beach.  The  small-armed  men  and  marines  of  the  squadron  were 
then  landed  under  Commander  Lambert  of  the  Curlew^  accompanied  by 
those  of  the  French  ships,  with  orders  to  destroy  all  shipping  and  govern- 
ment stores,  but  to  respect  private  property.  This  was  done  without 
molestation,  although  800  Cossacks,  with  guns,  were  reported  to  be  at 
Fetroskoi,  five  miles  off.  Many  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  com  stores 
to  the  estimated  value  of  50,000/.  An  8-inch  62  cwt.  gun  was  also 
recovered  ^m  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  Russian  steamers. 

The  destruction  of  war  steamers  and  stores  at  Berdiansk  having  been 
completed,  the  squadrons  weighed  for  Arabat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Swallow  and  Wrangler^  which  were  despatched  to  Yenitchi,  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea ;  and  the  Curlew^  which 
was  sent  to  cnnse  between  Krivaia  Spit  and  Sand  Island,  and  thus  pre- 
vent vessels  making  their  escape  by  getting  up  the  river  Don. 

The  flotilla  arrived  off  Arabat  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  This 
fortress,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  root  of  the  tongue  called  Tonka, 
or  Arabatskaia-Strelka — the  Chersonese  of  Zeno  of  olden  times — and 
which  separates  the  Putrid  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  of  Turk- 
ish construction,  presenting  stone  walls  and  bastions,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  moat,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge  ;  projecting  between  (he 
two  seas,  it  is  a  place,  although  in  a  ruinous  condition,  still  of  consider- 
able streng^,  and  of  much  strategic  importance.  In  the  interior,  also, 
it  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Scott's  visit  (1853),  nunous  ;  but  there  was  a 
small  mosque  still  pretty  perfect.  There  is  a  village  attached  to  the 
fortress  which  is  composed  of  one  long  straggling  street. 

The  fort,  which  mounted  thirty  guns  at  the  time  when  the  British 
and  French  squadrons  approached  it,  was  at  once  engaged,  and  the  com- 
bat lasted  an  nour  and  a  hal^  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  shell  blew  up 
the  enemy's  magarine.  The  ships  having  been  oraered  to  keep  at  shell 
range,  and  being  well  handled,  notwithstanding  a  very  strong  breeze  and 
shoal  water,  ha^d  only  one  casualty,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Medina 
being  slightly  wounded  by  a  splinter ;  and  the  senior  French  officer  Cap- 
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iain  de  Sedaiges'  ship  received  two  shots  in  the  hull,  but  fortunately  no 
one  was  hurt  The  enemy,  it  is  said,  must  have  lost  many  men,  from  the 
precision  with  which  the*  shells  burst  in  his  works,  independently  of  that 
caused  by  the  explosion. 

The  strength  of  the  garrison  at  Arabat  rendering  any  attempt  at 
landing  out  of  the  question,  Captain  Lyons  proceeded  with  his  squa- 
dron to  Tenitchi,  Captain  de  Sedaiges  and  the  French  flotilla  separating 
at  the  same  time  from  their  companions  and  returning  to  Kertoh.  The 
British  squadron  arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  Straits  of  Yenitchi, 
-where  the  SwaUaw  and  Wrangler  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the 
vessels  which  lay  outside  the  stnuts,  before  Captain  Lyons  and  the 
squadron  arrived ;  but  a  great  number  of  vessels  had  passed  the  straits, 
which  are  described  as  being  only  from  fifty  to  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
commanded  by  the  low  cli£Ps  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  were  moored 
inside  under  the  cliff. 

Commander  Crauford  was  sent  early  the  next  morning,  the  29th  of 
May,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  all  these 
vessels,  of  the  immense  com  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  of  all  government  property  of  every  description,  stipulating 
at  the  same  time  that,  if  these  terms  were  complied  with,  the  town  would 
be  spared,  and  private  property  respected ;  but  that,  if  not,  the  inhabitants 
were  immediately  to  leave  the  town. 

Commander  Crauford  was  received  by  an  officer  of  some  rank,  who 
refused  to  accede  to  these  terms,  saying  that  any  attempt  to  land  or 
destroy  the  vessels  would  be  resisted.  The  enemy  at  this  time  had  six 
field-pieces  in  position,  and  about  two  hundred  men  with  them,  and  a 
battalion  of  inrantir  with  mounted  Cossacks  were  visible  from  the  mast- 
head drawn  up  behind  the  town. 

Having  allowed  till  nine  a.m.  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  refusal  to 
deliver  up  the  vessels  and  stores,  and  receiving  no  further  communication. 
Captain  Lyons  hauled  down  the  flag  of  truce,  and  placed  the  steamers  as 
near  to  the  town  and  the  passage  into  the  Putrid  Sea  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  would  allow ;  but  they  were  only  able  to  approach  within  long  range. 
Seeing  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  enemy,  who  had  removed  his  guns 
from  their  former  position,  could  place  them  in  the  town  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  passage,  and  that  if  he  could  place  his  infantry  in  a  similar 
manner,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  boats  to  pass  the  channel  and 
destroy  the  vessels  and  stores.  Captain  Lyons  directed  the  ships  to  shell 
the  town,  which  they  did  so  effectually  that  the  boats  got  safely  through 
the  passage,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  shipping  (seventy-three  in  number) 
and  the  com  stores,  returned  without  an  accident. 

The  wind  having  shifted  about  two  hours  after  the  boats  came  off, 
some  of  the  com  stores  did  not  catch  fire;  seeing  which,  Lieutenant 
Cecil  Buckley,  of  the  Miranda^  a  gallant  young  officer,  who  has  seen 
much  sendee  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Pacific ;  who  was  with  the 
Miranda  in  advance  of  the  fleet  last  year  in  the  Baltic;  who  served 
in  the  same  ship  during  the  adventurous  cruise  in  the  White  Sea ;  and 
who  now  led  on  the  Miranda's  pinnace  in  the  attack  upon  Yenitchi,  as 
he  subsequently  also  did  at  Taganrog,  volunteered,  with  Lieutenant  Hugh 
T.  Burgoyne,  of  the  SwaUaWj  and  Mr.  John  Roberts,  gunner  of  the 
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Ardimi^  t&  Und  alone,  and  fire  thete  stores.  This  offer  Cafytaia  Ljoh 
accepted,  aldioogb  Mly  awarc^  as  he  hiaiself  states  in  his  daqpatcfaes^  ef 
the  iauninent  risk  there  would  be  in  landing  a  party  ia  presence  of  scteh 
a  superior  force,  and  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  ships. 

This  Tery  dangerous  seryice^  which  reminds  one  of  the  exploits  ef  the 
booeaneers  of  oi^  and  shows  that  the  same  adventurous  and  enterprisiiig 
qpuit  which  has  alwapw  characterised  the  British  navy  only  awaits  a 
|Mt>per  £M  to  diralay  itsdf  as  vigorously  and  as  energetieaUy  as  ever, 
was  nost  suceessmlly  performed,  the  gallant  trio  having  a  very  nanofw 
escape  from  the  Cossacks,  who  did  their  best  to  cut  off  their  retreat  te 
their  boats.  lieutouuit  Mackenzie  had  pushed  on  at  the  same  time,  aad 
was  burning  the  remaining  vessels  under  a  heavy  fire  of  four  fieU-guns^ 
and  musketry  placed  almost  within  point-blank  range  of  the  boata.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  tM  anti-patriotio  spirit  of  a  Crimean 
correspondent  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  represent  this  action  as  a  dis- 
graoenil  onslau^t  on  a  village  of  mud  huts,  without  a  soKtary  gmi  or 
musket  to  defend  it.  The  same  veracious  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
three  steamers  destroyed  by  the  enemy  at  Berdiaaski  to  avoid  capture 
as  '^  seeming  to  have  been  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of  weather,"  and  the 
shells  sent  after  the  battalion  of  infantry  and  Cossacks,  visible  only  liroa 
the  mast-head  at  Yoaitdii,  he  describes  as  having  fired  unsuccessfully  at 
a  whitewashed  house  and  a  wooden  churdi  near  it !  What  a  treasure 
soeh  a  blind-adder  of  a  correspondent  must  be  to  a  cheap  newspaper,  and 
what  a  fund  of  morriment  must  his  versions  of  what  is  gcHug  on  afford 
to  the  "  Aaovian  fleet,"  as  he  grandiloquently  calls  it 

Everything  that  was  designed  to  oe  done  having  been  effectuallj 
aooomplished— upwards  of  ninety  vessels  destroyed,  and  com  for  our  Mus^ 
covite  enemies  of  the  estimated  value  of  100,000/.  having  been  burnt  ift 
this  bombardment — ^the  boats  returned,  and  although  several  of  them 
were  struek  by  grape  and  case-shot,  most  fortunately  only  one  man  was 
slightly  wounded. 

On  the  3rd,  5th,  and  6th  of  June,  the  once-more-united  squadron, 
under  Captains  Lyons  and  De  Sedaiges,  destroyed  the  government  stores 
at  the  impoitant  towns  of  Marioupol,  Taganrog,  and  Eisk.  The  two 
former  places  are  well  known  as  the  chief  outports  of  that  part  of  Russia ; 
the  latter  is  a  small  port  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea  south-west  of  Azof,  on 
the  Caucasian  side. 

The  victorious  occupation  of  the  town  of  Kertch  and  the  n^ghbouring 
eastleof  Yeni-Kalah  by  the  Allied  forces,  the  command  we  ^us  obtained 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  oi  the  Sea  of  Aaof,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  power  upon  another  point  of  the  highest  strategical  impor- 
tance in  the  Russian  territories,  are  events  which  in  every  way  augur 
most  auspiciously  for  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  place  in  our  hands  a  material  pledge  for  the  triumphant 
termination  of  the  war.  This  result  is  the  more  glorious  and  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  the  Russians  must  l<»ig  have  foreseen  that  such  an 
operation  would  sooner  or  later  be  attempted,  and  there  are  few  points  in 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar  the  loss  of  which  could  be  more  serious 
to  success  in  his  avowed  career  of  ambitions  aggression.  If  the  Alliea 
proceeded  no  further  than  to  ooeupy  and  boU  t£d  Straits  of  Yeni-Kalah 
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»i  tlM  pauMuIa  pf  Kftrid^  wbicb  i«  easily  deftiMiiUt  bj  anj  pow 
hvng  Uift  conMMBd  ol  tlifr  Ma»  tkey  wovld  rMMw  m  posMancn  rf  IIm 
lifiy  to  oM»  oCtbe  principal  appvoaekes  Id  the  greaieff  pari  of  dw  Rnaiii 
temtoriea  thai  hara  loii|^  baea  liald  oiilj  in  alieyaace.  Tigaarog,  Aaa^ 
Mancmpol,  BeidiaDak,  £iak»  and  Karteh,  aU  aoMasfciaL  to«n%  «kU» 
ii  1mm  been  ibe  poUey  of  tba^  Baaaian  go^enmaai  t&  prataat  and 
fiDator  witb  tike  nlnMMi  caia  for  aov  naarly  m  ea^iiry,  aaiat  only  by  IIm 
ftaedan  ^  trada  botwecn  tba  Saa  of  Aaof  and  tha  Eiuma.  The  wlM>la 
azforts  of  tbe  Talley  of  tha  Don  and  ita  trilNitam%  and  the  oanmanacnr 
tion  belwaen  tha  bon  and  tha  Volga*  whidi  pWoai  tha  trada  of  tha* 
nigb^  stream  in  aonnexion  with  the  markets  of  Enfoaa^  all  depend  oi^ 
this  neek  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof ;  so  that  it  ia  no  exaggeration  tn  assart  theft 
onr  oecapalioa  of  Kerteh  vill  be  feli  in  Ae  interior  of  Bnosw^  froaa 
Moaeow  to  Astrakhan. 

Among  the  BM>re  immediate  adrantages  raaoltiiig  from  the  eoeopatioB 
of  the  straits,  may  be  reckoned  the  intemiptioa  of  the  snpplies  which  the 
Bnawan  army  in  the  Crimea,  has  hitherto  drawn  from  the  San  of  Aaof  ; 
and  when  tbie  AlUes  shall  have  pnshed  on  to  Arabat  and  Ka&>  only  tha 
Bne  of  Ferekop  will  remain,  and  it  is  quite  inaafficient  for  the  maintenanee 
of  a  large  aimif  Hi  tbe  interior  of  the  Crimea ;  so  we  need  not»  as  far  aa 
that  territory  is  eoncemed,  be  terrified  at  the  basts  which  the  fnithlcm 
naaa  of  Austria  ia  letting  loose  upon  us  from  the  eon6nea  of  Poland. 
The  Crimea  itself  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  to  feed  ita  own  spaoa 
population^  and  it  waa  by  commttnieatien  with  tbe  inexhanstiUe  gmr 
nariea  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  that  the  Russian  magaxinea  were  tnpplied. 

The  RuBsiana  were  foreed  at  the  same  time^  by  tbe  oecupatiott  of  the 
straita,  to  destroiy  their  fortifioatiena  on  the  Asiatic  shoaei  tbe  peoinsala 
ef  Taman  ia  so  dreamstanoed  that  it  bos  always  followed  the  fate  cf 
Kprt^'h,  or  of  whatever  town  nught  for  the  tame  being  be  the  stronghold 
of  the  straits ;  and  with  it  the  fdrtunea  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Kuban 
and  its  tributariea^and  of  the  coast  of  Cireassia,  ia  mora  or  lem  iotimatalj 
aasociated.  Heoee  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  evaenatioa  of  Aoapa,  of 
Sajnk-Kaialv  and  of  the  other  stroogfaolda  ef  Buana  along  the  rocky 
coast  of  Abamia^  soon  came  to  complete  the  scries  of  briUiant  snceessas 
which  have  so  rapidly  followed  opon  the  occupation  of  A^  Cimmerian 
Boaphorua  by  the  Allied  fleets^  Tbe  surrender  of  Anapa  ia  tbe  Circaa* 
sians  was  to  abandon  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  acentury  ef  incessant  waa^ 
tuKe,  and  ta  relinyish  the  moat  impottant  of  the  Rnsamn  stationa  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  tiie  Euxine.  It  ia  the  loss  not  only  of  a  fortresa  and  of 
a  district,  but  of  one  of  the  chief  lines  of  communication  with  the  Trana- 
Caucasian  provioces.  Built  by  the  Turks  in  1784  to  protect  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kuban,  and  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  loss  of  Azof  as  a  border 
fortress,  Anapa  was  several  times  captiurea  by  the  Russians — tbe  first 
time  in  1791 — ^but  restored  in  time  of  peace,  till  it  was  finally  subjected 
in  1828,  after  a  siege  of  thirty-two  days,  by  Prince  MenschikofF  and 
Admiral  Greig. 

As  a  geneinal  summary  of  the  existing  aspect  of  affairs,  tbe  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  and  that  of  tbe  Sea  of  Azof  have  been  destroyed  by  their 
own  commanders ;  tbe  occupation  of  Kerteh  closes  the  latter  sea  and 
the  commerce  of  every  port  within  it,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  the 
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south-eastern  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire.  !tTh6  Muscovites  are 
expelled  from  the  Circassian  coast ;  and  notwithstanding  reports  of  an 
advance  of  the  troops  on  Rars,  and  of  momentary  advantages  on 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  the  whole  army  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  pro- 
vinces is  in  realihr  placed  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  jeopardy.  Sur- 
rounded hy  hostile  populations,  and  hemmed  in  by  two  nations  in  arms, 
with  only  the  most  formidable  mountain  passes,  or  the  treacherous  waters 
of  the  Caspian,  by  which  to  effect  an  escape,  it  is  in  reality  threatened 
with  an  ultimate  annihilation.  For  the  Allies,  the  contest  is  contracted 
within  the  limits  of  a  peninsula,  where  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
enemy  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  against  them,  and  where  it  becomes 
every  day  more  difficult  to  support  a  large  body  of  troops,  or  even  to 
secure  a  line  of  retreat.  There  is  no  place  in  Europe  which  presents 
greater  strategical  advantages  to  the  operations  of  a  maritime  power 
supporting  an  army  of  invasion  with  a  powerful  fleet  than  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Allies  are  already  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  that,  though 
they  have  not  yet  invested  Sebastopol  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
they  will  soon  have  invested  the  whole  of  the  Crimea ;  and,  when  the 
supplies  are  cut  off,  the  greater  the  force  of  the  enemy  may  be  in  that 
country  the  less  able  will  he  be  to  maintain  it  there.  The  Russian  prin- 
ciple of  sinking  ships,  blowing  up  magazines,  and  destroying  everything 
before  an  enemy,  may  last  for  a  time,  and  cause  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, but  the  security  derived  from  such  proceedings  is  most  evanescent, 
and  when  opposed  to  a  persevering  foe,  cannot  be  long  in  telling  ag^nst 
those  who  aaopt  such  an  impolitic,  unprofessional,  and  most  unusual  course 
of  proceeding.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  *'  The  day  of  negotiation  has  passed; 
the  feeble  sutifioes  of  irresolute  ministers  are  at  an  end.  We  are  now 
entitled  to  use  the  language  of  Powers  having  two  hundred  thousand 
effective  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and,  while  Russia  contends  for  her  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Euxine,  the  Allied  flotilla  sweeps  the  coasts  and  har- 
Dours  of  the  Sea  of  Azof."  Was  ever  greater  humiliation  to  a  so-called 
colossal  Power  ?  Could  the  policy  of  Peter,  of  Catherine^  and  of  Nicholas, 
so  boastfully  adopted  by  the  present  Czar,  have  anticipated  such  a  solu- 
tion ?  The  feet  of  the  g^ant  are  struck  from  under  its  throne,  and  its  seat 
of  honour  tumbled  into  the  mud  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Vatel  and  Puffen- 
dorf  have  seldom  been  more  clearly  commented  upon  than  at  Sebastopol 
and  Kertch;  and,  notwithstanding  a  temporary  check  at  the  first- 
mentioned  fortress,  the  prog^ress  of  events  m  the  Crimea  promote  the 
work  of  peace  more  surely  and  more  quickly  than  '<  all  the  talents"  of 
Vienna  vaoipotentiaries. 
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The  bookshop  of  Sigoor  Piale,  in  the  *' Piazza  di  Spagna,"  is  die 
Roman  substitate  for  the  Englishman's  **  Subscription  Library,"  <<  Club," 
and  *^  Agency  Office*'  at  home.  It  is  flanked  on  the  one  hand  bj  the  M 
"  Caff^  Greco"  in  the  "  Condotti,**  where,  if  you  wish  to  study  at  leisure 
the  ruffian  costume  wad  farouche  airs  which  the  would-be  Raphaels  of 
the  artist- world  affect,  j*ou  can  do  so  under  shelter  of  a  cup  oigoodooffee^ 
provided  you  do  not  insult  the  attendant  by  calling  him  "  cameriere.*^ 
On  the  other  nde,  in  the  Piazza,  Piale's  is  bounded  by  a  more  modem 
ca£FI^,  where,  if  you  can  make  your  way  through  the  ^^far  nientt^*  groupa 
who  lounge  there  *'  morning,"  *'  noon,"  and  *'  night,"  you  may  be  served 
with  a  tolerable  ice !  Between  these  provedUori  for  bodily  wants,  Signor 
Piale  offers  food  for  your  mind  in  things  new  and  old ;  ^  real  English 
and  Irish  newspapers,"  as  well  as  '^  Galignani-gleaning8,"ybre^  editions 
of  English  authors,  **  standard"  and  *<  modem,**  and  this  in  an  unrestricted 
freedom  and  profusion,  which  you  mieht  not  anticipate  in  the  native 
**  habitat  of  the  "  index  prohibitorum  lidrarum.^ 

I  keep  among  the  ''  raro  and  curious"  books  of  my  library  a  Tolume,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description  :  Written  in  England,  in  an  anti- 
papal  strain,  marvellous  in  a  degenerate  follower  of  the  Wlidgs  of  1688; 
printed  by  some  pirate  publisher  in  republican  New  York;  told  and 
dressed  (in  the  delicate  calf  livery  of  Roman  binding)  under  the  note  •f 
uUra-montane  censorship,  and  brought  home  again  by  a  smuggling  pur- 
chaser, through  a  thousand  *'  Dogana"  dangers  by  *'  flood  and  field" — 
I  look  upon  my  copy  of  ''  Macaulay*s  Hutory  of  England"  as  quite  a 
literary  curiosity  in  its  way,  the  wonder  of  which  reaches  its  climax  when 
I  mention,  that  of  this  work  (the  *'  trade  price'*  of  which  is  one  guinea 
and  a  half  I  at  home)  I  became  the  possessor  for  about  five  or  six  smiling^ 
— thif  jk  of  this,  brother  book-purohasers,  and  sigh — but  all  evils  work  their 
own  cure  at  the  last,  and  sooner  or  later  the  '*  besom  of  reformation"  will 
rrach  the  craft  of  the  bibliopole,  as  well  as  other  '*  departmental  abuses  !" 
Besides  furnishing  his  news  and  his  literature,  Piale  serves,  to  the 
Englishman  at  Rome,  as  his  "  general  advertiser  ;**  to  his  shelves  are 
affixed  '<  notices  of  all  kinds,"  **  of  every  want  and  every  want's  supply." 
Here  catch  the  eye,  *'  Lodgings  to  Let  ;**  a ''  piano  prime  wanted ;"  *' articles 
of  vertu  for  sale ;"  travellers  or  excursionists  desirous  to  find  or  to  make  up 
a  party — all  proclaim  their  wants  and  wishes  at  Piale's.  One  man  bound 
'  for  the  '*  far  Orient,"  and  unwilling  to  give  his  Long  Acre  britschka 
'^for  a  song,"  announces  that  <<any  English  gentleman  may  have  the 
use  of  it  to  Florence,  Geneva,  or  other  given  point  on  the  road  home- 
wards, for  paying  the  posting.**     Does  a  party  travelling  **  Vetturino" 

•  The  Coffh  Greco  at  Bonie  is  said  to  maintain  the  same  absolutism  as  that  old- 
established  London  Citj  Tavern,  where,  if  you  do  not  call  for  your  dinner  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  the  habituis  of  the  house,  thns  '<  A  pint  of  port  €md  beef^ 
gUakr  yon  wiU  be  indifferently  served;  should  you  invert  the  precise  order  of 
the  words  and  call  for  <*  >!  beefsteak  and  pint  of  port  r  you  will  fare  no  better  for 
this  bungled  countersign.  In  like  manner  the  Caff^  Greco,  though  it  might  long 
smce  have  taken  rank  as  a  foremost  Roman  coffee-house,  will  only  answer  to  the 
word  ''botega'*  (shop)j  and  serves  its  customers  over  the  counter;  you  would  in- 
sult Uie  attendant  by  the  term  *<cameriere"  (waiter),  just  as  the  "freebom" 
American  **  help"  is  outraged  by  being  called  **  servant." 
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wish  for  two  or  more  to  complete  carg^  ?  or  does  a  solitary  tourist  desire 
to  visit  Tivoli  -or  Fretcati  in  oompany  ?  the  wish  in  these,  or  similar  cases, 
is  proclaimed  in  a  short  notice,  inviting  further  conference,  affichi  to 
Signor  Piale's  l^kshelves,  as  die  only  Mvertising  medimi  tn  Rone. 

^Vacantt  fourjdmcet  in  a  torckBght party  to  the  VMoamj^  was  «& 
SEoncKmcement  which  cavght  my  eye  one  morning,  and  led  to  further  in^ 
^iries,  whi^  resulted  in  engaging  for  **  self  and  fellows  "  the  Tacaaaes, 
and  ther^y  bringing  away  some  recollections  of  those  wondroos  halla  oC 
statuary,  more  indelible  than  a  series  of  visits  made  in  the  glare  of  s«a- 
shine,  and  !^e  stroasa  -of  visiton  on  open  days,  ooaid  have  impvesMd  vm. 
the  mind. 

A  night  YTsit  to  the  Vatican  is  m  master  involviag  some  expense,  aad 
reqmring,  it  is  said,  some  dipkmiatie  negotiation  through  artistk  dnig»- 
manship,  with  the  chamheHain,  <3fc  master  of  the  Vatican  Pakoe  ;  sf  this, 
howerer,  I  can  speak  nothing  positive,  for  my  party  had  been  framed  and 
arranged  before  I  was  an  admitted  partidpatxir.  I  DeKeve  the  afiir  nrast 
he  committed  to  some  sculptor  of  recognised  position  in  Rome,  who  mcMt 
himself  make  one  of  the  party,  as  lectm*er  on  the  beanties,  arrangsr  of  the 
lights,  and,  moreover,  as  held  answerable  for  the  decorum  and  good  wtt- 
met  of  Ms  convoy.  The  party  must  net  ezoeed  twelv«  persons,  exclusive 
tyf  Che  keepers  -ini  Swiss  guards,  and  but  one  party  is  admissible  each 
night.  The  expense  is  COTnderable;  hence  the  anxiety  to  have  lifae 
full  eomplement,  that  the  proportioDd  diarg^  may  be  lighter  to  eadh. 
The  items  of  this  charge  are,  fair  the  keepers  detained  on  their  posts  aftst 
public  hoors,  ibr  Swiss  guards  on  extra  duty,  obliged  to  go  round  with  the 
visitors,  and  themselves,  in  their  pietiiresque  **  Michael  Angeio-ei)«t^ 
costumes,  constituting  not  the  least  striking  part  of  the  ex^bitaon.  In 
fut,  a  night  party  to  the  Vatican  may  be  considered  tantamoont  to  nn- 
ning  a  "  special  train"  on  a  raUway  !  whidi,  inasmuch  as  it  p«ts  the 
wh^  establishment  on  the  alot  for  that  single  business,  must  be  naai 
far  accordingly ;  and  adding  to  this  ^  price  of  lights  necessary,  wnieh 
alone  may  be  set  down  at  four  or  five  pounds !  the  whole  chaige  is  mot 
veiT  unreasonable  at  about  fifteen  pounds ! 

The  charge  for  "  lights**  may  seem  exoesnve,  but  remember  that  it  is, 
as  it  should  be,  for  "  wax-fights! — illumination  fit  for  men  and  gods  alike.'' 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  conflict  raged  as  to  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  though  reason  mi^it  deoMind  a  vote  for  the  ^^fi- 
losopher*B  light,**  I  must  own  my  feelings  all  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Slout  old  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  when  he  h<nsted  the  flag  cf  the 
^  wax  candle**  as  the  *'  light  for  gentlemen** — if  for  gendemen,  iijhHion^ « 
mach  more  for  Gentile  gods  and  emperors,  who  had  leigned  and 
flourished  before  '<  Bode  light,**  <<  gas,**  or  other  *"  new  light**  was  m* 
vented.  1  found  this  feeling  come  strongly  over  me  as  I  saw  whole  heoa* 
tombs  of  wax  candles,  binding  in  bundles  to  fasten  into  the  huge  reflect- 
ing lantern^  so  contrived  9A  to  throw  the  light  foil  on  the  statues,  and 
4mi  the  spectators;  I  then  felt  to  the  full  than  any  other  kind  of  illumina* 
tkm  would  have  been  an  nnsuited  intrusive  aooompaniment  in  our  visit 
to  the  white  purity  of  ancient  sculpture;  the  reek  of  oil-smoke,  or  the 

*  Kothing  would  seem  to liave 'h&tn''hdow  or  oBove  the  grasp  of  BuotttroMl^ 
genlut.  To  his  artistic  taste  is  due  the  plan  of  the  Illumination  of  the  Dome  s( 
the  Vatican;  and  he  is  ssid  to  have  designed  the  pietoresgue  dress  of  the  Pope^i 
Swiss  Guard. 
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of  a&  il-InU  oil-lanm  w^M  haif^  hma  n  tbomiiNitian  m 
tkew  chaisie  htUs.  The  glare  of  ^  (oooM  iv«  haTe  comnHunded  it)  wooU 
)mw  flared  flattntinglj  a»d  impertiaentlj  on  the  grate  roajeety  of  the 
Mcieoti  nuiged  before  w,  wheraes  our  ahaded  wiix-light8  gave  exactly  tiie 
kind  and  d^vee  of  iUmiuiiatioo  whidi  became  tbe  ecene— clear,  deanlyy 
fragrant,  and  aot  orerpowerrag ;  even  tiiousfi  a  wax-drc^phig  diould  pro* 
frAeikePaiiaa  unootfaMes  of  <"  the  ApoHo/*  it  would  yield  as  easily  *'ad 
mt^mem"  now,  ai  when  of  old  the  aenlptor^s  nail  proved  the  perfection  of 
bb  work,  and  now,  aa  then,  leare  no  unworthy  stain;  so  that,  in  ererj 
point  of  view,  with  "^  the  atoot  old  Tory  *  I  cry,  "<  the  wax-light  fer  gen- 
tiemen  forever!" 

Onr  **  rendeavoos*  waa  fixed  for  half-oast  nine  o^ciock,  and  the  Piaaa 
e£  Si.  Peter's,  silvered  in  one  comer  by  the  pale  moonKght,  while  the  real 
eftiie  vast  area  lay  in  deep  shadow,  was  in  itself  a  ^  thing  of  beauty  " 
worth  a  visit  at  auoh  an  hoar.  We  had  arrived  some  time  before  the 
ethers,  and  as  each  successive  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Vatican  porch,  tlie 
mil  of  the  wheeb  and  horses'  hoo(a,  startlinr  the  echoes  of  the  deserled 
paasages,  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  whUe  the  Pope's  Swiss  guard, 
standing  to  their  arms  to  receive  the  visitors  and  inspect  the  vondier  eC 
admisuon,  was  an  exhibition  in  itself.  When  the  party  had  all  assemUed, 
a  ahffht  delay  oocnired,  as  the  officer  in  oonmand  told  off  a  certain 
■■mber  of  his  men  to  attend  us;  and  while  this  waa  being  done  I  sanntered 
forward  to  a  point  of  view  which,  often  as  I  had  stood,  and  **  tnmed  and 
tnmad  again  to  admire,  never  palled  upon  my  sense  of  the  beaotiful — I 
menn  the  long  perspective  from  the  first  lamHng  of  the  '^  ScaU  Regia** 
towards  the  Vatican  entrance.  I  can  recal  nodiing  so  entirely  satisfying 
mj  idea  of  the  stately  in  ardiitecture,  and  the  proportionate  in  perspee* 
tive,  as  this  unrivalled  staircase.  The  Scak  di  Giganti  at  Venice  is,  in 
its  measure,  fine,  and  in  historic  associations  interestiDg,  but  it  wants  the 
elegance  and  vista-like  lengthening  which  constitute  the  secret  of  the 
efiect  of  the  ^*  Scaia  Regia**  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  when  I  reached  the  first 
landine*,  the  downward  perspective  to  the  entrance  seemed  '^  immeasurably 
Sj^rem^  into  a  gloom,  terminated  by  the  pale  gleamy  light  of  the  moon  as 
in  a  background,  across  which  the  guards  and  others  in  th^  porch  flitted 
with  twinkling  lanterns  in  their  hands  like  shadows ;  while  the  position 
in  which  I  stood  was  still  and  sombre  as  the  entrance  of  a  marble  tomb. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  situations  and  moments  to  make  an  unefTaceable 
impression.  I  find,  daily,  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel  graduallY  rubbipg 
out  of  the  tablet  of  memory ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  one  which  will  hold  its 
ground  until  the  tablet  wears  out  beneath  it. 

All  was  in  order  at  last,  and  I  rather  felt,  than  saw,  that  the  main 
\)ody  of  the  party  was  moving  up  towards  me — I  heard  a  hum  of  subdued 
voices,  and  saw  mere  sparks  of  light  gleaming  phosphorescently  in  the 
distance — ^but  all  approached  with  a  processional  gravity  becoming  the 
place.  I  do  not  know  if  '*  silence"  be  one  of  the  regelated  conditions  of  a 
night  risit  to  the  Vatican ;  but  it  seems  as  if  sudh  order  would  have  been 
superfluous ;  for  I  doubt  much  if  the  noisiest  chatterer,  or  most  giggling 
iiMMin  Rome  would  have  been  disposed  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  rein- 
ing dlence  by  a  smartness  or  a  laugh.  We  moved  on  through  *'  Loggia* 
and  *^  (jallenai"  familiar  enough  by  day,  but  now  showing  strange  and 
ghostly  in  the  dubious  and  shifting  glimmer  of  our  lantems.  kX  the 
entrance  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  we  found  the  custodi  of  the  Museum 
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ready  to  attend  us ;  we  traTersed  this  fitting  avenue  to  the  halls  bejond, 
having  its  extent  of  wall  covered,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  clear  cut^ 
classical,  and  cheerless  epitaphs  of  the  heathen  dead,  well  confronted  on 
the  other  by  the  primitive  Christian's  language  of  faith  and  hope  in  ^^r 
death,  carved  in  the  rtuie  gravings  of  men  too  earnest  to  be  finical.  At 
ihe  further  end  of  this  street  of  tombs,  the  portals  of  the  haUs  of  statuary 
unclose,  and  here  the  preparations  for  our  illumination  were  completed  by 
binding  whole  sheaves  of  long  wax-candles  in  bundles  of  about  a  dozen  each. 
These  bimdles  were  placed  in  open  lanterns,  on  long  poles,  having  a  dark 
side  to  interpose  between  the  light  and  us.  These  the  attendants  bore  ia 
front,  as  the  lictors  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  heralded  the  RomsA 

magistrates  of  old,  and  we  moved  on,  marshalled  by  Mr.  M j*  the 

sculptor,  who  directed  the  whole.  This  gentleman,  at  intervals,  called  a 
halt,  directed  the  light-bearers  how  to  place  themselves  near  particular 
statues  and  at  different  points  of  view,  so  as  to  give  us,  arranged  at  a 
distance,  the  best  effects  of  light,  shade,  and  drapery.  During  these 
pauses  we  were  favoured  witn  certain  passages  of  profound  sculptile 
Lore,  which  would  probably  have  edified  us  more  if  they  had  not  been 
delivered  with  rather  too  much  of  the  mannerism  of  a  pedant  and  the 
onotony  of  a  showman. 

But  no  amount  of  pedantry  or  formality  could  destroy  the  wondrous 
effect  of  the  Vatican  statues,  contemplated  at  leisure  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  crowds,  and  with  light  and  shade  so  arranged  as  to  impart  to 
solid  stone  drapery  an  almost  ethereal  transparency,  and  giving  to  the 
noble  Grecian  or  Roman  profiles  around  the  expression  of  all  but  breathing 
life !  Few  Vatican  visitors  will  have  forjpotten  a  bust  of  the  *'  young 
Augustus,"  a  wonderful  conception  of  refined  beauty  in  that  transient 
stage  between  the  boy  and  the  man — 

Ere  sorrow  yet  has  dimm'd  the  eye. 
Or  time  has  taught  to  sow  in  tears. 

This  beautiful  bust  seldom  lacked  a  gazer  or  group  of  gazers,  endeavour- 
ing to  read  in  the  youthful  expression  of  the  lord  of  the  *'  Augustan 
Age"  those  elements  of  character  traceable  in  the  more  developed  features 
of  his  statue  ut  Florence,  and  which  marked  and  stained  the  after-career 
of  him  who,  as  the  price  of  empire,  delivered  up  Cicero  to  the  slaughter, 
and,  both  by  his  patronage  ana  example,  gave  to  his  times  that  tinge  of 
refined  sensuality  which  marks,  as  with  a  date^  the  incipient  decline  of 
the  sterner  virtues  of  old  Rome.  Looked  at  in  the  daylight,  one  might 
imagine  that  something  false  and  dissolute  could  be  traced  in  the  linea- 
ments of  the  impassive  marble ;  but,  with  the  warm  glow  of  torchlight 
on  the  features,  giving  a  blush  of  life  and  youthful  modesty  to  the  rounded 
cheeks  and  exquisitely-chiselled  proBle,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
connect  deceit  or  vice  with  a  countenance  which  might  well  have  been  the 
original  for  the  line 

Ingenui  puer  voltus — ^ingenuique  pudoris. 

*  There  are  two  gentlemen  of  this  name  in  Rome.  I  had  made  the  acquaints 
anoe  of  one  of  them  in  his  studio;  and  a  chief  inducement  to  join  the  party  had 
been  the  hope  of  being  gratified  bjr  his  clear  and  intelligent  expositions  of  the 
rules  of  his  art,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Vatican  statuary;  but— it  was  cAe  other 
Mr.M we  had! 
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We  looked  for  a  fine  efiect  from  the  ligliting-iip  of  the  colofsal  and 
allegoric  statne  of  the  Nile,  but  were  disappoiDtea.  The  massive  body 
and  recambent  attitude  of  the  principal  figfore,  and  the  confused  shadows 
thrown  by  the  smaller,  made  the  whole,  as  it  were,  a  great  blotch  in  the 
midst  of  a  galaxy  of  light ;  and  with  one  consent  we  turned  from  this 
monster  allegory  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  three  figures  in  the  same  hall,  which 
may  probably  be  called  the  masterpieces  of  draped  statuary,  and  which 
stood  near  and  perfect  in  their  sevend  types  of  execution.  These  were  a 
^' Juno"  (a  true  '*  Regina  Divum");  the  "  Minerva,"  called  the  "  Minerva 
Medica" — a  model  of  draped  majesty ;  while  not  far  off  stood  the  ''  Mother 
of  Germanicus,"  graceful  in  the  rohes  of  a  Roman  matron,  and  contest- 
ing with  the  Divinities  the  palm  of  excellence.  The  lights  were  so  dis- 
posed as  to  give  the  drapenes  of  these  magnificent  statues  the  effect  of 
transparencies,  and  almost  to  delude  the  beholder  into  a  belief  that  the 
robes,  which  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  their  persons,  might  have  been 
held  up,  examined  as  to  their  texture,  or  rearranged  by  the  hand  of  a 
tirewoman! 

With  a  remark,  en  passant^  that  the  effect  of  basso-relievo  sculpture 
is  wonderfully  brought  out  by  the  judicious  placing  of  torchlight,  let  us 
hasten  our  party  to  the  Belvedere  Cabinets,  in  the  common  anxiety  to 
examine  how,  in  the  Laocoon  group, 

A  father's  love,  and  mortal's  agonj. 
With  an  immortal  patience  blending, 

would  show  by  torchlight ;  and  also  to  prove  whether  the  day-god*s  power 
to  *<  enchant  the  world"  would  survive  the  set  of  his  own  luminary, 
and  prevail  into  "the  witching  hours  of  night." 

When  I  first  paid  my  "  devoirs"  to  these  ehefs'SPctuvre  of .  sculp- 
ture in  their  retirc^l  and  peculiar  closets,  I  was  disposed  to  murmur  at  the 
judgment  which  withdrew  them  from  the  general  exhibition,  and  from 
asserting  their  superiority  in  immediate  comparison  with  and  agamst  all 
competitors.  Reflection  and  experience,  however,  have  corrected  this 
first  opinion,  and  I  now  fully  subscribe  to  the  fitness  of  the  arrangement^ 
which  affords  what  may  be  called  the  "  private  entree"  to  each  admirer, 
and  allows  him  to  give  his  individual  attention  to  the  models  of  excellence 
before  him.  I  can  now,  too,  better  appreciate  that  genuine  modesVjr  in 
which  the  great  modem  sculptor  complained  of  having  his  '*  Boxers  re- 
tained in  too  close  proximity  to  the  shrine,  where,  during  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  prewdmg  divinity,  they  had  not  unbecomingly  stood  as 
"  loca  tenentes.  As  specimens  of  modem  sculpture,  and  ot  t/teir  own 
type  of  arty  the  **  Creugas  and  Damoxenes"  of  Canova  are  far  above 
standard  excellence,  and  may,  without  question,  take  a  first  rank.  But 
when  "  The  Apollo"  resumed  his  pedestal,  it  was  but  scant  justice  and  an 
ambiguous  compliment  to  hold  his  substitutes  to  the  test  of  a  constant 
oomparison  between  their  plebeian  attitudes  and  the  "  beautiful  disdain** 
of  his  commanding  aspect — between  their  coarse,  muscular  development 
of  thews  and  sinews,  and  that  magnificent  ideal  of  strength  and  beauty 
so  well  described  by  one  of  his  laureates  as 

Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 
The  Apollo  should  stand  alone,  alike  with  reference  to  allowing  the  be- 
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lioMer  to  enjoj  ivntb  undivided  attentkmy  awl  to  the  uiifitinieBS  to  any 
known  statue,  ancient  or  modern,  of  being  plaeed  in  inyidious  oomparbon^ 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  ^iieept  hb  fmale  counterpart,  the  preeidiog 
goddess  of  the  Florentine  tribune—*^  the  Venus  V* 

The  torch-bearers  w«re  so  placed  behind  the  Apollo  and  Laoooon  «s  !• 
be  qinte  hid  from  llie  speetaton ;  we  saw  but  ^  rich  glow  from  their 
fights  Arown  upwards  bsA  through  the  marble^  I  have  oecasionail  j  read, 
but  tatnnot  proliBss  to  have  understood,  dissertations  upon  the  difFevent 
uutdities  of  tlie  undent  marbles  of  statuary,  Ihe  *^  Pentelic**  and  ^  Pariaii>'' 
oie  *^Gre^  and  Italian.''  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  their  quafities,  but  ft 
ii  certain  that  there  are  differences  observable  even  by  an  uniastruoted 
ejre;  for  while  one  kind  of  marble  presents,  even  on  its  surface,  a  gritty 
aad  ctystalline  structure,  another  offers  to  sight,  as  well  as  touch,  m 
eompact  Besh-like  density,  giving  the  appearance,  as  vfeli  as  reality,  o( 
the  highest  finish;  and  jet  it  vras  this  roost  seemingly  dense  marble  whioh 
IHTOved  ihe  most  permeable  by  the  strong  t<»ohlight  held  behind  it,  and 
allowed  the  imagination  to  realise  most  the  idea  of  an  etherealised  bo^^ 
kmnnous  and  glowing,  in  a  light  never  vouchsafed  to  the  eye  of  common 
visitors,  and  wbioh  better  ensMes  the  beholder  to  realise  the  idea  said  ta 
be  embodied  in  <]ie  statue  of  ApoUo  in  his  duvacter  of  **  Python  Slayer,* 
when 

Boms  his  indiyiant  cheek  with  veagefbl  fire» 

And  his  lip  ^[unrers  with  insulting  (f)  ire. 

Firm  fix'd  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  lugh 

Us  waUcs  tk'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky. 

I  have  borrowed  these  lines  from  Milman*s  prize  poem  on  the  ApoUo^ 
and  doing  so^  veqture  to  question  the  fitness  of  one,  and  bmt  one  of  the 
epithets  in  these  polished  couplets  ;  **  insulting^  is  scarce  the  term  ibr  the 
expression  of  the  "  heavenly  archei^s"  face ;  tl^  conscioTisness  of  achieved 
eonquest,  and  the  ease  of  nerved  and  resistless  power,  is  the  prevMling 
character  of  die  countenance,  while  the  term  inmlimg  seems  low,  and  of 
the  earth  earthy — scarce  worthy  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  otherwise  well- 
selected  epithets  of  this  short  fint-frnits  of  Mr.  Milman's  poe^  taste  and 
feeling. 

To  dwell  upon  the  other  busts  and  statues  to  which  our  attention  was 
in  turn  directed,  would  be  tedious.  We  grew  somewhat  weary  at  last  o£ 
studying  the  minutia  of  light  and  shade,  and  there  was  relief  and  great 
enjoyment  in  lingering  behind  the  toreh-beaien  and  viewing  the  grander 
effects  of  light  tmrovm  into  the  obscurity  of  these  vast  halls,  and  catching 
transient  ^eams  reflected  bade  firom  the  endless  and  solemn  array  of 
dignity,  beauty,  intellect,  and  mijesty,  through  which  vre  passed  along. 
The  wonder  of  these  laq^  scenes  of  iliumination  is  not  least  impressive 
in  passing  through  die  Hall  of  Animals,  where,  in  every  Tanety  of  postoie 
and  expression,  <*  rampant," salient,"  passant,''  ^  couchant,**  the  monstsns 
of  the  toreste  raee,  roar,  croucb,  or  couch  around  you;  but  the  erowufing 
effect  of  the  exhibition  is  when  the  lights  are  so  disposed  as  to  enable 
us  to  take  our  stand  on  the  stmrcase  leading  to  what  is  called  the  **  Hall 
of  the  Car,"  and  look  into  the  downvrard  perspective  of  the  halls  below, 
until  the  illumination  shaded  off  into  most  pro^Miod  gloom.  Here  was, 
indeed,  a  wondrous  effect,  presenting  an  unmatched  combination  of  sta- 
tuary and  architecture,  iriiile  in  the  fersgrouad,  in  strong  zelia^  steed 
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M*  one  of  the  hmge  foipfajny  ^  «troDi^h«gi,"  Boppowl  oiiee  to  Iutm  hM 
die  ashes  of  an  empress,  and  now  furDishing  a  '*  stage  property**  lor  mi 
«iiMbiHon  to  a  mooey  gvoup  of  stranger  tooriste;  die  eoptrarti  and  eeose 
of  oontrast  fnced  «poQ  one  at  eftwy  slep  we  troad  ift  CMd  Boom  im 
CttdkiB  aad  orsrwheining. 

M%kt  wanei,  and  our  waoc-ligtits  wax  low,  and  it  is  thae  ta  ivtiMs  oar 
ofteps  tferoi^  tfae  loar  sreaues  of  these  stem,  stony  aoeieots  t  there  m  « 
rriief  hi  the  fseling  that  we  have  aceomplidied  the  expedition,  and  y«l  a 
idestio  ooeasiooally  to  linger  a  while  bj  some  statoe  not  enovgh  atvdiad 
ia  our  Mifwd  loute ;  but  no!  the  rale  is  *< ahsoltite*' — no  p— is  on  tho 
Tstoro  joaraoy  tbroogh  the  Vaticaa.  We  retrMe  our  itsps  vsgukriy  and 
taptdl J,  hot  once  bmno  I  eontnve  to  have  a  look  at  the  party  dtaijuiidiafc 
4ie  beaotiM  length  of  the  pahm-stairease  and  hoH  b^md,  attd  to  da- 
aoead  it  akme  w&  nothing  to  disturb  the  «€ect  but  the  oeho  of  ny  own 
foQtateps ;  and  I  paced  the  halt  so  dowly,  that  when  I  cuwiigid  Into  the 
anoonligfat  of  the  puaaa  I  was  greeted  with  a  soohliag  suggestioa  ^thall  I 
had  better  keep  vvateh  on  the  <  Seals  Regia'  all  night.''  I  ivoeifed  the 
ooRoetion  as  meekly  as  I>iekens's  ^  Mr.  Davis,"  wm  was  for  evar  losiag 


THE  EIGHT  MEN  IN  THE  EIGHT  PLACES- 

It  IB  ^eryneoewary  that  the  Adnunistmtiye  Refbrmert  should  anm  at 
a  elear  undentaiiding  as  to  the  pieeise  object  which  they  Teally  wish  to 
adneve,  otlwiwisti  there  is  no  small  danger  of  the  nhole  mo 


^speedily  evaporathig,  and  no  tangible  retuK  being  aceomplished.  The 
cry  of  *<  the  lUgbt  Mao  in  the  Right  Phwe**  is  a  very  plausible  crj^  aad, 
Mlowiog  upon  certain  diMsters  aMegod  to  have  arisen  (rom  havvag  the 
wrong*  man  in  the  wrong  fdace,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  heea 
widely  aad  rigoroosly  tdnm  up,  and  Aouted  equally  by  the  clever  aiaa 
aad  the  bfeddiead  through  the  length  aad  breadth  of  the  kod.  And 
this  siaople  fiiet  of  the  perfect  vnanhnity  prerailing  upon  the  potat  sa|^ 
gests  die  inquiry  whether  the  ery,  or  the  motto,  tndy  expresses  that  whidk 
die  Administradve  Reformers  desire  to  grasp  and  to  eeours.  The  fwtol 
iftickler  for  the  present  systeai  is  quite  ready  to  allow  dait  no  maa 
sboald  fin  a  pkce  anless  lie  is  fit  for  it;  bat  then  he  contends  that  the 
nan  most  lifcely  to  he  oompetent  is  the  man  who  has  been  oareMkr 
trained  in  the  old^eshioaed,  jog-trot  roadne,  and  in  respect  of  ea«L 
trakiitiqg  he  would  give  the  prefeienoe  to  this  candidate  over  the  num  who 
may  sotreely  ever  hare  passed  throagh  Downing-sti  eot  or  even  entered  a 
govenuneot  oiEoe,  but  who  trnj,  ae^rdieless,  hare  sagacity,  aad  tM>^9 
aad  business  knowledge  enough  to  outweigh  the  stock  possessed  by  lAie 
whole  body  of  arinisters  and  their  empioj^,  Widi  M  defereace  to  tfas 
able  and  intstfigeat  vrao  who  haTo  origmated  this  praiseworthy  mova^ 
neat,  we  oaaaothelp  thhildog  dnt  a  Ktde  less  dedsmattoo,  aad  eoaie^ 
thing  oiore  of  definition  as  to  the  qualifications  which  they  diink  shoaM 
he  possessed  by  those  holding  gorermnentappointroents,  would  tend  ume 
thoroughly  to  sadsfy  the  men  v? hose  snpoort  is  really  woith  having  that 
there  is  a  distoMft  ptaetical  object  to  be  ai^eved,  which,  without  i        " 
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without  display,  will  be  steadily  porsued  until  it  has  been  perfectly 
attained. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  second  point  well  worthy  of  most 
careful  consideration,  and  b}'  no  means  so  easily  dealt  with  as  the  first. 
We  may  regret,  the  country  may  regret,  that  men  with  mayhap  few 
recommendations  other  than  nicely-trimmed  whiskers,  may  occupy  places 
which  would  be  so  much  more  ntly  filled  by  such  men  as  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Lowe,  or  Mr.  Laiug;  but  it  were  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  elaborate  machinery  as  an  Administrative  Reform 
Association  is  necessary  to  obtain  for  any  or  all  of  these  gentlemen  certain 
positions  leading  in  due  course  to  those  invested  with  the  highest  import- 
ance. Supposing  the  country  to  have  been  asleep  somewhat  in  regard  to 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  high  office,  it  can  be  but  necessary  to  point 
attention  to  the  fact  to  define  clearly  that  which  should  be  in  a  man 
before  he  assumes  a  post  of  responsibility,  and  then  to  set  forth  certain 
men  who,  though  as  we  have  said  they  may  have  no  titles  and  no 
aristocratic  connexions — though  they  may  have  worked  their  way  upwards 
in  the  most  literal  sense — are,  nevertheless,  the  right  men — tne  men  of 
clear  heads  and  strong  wills,  the  men  of  broad,  mental  backs — fitted  for 
and  even  delighting  in  heavy  burdens ;  and,  we  say,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  these  latter  will  soon  find  themselves  mirly  carried  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  into  their  proper  positions,  and  called  upon  to 
render  to  their  country  that  service  whicn  she  may  rightly  claim  of  every 
loving  and  dutiful  son. 

But  the  question  is,  are  there  not  many  men  pining  and  starving  in 
garrets — men  who  have  not  been  able  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
others  have  overcome,  for  they  may  have  been  sorely  hindered  by  weak 
health,  or  so  perpetually  harassed  from  early  manhood  by  urgent  require*^ 
ments  on  the  part  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  that  the  mere  getting 
duly  bread  has  formed  an  all-absorbing  task,  but  yet  men  of  lofty  minds 
and  large  capacities — who  could  and  who  would  have  rendered  essential 
service  to  tlie  State  if  there  had  been  any  means  by  which  they  could 
have  brought  themselves  into  notice,  and  shown  the  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  endowed  ?  A  clever  man  in  one  of  the  humbler  grades, 
how  many  are  the  chances  that  any  strivings  he  may  make  to  mount  up- 
wards will  be  utterly  unsuccessful?  His  ability  must  be  bent  to  his  occu- 
pation for  it  to  turn  to  any  account  at  all;  if  it  journey  out  of  his  occupa- 
tion, or  if  it  be  of  that  character  that  it  must  seek  out  worthy  employ- 
ment, and  is  useless  upon  unworthy,  then  it  had  been  better  for  its  pos- 
sessor that  he  had  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  ordinary  mortals, 
that  his  brain  had  been  as  dull  and  as  plodding  as  that  of  the  least  in- 
tellectual of  his  fellow-labourers.  A  high  and  a  soaring  mind — a  mind 
of  large  grasp  and  extended  range — a  mind  which  could  fiEurly  grapple 
with  the  requirements  of  a  nation — what  a  curse  it  must  be  to  nave  such 
a  mind  as  this  and  be  compelled  with  tears  and  lamentations  to  drag  it 
down  to,  perchance,  the  poorest  and  most  mechanical  employment.  And 
is  it  a  far-fetched  notion  that  there  are  many  minds  of  thb  lofty  character 
possessed  by  men  who  dare  not  let  them  travel  for  a  moment  out  of  the 
most  limited  field  ?  For  the  cry  of  dependent  relatives  may  be  in  their  ears, 
and  the  demand  to  abstain  from  aught  that  is  speculative  and  bestow 
undivided  attention  upon  the  most  humbling  occupation  so  long  as  it  be 
remunerative — so  long  as  it  will  bring  the  bread  which  must  be  got— is 
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nerer  ceanng,  and  will  not  cease  until  death  sball  bring  r^ease  from  toil. 
We  believe  that  we  might  call  forth  from  many  a  strange  comer  in  this 
great  city,  and  this  great  country,  men  who  would  put  to  shame,  as  far 
as  sturdy  strength  of  intellect  is  concerned,  the  larger  portion  of  those 
who  now  rank  boastfully  amongst  the  legislators  of  the  nation.  We  say 
we  might  call  them  forth;  alas !  they  cannot  come  else.  The  burdens  we 
have  alluded  to  are  upon  them.  The  work  which  brings  the  means  of 
subsistence  must  be  adhered  to,  it  must  not  be  slighted,  and  it  would  be 
slighted  if  the  inclination  were  followed,  and  thoughts  of  capacity  for  a 
different  sphere  were  listened  to  and  allowed,  by-and-by,  to  create  dis- 
satis&ction  at  present  insignificance,  and  desire  to  strike  out  into  a  bolder 
and  nobler  path.  They  cannot  come  else.  Without  the  call  they  will 
Hve  and  die  as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  Wiih  the  call,  they  will 
come  forth,  and  their  unfettered  intellects,  placed  in  the  road  in  which 
they  are  fitted  to  travel,  will  march  fbrwaid  to  those  conquests  over  evil 
and  over  wrong,  over  causes  of  sorrow  and  of  sin,  which  have  been 
hitherto  unachieved,  but  which  may  be  won  in  a  later  and  a  brighter 
day,  when  the  right  men  shall  have  set  themselves  to  their  acoom- 
plishment. 

Is  not  this  a  thought  for  the  Administrative  Reformers  ?  It  is  some- 
thing— it  is  much — to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  cabinet  of  men  already 
favourably  known  in  public  life  as  men  whose  success  privately  is  to  no 
small  extent  a  guarantee  that  they  would  be  successful  in  deeding  with 
the  affiurs  of  the  country.  But  there  is  something  more  to  be  done. 
The  talent  that  He8  hid,  the  talent  that  exists  but  is  depressed,  is  crushed 
by  untoward  circumstances,  is  to  be  elicited,  is  to  be  summoned  and 
called  into  display — a  machinery  is  to  be  devised  for  detecting  the  gold, 
in  however  remote  a  comer  it  may  be  buried.  It  may  be  done ;  it  is  not 
impoesible;  and  when  the  result  shall  have  been  secured,  when  so  it  shall 
be  that  the  poor  but  gifted  man  shall  not  feel,  as  now,  that  everything  is 
against  him,  but  that  all  is  in  his  fitvour,  the  way  is  open,  the  goal  is 
before  him,  the  prise  may  be  won  equally  by  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
then,  indeed,  a  blessing  will  rest  upon  the  Administrative  Reformer^-^ 
they  will  have  conferred  upon  this  land  a  boon  which  no  man  can  esti- 
mate, and  the  advantage  of  which  will  be  felt  to  remotest  afi^ 

And  if  we  were  to  accomplish  anything  like  this  state  of  things,  what 
immeasurable  benefits  would  aocrae  to  the  nation !  If  superior  intelligence 
never  lacked  encouragement,  never  wanted  fit  subjects  for  its  attention, 
was  never  allowed  to  pine  away  in  obscurity,  or  was  never  sneered  and 
scoffed  at  and  trampled  under  foot  because  its  owner  might  have  but  few 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket  and  owned  not  a  solitary  rood  of  land,  how 
quickly  we  should  nnd  the  brilliant  results  in  every  direction  to  which  we 
might  turn  our  gaze.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  you  cannot  pursue  a  more 
hopeful  course  for  improvement  of  the  morality  of  a  nation  than  by 
advancement  of  its  intellectuality,  we  believe  that  this  powerful  stimulus 
to  talent,  this  strong  inducement  to  every  man  to  regard  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  as  indeed  an  object  worthy  of  his  constant  solicitude,  would 
indirecdy  infuse  into  the  mass  far  higher  emotions,  far  worthier  aspira- 
tions, than  can  be  found  amongst  them  at  this  time.  A  man,  even  in 
quite  a  humble  rank,  if  he  knew  that  mental  ability  would  assuredly  be 
recognised  and  helped  forward  through  certain  established  channels, 
would  have  an  earnest  mcentive  to  consider  whether  the  hour  now  spent 
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in.  the  pot4ioaie  waif^t  not  W  in«di  laere  ptoilably  ocospM  in  di* 
wwJtBg  ov  ebat-room  of  tbe  Literary  ImUlstiott.  TW  atthieei  of  bmbIiiI 
impwwroflwail  does  got  yoMtoa,  tt»ip»  awwh  intoesi  to  tbce»  wW,  boreaftor^ 
BMgkt  doTote  to  it  their  Torj  best  eoer|^  We  mwi  ewm  ourseiYei^ 
tbet  if  we  eMued  «  liveUheod  by  viakii^  eheirs^  we  should  turn  but  a 
dull  eer  ti>  dissertations  oa  tbe  beftHty  of  leaniDg,  the  value  of  eoneefe 
HaMotangy  or  tbe  aerviee  of  piofouiid  ineditetieii--4Ktt  our  heeriag  wouldi 
be  waudprMty  ^pkkened,  and  our  interest  fraetly  awdkeaed,  if  tbe  neoab 
Bomeoi  we  were  told  tluit  the  fortuaete  pnsnssaor  of  yigovoas  nental 
Gafaci;^  night  be  sore  of  hoaeur  and  pfefementy  the  petb  being  piw^ 
poaely  SBMotbedfor  hk  pgogteai^  and  evevy  aesistance  a^Boided  him  on  hie 
u^urd  jooimey^  We  night  hanre  sooaethittg  within  es  whiejpering  reesona 
§09  belief  dnt  in  a  higher  i|phere  then  that  ie  wfaaeh  now  we  iosignifi- 
oanAy  worked  we  coidd  aeeonpUsh  thiag^i  worthy  of  admnraitioB,  end  tbe 
ha«r»  hitherto  waated  io  Tulgar  and  perhaps  degraduig  pleasures  migfait 
heneoforth  he  aseiously  devoted  to  the  oi^tiyatkw  of  enr  iotdlect  and  the 
teatiog  its  powera 

It  willbeaeeD>  thea,  that  we  take  a  very  esctended  Tiew  of  thiaqiiestieii 
of  Administrative  Reform,  or  rather  to  Administrative  'Reform  we  wouU 
add  '^  Aid  to  Talent.'*  Aa  we  have  aaid,  we  think  the  ensuring  in  future 
that  the  light  naeft  ahaU  fill  the  right  places  ia  an  object  whi^  wiU  net 
be  found  very  difficult  We  go  further^  and  ask  for  a  plan  whereby  the 
right  (the  really  gtfUd)  men,  wherever  they  may  be^  any  be  drawn  from 
thev  obscurity,  invited  to  show  diemaelvea  before  the  worid,  and  helped 
to  hmm  and  to  fortttna  We  want  some  atroag  arm  inrtended  to  lueeoor 
and  support  shrinking  ability— bid  it  come  forth — bid  it  be  hold — tell  il 
that  England  ia  wanting  now,  parbaps^  more  than  she  ever  wanted  befiom 
— -ay>  and  if  wa  judge  rightiLy,  will  want  hereafter  even  more  than  she 
jbea  now — the  very  beet  ^Ip  her  very  best  aoas  can  give  her.  And  who 
are  her  beat  aona< — are  they  already  known  ?  Tbe  comparatively  few  names 
over  which  our  eye  now  glanoea^  do  they  repseaent  the  most  briUiant 
ttlaats»  the  soundest  judgments,  the  dearest  aagaeity  which  tbia  country 
can  boast  ?  Far  be  it  hook  us  to  join  in  anythiDg  like  a  howl  or  a  cktmour 
against  our  publie  men,  but  we  do  think  that  there  are  nea  yet  behind 
the  scenes  who,  if  louder  roar  the  tempest^  will  spring  forth  aa  ike  men 
who,  under  Heaven's  mercy,  have  ever  appeared,  when  dark  dooda  have 
impended  over  our  hmd,  strong  and  sturdy  en(Migh  to  battle  with  any 
oviK  Mid  win  for  ua  a  victory  against  any  eaemiea.  Bat  why  shoukl  it 
ha  ^Mt  not  until  dimppointment  shall  have  deepened  into  depresskm, 
not  until  disaater  shall  have  increased  unto  d^at,  that  we  shall  have 
mason  to  look  for  the  eooMng  of  these  men?  Why  not,  while  the  sky  ia 
eemparativdy  dear — why  not,  wlnle  the  doud  ia  only  aa  a  maa*s  hand— 
■ammoa  them  forth  to  arrest  the  progrem  of  evil  and  avert  the  danger 
threatening  our  peaee.  Why  shocdd  it  alwaya  be  that  net  until  a  blow 
ia  fidlen  t^re  shoukl  be  an  exceeding  great  cry.  The  wisdom  will  be  te 
diake  off  the  apathy  which  ipNty  have  crept  over  us,  to  banish  sleep  from 
enr  eyelids,  to  see  thii^  al  they  are  ia  their  faultinesa,  te  see  them  aa 
w%  would  have  them  in  their  beauty  and  perfect  state^  and  invoking  God'a 
blotsing  on  our  efforts^  to  go  forward  with  all  our  energies  on  tbe  great 
work  of  rendering  our  eld  dear  lead  free  from  every  r^proadi  and  worthy 
of  ftft  tJiiratima 
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Ox  ili«  24th  of  Joty,  1847}  the  Mooboiu  arriyed  at  their  new  settle* 
meni  in  Uuh»  after  enchiring  an  almoet  unperaileled  amouni  of  perseco^ 
tion»  which  oodd  only  he  ponihle  in  that  knd  of  freedom  where  thej 
had  originallj  pKaated  their  baaner.  Their  prophet  had  heeo  maMaered 
Ir^  a  barharoQS  and  fanaticiied  moh»  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
peiaeouted  hand  sought  a  shelter  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains,  wheie 
even  bears  and  Indiana  af^ared  to  than  nMie  mercifiil  foes  than  the 
white  hrothna  whom  they  leflt  behind  them.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
earlieat  pioneera  on  the  Sidt  Lake»  the  history  of  the  people  of  Jeaef^ 
S«nitk  has  been  an  ahnest  nnintemipted  sncoessaon  of  fortunate  evenly 
and  a  omtinned  progrsse  in  welfare  and  prospeiity.  Bui  before  we  take 
a  glance  at  this  hist^»  let  na  say  a  fow  words  about  iim  country  which 
the  Mormons  now  inhabit* 

This  district,  generally  called  by  the  members  of  the  sect  **  the 
YaUey,"  occnpies  nearly  a  eentral  position  between  the  borders  of  Mia- 
soori  and  the  new  state  of  Califoroia.  Surrounded  by  uninhabitable 
foresta  and  marshes^  it  resemblea  au  oasis  in  the  desert.  To  the  west 
extends^  for  nearly  fiye  hundred  miles,  a  prairie  denuded  of  forest  yege- 
tatioii,  and  terminating  in  the  gigantic  precipioea  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
taios;  to  the  east  «re  banen  salt  steppe%  trayersed  at  intervak  by  steep 
dissns  of  bilk ;  and  to  the  north  and  south  riae  precipitous  mountain 
rangea  The  Momum  settlements  are  situated  in  a  bann,  the  northern 
part  of  whidi  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  BodLy  Meontaina — a  chain»  running  from  north  to  south,  through 
aesdy  nxteen  degrees  of  latitude,  here  and  there  transyeraely  ciit  by 
predipitotts  raviaei^  called  kanyona.  These  kanyona  form  the  only 
roada  through  the  mountains.  The  best^known  passes  are  the  southern, 
leading  to  the  great  coal-bed,  through  which  the  Green  Biver  rushes, 
and  the  pass  oa  the  Bear  Biver.  The  kttsr  was  used  by  the  Mormons, 
and  forma  the  nsnal  route  for  emigrants  from  the  East  to  California^ 

This  great  basin  liea  more  thim  four  thousand  feet  above  the  lerel  of 
the  sea,  between  the  Wasatch  and  Nevada  Mountains.  It  bears  the 
dbaracter  of  a  desert.  The  onl^  fertile  districta  to  be  found  are  at  the 
V  base  of  the  mountains,  which  nse  to  a  height  of  above  three  thousand 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  there  ia  no  water ;  for  the  snow,  which 
eoUecta  on  the  mountains  in  winter,  is  not  su£Bcient  to  feed  permanently 
the  streama  and  rivulets*  The  basin  ia  aboui  five  hnndied  miles  in 
.  diameter,  and  it  is  in  the  north-east  that  the  Mormons  have  established 
3L  tfaemeelvefl*  Here  several  riyera  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  iu- 
iveasisg  the  strip  of  arable  soil  by  draining.  The  country  in  the  imme- 
diate yicinity  of  the  Salt  Lake  is  level,  and  risea  imperceptibly  to  the 
north  and  west  for  seyeral  miles^  till  it  reaches  the  moontaina  The  seal 
ia  here  thiwoaghly  sandy»  and  cannot  be  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. To  the  north  thm  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  arable  land  between 
the  lake  and  the  mountains.  To  the  east  things  axe  rather  better. 
Lastly,  to  the  south,  we  find  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
T^iiUa,  dtyided  by  the  Oquiirh  Mountains,  and  aepasated  from  the  sand^ 
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plain  bj  the  crest  of  the  Traverse  Mountain.  They  are  watered  by 
countless  streams,  and  continually  coTered  with  rich  g^rass.  On  the 
mountain  slopes,  however,  only  Dunch-grass  grows,  and  that  merely 
during  the  warm  months.  When  it  rains  in  the  valleys,  snow  falls  in 
the  mountains;  and,  during  the  winter,  snow  frequently  lies  in  the 
ravines,  with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  pasture-land  in  the 
valley  bottoms  is  excellently  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  potato  floa- 
rishes  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  turnip  attains  an  incredible 
size.  If  we  assume  that  the  acre  of  ploughed  land  will  yield  2000  lbs. 
of  wheat-flour,  each  square  mile  will  support  about  4000  persons, 
deducting  half  for  pasturage,  and  thus  covering  the  demand  for  meat. 
Such  a  large  number  will,  however,  hardly  congregate  here.  Still  the 
territory,  in  any  case^  can  support  a  million  of  souls.  If  we  remember, 
also,  that  it  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
great  basra,  into  a  district  where  the  cotton-bush  and  the  sugar-cane 
prosper ;  that  it  contains  an  abundance  of  ironstone  and  inexhaustible 
beds  of  coals ;  that  it  has  the  most  excellent  pasturage ;  and  that  in  every 
direction  there  is  abundant  water-power  for  buUding  manufactories, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  rich  and  powerful  state  may  be  established 
here. 

In  Central  Utah  there  are  three  salt  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  that  persons  bathing  in  its  waters  only 
sink  in  to  their  shoulders.  Its  banks  are  covered  in  summer  with  the 
skeletons  of  insects  and  fish,  which  venture  down  the  rivers  into  it ;  for 
no  living  creature  can  live  in  it.  The  salt-boilers  state  that  they  obtain 
two  quarts  of  salt  from  three  quarts  of  water.  The  lake  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  contains  several  very  pleasant-looking  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  b  extremely  mountainous.  Round  the  lake  numerous 
warm  springs  gush  out  of  the  earth,  and  collect  in  ponds  and  marshes. 
In  these,  countless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  disport  themselves,  who  pass  the 
winter  here,  as  no  snow  setdes.  At  various  spots  springs  of  different 
temperatures  are  found  close  together,  some  so  hot  that  the  slightest 
immersion  of  the  hand  is  painful ;  others,  again,  icy  cold ;  some  saline  ; 
others  strongly  impreg^nated  with  sulphur  or  iron ;  while  others  supply 
the  farmers  around  with  the  most  splendid  drinking-water. 

The  mountains  and  valleys  are  thronged  with  game,  bears,  panthers, 
antelopes,  stags,  and  hares.  In  the  rapidly-flowing  streams  of  the  Kan- 
yons  exquisitely-flavoured  trout  swim  ;  in  the  slower  waters  of  the  plain 
there  are  pike  and  other  edible  fish  in  great  quantities.  In  the  ozier 
beds  of  the  salt  marshes  countless  ducks  and  geese  brood,  and  the  shep- 
herd lads  fetch  boat-loads  of  eggs  from  the  islands  of  the  lakes,  which  the 
pelicans,  herons,  mews,  and  cranes  lay  there.  There  is  a  deficiency  of 
wood,  which  makes  itself  very  perceptibly  felt.  In  the  plain  the  bush- 
like cotton-wood  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
that  is  only  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  mountains  are 
found  small  forests  of  firs  and  cedars,  and  among  them  dwarf  maples 
and  oaks.  But  many  of  the  farmers  must  perform  long  journeys  to 
obtain  the  necessary  wood  for  building  and  finng.  The  more  open  dis- 
tricts are  exposed  to  the  fires  lighted  by  the  Indians  to  kill  and  roast  the 
Ksshoppers  which  collect  in  summer,  and  which  they  devour  in  winter, 
e  Mormons  have  prohibited  this,  as  fi&r  as  they  can,  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  ihat  ihe  pUuhs,  winch  are  now  only  coreied  wHh  grwrn^  will 
gradnally  produce  forests  and  bushes. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  valley  is  extremely  healthy,  and  *'  so  pure  that 
hreathing  is  quite  a  pleasure." 

In  the  desert  dnnng  summer  curious  mirages  are  seen,  conrerttng  a 
walking-stick  into  a  gigantic  beam,  a  few  travellers  into  l^ions,  and  sum- 
moning up  by  their  magic  art  magnificent  gardens  on  the  barren  steppe. 
The  mosquitoes  are  only  troublesome  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  marshes, 
but  near  the  ravines  the  cool  breeies  blowing  through  the  valleys  and 
tempering  the  hot  summer  air  dispel  them. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  country  of  the  future  State  of  De* 
seret  Deseret,  in  New  Egyptian,  signifies  the  '*  Honey  Bee^"  and  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Mormons,  in  founding  villages  and  towns  in  this  country,  has 
been  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  name.  In  five  days  an  immense  tract  was 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  potatoes,,  and  the  stream  dammed  up  which 
was  to  irrigate  the  field  by  means  of  ditches.  Three  weeks  later,  a  strong 
fort,  consisting  of  blockhouses  surrounded  by  palisades,  had  risen,  and 
in  the  following  year  there  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  priests  had  cried, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  ^'  Here  let  us  build  ourselves  huts,"  a  town  containing 
about  6000  inhabitants.  But  it  was  nroved  here  that  ee  fiest  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  eoute.  The  winter  of  1847-48  was  certainly  so  mild 
that  the  settlers  were  enabled  to  continue  their  field  labours,  but  the  ph>- 
visions  they  had  brought  with  them  were  nearly  eiqpended,  and,  not  to 
starve,  they  ate  the  hides  of  the  animals  they  killed,  and  dug  for  roots,  in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  owners  of  the  soil. 

A  still  more  fearful  chastisement  fell  upon  the  people  of  Gk>d  in  the 
next  spring.  When  the  seed  sown  under  such  melancholy  circumstances 
began  to  rise  from  the  g^und,  and  caused  them  to  form  the  brightest 
antidpations  of  the  future,  swarms  of  greedy  locusts  came  down  from  the 
Timpanoga  Mountains  to  annihilate  them..  It  was  a  fearfuUy-sfaaped 
ammal,  without  wings,  thick-leeged,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  large  head 
and  immense  eyes,  like  a  **  beast  of  a  giant  bug,"  as  a  Mormon  from 
Liverpool  expressed  himself.  It  crawled  down  into  the  valley,  and  tuft 
af^er  tufb  of  the  young  com  disappeared  before  the  teeth  of  these  mur- 
derers, as  if  cut  down  with  the  sickle.  In  vaia  did  the  luckless  fcffmers 
surround  their  fields  with  water-courses.  In  vain  did  whole  fiunilies  strive 
to  keep  the  black  army  at  bay  with  branches  and  brands.  The  brutes 
swam  across  the  water,  outflanked  the  defenders,  and  caused  fearfnl 
damage.  In  vain  did  they  re-sow  the  fields,  in  some  instances,  three  or  four 
times.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  force  of  prayer.  They  made  trial  of  it, 
and  lo !  the  Great  Jehovah,  or  bis  Prophet,  effected  a  miracle.  Count- 
less flocks  of  white  birds,  with  red  beaks  and  legs,  came  from  the  islands 
of  the  Salt  Lake  to  the  assistance  of  the  combatants  of  the  black  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  quicker  than  the  locusts  swallowed  the  com  did  the 
mews  dispose  of  the  locusts.  From  break  of  day  they  regaled  themselves 
till  nightfall.  When  the  stomach  was  overladen,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  same  system  as  Vitellius,  and  returned  like  that  dauntless  gourmand 
to  their  work  of  mastication,  until  they  had  entirely  disposed  of  the 
banquet  which  Dame  Nature  had  so  bountifully  spread  for  them. 

This  miracle^  which  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest,  has  been 
repeated  every  year,  and  we  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a 

YOL.  xzxvui.  V 
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of  new  IsraeL  The  fields,  defended  hf  dns  powwM  ally,  hvmvfct^  ^gKO- 
<bopd— ckaaiilmndMBt<Mop,  thai  the  ^iwi^'nint^  attraoted  tiw  neit  year 
by  the  gold  of  California^  who  passed  in  mm$m  diioagfa  Deaerot,  pv> 
•hMa*ci»ntha»  cheaper  diaadwyoeijd^  wUeklies 

Tbit  Oafiforaiaa  goU,  1k>mw:,  bmugiit  a  tnal  far  Aa  TOvtUU 
OBJaey,  which  awgfat  wwiy  hate  tenninated  mito  orerthHwr.  The  Mar- 
anoa,  who  had  fought  m  Mexioo  vader  Geaeral  Keaniey^  wvn  jaat 
at  that  period  disbanded  at  the  apot  where  the  &at  grains  «£  the  yaUow 
dhat  were  feun^  and  it  ia  evaa  asserted  that  Satler'a  woiionan,  who  made 
thk  fguifai  dMoa^oyv  were  Mennoaa.  J3e  tins  as  it  ini^»  BMaymeiahQn 
afthe  seet  had  hani  opportoiiitMa  in  Cahlbmia  to  dig  S»r  gold,  aaid 
whea  thay  iiiaaned  to  thnr  poorer  hvethnn  in  the  mooitains  with  the 
gihliariBg  ptoaaads  of  their  lBboar»  and  ihaphiyad  to  tfaeos  the  toaaiapeo 
whhsh  eoold  he  picked  ap,  not  two  fanadnd  niles  from  the  flak  Laha, 
by  hasrffak,  it  would  haire  been  exiaoriinry  if  the  ^yaUow  fever»^ 
arUohthaazagaddiroagh  the  whole  efAaMriea,  had  not  attacked  theasy 
aDdiasMttadtheaitoaet  Mt  for  OphiE.  Tfaia,  in  &et,  ooaHved.  Bat 
the  leaMi  ware  too  clever  and  iaflneBtial  to  allow  dwir  cnwriag  to  attsia 


fruitiaB.     Uiay  waiaed  tfaeai  by  a  sroelaauttion 


<mpaiiMie  la  the  dicgiii^  which  woaid  be  eqmvaleat  to  a  diaaofaitiom  of 
the  ooiaasanihiy  and  their  appeal  waa  eflfeetaal,  thongh  the  tenptatno 
was  80  powexnd,  aad  the  danger  oonoaaied  behind  vae  bait  was  not  ao 
risible  to  the  uneducated  maa.  Oaly  a  fow  haudred  ie£t^  aad  the  Aiasidly 
advioa  was  gffen  theM  to  bid  an  MnnasI  fovawall  to  thab  frieoida.  At  a 
kter  date,  howerar,  die  god  of  Iha  Monaoas,  thfoagh  Ae  month  of  his 
■Mphat  Ymsng,  ordered  his  aaiata  to  ifcyteh  hands  £pom  tiaae  to  tiaae 
lor  aeiFcnd  laontha  to  tlM  msDas^  wheooe  they  ratsmed  aith  a  dbh 


The  Momapa  are  aow  oa  te^iably  good  teaaa  with  thab  Mghhoms, 
the  IMm  and  other  aaountabi  tnObes.     At  starting  it  was  not  ao.    Tiie 

ewhen  thay  ^rst  settled  is  sitaated  in  the  *<  war  groands"  of  the 
e-diggers  and  the  Utah  Indians — that  is,  on  neutral  grosa^ 
Whea  the  Msrinonn,  however,  extended  their  rssaarohap  to  the  SKuth  and 
aooth,  they  «aase  to  spots  which  the  Indiana  rmrded  as  thab  own  pro- 
perty, and  wbeie  they  alone  oaght  to  fish  and  hont  Hiey  oomphuned 
tiiat  diair  winter  caiamng^giounds  wcea  being  taken  froan  tikem  and  the 
game  acamd  away.  The  Sehodioaea  tbnateoed  an  attaeic,  but  thoa^t 
twice  ahoat  st,  and  kept  the  peace.  Not  so  the  Utahs.  In  ihe 
■  all  aorta 


of  1849  they  oomoMnoed  all  aorta  of  aanoyanea;  shot  eevccal  head  of 
cattle  bdonging  to  the  Maiasena,  and  boasted  of  it;  farofce  into  isolated 
form^waaea  to  terrify  tha  women  and  steal  pnnriaioos;  and,  finally,  coak- 
pelled  the  ^okansts  to  retire  to  the  Fort  of  Utah  VaUey.  At  head- 
tjaarterapeaoefolmeasaies  were  finttned,  and  when  the  Bed  Skina  wonki 
8K)t  eonsent  to  them,  war  waa  deobred.  Taio  oomnaaaee  of  the  Lagtonof 
JZkm  joined  tha  iaviea  of  the  Utah  Valley,  and  the  Indtana  were  imme 
diatei^  attacked.  Thay  had  taken  np  a  position  in  the  dried-up  water- 
course of  <ha  Timpaaoga,  where  they  ware  protected  by  tha  eotton-waod 
hashea  and  wiUow  stomps  giowing  tiiare.  Bat,  after  a  three  days' 
akkauflh,  in  wUdi  the  assailants  a^ired  by  night  to  the  fort,  thay  vare 
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Aiwu  owfc  of  thwr  gaUiMthmatiby  die  MDnnonriieg  <pd  cmnoa.  Tlw 
IfionDODS  luid  onlj  one  Uiid  nd  mwsI  wowuM.  Tbt  lUd  Sldos,  w 
tfas  olk«  faHid,  iMt  m  gret*  muqW,  «8  the  neMlet  bed  cltaeked  «Im« 
Juiiai^  tMr  MMMmi  to  tfie  eoU  rennee  o£  die  mowiteiiM ;  mmeag  ntWi, 
tfae  «  Old  GiMrt  Stag,**  aduef  who  bad  loi^  been  dM  fteraer  of  tbe  Utak 
Valley.  A  Mrtioni  of  diem  ««•  driven  tip  Ae  Table  MboBtaiii.  Tbey 
we  pcnnaM  to  eoMO  do«m  and  aaneBMr.  Iliey  were  gnaided  dwiog 
d»  ekH  *nd  onlaied  in  die  noniisg  te  lay  down  dieir  anus.  TImt 
nteed^  and  vMared  iMMoet.  Tbe  Mornuwa  fired  <m  dien,  and  M«riy 
aMwerektted.  Tte  reaaaiadeiv  afiw  eatdsg  their  w»y  dmn^  a  pieU^ 
attaaipted  to  eaDif>e  aoroM  tbe  ice«  Tbey  were,  however,  punned  by 
hnrnfrnm  mad  cat  dowa  to  a  saa.  In  tbe  fioUowiof  year  tbe  Utaba  re* 
owed  a  aeoond  kaon,  and  tbeirdiie^  Pataowka,  waa  takaa  priaooer  and 
banged.  Hus  asnmary  ptocaai  baa  made  aaeh  an  inmvaaaieB  on  tbea 
tint  Aay  have  aiaee  laoniMd  quiet  Tbey  lost  abeat  (erty  matt 
'    r;  and  die  war  band  ef  *'OUi  Stiok  ia  die  Head'' 


ibat  be  waa  eompetted  to  aae  ht  poaoa.    A  large  anaiber  of 


aaoady  wodho  and  ebilteB.  Tbey  were  placed  in 
teata,  aader  tbe  goaa  of  Fort  Utab,  antil  diey  ooaid  be  diapeieed  among 
the  fomiHes  in  tl^  valler.  Abuaiant  Ibod  was  given  dwaa,  and  it  wu  a 
pieaauiu  to  aae  ibe  balf-ilaryed  aretobea  eadag.  But  tba  attempt  to 
aeeoatoraiheiB  to  eirilMed  iile  by  diatnbating  dMm  aawng  die  aevetal 
fimfliaa  waaqaitoafulaia,  for,  as  aoon  aa  aomniar  eaaie,  tbey^uiltod 
tbe  luma  and  ded  to  dnir  boaMa  in  the  Snowy  Moontaiaa. 

faitbemeaa  wlaktbeMonneMocmdaaailyfecindadBewooloaiee,  but 
die  fint  of  tbem  atili  veaauned  the  eapitaL  It  Hea  en  dw  right  baak  of 
abeantiM  dear  atoaam,  which  tbe  leadaea  of  <be  aeet  <wbo  eleveriy  aee 
m  tbeir  UatBiEy  lOMated  alhnoiia  to  the  events  and  relationa  of  the  life 
«f  the  people  <^  Israel)  thrlfltaMed  tbe  Weatem  Joidan,  and  throngb 

"      by  tbe  Monnens  dm  8ea  of  Tiberias^ 


iaanaetHTOtar  hifc%  oaOed 
potHfiti  wateniato  Ik  Great  Mt  iLaka,  wbiob  iiaaabovtoae  hnndred  feet 
towsr.  Tbiadbief  astdamsal,  wfaieh  a*  feat  oenaiitad  merehr  of  a  fort 
aamwrodod  fay  tonts,  but  waa  aoon  oonverted  into  a  town  of  blockbonaea 
and  little  died  aottages,  was  ealled  New  Jenualem.  How  rapidly  and 
enefaetkafly  the  settlers  labomed  is  praived  by  die  feet  that  this  fert, 
which  formed  a  square^  each  side  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  was 
ooanpleted  witbin  sue  months;  and  mt  m  the  aaaM  period  six  Aoosand 
acKS  of  land  waee  ploughed,  eown,  and  begirt  by  a  nmee  tlmtoen  raUes 
lone.  TUs  took  pbae  in  I§47,  whoa,  also,  &w%  mm  and  iomvHdills  were 
boift,  eeveral  Nads  levelled,  and  laiga  distiiets  eaamined  in  the  neigb- 
bouflmod.  Im  1849  tbe  Mormons  took  posaeasioa  of  die  Utah  Valley,  as 
weU  JM  tineaf  TtiUbandSt  Fete^ eaat naawaeas  mkwionaiies  to  France, 
Denaaark,  8aaii%  and  Italy,  and  ware  greatly  leinfereed  by  bands 
arriving  from  the  eastam  atatea  aad  England,  la  1850  a  university 
was  femided,  fimr  sabo^opened,  sei«ral  towns  eataUidied,  ferms  fermed 
ia  tbe  vailej  of  tbe  Little  Mt  Lake,  two  ironvporin  building,  a  harp 
town-house^  and  two  amgariaai  to  reaaivetbe  tithes  oompleted,  aad  the 
irrigatam  of  tim  eeaatiy  eet  about 

Very  aoon  after  smniiniiHaig  tiie  ^MkaMea  of  eeloi^tion,  steps  were 
tidoen  to  vegubto  dbe  mlaHiooB  of  die  eomntmuty  widi  regard  to  die 
United  Staites.     Uodardiepiasidenoyof  tboprieatatoxritoml  constHu- 

V  2 
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tbn  was  dnwn  up,  in  which  the  state  in  formation  was  called  Deseret,  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  littoral  was  claimed  as  forming  a  portion  of  it,  holding 
slaves  was  prohibited  within  the  states,  but  no  other  deviations  from  the 
constitution  of  the  other  states  were  proposed.  The  central  goyemment 
in  Washington,  when  this  proposition  was  handed  in,  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  consent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Mormons  in  tiieir  full  extent.  It 
Ignored  tiie  New  Egyptian  name  of  Deseret,  probably  thinking  the  Indian 
name  of  Utah  more  harmonious,  and  declined  to  yield  the  coast-range, 
which  the  Mormons  demanded  for  connexion  with  the  sea,  and  for  their 
perfect  independence  from  other  states.  In  the  bill  which  passed  through 
Congress  in  1850,  in  reply  to  this  proposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Deseret,  it  was  stated  that  the  new  territory  *^  should  be  bounded  in  the 
west  by  the  state  of  Califbmia,  in  the  north  by  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  in  the  east  and  south  by  the  watershed,  which  separates  the 
streams  pouring  into  the  great  blasin  (of  the  Salt  Lake)  from  those  which 
flow  into  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Mexican  Gulf."  By  the  same  decree 
of  Congress  a  territorial  goyemment  was  established  for  the  territory ; 
and  in  October,  1850,  the  President  Fillmore  appointed  the  authorities, 
seven  in  number,  of  whom,  in  addition  to  Brigham  Young,  appointed 
governor,  three  others  were  chosen  from  the  Mormons. 
.  The  people  of  Deseret  were  not  at  all  satisfied  witii  this  temporary 
arrangement)  but  still  they  yielded  to  necessity,  and  proved  it  by  sending 
ddegates  to  Congress,  and  receivbg  politely  the  non-Mormon  territorial 
authorities,  who  arrived  in  1851.  Disputes,  however,  soon  broke  out 
between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  sect.  The  judges  found  nothing  to 
do,  as  the  Mormons  applied  to  their  bishops  to  arrange  tiieir  quarrels, 
and  they  often  decidea  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  witii  common  law. 
Young  employed  the  revenues  of  the  territory  to  very  different  purposes 
from  those  which  his  duties  as  governor  bound  him.  Repeatedly  tiie 
gentiemen  from  the  east  were  given  to  understand  that  they  only  yielded 
to  necessity  in  accepting  the  decrees  passed  in  Washington.  Repeatedly 
they  made  them  feel  that  they  were  only  tolerated  and  rec^arded  as  super- 
fluities, heathens  as  they  were  in  the  community  of  a  church  governed 
by  God,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  true  state.  They  perceived  this 
and  returned  home,  and  their  ofiices  were  temporarily  filled  by  members 
of  the  sect. 

By  this  the  dissension  between  the  priesthood  in  Deseret  and  the  go- 
vernment in  Washington  became  a  patent  fact.  Young,  however,  still 
managed  to  evade  a  breach.  To  render  such  conflicts  impossible  for  the 
future,  and  to  obtain  as  speedily  as  possible  the  greatest  amount  of  inde- 
pendence for  their  flourishing  theocra<nri  every  lever  was  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  induce  all  the  Samts  scattered  over  the  world  to  immigrate,  and 
so  raise  the  population  to  that  amount  which  tiie  American  constitution 
requires  before  a  territory  can  assume  the  character  and  name  of  a  state. 
Pressing  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  College  of  Aposties,  begging 
all  the  Saints  no  longer  to  defer  their  march  to  uie  new  Zion.  Consider- 
able sums  were  spent  to  &cilitate  the  performances  of  their  religions 
duties  among  the  poorer  classes.  In  Uverpool,  the  emigration  office, 
established  several  years  before,  and  managed  by  one  of  the  aposties,  was 
gready  enlarged.  Lastiy,  all  along  the  road  through  the  United  States 
and  the  western  deserts  stations  were  established  for  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  pilgrims. 
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The  result  antwered  tbmr  expectatioiM.  The  Saints  in  Enj^and, 
SeoUandy  and  Wales,  in  large  numbers  obeyed  the  summons  of  their 
high-priest  in  America.  Ship  after  ship  filled  with  future  citiaens  of 
Deseret  quitted  Liverpool,  ana  caravans  on  caravans  of  these  obedient 
84m8  of  the  church  domb  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  join  their  brethren  in 
the  nromised  valley.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  emigration,  the  conversion 
of  tne  European  pagans  was  undertaken  more  zealously  than  ever.  The 
missionaries  of  Brigham  Young  sought  to  establish  themselves  every- 
where, and  make  proselytes,  and  in  those  cases  where  they  were  unsuc* 
eeasfiil  the  fault  does  not  attach  to  their  want  of  seal  and  talent  They 
wandered  to  France,  Norway,  Russia,  even  to  Italy,  where  the  revolu- 
tion had  thrown  open  the  portals  for  their  entrance.  They  appeared  in 
Palestine,  to  teach  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom  were  at 
hand.  On  the  market-places  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  in  the  squares  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  tney  warned  the  people  to  fly  f^m  the  wradi  of 
Heaven.  They  did  all  this  without  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
languages  at  the  outset,  without  being  cognisant  of  the  circumstances  of 
ihe  people,  nor  were  they  able  to  compensate  for  these  two  great  defici- 
encies by  having  a  well-filled  purse  at  command. 

Animated  with  extraordinary  zeal,  these  street  preachers  literally  obey 
the  command  ''call  aloud  and  spare  not,"  and  baptise  by  dozens  those 
who  evince  their  readiness  *'  to  bow  the  knee  before  this  name."  Many 
return  from  such  exertions  with  injured  lungs  and  ruined  health;  but  this 
is  repaid  by  the  renown  of  special  piety  and  the  honour  they  feel,  when 
the  brethren  point  to  them  and  say,  ''  See,  that  is  the  holy  roan  who 
gained  so  many  souls  to  the  Liord  1>y  his  indefatig^le  preaching  in  the 
streets  of  London."  * 

Their  success  has  been  very  varying.  In  Great  Britain  the  church  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  counted  in  1851  no  less  than  30,747  members,  and 
within  fourteen  years  the  priests  had  baptised  more  than  50,000  persons 
in  the  new  gospel,  and  sent  nearly  17,000  of  them  to  America — numbers 
which  would  sound  fabulous  did  we  not  unhappily  know  the  fearful  degree 
of  Ignorance  existing  among  the  lower  classes  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  material  advantages  served  as  a  magnet  to 
attract  them  to  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  A  second  ^at  emporium 
of  Mormonism  is  in  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands,  m  which  nearly 
5000  persons  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
In  1853,  Denmark  and  Norway  gave  several  hundreds  of  their  population, 
principally  peasants,  as  their  contribution  to  the  state  of  Deseret.  In 
France,  we  believe  there  are  as  yet  only  two  small  communities,  in  Havre 
and  Paris,  which  are  striving  to  increase  their  numbers  by  distribution  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  translated  into  French  by  the  apostle  Taylor,  and 
through  the  newspaper  UtaiU  da  Deseret.  In  Switzerland  and  Russia 
they  have  apparently  met  with  no  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
translation  of  the  above-mentioned  book  into  Italian  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  have  hopes  there. 

Mormon  emissaries  have  also  g^ven  tongue  in  Germany  at  different 
times  and  in  various  places.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  soon  frustrated 
by  the  interference  of  tlie  police.  In  1851,  Taylor  went  to  Hamburg,  to 
establish  a  paper  there,  called  the  Banner  of  jtian^  but  after  three  num- 
bers had  appeared  it  died  for  want  of  support.   He  was  followed,  in  1852, 
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by  Dmni  Cairn,  another  emissary  Irom tiM  Salt  Lake^  hmk ke vaeexpdfed 
fifom  the  mty  on  kia  firsi  appaaranoe  in  imUic.  No  belter  xesuka  waM 
iltaiacd  by  the  Mormoot  w1k>  showed  in  »a  north  andtoathof  Gannaaj, 
and  they  will  hardly  clear  the  eqMnses  of  the  Indian  Bible  &ey  have 
recently  ]Md>Kthed.     Laftly,  we  most  mention  a  reeeni  cireasMtance  to 

Ere  how  lofty  the  nottens  of  &o  kaderr  aoofietiinee  ara*  Tka  Pre«- 
cy  in  England  had  kiarned  that  Uie  King  of  PraaBia  took  an  inteieat 
m  ^  Mormoae,  and  had  reqnestnd  his  envoy  at  Washington  ta  send  iMaa 
80BM  infomation  about  thaoi.  They  leaarded  tlna  aa  a  «gn  of  sym- 
pathy,  and  so  in  the  aatuna  of  1854  a  MfntatMa  aimed  to  hand  the 
lung  an  address.  The  gentiemea,  howarer,  had  only  reached  the  statM» 
at  Serlin,  when  the  pohea  made  their  appcatanee,  and  eompdad  tkakr 
nnmediata  retam. 

12?ewiHck>8eoivpaparwithagknceat^Ti^<tf  dw  Sak  IjJb^ 
and  the  settlements  now  floiiihiiig  there*    From  a  lemfiaiitiicly  i      ^ 
distriet  th^  have  gradnally  extwimd  for  more  Asm  two  handred  i 
ftom  Box  Elder  Ciaek  in  the  north  as  iur  aa  Ae  liltie  Saht  Lake  in 
soailh,  and  thence  to  San  Diego.     Where  the  Sierra  Nevada 


curve  to  the  south-west,  a  ram;(io  has  hemi  p«ohased  anAoanverted  mto 
a  station,  whence  a  chain  of  peats  will  eventaaUr  eortend  te  the  FMific 
Kine  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol  has  Ogden  City»  idso  calki 
BaawnsviUey  in  a  remariahly  pretty  spot  nesr  the  conflnenee  of  tve 
streaBM;  and  fourteen  miles  to  the  sawthj  at  tha  foot  of  the  Timpaneaa 
Ifeuntains,  another  very  prettf  Httla  town  has  gro^m  vp.  Thirty  Bnlea 
fcrther  southwards  is  the  rapimy-growing  town  of  Manti.  In  ^  valkj 
of  San  Piste  ^ere  are  naaieroas  detached  fiaraas.  Paioany  ea  the  Irsa 
Town,  so  called  from  the  immense  strata  of  ironst&e  Himnd  thar^  '. 


I  the  valley  of  the  Little  Salt  J^ftke,  aad  ia  snivoiinded  W  a  verjF  oon- 

*      the  SI    ■ 


sidaraUe  tract  of  fertile  scnL  FinaBy,  we  may  mentien  the  settfane 
n  the  valley  of  the  Tailla,  about  seven  asilos  from  the  metropofo  of 
die  territory,  and  consistiag  of  several  &rBU^  ten  saw-miUs^  and  eigfafc 
floarHBiHs. 

The  present  capttol  and  central  ci^,*  called  by  tiie  Morasons  Kew 
Jebcsalsm,  by  the  prolane  Salt-Lake  City,  b  sitoatedy  as  we  hai>a 
akready  mentioned,  on  the  spot  wh^e  the  advanced  gnard  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Nauvoo  first  haJtod«  The  lower  portion  of  the  town  ia  built 
on  a  scarcely  peroeptiUe  slope^  while  die  northern  extends  over  a  spacisa 
of  terraee,  in  an  angle  formed  by  Ae  piiaripal  chain  of  dm  Wasatch 
Mountains,  and  an  immense  spnr  wludi  runs  westward  and  tsrminstsa 
ahottt  hidf  a  mile  from  the  Joitkm.  The  sarfriee  of  mnnd  oovered  1^ 
the  city  u  exactly  ^even  sqnare  miles,  an  extent  wkkm  ean  he  expbined 
by  the  feet  that  each  dtiien  obtained  a  hmlding^lot  of  tkree-fomrAs  of 
an  acre,  in  conseqoenee  of  which  Ae  hoases  are  very  ht  apart,  snd  the 
streets,  bisectmg  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  one  hundred  and  diirty- 
two  fset  in  breadth,  Hollow  eadi  other  in  rapid  snccesnen.  The  hoyssi^ 
mostly  one-storied,  and  built  of  adobes  (bricks  of  bkie  day  dried  ia  the 
son),  have  a  pleasant  aspect,  mack  increased  by  their  being  smimnried 
by  gardens.     Along  the  iroitoirs^  which  are  twea^  feet  broad^  on  both 

*  A  second  city  is  now  bang  built  in  the  Faroan  Yall^,  which  is  to  be  called 
FUlmore,  and  form  the  seat  of  the  secular  authorhieSi 
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A&  mmlj  piiiW  aUgeSy  wai  ismfMe  of  btng  hi  m^  Hie  garcfeaii 
TowvdB  ilie  west  Ae  town  nmchea  tbe  bftnks  of  tile  rrret .  It  dm j  ht 
CKpeetod  duit  Neir  Joroatlem  does  not,  as  yet^  eonUua  any  pubKc  baSd- 
iBglSQC  Tfsy  great  sise.  Tbe  Towa-House,  when  tke  goTenuneat  of  \3m 
tanitoij  aiaeta^  tbe  House  of  Ptejor,.  and  tlie  gxaaanea  for  the  reesftMMi 
oCAe  tithes  paid  m  kbd,  sia  spasssiw  koil£«;%  kit  W  w  eUm  te 
arcliitectiiral  beaufy.  Boi  lov  tbe  listwa  dba  patnwcW  of  tha  ooauwni^ 
chflBsh  tbe  most  ma^piificent  plaas  for  tbe  Qsaamentatioa  of  thekr  cky. 
Tbe  present  UiiiTenity«  fix  wiiicb  tbe  state  pa^  annaallT  5000  doOara^ 
is  01%  asEgbt  coaimeoceaient  of  what  tbe  institatioii  is  intended  to  beu 
j&a  soon  aa  tine  can  be  qpared»  a  magoifieeot  building  will  be  ereeted  foe 
professors  and  pupils.  It  will  stand  on  tbe  first  Inroad  tezxace  naw^  to 
tbe  nortiii  of  tbe  cifrjr-  The  town  riiper  bas  washed  a  deep  channel  tbioagb 
Ab  tabk-land»  and  its  waters  will  be  eoDeeted  at  suitaole  ^^ots»  and  led 
to  tbs  amm  in  feont  of  the  UniTeraity^  to  irngate  tbe  flower-beda  and 
bntaniiaiT  gardeasii  and  feed  tbe  basiaa  of  extensive  £bgjitaio%  and  tlwi 
bathing  and  awinkaun^  eBtablisbments.  A  large  s<|uare  will  alaa  be  coa* 
ipcffted  into  a  gymnastic  and  nding-scbooL  An  observatory,  fbc  which 
tibe  aeceasary  instruments  have  been  already  procoxed,  a  school  fi>r  engK 
neem  and  anrveyofs^  and  a  mining  school^  wiD  be  attaebed  to  tba  XJni> 
Tersi^;  and»  »lyy  there  wUl  be  aflTicaltual  classes. 

It  IS  a  stnuige  notion  to  find  in  we  syllabus  of  tbe  studies  of  tbe  futuca 
Uaireisity^  that  tbe  old  Saxon  and  old  Celtic  clasaet  **  will  be  ranked  ai^ 
tbe  same  level  as  tbe  Greek  and  the  Roman."  Tbe  old  Saxoa  bad,  poa- 
sibfy^  a  claim  ta  tbi%  bat  where  they  mean  to  obtain  the  eld  Celtic  iranL 
la  a^ matter  net  sa  eaaity  settled;  they  mast  evidently  allude  to  Macnhar^ 
aon's  ^  OsBian,^  wbkb  evecy  ana  knows  to  be  aa  genuine  aa  the  '^^BociL 
ofMonaoar' 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  educational  system  q£  the  Mormons  that 
a  adieol  baa  been  founded  for  the  instruction  of  heads  of  famiEea.. 
BdAua  Youngs  though  a  president  and  seer,  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
bis  dignity  to  attoid  this  sdbeol  as  a  pupil ;  and  even  if  this  were  only  a 
demoBStration  intended  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertidned  by  tbe 
paode  against  schools  for  adults,  f(H;  all  that  It  displayed  a  great  degree 
of  deveness  and  a  oertaia  respect  fi^r  education.  When  we  find  eW 
wben  an  azregaat  priesthood  striving  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and 
ignorance^  suiw  a  trait  among  the  Mormons  is  very  refi^hiog.  It  eannot 
be  expected  froaipeople  of  this  stamp,  tliat  they  should  love  science  for 
jti  own  sake.  Tney  want  education,  because  education  is  power  and. 
gbres  ra|ratatioiu  That  idong  with  it  they  are  taldne  an  enemy  to  their 
boaM%  which  will  befoito  long  overthrow  their  bouse  o?  cards,  they  do  not 
seem  to  conjecture,  owing  to  their  past  successes,  and  &om  the  met  that 
the  most  clever  and  influential  leaders  of  the  sect  (to  judge  hy  their 
writings)  are  self-taught  men,  not  one  being  educated  in  the  actual  sense 
of  tbe  word.  They  want  to  introduce  the  sciences,  just  as  they  are 
anxious  to  produce  good  watchmakers,  locksmiths,  and  glass-blowers. 
In  this  sense  we  must  understand  tbe  following  passage,  extracted  from 
the  last  '<  Proclamation  of  the  Presidency  to  the  Saints  through  the  whole 
world:" 
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It  is  higblj  desirable  tbat  the  brethren  who  join  ns  should  embrace  evoj 
opportunity  to  bring  with  them  at  least  one  copy  of  every  yaluable  treatise  on 
education,  and  erery  book  which  contains  useful  or  attractive  subjects,  to  im- 
plant in  the  children,  a  lore  for  learning.  We  hare  a  printing-press,  and  who 
will  bring  good  printing  and  writing-paper  to  the  Valley  will  do  themselves  and 
the  church  a  service.  In  the  same  way  we  desire  all  descriptions  of  mechanical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  as  well  as  all  the  works  of  art  and  nature  which 
can  be  procured;  and  if  the  Saints  display  zeal  in  this  matter,  we  shall  soon 
possess  the  best,  most  useful,  and  attractive  museum  on  eartL 

In  the  year  1851,  the  liberality  of  Congress  provided  Dr.  Bemhisel, 
the  delegate  from  Utah,  with  the  means  to  select  a  good  librarv  for  the 
new  colony.  This  has  formed  the  nucleus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  books  will  be  speedily  collected,  for  the  Saints  will 
gladly  obey  the  proclamation. 

On  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city  a  temple  will  be  erected, 
larger  and  more  magnificent  than  any  ever  yet  built,  and  only  inferior  to 
the  one  the  people  of  God  will  erect  at  the  latter  days,  when  the  Lord  has 
led  it  back  to  the  promised  land  of  Missouri.  A  plank-road,  four  miles  in 
length,  has  already  been  made  to  the  stone  quarries  at  Red*  Butte,  to  pro- 
cure a  fine  red  sandstone  as  the  materials  for  this  immense  building,  and 
the  missionaries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Polynesia,  are  collecting,  by  Brig- 
ham  Young's  orders,  rare  trees,  flowers,  and  seeds  for  the  garden  which 
18  to  surround  the  temple.  To  the  north  of  the  temple-site  rises  above 
the  city  the  "  Hill  of  the  Banner,"  visible  for  a  very  long  distance.  On 
this  hiH  will  be  speedily  unfurled  "  the  most  splendid  flag  that  ever  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze — a  flag  made  out  of  the  colours  of  all  nations,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  future  perfect  union  of  mankind  in  faith  and  love."  When 
this  symbol  of  fratemisatiouof  all  nations  flutters  above  the  Holy  Temple, 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will  be  fulfilled  :  '*  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  worid 
and  dwellers  on  the  earth,  see  ve  when  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the 

mountains,  and  when  he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye And 

it  shall  oome  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  establbhed  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted. above  the  hills:  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 

But  leaving  this  fanciful  futurity  out  of  the  question,  we  find  in  the 
present  a  circumstance  which  may  serve  as  a  very  pleasant  conclusion  to 
the  history  of  this  extraordinary  sect  In  1852,  the  heads  of  the  com- 
munity sent  messengers  through  all  the  branch  colonies  in  the  mountains 
to  discover  how  many  of  the  Saints  might  be  disposed  to  enter  a  poor- 
house  they  proposed  to  establish.  Out  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  only  lately  joined  the  colony  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty,  only  two  preferred  a  claim  for  relief ;  and  so  the 
Presidency  only  found  it  necessary  to  reserve  forty  acres  to  guard  against 
any  future  change. 
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THE  PBNINSTTLA  OP  KESBTCH  AND  THE  CIMMEEIAN 
BOSPHOEUS. 

Thb  Milesians,  inhabitants  of  Miletos,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia,  were  early  masters  of  the  sea  when  the  dries  of  the 
parent  conntiy  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  Thm 
prosperity  was  chiefly  due  to  their  active  and  widely-extended  eommeree ; 
and  as  far  back  as  700  years  b.c.  their  ships  had  found  their  way  through 
the  Euzine  to  that  land  of  abundance,  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  As  we 
galleys  of  the  period  kept  to  the  coast  in  their  onward  progress,  they 
.  came  first  to  the  Straits  of  Kertch — the  narrow  passage  between  tlie 
£uxine  and  the  Palus  Msotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  and  which  passage  was 
known  to  antiquity  as  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius, 

As  the  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  had  been  first 
Blade  in  a  yessel  on  the  prow  of  which  was  an  ox — fabled  by  Jo,  when 
transformed  by  Jupiter  into  an  ox,  swimming  across  these  straits  in  the 
course  of  her  wanderings,  and  had  hence  received  the  name  of  Boor  iropor, 
Boe-porus,  or  the  Passage  of  the  Ox,  commonly  written  Bosphorus—so  the 
Milesians  called  this  new  strait  Bosphorus,  aading,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Thracian  Strait,  the  name  of  that  gloomy  land  of  the  Cimmerians 
which  the  father  oi  poetry  has  handed  down  to  us  as  ''  wholly  wrapt  in 
mists  and  darkness,  where  Helios  never  lodes  down  with  his  illuminating 
sunbeams." 

A  learned  and  intelligent  traveller,  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  has  en« 
deavoured  to  transfer  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  this  r^on.  It  will 
naturally  be  objected  that  the  bard  of  the  Odyssey  would  have  assuredly 
mentioned  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  had  those 
wanderings  even  partially  taken  place  north  of  the  £uxine  Sea,  and  not 
to  the  west  of  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  of  the  '<  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase'' 
has  very  successfully  attempted  to  give  weight  to  his  opinion.  According 
to  the  usual  aeceptarion,  it  was  aslittle  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  lead 
his  hero  into  Italy  ;  and  it  is  much  questioned  whether  the  hard  of  the 
Odyssey  was  acquainted  with  the  islands  and  countries  about  which  he 
sp^iks,  and,  consequently,  whether  he  knew  how,  and  where  they  were 
situated.  Two  districts  only  can  actually  be  determined  with  precision 
— the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  in  which  direction  the  north  wind  blew, 
and  the  land  over  which  the  Cimmerians  ruled.  The  first  is  Egypt ;  and, 
although  Sicily  bore  the  name  of  Trinacria,  the  land  over  which  the 
Cimmerians  ruled  was  as  undoubtedly  the  Crimea  and  northern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

We  know  by  the  Arg^nautic  expedition  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  Black  Sea  and  its  coasts,  but  we  are  not  informed 
thait  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  shortly  afterwards,  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  addition  to  this,  Circe,  the  sister  (» 
iBetee,  die  Kine  of  Colchis,  lived  at  JSaea,  and  Ulysses  only  required 
one  day  to  rea<m  the  dominions  of  the  Cimmerians.  The  city  of  Azof, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  is  celebrated  in  tradition  by  the 
^vonians,  under  the  name  of  Aas-grad,  or  the  city  of  Aas,  and  its 
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modem  name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  same  root.  If  we 
imagine  Msml  to  be  near  Sicily,  as  is  £requentlj  supposed,  Uien  Uie  bard 
coold  BO*  evMi  hflf*  fooBtmei  tfio  most  soflmoal  lai«iile<%e  of  A0 
situation  of  Cimmeria.  Besidte  Ai%  tka  tiafeer  of  .£etes  would  not  have 
lived  many  hundred  miles  distant  fix>m  her  brother,  but  probably  in  his 
i— intf  nin  —iglibouihocd. 

Od  the  cMst  of  Ckunefki  wm  sitaaleA  the  eotmntjr  of  A»  4eep  Gdi 
of  Oceanee,  and  tiio  eatiMee  i«to  the  sdbiwiamia  kingdaai  of  TIbiIm 
Th»  wptiio«»  ef  ^  mnd  volcanoes  MiceiatMl  wMl  ^jseow  MiMi 
St  TmmhIj  m«y  h«f«  gmm  nm  t»  this  pooftir  tradkioBy  a»  alM  «» 
tiwifc  ol  PyiipyeyBlhony  Aatrwf  e£  Ui»  ialeraal  legieag  into  idbicfc  fim 
fks^wt.  Furlliier»tW  legend  of  TOckawyehstnH^agaiBfieMhedMr,  cia 
tfMi  SMih  o#  tW  BladL  Sen  and  al  the  eatfet  ef  ^  Thneiaa  B^ephora% 


ineldMrldMm  A»  ^egmis  of  Aoee  in  SkUyt    It  is  nor»  than  nrsbabhi 
that  the  older  bards  of  ikm  Avfonaulio  eaqpedilioii^  mAtatoeJfc  by  thnw 


Sjnnpiigndea  tJit  saane  incka  whidb  Bomer  dsagnates  hj  Ae  nnmc»  of 
Ay^  and  Charpbdie,  It  is  eertnn  thst  k  wns  not  belbve  a  ktar 
pwiod  dMit  A^  were  transiBned  to  the  roeka  nl  the  Sftraiti  of  ^e^]r. 

fint  tn  leave  die  Sjpceutarive  fields  of  poetry  Idf  tiie  more  sinpl*  detaOa 
ef  hastorj,  the  MUesinnB^  dminpr  dM  Sevduan  inhafaitante  »way,  settleJ 
iM  the  ceatt^  and  taking  poseeosion  of  the  peniiuRila  of  Kerick,  Ibnnded 
tibm  the  oly  ef  Pan^eapsnan.  TW  connMtcial  proepcvity  of  the  plnea 
attjmeted  otW  Greeks,  and  dieir  angiation  into  die  Enune  becaaae  wamm 
and  man  freqnent  danng  the-  hnt  half  of  die  seyenth  centniy  mjC^ 
Heraclea,  Chersonesus,  and  Theodosia  (KaflPa),  were  founded  es  t^ 
senthm  ceas*,  and  sonth-weotem  eoner  of  dfea  pinsanwla,  Tkn  Teiaa 
eokny  of  Pkanagona  waa  fennded  bj  PhanagoiM,  an  inhabitant  ef  that 
bnradM  spo«  TeMm,  or  Tiam,  on  th»  ncndi  coast  of  Bid^mia,.  en  thn 
Asiatic  side  ef  the  ChnnMiian  Bos^ras.  Hemonana  waa  foanded^  at 
di9  sanM^  dm^  tn  the  soudiwavds  Vy  an  JBekan,  a  nadvn  ef  Mitylena^ 
who  nainsd  it  afler  his  wife.  The  Greek  coleniea  extended  even  t»  thn- 
eatnMty  el  Aft  Piidas^  er  Lacua  Maods^  where  waa  Tanan^  now  Aae£ 

Thean  difPeient  colonaea  warn  at  first  independent  of  en^  odier,  hnt 
m  process  of  dme  diey  becaaae  naked  into  one  kiagdeat  nnder  tbn> 
dynasty  of  the  ArehMnaetidto.  The  fiist  ku^  ef  ^iqdievna  resided 
vnrionsly  at  Hemeoassa,  at  Phanngevia,  and  at  ihmticafgmmj  bat  ddtfiy^ 
at  the  ntter  ct^,  which  was  hence  sometimes  caled  Besperuei  In  t^ 
tinia  of  Ptaysadaa  11.,  Ifithndates,  King  of  Pontu,  who  had  abeadf 
asm  hk  generak,  Diepkanna  and  Neoptoleams^  to  the  aid  of  die  Be»- 
gkeaian  dynaety  when  durentened  by  A»  Stythiaoi^  heior  wonted  hf  dw 
kemnn%  took  refuge  in  ^ailicnpttuni  and  establidM  himself  tkna. 
Theva  aim  ka  nowiked^  viedmef  die  insnbordmatm  of  kisown  sena. 
Taking  refuse  m  a  strong  tower,  this  remarkable  man,  no  le»  Atis- 
gaiahcd  bj  Ins  great  ae^iiaMants  in  art,  science,  and  lancuages,  dian  by 
vm  nndaaatsd  spirit  and  ensrgy  with  whiA  he  sirnggTed  against  n^ 
imsea^eodBaivewedtn  destroy  kimielf  by  peiM».  Bnt  ^  ia  said  that  kia: 
euuatilaiion  had  been  so  long  inaied  ta  antidotes,  dait  dw  poison  did  net 


the  desired  effect,  and  ha  wm  compdM  to  call  in  the 

ef  GabdaX 


of  one  ef  Ua  Gaalish  nMac^anea  (men  ef  Gabda^  who,  at  has  1 
Wfjinil,  dscpatsked  him  with  his  awoiA. 

Pkasuaiis,  dhe  laefeanC  sen  el  die  great  Pbntic  king,  wns  glinted  t^ 

kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  tide  of  Friend  and  Ally  of  the  Roman 
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prate  wAjuiitid  it.  and  canitd  Ut  anM  ttewigli  CoUua  vid  1 


mAo  PoBte%  vfaeie  be  waa  dtfeidad  at  Zela  bjr  Ccwv  aElet  ca»  of  Ika 
afeoatzafidnasckaaoniatoffd.  T3>e  iakilatiato  af  Pantieifw  lapohei 
wder  ana  Aaaodar  dura^  tW  abaoaaa  o£  PkaisMea;  and,  dbkoiMlfc 
Qpfoaed  kgr  FhaiMaes,  smi  by  RDOMUia  and  ftrjrihiaaaj  tbb  wam^ 
naaiper  raeeaadad  aot  cdiy  in  retiiaing  hk  pawar^  hnk  ke  alao  aahiecfcad 
Urn  wUe  of  tba  CiiiDa%  aod  dug  a  &ali  acioai  ^  aanow  nadc  of  dha 
kdama  at  Tifline,  now  IfmekSp.  The  RomaM  la-aalaUiskad  tMr 
8waj  ta  Aa  tima  af  PolaBOo  I^  wIm  was  aided  bj  Agrippa  in  oblaHMi|^ 
tha  erann.  B«l  Aa  kiogdom.  WoasM^  at  thai  laait,  in  laditjr  littfe  moan 
Aaai  a  fkeiayaky  of  Pantaa..  It  to  n  earlaan  dagiae  icgamad  iti  pa»» 
i—iTiinta  VBoer  kinm  of  niied  S^Uan  Ofigin ;  bat  t£a  rWiiiaiia^ 
vbo^  ladoocd  by  MiAndataa  and  Aaaodarv  had  piofitad  by  tba  mai  awa 
of  thnr  aaacaasQva  t^  ra>eiitabMi  a  rapdbKoaii  fonn  of  ^nianrtant^ 
■kimalaly  adbjacted  Ae  painnamla»  in  dia  tiina  <^  Savioaiiatai  Y,  Sm^o^ 
iwftk  dM  lings  of  BeqBtous  waanimitod  to  tha  paniamda  o£  Knrtdb* 
tiH  tka  tifltt  of  Snnomntas  VUI^  wko  waa  Ma  m  sbgla  combat  by 
PWaacaa,  diief  of  tka  CWraenitaf,  at  Caphay  noir  k2&»  whrn  dw 
BaaplmaabaoaniofidQocttodionilenQf  Clanwn.  Tbr  fifg  tbiaM,  tta 
obiaf  tribat  af  wUeb  ware  tba  Alana»  TWmm,  and  6otib%  akill  mtabiad 
thaoriDdanandeneaia  the  inoantainona  parte  of  iJ^Ciiaaea,  and  idtanftfeelj 
tbratanad  Chanon  and  BooplunB  till  paaawd  hy  Urn  Gotha;  tha  AImm 
aataMighad  themselvaa  in  the  aacond  oentnrT  of  tba  Chrirtian  aaa  in  daa 
pw^jnanki  «f  Kartdi,  whara  tbay  ramaaned  im  tkay  vem  ovatwbakaad  hf 
im  Aaae»  or  paepla  of  Av£ 

About  A.D.  326  the  Huns,  who  had  conquered  the  Sonnatians  m  Au^ 
inradedtbaCniuaaaaBdovcipowefedKbafaonandthaBoapliorn^  oeenpy- 
k^  tifea  antim  paninsBla.  One  branab  of  tha  Hnna  (tW  Turk)  baaaaMB|^ 
aam  powetfbl  than  the  rati  (Valantinua  having  tmvoraad  tka  San  of 
Aiof  on  a  poaanal  vkit  to  thab  cUeC  caUad  Tur  Khnn),  they  aantaa 
annr  to  trica  tha  city  <£  fiaaphovna.  Tka  abiaf  cf  tbe  Huna  piabnUy 
rHided  at  Kartok  at  dds  tnna»  for  in  aji.  464  tiio  Eaqparot  Jnstin  aoit 
Prokoa  to  tha  Boapkons  to  kkvita  dm  Kin^  of  At  Ongn^  cr  Haaw^ 
Zikgdea,  to  join  Ium  in  an  azpaditioa  againattha  King  of  Pcnkk  Thaaa 
Ongri  kad^  kowaver^  fraqaant  aontaste  wtdi  tka  Godia  for  ^  poaatiaicMi 
of  tba  peioBaak  of  Kortch,  which  altmately  paaaed  iuta  tka  kteit  of 
&e  ana  ai^  tha  other  before  it  Ml  nto  that  of  tbe  Tnriui^  who  wani 
I  esKpalkd  tftia  Boaphotia  in  577  by  Oiganai^  a  abiaf  af  An 


tChiiatiaaiekgioDyitnn^  baafaaanradyhadbaanintrodaead  iatadm 
Chersonesus  at  tikt  cuadof  dia  tkiid  century,  and  bitkaps  w«e  aitabligkiid 
at  SiianQ%  and  aftarwarda  in  the  BoapWoraa,  at  Tomi»  or  Tanan,  and 
ainon£r*l>eG«dii^^<^^i«l'opatKaia  kcaa  tka  tbfe  cf  ArnbhiAip  af 


*  The  paninsafai  of  Kerteb  waa  eepaniteciftaDi  tiia  raitof  ttaGrisea  attUi 
Mriod  1^  a  wall  whkk  tticteBded  fron  Arabat,  on  tha  Sea  of  Ajof,  to  KaffiL 
Stratw  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Hjpsicrates,  that  it  was  oonstructed  hyt 
Asander  (not  the  same  who  dug  the  ditch  at  Perekop  at  the  time  when  the 
^  kiagiomwaaallheienith  of  ilspower},aadttuititwaa9aDsladiahi 


knaid^  witb  a  tower  at  eftiy  itadluBk    Ik:  Clarka  and  ■tvani  w■areaanttn► 
**       *      '^  ktraceaofthawaUaDdditahaalMiBgitUiiaieaakaMsa. 
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Gothland.  The  people  of  Rertch  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  Justinian's  reign  (a.d.  548),  to  request  that  a 
bishop  might  be  sent  to  them  in  the  place  of  one  who  had  just  died.  The 
emperor  required,  before  permitting  them  to  ent«r  upon  the  object  of 
their  mission,  that  they  should  state  their  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  the  consubstantiation  of  the  nature  of  Christ ;  and  as  they 
prudently,  and  perhaps  truthfully,  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  they  were  declared  orthodox,  and  their  prayer  was  granted. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Goths  adopted  the  Latia 
Church ;  and  while  the  Greek  Church  had  a  bishopric  at  PanticapsBumi 
die  Latins  established  theirs  at  Yeni-Kalah,  when  the  ferocious  Vladimir 
resolved  (a.d.  988)  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  because  he  had  heard 
that  the  Basilika  of  St.  Sophia  surpassed  in  spendour  the  temples  of  the 
Idol  Perune,  reeking  as  they  were  with  human  blood.  A  difficulty  stood 
in  his  way.  There  were  no  Greek  priests  in  Russia  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  baptism,  and  his  pride  rejected  the  idea  of  condescending  to 
request  the  emperor  to  send  any  thither.  A  strange  expedient— one 
worthy  of  those  rude  times — suggested  itself  to  him ;  it  was,  to  obtain  by 
force  of  arms  an  entrance  into  the  gospel  of  peace,  as  if  .in  literal  ob- 
servance of  the  Saviour's  declaration,  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suflPereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  He  accordingly  raised  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  invested  Kaffa.  A  traitor  citizen  sent  a 
message  by  an  arrow,  intimating  that  there  was  a  spring  behind  the 
camp,  connected  by  subterranean  pipes  with  the  city.  Vladimir  imme- 
diately ordered  the  spring  to  be  sought  for  and  its  channel  stopped,  so 
that  the  defenders  of  the  place  were  compelled  to  surrender  by  the  horrors 
of  thirst 

Vladimir  was  ultimately  baptised,  under  the  name  of  BasiliuS)  at 
Kherson,  at  a  spot  indicated,  till  very  lately,  by  a  church  bearing  his 
name  close  to  Sebastopol.  The  hand  of  Anna,  sister  of  the  Emperors 
Basil  and  Constantine,  was  granted  to  him  upon  his  conversion ;  and,  as 
a  reward  of  his  victories  in  the  Crimea,  he  earned  off  several  popes 
(priests)  and  Igumens,  or  monks,  with  a  goodly  store  of  sacred  vessels, 
books,  images,  and  consecrated  relics,  with  which  to  set  up  the  new  religion 
and  supersede  that  of  the  golden-whiskered  Perune,  whose  idol,  stripped 
of  its  ornaments,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  tied  to  a  horse's  tail. 

The  ^bazars,  or  Chazars,  a  tribe  of  Huns  from  the  Caspian,  invaded 
the  Crimea  about  680,  and,  subjugating  it,  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Khazaria,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Goths  had  called  it  Gothland.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  did  not  fail,  however,  to  dispute  with  these  barbarians 
the  sway  over  the  peninsula,  and  Theophilus  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  about  a.d.  840. 

It  was  the  divisions  of  the  Khazars  and  the  success  of  Vladimir  that 
tempted  the  Russians  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  1016 
Basilius  IL  despatched  a  fleet,  on  the  occasion  of  some  quarrel  with  tho 
Khan  of  Khazaria,  which  enabled  the  Russians  to  wrest  from  the  Tartars 
the  provinces  of  Severia  and  Kovia,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes. 

The  Picheneffes,  a  name  corrupted  from  Turkish  words  signifying 
<*  our  foremost  braves,"  had  before  this  time  established  themselves  in 
the  plains  of  the  Crimea,  adding  to  the  weakness  of  the  Khazars,  brought 
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about  by  tbdr  own  dissensions.  Add  to  this,  the  inhalntants  of  the  Greek 
towns  of  the  peninsula  of  Rertch  and  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  gene* 
rally  emancipated  themselves  firom  the  sway  of  each  succeeding  Asiatb 
inyading  tribe  by  the  presentation  of  large  contributions ;  so  Siat  they 
preserved  their  independence  wh^ti  Khazan  succumbed, to  Ficheni^esiy 
and  Ficheneges  succumbed  in  their  turn  to  the  Romanes,  or  Comanes,  and 
the  Romaues  to  the  Mongolian  Tartars. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  commerce  of  India  and  Central  Asia  being 
carried  on  by  the  routes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  to  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  caused  the 
attention  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  be  directed  to  the  penin- 
sula. The  merchant-princes  of  Genoa  were  the  first  to  found  an  esta- 
bliahment  at  Raffii,  or  Theodosia.  The  rivalry  of  the  Venetians  led  to 
the  nmilar  establishment  by  them,  early  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  of  a 
colony  at  Tana,  or  Tanais — the  modem  Azof.  In  1294,  war  having 
broken  out  between  Venice  aud  Genoa,  the  Venetian  Moronni  captured 
Rafia  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys;  but  in  1296  the  Genoese  recovered 
possession  of  the  place.  Rafia  in  such  hands  soon  became  the  chief  town 
in  the  peninsula,  and  its  rising  power  and  wealth  induced  the  Tartar 
Jani-beg  to  attack  it;  but  he  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  5000  men.  The 
Genoese  also  took  possession  of  and  streogthened  the  town  of  Soudagh, 
or  Soldaya.  And  this  place  also  flourished  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
1363  it  boasted  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  churches.  In  1395,  Tamer- 
lane took  Azof  from  the  Venetians,  but  failed  before  Raffa,  which  was 
defended  by  the  gallant  old  Godefroy  Zoaglio,  the  same  who  had  defeated 
Jani-beg. 

In  1433,  a  small  fleet  under  Charles  Lomellini,  which  was  conveying 
a  body  of  colonists  to  Raffii,  called  off  Balaklava,  and  finding  the  place 
in  revolt  aeunst  the  Tartars,  took  it  by  assault,  thus  establbhing  a 
quarrel  with  the  Tartar  Rhan,  Hajjji  Damet  Guerai,  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Christians.  This  and  other  acts  of  aggres- 
sion finally  induced  the  Tartars  to  seek,  in  1461,  the  protection  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  IL 

The  Sultan,  by  closing  the  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  prevented  all 
intercourse  with  Europe  by  the  Genoese,  and  then  despatched  a  powerful 
fleet  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  against  Raffa.  The  colony  surrendered 
at  discredon  to  this  overwhelming  force;  but  its  submission  did  not 
prevent  the  Turks  from  pillaging  the  city,  although  they  spared  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  Forty  thousand  Grenoese  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and  afWwards  assigned  a  residence  at  Galata.  The  youths  of  Ri^a, 
1500  in  number,  were  torn  irom  their  homes  and  trained  as  slaves  of  the 
Sultan,  or  as  recruits  for  his  army.  The  walls  of  the  city  had  been  com- 
pletely battered  by  the  modem  artillery  employed  by  the  Turks,  and  all 
the  principal  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  colony  which  had  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  Genoese  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  which  declined  only  with  the  decline  of  the 
parent  state. 

The  Turks  proceeded  in  their  career  of  conquest  in  the  Crimea : 
Rherson,  Inkerman,  Balaklava,  Soudagh,  and  lastly,  Hangup  Ralah, 
fell  one  aRer  another  into  their  power.  Panticapseum,  Tanais,  and  the 
otlicr  towns  of  the  Bosphorus  yielded  vrithout  an  attempt  at  resistance. 
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Hm  G«K>6fe  ftUl  ntemed  ikhmmioii  of  a  few  towns  la  Ilia  infeenor;  l«| 
the  TMtan  joiaeA  the  Tviks,  and  tkey  wort  nkiMitoly  mnsoeiod  or 
diifociooiof  tlieirlafltplBoeiofiofago.  Kaftt jmcd  iato  tiio  Iwmdi  of 
die  TWtan,  win  Md  H  tiU  1577»  when  the  Tuiks  «BpooMs»d  Mo* 
kamowd  Kha,  tiw  dioo  Ttrtar  loler.  It  oontMraed  for  tone  two  to 
bo  a  pboo  of  ^ifd-xoib»  aupoftaaeft ;  bat  iti  glory  laid  dqpntod  whon 
the  victorious  troops  of  Sultan  Maikirad  finit  afipeared  bofoto  it»  and  it 
Mvor  loeofoiod  tlie  aplendoor  and  tbo  power  which  hod  onaUod  it  to  fill 
00  largo  a  spaoe  la  hiitoiTy  aad  to  ioflnenoe  e?oa  the  fete  of  onspiioa. 

The  nortan  were  destuiod  to  pass  thtough  the  aame  ordeal  which  haa 
hitherto  atteoded  vpoo  all  the  aoooessiTo  doBuoa&t  powers  io  the  Crimea. 
They  gave  the  modem  naaw  to  the  courtiy,  when,  in  1266,  0«aiv 
oe^Jhew  of  Meo^i  iOiao,  Sdtm  of  Ka^ehak,  selected  for  his  tosideiioo 
the  <»ty  of  KrMi|  also  oalled  Cimiienuin.  Krioi  beoane  vndsr  tho 
TsBtars  a  city  of  groat  extent  and  importaneo,  with  oolieges,  anoo^wsBp 
pofaiic  haihfings,  wad  all  the  ostaUishnientB  appettainiiig  to  the  sesft  of 
power,  andtiieoenrtioofanoztensifocomBMrBe.  Its  iimabitaBts  fooaatsl 
that  lihe  swiftest  faoaeman  could  not  ride  ronnd  it  between  sunriso  snl 
mnset  The  IWtars  grew  in  power,  and  ameaed  tho  Ukraano  and 
Fbdolia  to  ihev  doasinions.    Ejt^i  Da^t  Gnerai  added  the  tract  of 


Christians.  Mohanunad  Gnerst  Khan  oarried  his  arms  to  the  very 
gntos  of  Moscow,  and  lotamod  to  the  Crimea  with  eoaae  hnadiod  thoo- 
sand  prisoners,  whom  he  caused  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Kaffiu  6asdet 
Gneni,  of  a  gentie  temper  and  dmositioii,  was  IMe  deposed  to  bear 
with  the  tufbohnce  of  tho  Krira  Tartan,  and  ho  lotired  to  Conataati- 
nople,  to  lead  a  life  more  adapted  to  his  tempoimmeot.  Afhsr  him  tho 
Khans  beoasae  oMre  vioeroys  of  the  Snkaa.  Safash  Gnsrsi  was  deposed 
in  1651,  and  exiled  to  Bhodes. 

The  next  in  oooceanon,  Daolet  Gnend,  was  worsted  in  batde  by  the 
Russians,  as  also  in  an  attempt  to  connect  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  by 
a  canal,  akhoogh  wipporied  by  a  poworibl  fleet  sent  by  Saltan  Se&n  to 
TCwm.  His  soocessor,  Miuiamniad  Gnerai,  having  moured  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  the  Saltan,  a  sbmU  amy  was  sent  to  K2(Eei  in  1584  to  dis- 
possem  him.  Saheb  Gueiai  was  recalled  from  Rhodes,  but  only  reigned 
three  yean.  Gaai  Gnend  onoe  more  led  the  Tartais  to  the  wau  of 
Moscow.  Mohammad  Goerai  took  Baktohi-Sani  and  Kafia  feora  8a- 
hunat,  the  snooessor  of  Gasi,  bat  was  in  his  turn  vanqmshed  at  Sobra  by 
Jani-bog,  assisted  hf  the  Taika.  From  1612,  howorer,  till  1629,  when 
Mnhanuaad  fell  in  Mttle,  the  threne  wns  the  oonstant  sufegeet  of  oontest 
between  the  two  rival  Khans;  and  oren  Jani-ber's  oltimato  trimnph  was 
of  slwrt  duration,  for  in  1688  he  was  sent  m  exile  to  Rhodes. 

The  history  of  the  Bo^oiian  Idngdoro,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Tauric  peninaula,  from  thb  time  to  the  period  when  it  feially  came  into 
the  power  of  Russia,  presents  few  features  of  interest.  Whst  do  present 
thesDsehes  have  «s  anseh  lefeionee  to  the  Fdes  as  to  the  Russians. 
Thus,  in  16&S,  Muhammad  Gnerai,  with  tree  Tartar  pcfffetv,  abandoned 
Us  alhesdK  Poles  for  a  bribe  of  10,000  ducats.  In  1674,  John  Sobeidki 
attacked  and  rented  tfie  army  of  8dKm  Gnerai,  who  had  invaded  Pohnd. 
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JtaM  Ohurai  moaAmA  Omxlm  XH.  <m  tfat  FM^  jast  w  Us 

In  17aS,  Geaenl  Miwieh  ym  w^  wkh  a  powerful  anj  to  &e 
Cnwm.  Xi^ao,  A»  Ehm  of  d»  Tbrten,  wfrstod  hk  altedk  with 
100,000  men,  fMtod  Uaad  tl»  intMMfaMitt  d  tiw  odram  a£  JPb- 
vdnop,  wteeh  rMwiitPiil  of  aditeli,flix  old  tonvn,  aad  a  ioitmi,  on  the 
nifof&mk     Tim  BmmnSy  hmmre^  imtnei  ^^  1mm  hj  \ 


hakHj  m  ««glii  alwyi  to  W  ^bne  ta  ««ok  oaw,  vUmoI  wtitng  to  inafae 
mbmefcyor  tofill«ptl»toHicli;  aad,  fcranag  i«to  oob  imiMRnse  iMBi, 
jMJwwpeJ  into  the  piiawilw,  whe>e  Am  eaitoDt  of  the  steflpe  etthied  the 
Bmbmi  seMBttl  »  to  iKiptifi  his  faon  m  to  ■uoetwfoiy  renit  the 
Taitor  cavdry.  A  gmenl  onnacm  enawd,  awi  Koslofr  (Enpttom) 
wmk  BtkkM  flii  ■  wetn  fflhiged  ind  botnfc.  The  P  ■iiiam  wffeiJi,  hwr- 
ereiv  ee  wmA  hom  heat  aad  wnt  of  iiatoi,  thst  M wMih  was  «t  leaatii 
toMBdtoaetom^widiOBfyAfragnMoiof  dn  anvf  with  whkh  he  Ml 
aiiiimeeii  iate  the  pf  hwihL 

la  1771,  the  Raumm  oaoe  Mre  adtaneedL  toto  the  pcniMda»  wte 
fitoofi  DoigoamOd,  hjAaStBettof  YeMteU,  or  lentiohi,  aad  pMing 
abngthe  aazroirj^  of  kai  wfauih  difUef  the  Brash,  or  PvCrid  flea, 
^Ma  lOie  Seaof  Aso^  took  Anhet  l»j  asBBiAt.  TIm  irhilst  enothwr 
divieraa  was  ODgagiag  the  TertarS)  ndcr  SefimGweni,  at  Petehep. 
YoaiJUah,  Keitoh,  and  KaA,  saeeenhaly  M  befae  the  left  wkeg  of 
the  mrmv  of  Delgoaeeoki,  while  his  ncht  wiag  adraaoed  apoa  £upa- 
toria  and  Baktchi-SaraL  The  left  wing,  after  the  oonqoeit  of  the 
DflainflBht  of  Kettek,  cfessed  the  etiieits  to  TMuaii,  which  was  sednoed 
with  the  eedofa  fleet  ia  the  Sea  of  Aaof.  Thos  it  w«b  that  the  i 
kiagdbM  of  the  £<i^)hoivs  aasesd,  with  tiie  laoMaader  of  the  ] 
victaaHf  into  the  hsads  of  T 


SeliMGwseaihafinr  £ed  to  CoastsntisMpie,  Catheriae  jraised  adwb 

latjasihe 


Gaena  to  the  throae,  he  cediw  ia  retaa  the  fertrasses  <]f  Korteh,  Yeai- 
Kalah,  aadlUhaBMs  oa  theDnmr,  tothe  WBipnes.  Althoagk  the 
joint  DonMnatiea  ef  the  Kham  by  Buaaa  and  the  Peito  was  ooofinaed 
hy  the  teatf  of  Kaanrdji  (Jdj,  1774^  the  Sdtaas  awde  seiml 
efcits  to  mgaia  the  eerersignty,  aad  in  1776,  the  'DHtsars  hannr  re- 
voited,they4eohD«d  tn£Moarof  theiasatgeatDanletGaeiai.    Shahin 


Gwena  was  eet  up  ia  opoositien  ky  tiM  Bataaas :  tlM  two  amies  met  on 
the  island  of  Taman,  and  Shahin  gained  a  compkto  ?Mtoty«  The  FnKie^ 
ky  ^  agoats,  iatrignsd  to  sopplaaA  the  seigaiDg  Khaa ;  hot  the  Rassian 
garriaoas  (or,  as  they  nwfat  mare  propecfy  be  tenaedy  the  amies  of 
oooapatwn),  etabMoed  at  Kerteh  and  Yeai-KafaJi,  wan  dwaye  ready  to 
soppaess  any  nsia^  of  the  Mnkaanaadnn  party,  vidar  die  preteaoa  of 
maiiitaanf^  estebluhed  aothonty. 

Ia  the  midst  of  theee  iaeessant  traaUes,  Shafam  Ooena— the  last 
wKMiaioh  of  the  Ciimea  fgaigiwid  the  auitaaiga  power  into  the  faaads  of 
Oalhefiae,  whese  oksequioas  vassal  ke  had  keen,  and  letiMd  iato  Russia. 


The  despjeligieos  £i^gof  the  IWtaz^  howoiiecv  eoea  led  him  to  feel 
himself  oetanged  ia  a  ^t**^^'^*"  eooalry,  aad  he  obtained  permissinn  to 
apcad  Umb  nnmaim  of  Ma  iaf%  nwos^ot  his  co'vefinoi&ts  at  Constsai- 
tmopfe.  Onarnirkigmthat^,thefia]taaosibd1mntothe  isbmdof 
Rhodes,  where,  some  ^e  afterwards,  he  was  pat  to  death.  Thas  the 
last  remaining  fragment  of  the  vast  empire  wkioh  had  keen  nded  by  the 
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Moguls  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rvwsia,  and  the  posterity  of  SSnghii 
Khan,  after  having  been  for  six  centuries  masters  of  Asia  from  the  bviks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  of  Europe  to  those  of  the  Danube,  ceded  their  last 
stronghold  to  a  race  which  had  successively  been  their  subjects,  allies, 
rivals,  and  were  destined  in  the  end  to  be  their  conquerors. 

"The  misfortunes  of  the  Tartars,"  writes  Mr.  W.  Burckhardt  Barker,* 
in  a  spirit  which  is  much  opposed  to  that  which  is  popularly  entertained 
and  fostered  in  the  present  day,  but  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  con- 
ristent  with  that  truth  upon  which  all  history  and  philosophy  must 
ultimately  depend,  '^  ought  to  excite  neither  regret  nor  commiseration. 
During  their  long  career  of  triumph  they  had  interrupted  civilisation, 
and  introduced  a  barbarism  which  was  unrelieved  by  any  traits  of 
heroism,  generosity,  or  chivalry,  which  surround  the  nistory  of  many 
uncivilised  races  with  the  halo  of  romance.      Unable  themselves  to 

J  predate  the  blessings  of  a  settled  and  orderiy  life,  or  the  advantages 
commercial  enterprise,  they  were  incapable  of  founding  a  permanent 
empire,  and,  jealous  of  permitting  others  to  enfi;age  in  pursuits  which,  by 
increasing  their  wealth,  might  create  the  basis  of  an  antagonist  power, 
they  drove  the  Genoese  from  their  colonies,  and  systematically  dis- 
couraged every  effort  which  was  likely  to  improve  the  fortunes  of  their 
country,  by  transforming  it  from  a  predatory  camp  into  a  hive  of 
industry  and  a  centre  of  commercial  prosperity.  They  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  their  own  ruin,  and  deserved  the  overthrow  whicm  is  the 
£Eite  of  all  unprogressive  races." 

The  year  after  the  conauest  of  the  Crimea  (1784)  a  treaty  was 
mgned  at  Constantinople,  oy  which  Turkey  recognised  the  right  of 
Russian  vesseb  to  navieate  the  Black  Sea  and  to  pass  tiirough  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  Catherine  thus  obtained  what  her  great 
ancestOT  had  eamestiy  sought — an  outlet  for  the  enormous  commerce 
from  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  of  the  Black  Sea.  Mistress  of 
the  Crimea,  the  empress  restored  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Taurida,  and 
the  Kuban  received  its  original  appellation  of  the  Caucasus.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  Stara  Crim,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  and  shaded 
by  beautiful  trees,  stands  one  of  those  villas  which  were  erected  for  the 
haughty  empress  when,  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  imperial  success,  she 
visited  her  new  conquest,  accompanied  by  her  politic  and  obsequious 
minister.  Prince  Potemkin. 

The  principal  achievement  of  Potemkin — favourite  slave  and  pander 
to  his  sovereign— was,  indeed,  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea.  But 
however  much  the  annexation  of  this  long-coveted  peninsula  may  have 
contributed  to  the  power  and  greatoess  of  Russia,  goring  her  a  firm 
footing  in  her  onward  progress  to  Constantinople,  it  has  neither  added 
to  the  welfare  nor  ensured  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  the  sovereign  stete. 
Territorial  acquisitions,  sought  by  despotic  monarchs  only  as  the  means 
for  further  and  ulterior  aggrandisement,  often  become  sources  of  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment,  and  the  conquest  of  Catherine  has  always 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Two  Czars  have  ^*  died, 
of  the  Crimea  ;**  and  at  this  moment  Russia,  invulnerable  in  her  frost- 
bound  cities  and  the  inaccessible  wilds  of  her  ancient  empire,  invites  there 

*  See  his  excellent  and  well-timed  little  book,  '*  A  Short  Historical  Account  of 
the  Crimea."    THIbner  and  Co. 
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thoie  attacks  from  her  enemies  which  have  been  aroused  by  her  aggprot* 
nons,  and  there  she  will  leceive  the  blow  which  is  destined  to  reduce,  if 
not  altogether  to  subvert,  the  vast  power  which  has  been  built  up  by  the 
perseverance  and  the  guile  of  her  successive  rulers. 

Kafi&^  which,  as  Kutchuk  Stambul  (Little  Constantinople),  trader  the 
Turks,  contained  4000  houses,  with  a  population  exceeding  80,000  souls, 
has  dwindled  down  under  the  Russians  to  scarcely  5000  inhabitants. 
Cathenne  resuscitated  its  Milesian  name  of  Theodosia,  and  Alexander 
funded  custom-houses  and  quarantines,  intending  to  make  it  the  chief 
port  of  the  Crimea ;  but  the  wish  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Bosphorian 
kingdom,  and  probably  the  more  politic  consideration  of  the  advantages 
of  Kertch  as  commanding  the  straits,  soon  led  the  latter  town  to  be 
selected  in  preference,  as  it,  in  its  turn,  was  superseded  by  Sebastopo) 
when  the  ambition  of  the  Ciars  became  more  and  more  directed  towards 
Constantinople. 

At  Kafia,  as  at  Soldaya,  the  construction  of  barracks,  quarantine,  and 
custom-houses  occasioned  the  demolition  of  the  Genoese  edifices.  The 
jbcings  of  the  ditches  were  first  carried  off,  and  then,  emboldened  by  the 
deplorable  indifference  of  the  government,  the  destroyers  laid  hands  on 
the  walls  themselves.  The  magnificent  towers  that  defended  them  were 
pulled  down,  and  there  now  remain  only  three  fragments  of  walls  belong- 
mg  to  the  remarkable  bastion,  erected  in  honour  of  Pope  Clement  Y  J., 
who  preached  a  crusade  for  the  relief  of  the  colony  when  besieged  by  the 
Tartars.  When  the  Genoese  fortifications  had  been  destroyed,  the  civil 
monuments  next  fell  under  the  ruthless  vandalism  of  the  authorities.  At 
the  time  the  Russians  took  possession,  two  imposing  edifices  adorned  the 
principal  square,  the  great  Turkish  baths,  an  admirable  model  of  Oriental 
architecture,  and  the  ancient  episcopal  church  of  the  Genoese  (ELaffa  was 
made  a  bishop's  see  by  Pope  John  XXIL),  built  in  the  beg^nniog^  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  converted  into  a  mosque  after  the  Turkish 
conquest.  It  was  decided  that  the  mosque  should  be  restored  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  preserving  it  unaltered,  the 
fatal  project  of  adorning  it  with  wretched  Doric  porticoes  was  adopted. 
The  elegant  domes  tlutt  so  gracefully  encompassed  the  main  building 
were  then  demolished ;  but  scsrcely  were  the  bases  of  the  columns  laid 
when  a  defidt  occurred  in  the  funds,  and  thenceforth  government  refused 
to  make  any  further  advances. 

The  beautiful  mosque,  which  had  been  quickly  stripped  of  its  lead,  to 
be  sold,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  officials,  was  thus 
abandoned  to  the  mutilations  of  time  and  of  the  population,  and  soon 
became  a  mere  ruin.  In  1833  the  ignorance  of  a  civil  governor,  Kasnat* 
cheief,  completed  this  afflicting  work  of  destruction,  which  was  then 
extended  to  the  great  baths,  which  had  hitherto  escaped.  A  fortnight's 
work  with  the  pickaxe  and  gunpowder  razed  to  the  ground  the  two 
admirable  monuments  with  which  the  Genoese  and  the  Turks  had 
adorned  the  town.  Of  all  the  splendid  edifices  of  the  Genoese  colony, 
two  churches  alone  have  escaped  the  destroyer ;  art  owes  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  Armenians  and  the  Romanists.  For  a  very  long  time  those 
two  foreign  commimities  struggled  against  the  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  strove  to  obtain  its  aid  for  the  repair  of  their  edifices ;  but  their 
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Slicatioiia  ware  imtooeessfii],  and  it  was  hy  great  penonal 
i  thejr  suceeeded  in  eflfectiDg  the  reitosation  of  theie  temples. 

If  we  tum  our  attention  from  the  interior  of  the  town  to  itt  eoTiioiia, 
we  are  afflicted  by  the  same  apeotade  of  deatruetioB.  All  the  thnTing^ 
fields  and  ordiank  that  encompassed  the  town  in  the  time  of  Genoese 
Tartars  and  Tuzis  hare  disappeared.  Two  Mnsoovite  regiments  annihi- 
lated in  a  sbffle  winter  all  trace  of  Ae  rich  oulttvatimi  that  formerly 
dothed  the  hiOs. 

There  is  a  mosenm  in  Theodosia,  nnder  the  charge  of  a  strange  dia* 
lacter,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Grapperon,  but  except  some  Genoeee 
insoriptionsy  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the  famoos  tower  of 
Clement  YI.^  it  contains  no  remains  belonging  to  the  ancient  Milemaa 
colony.  All  the  antiquities  it  poseesses  come  exclusively  from  Rerteh, 
and  were  brought  to  Theodosia  at  a  period  when  that  town  was  still  ibm 
chief  seat  of  administration  of  the  Crimea. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  dejpredations  of  the  Muscontes  and  the 
vandalism  of  the  authoritaasy  it  is  remarkable  that  Kafia  has  never  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  Russian  town.  Its  chief  edifices  have  been 
demolished,  its  walls  rased,  its  Tartar  population  exoelledy  and  solitude 
has  succeeded  to  its  former  animation;  yet  the  general  appearance  of  die 
city,  its  various  private  buildings,  and  its  streets  paved  with  large  Ba^ 
all  bespeak  a  foreign  origin  and  a  foreign  rule.  **  Long/'  says  Hommanre 
de  HeU,  ^'  may  the  town  preserve  this  picturesque  aspect,  which  reminds 
the  traveller  of  that  of  the  little  Mediterranean  seapvta." 

It  is  from  the  point  where  the  last  hills  of  the  Crimean  chain  subside^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Theodosia,  that  the  celebmted  peninsnla  of 
Kertch  begins,  and  that  a  wall  and  ditch  extended  from  Ka&  on  the  one 
sea  to  Arabat  on  the  other.  As  the  traveller  crosses  its  now  deserted  and 
arid  plains,  where  nothing  seems  to  arrest  the  attention  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, his  mind  goes  back  with  enthusiasm  to  those  glorious  times  when 
fiourished  the  numerous  opulent  towns  which  the  colonising  genius  of  the 
Milesians  erected  in  those  regions.  Theodosia,  Nymphsui,  Mirmikicme, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  Phanagoria,  crowd  the  brilliant 
historic  scene  whidi  is  recalled  to  memory ;  but  above  them  all  stood 
Panticapea,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphoms, 
where  Greek  eleganoe  and  civilisation  reigned  for  so  many  ages,  and 
where  Mithridates  died,  after  having  for  a  while  menaced  the  existence 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  that,  upon  the  steppe  itself  imagination  amuses 
itself  in  reconstructing  the  splendid  panorama  whidi  the  peninsula  mnst 
Iiave  presented  when  the  Bosphorians  had  covered  it  with  their  rich  esta- 
blishments ;  not  a  trace  of  that  ancient  Greek  dominion,  the  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  which  were  extended  by  Herodotus  five  eenCuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  detected,  till  at  length,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the 
straits,  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  singular  indentations  which  the 
steppe  exhibits  along  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  he  soon  after  finds 
himself  amidst  a  vast  collection  of  huge  mounds,  or  tumuli, — the  great 
necropolis  of  the  extinct  Idnedom ; — and  still  more  numerous  mounds  of 
coral  rag,  mingling  with  the  mounds  erected  by  the  hands  of  men, 
enhance  tiie  grandeur  of  this  singular  cemetery. 

The  modem  town  of  Kertch  stretches  along  the  se%  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
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mkj  InD  wliidi  popnUr  tradition  hai  decked  witli  ihe  imme  of  IGtlnt^ 
dites'  Chair.*  Tke  ancient  caf^tal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Boephonii 
espanded  lik«  an  amphitheatre  aroimd  this  hill,  whidi  was  at  that  time 
ctowned  with  an  acronolifl.  This  acropolis  was  placed  in  front,  almost  in 
tke  eentre,  while  the  hiU  on  which  it  stood  extended  to  Ihe  soath  of  the 
present  town,  and  was  connected  with  a  ridge  of  inconsiden^lo  eleration. 
The  Masenm  is  hmh  upon  this  latter  Un,  and  is  approached  hj  a  hand*- 
some  flight  of  steps.  Thb  building  has  a  good  effect  from  the  distance 
wkh  its  spacions  staircase  and  ornamental  portico^  hot  it  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition.  It  commands,  howerer,  as  w^  as  the  hill  of  Mithridates, 
a  magnifieent  prospect :  northwards  is  the  interminable  grey  steppe,  its 
nniformitj  broken  by  movnds  of  denudation  and  sepuldural  tmnufi,  or 
knrgans ;  below  is  the  harbomr  generallj  crowded  with  shipping,  with 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  Bosphonts  beyond,  stretching  down  to  where 
the  deeply-raarked  shadow  of  the  White  Cape  (Ak-Bamn)  spreads  orer 
them.  On  the  other  side  is  the  more  lerel  island-delta  of  Taman,  also 
dotted  with  the  sepolchral  monnds  of  the  Phanagorians  of  old. 

Kertch  itself  is  seen  to  the  greatest  adrantage  from  the  sea  or  coming 
from  Yem-Rahh,  whence,  from  a  steep  ascent,  the  view  of  the  town  and 
die  htfge  ba^  in  which  it  is  situated  is  rery  beautiful ;  ike  broken  outKne 
of  the  opposite  hills  projects  far  across  the  straits,  while  the  houses  of  the 
town  rise  one  above  another  up  the  steep  nde  of  the  hiU  of  Bfiihridates ; 
the  whole  reminding  Mr.  Oliphant — who  approadied  the  town  frx>m  that 
direction — of  Naples,  to  which  he  says  it  certainly  bears  a  humble  re- 
semblance. 

*<  We  stood  upon  the  hill,"  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott,  '<  where  tradition 
states  that  Mitlmdatee  often  sat  to  view  his  warlike  bands  ere  they  went 
forth  to  meet  their  enemies  in  deadly  confliet.     Before  us  lay  the  broad 

*  Whoa  a  plaoe  like  Kertch,  the  aaeient  capital  of  the  Bospborlsn  kiagdora, 
aoquiret  a  sudden  interest  by  becoming  the  central  scene  of  important  nsTal 
and  militaiy  operations,  it  is  amnsingto  read  the  kind  of  infonaation  which 
is  hastily  put  forward.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  informs  the  public,  through  the 
Timet,  kindly  enough,  that  some  works  of  art  from  Panticapeum  are  pre- 
serred  in  the  British  Museum,  hot  the  exceedinf  richnets  of  the  ueighhour- 
hood  in  archsological  treasures  has  been  long  well  known  to  antiqaaiians. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grayes  describes  the  "tomb"  of  Mithridates  and  the  gold  ornaments 
of  his  wiTcs.  Popular  tradition  has  certainly  associated  the  tumulus  called  the 
^  HiU  of  Gold**  with  the  memorr  of  the  great  king,  hut  histoir  records  that  he 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  other  kings  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor.  Worse  than 
all,  Mr.  OliphMit  is  msde  responsible  tx  a  gross  error  propagated  in  a  note  to 
Mi^or  Jerris's  Map  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  lOuttraUd  Londm  liewif  that  Panti- 
capteum  was  the  scene  <tf  the  yictory  announced  by  Julius  Cssar  in  the  allitera- 
tiTe  and  laconic  words,  so  funiUsr  to  erery  schoolboy,  of  **  Yen!,  yidi,  Tici."  Mr. 
Ofipbant  has  to  pay  the  penidty  d  preftvring  smart  to  correct  composition. 
^  Here  it  wasy^he  writes,  **  that  Pbaroaoes  afterwards  raised  tiie  standard  of  revolt, 
and  Cesar  came,  saw,  and  conquered  him.**  At-Zela,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  left  out,  and 
ihe  unlearned  reader  wovld  assuredly  be  led  to  belieye  that  the  tpot  where 
Fhamaces  was  defeated  was  the  fame  place  where  he  raised  the  standard  of  reyolt. 
''Worse  than  all,**  we  said;  but  when  the  aboye  was  written  we  had  not  seen 
a  new  paper,  the  IUm$trated  Timeij  which  t^ls  us  that  **ii  it  he  the  proylnoe  of 
Poyerty  to  enUirge  our  experience  by  an  acquaintance  with  strange  bedfellows— 
the  greater  eyil,  War,  certainly  possesses  the  parallel  advantage  of  teaching  us 
the  most  unexpected  geographies  !**  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  latter  position,  tells 
as  that  Kertch  is  a  handsome  modem  seaport,  constructed  on  the  site  of  ancient 
PcntlcapsBam,  the  capital  e€  PMttus  1 
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waters  of  the  Euxine  Sea  tranquilly  reposing,  and  beyond,  far  away, 
darkly  outlined  on  the  blue  firmament,  stretched  the  lofty  range  of 
Caucasus,  the  birthplaoe  of  man's  noblest  race ;  where  the  children  of  the 
hills,  for  the  last  uiirty  years,  have  grappled  and  still  wrestle  with  the 
boasting  colossus  of  Muscoiry.  The  despot's  slaves  and  the  sons  of 
freedom,  in  a  death-struggle — these  to  ravage,  and  the  others  to  defend 
their  wives  and  children  and  their  mountain  homes — Gloved  with  such 
deep,  such  wild  affection. 

"  We  turned  to  the  plain,  on  the  eastern  edfl;e  of  which  once  stood  Pan- 
ticap»um :  it  appeared  like  a  great  amphi^eatre,  covered  with  num- 
berless mounds.  In  the  valley  and  on  tne  encircling  hills  alike  stood 
boldly  out  those  tumuli,  the  abodes  of  death.  But  why  do  a  thousand 
tombs,  the  portals  of  which  were  closed  twenty  centuries  a^  now  yawn 
before  us  as  though  the  last  trumpet  had  sounded  and  the  dead  come 
forth?  Because  the  great  destroyer,  Man,  who  hurls  down  temples, 
shatters  palaces,  and  levels  cities,  not  yet  saUated  with  the  unholy  work, 
flies  to  the  silent  gfrave,  and  desecrates  with  unclean  hands  even  the 
ashes  of  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  good. 

«  Every  tumulus  of  any  size  in  thb  huge  cemetery  has  been  opened, 

Eillaged  of  the  cpold  and  precious  things  it  contained,  and  the  dust  of 
eroes  and  leeislators  scattered  to  the  winds.  First  broken  into  for 
their  wealth,  they  are  now  systematically  searched  for  antiqiuties  to  fill 
the  museum  of  the  Hermitage  at  Petersburg." 

"  Kertch,*'  ma's  Koch,  ^*  is  a  modem  town,  but  a  mixture  of  the  Italian 
and  Russian.    Houses  with  flat  roofs  remind  us  of  the  former ;  wide,  long 
streets,  pailially  unpaved,  of  the  latter.     On  the  whole,  the  town  presents 
a  more  pleasing  aspect  than  most  little  Russian  towns  afford."     *'  Kertch," 
says  Mr.  Olipbant,  ^'  is  almost  the  only  town  in  Russia  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  the  houses  look  handsome  and  substantial.     We  seemed  to 
have  quitted  the  country  of  wooden  cottages  and  green  roo&,  as  well  as 
red-bearded  men,  with  sheepskin  coats,  and  were  not  sorry  to  be  in  a  land 
where  dwellings  and  people  harmonised  with  the  more  genial  tempera- 
ture we  now  experienced.'^    Mr.  Oliphant,  it  is  to  be  observed,  approached 
Rertch  from  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     "  Kertch,  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  a  miserable  village,"  writes  the  *^  Lady  resident  near  the 
Alma,"  *'  has  of  late  years  become  a  handsome  town,  whose  importance 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  whose  inhabitants  amount  now  to  about  seven 
thousand.     The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved;    and  the  handsome 
houses,  arcades,  and  pillared  edifices,  built  of  a  beautiful  white  stone  (o 
whic}\  there  are  several  large  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood),  give  it  quite 
an  imposing  appearance.     The  governor's  house,,  the  custom-house,  and 
several  large  magazines,  are  built  on  the  quay,  which  terminates  in  the 
walls  of  the  Laxaretto,  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Yeni-Ralah." 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  contemplate  Kertch  vrith  favourable  eyes.  '^  The 
modem  town,"  he  writes,  "  has  little  in  itself  to  excite  interest.  There  is 
an  affectation  of  classic  architecture,  as  in  most  Russian  places,  which 
looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  will  not  always  bear  inspection.  Nothing 
has  so  disagreeable  an  effect  as  Corinthian  or  Doric  columns,  made  up  in 
patched-up  materials.  An  air  of  shabbiness  is  produced  totally  out  of 
character  with  those  beautiful  orders,  not  only  displeasing  to  the  eye  but 
revolting  to  the  taste.     To  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  who  looked  at  the 
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place  with  the  eye  of  an  arehaeologist,  thinldne  only  of  its  past  glories,  it 
i^>peared  as  '*  1e  hamean  des  gardiens  d'tine  necropole.'' 

The  Cimmerian  Bosphonis  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  possessing 
great  scenic  beauties  viewed  from  any  side,  or  at  almost  every  season,  and 
on  entering  it  from  the  north,  or  the  Sea  of  Aaof,  the  immense  panorama 
gradually  gains  in  lucidity  and  distinctiveness.  The  Bosphonis  opens 
before  the  traveller  in  all  its  extent,  and  the  eye  follows  its  long  and  tor- 
tuous outline  to  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  coast  of  Taman  seems 
to  strike  the  waters  with  its  crumbling  masses  of  coral  rag,  nor  would 
one  suspect  that  it  is  prolonged  by  an  extensive  bed  of  sand,  so  low  that, 
passing  it  at  a  short  oistance,  the  fishermen's  huts  raised  on  piles,  to  avert 
occasional  inundations,  present  the  strangest  possible  aspect,  appearing  to 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  many  miles  from  the  land. 

Soon  the  promontory  of  Yeoi-Ralah  is  seen  more  plainly  with  the 
blue  Kukuoba  on  the  opposite  side.  The  water  is  at  times  so  calm,  that 
the  marine  plants  which  clothe  its  verdant  depths  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is  next  passed.  When 
Peter  the  Great  took  the  town  of  Azo^  it  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
forty  gun-brigs,  but  now  there  is  only  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  of 
water.  The  channel  keeps  in  close  to  Yeni-Kalah,  whose  crumbling 
walls  are  reflected  in  its  waters,  as  are  also  those  of  the  neighbouring 
lighthouse. 

It  IS  this  position  of  Yeni-E^alah  which  renders  it  the  key  of  the 
Bosphonis,  and  gives  to  those  who  hold  it  the  command  of  the  channel 
and  of  the  ingress  or  egress  from  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Oliphant  describes 
Yeni-Kalah  as  looking  like  some  dilapidated  towil  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  Turkish  fortress  surmounted 
the  steep  difis  that  overhung  the  still  more  crumbling  village  at  their 
base.  The  walls  of  the  fort,  and  the  steep  clif&,  and  tne  ^ling  houses, 
and  the  smooth  sea,  were  all,  he  also  adds,  very  much  the  same  dead 
colour.  The  varied  costumes,  however,  observed  as  he  strolled  up  the 
narrow  Eastern-looking  street,  in  some  measure  relieved  the  general 
sombre  appearance  of  the  place,  while  they  seemed  to  transport  him  still 
more  eflectually  into  Asia.  The  loose  trousers  fastened  at  the  ankle,  the 
open  bodices  and  flowing  head-dresses  of  the  women,  all  formed  a 
pleasing  change  from  the  high- waisted  petticoats  of  the  Russian  females; 
while  tne  Turkish  slippers  and  embroidered  jackets  of  the  men  were  in 
keeping  with  their  swarthy  hue,  and  indicated  at  once  an  Asiatic  origin. 
The  population,  except  the  soldiery  and  government  officiab,  was  entirely 
composed  of  Greeks  and  Tartars.  There  are  said  to  be  a  good  many 
antdqmties  and  remains  of  the  old  Greek  colonies  strewn  over  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  far  dbtant  are  some  remarkal^Ie  mud 
Tolcanoes. 

Beyond  Yeni-Kalah  objects  succeed  to  one  another  rapidly.  The 
outline  of  the  coast  on  the  European  side  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Asiatic,  with  its  low  sandy  shelf,  succeeded  by  cliffs  of  highly  fos- 
siliferous  tertiary  limestones;  here  we  have  a  constant  succession  of 
rounded  monticules,  extending  to  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  and  amidst 
which  the  tumuli  of  the  dead  commingle  with  mounds  of  coral  rag  or  of 
tertiary  limestones,  abounding  in  foMil  organic  remains,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
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Soon  we  enter  die  roads  of  Kerteh,  dosed  up  to  the  tonth  by  Ak« 
Btirnu — ^ihe  White  Cape — remarkable  lor  its  elms  of  Uack  and  wUta 
slaty  marls,  and  sevmi  enormous  tomuH  i^on  its  heights.  A  Tsst  nass 
of  coral  rag^  which  has  tumbled  down  upon  the  shore,  masks  ihe  batteiy 
oi  St  Paul,  which  commands  the  channel  opposite  to  the  ^'  Soutbecn 
Point"  To  the  north  of  the  roads  cliffs  ot  coral  rag,  rugged  and 
cavernous  from  the  action  of  the  waves,  mark  the  site  of  the  andbent 
Uyrmekium,  more  particularlj  distinguished  by  a  crushed  tumulus  evur- 
mounted  by  a  flag.  This  flag  belongs  to  the  quarantine  establishment, 
whose  spacbus  whitewashed  buildings  resemble  a  little  town.  A  Brands 
wackt  marks  the  limits  of  the  roads,  and  morning  and  night  a  gfXD,  used 
to  announce  the  opening  and  the  dosing  of  the  navigation. 

The  Sea  of  Aaof,  deriving  as  it  does  its  waters  in  part  from  the  meldnn^ 
snows  of  the  Caucasus,  is  more  flooded  in  the  summer  months  than  in 
winter,  and  there  is  consequently  a  greater  depth  of  water  at  the  same 
period  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  latter  is  at  tho  same  period  of  the  year 
generally  calm  and  transhieent  It  is  not,  however,  always  so,  and  at 
times  is  impassaUe  for  weeks.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  onee  detained 
so  long  a  time  at  Taman,  that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  go  round 
the  S^  of  Asof  to  get  to  Odessa.  In  the  heat  of  summer  the  straita 
are  also  often  visited  by  waterspouts,  the  terror  of  the  little  fishing* 
boats.  In  autumn  long  banks  of  doud  overhang  the  shores  and  sea, 
and  the  waters  are  crowded  with  aquatic  birds,  more  espedally  wild 
ducks  and  geese. 

Kertch,  or  more  properly  Ghersiti,  is  the  Turldsh  name  of  the  castle 
which  the  geographefs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  called 
Bosoro^  Vospro,  imd  Pftndieo,  and  which  had  been  built  by  the  Gaioeee 
on  tne  shore  of  the  harbour  of  Paaticapnum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Ii31 
wUch  once  bore  the  acnmolis  of  the  Milesians — ^now  paidied,  bare,  and 
rent  by  ravmes.  When  the  Russians  obtained  possession  of  the  place  in 
1771»  five  br  six  hundred  huts  surrounded  the  castle,  which  was  built  of 
a  very  durable  and  hard  millstone  grit,  in  a  circular  form,  with  advancing 
angles.  The  new  comers  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  houses,  and  added 
outworks  in  the  form  of  a  star,  fronted  with  cut  stone ;  but  the  preferenee 
was  given  to  Yeni-Kalah,  as  a  fortress  commanding  the  g^tes  of  the  Sea 
di  Aio^  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  removed  the  privileges  granted 
to  Kaffift  to  Kertch,  and  subsequently,  as  had  been  first  recommended  by 
Pallas,  made  it  the  general  quarantine  establishment  fat  the  whole  Sea 
of  Aeo£ 

From  that  time  forward  Kertch,  which  can  never  rival  Kaffa  as  a  pent 
fiir  the  commerce  of  the  Crimea  itself  or  as  a  safe  or  available  harbour, 
made  a  seasihle  progress  towards  becoming  the  great  emfKnium  of  the 
south  of  Russia  by  Berediansk,  or  Berdianski,  and  Marioupol;  of  the 
region  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  countries  beyond  by  Taganrog  and 
the  Don ;  and  of  the  north  of  the  Caucasus  by  Grheisk  and  the  Kutoi. 

The  traffic  of  the  place  was^  however,  almost  limited  to  the  products 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood — fish  and  salt,  both  of  which  weie 
exdumged,  in  daces  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aio^  for  com.  The  salt  was 
obtained  firom  lakes  which  occur  to  the  south  of  Kertch,  the  largest  of 
which  bear  the  names  of  Onuk  and  Tshorek,  or  Tchokiak.  Much  fidi 
was  also  dried  and  salted  ror  exportation.     The  sturgeon  fishery,  aad 
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of  eaykr,  eipaeiaHj  eanttilQtod  a  krge  Waiioh  of  the  it* 
Erarj  apring  wmt  two  miUioDS  of  herrings  were  exported. 

When  Kerteh  wm  oonstitated  a  oommerckl  port,  tti  fiortrett  wu  do* 
•tnoyed  and  replaced  bj  a  bmdjome  iquare,  with  pianaa  all  roundi 
Only  ooe  tower  wm  left  upon  the  thore,  as  a  memorial  of  the  fine  old 
xeUe  of  the  middle  ages.  The  church  that  was  widiin  the  fortress  was 
also  Inddly  spared,  and  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  monumenta  in 
KertdL  Dnboia  de  Mon^pereiiz  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  diis 
remarfaaUe  Bjzantine  structure. 

The  duration  of  the  qoaranline  at  Kertoh  was  at  first  fixed  at  thirty 
dajs,  but  before  that  time  could  begin  to  run  the  ressel  had  to  be  moored 
within  the  lawet,  and  CTerything  on  board,  including  the  eflbcts  of  the 
crew*  had  to  be  subjected  to  a  fumi^^on  of  twenty-four  hours.  Henos 
it  was  Uiat  to  avoid  these  delays,  whidi  became,  in  faot»  an  interdict  upea 
the  Sea  oi  Azo^  the  merchants  of  Taganrog,  Berediansk,  and  Marioupol^ 
adopted  the  use  of  ligfatws  to  carry  their  com  to  the  Teasels  moored  in 
the  CimmeTian  Bosphoms.  On  their  arrival  in  the  channd,  these 
iighters  were  pot  into  the  hands  of  the  crew  bdoDging  to  the  vessel  to 
be  freighted,  and  their  men  remained  on  shore  during  the  transhipment 
This  being  aecomnlished,  the  lighters  were  fumigated  for  twenty-fbw 
lionn,  and  then  taken  back  by  the  £ghtermen  to  the  Sea  of  Asof.  AH 
these  opetatioos  were^  however,  tedious,  costly,  and  uncertain ;  and  the 
only  veasott  why  the  merchants  adopted  this  plan  of  proeeedinsr  was,  that 
they  were  all  reluctant  to  incur  the  great  expenses  of  storing  uieir  good* 
in  Kerteh,  and  that  die  pandty  of  lighters,  together  with  the  irregukrity 
of  the  winds,  and  the  many  sboak,  Doth  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof  and  the 
Cimmerian  Boqphoms,  reooered  ^pments  so  expensive,  that  no  addi* 
tbnal  diaige  could  be  easily  borne. 

M.  Taitbout  de  Marigny  estimated  the  trade  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof  in 
1838  and  1839  as  foUows: 


iMPonm 

K««. 

1888. 

1889. 

IMS. 

1889. 

■^'e^-    IcSl.::::::: 

RablM. 

5,887,901 

1,414,696 

300 

640,660 

768,7W 

Ralto. 
6,334,369 
2,885,279 
987 
1,516,625 

821,11$ 

7,6««,948 
8,438.107 
3,805,406 
8,971,496 

BlblM. 

13,SlS,88t 

M-i^M  {as? ;• 

6,876,688 

Bo«toffontbe5Goods 

Don.        :  Caah 

6,078,037 

BeredkML     i^ 

4,107,6M 

Total ....... 

8,712479 

10,661^73 

17,866,882 

30,876,889 

According  to  Oliphant,  the  quarantine  was  latterly  reduced  to  four 
days,  the  Imer  sh^  wattmg  tiU  their  cargoes  arrived  from  Taganrog  or 
Bcetoff  m  lifters;  whOe  those  drawing  less  water  crossed  the  bar  and 
proceeded  to  load  at  Taganrog  itseE  On  their  retnm  it  became  nece*- 
aaiy  to  transfer  half  theb  cargoes  into  lighters  at  YenirKalah,  and  drop 
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dawn  the  shallow  channel  to  Rertch  to  reload — a  proceeding  which 
afforded  a  rich  harvest  to  a  rapacious  crew  of  Greek  lightermen  resident 
at  the  former  place.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  natural  and  artificial 
impedimentf  lying  in  the  way,  or  put  in  the  way  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world  has  been  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  last-quoted 
traveller,  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  vessels  entered  the  Straits  of 
Kertch  in  the  year  1851.  The  past  history  of  Rertch  shows  that,  not- 
withstanding the  imperfect  civilisation  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Azo^  it  contains  elements  of  an  extensive  and  profitable 
commerce.  When  the  West  even  was  closed  to  the  Greek  and  Genoese 
colonists,  the  East  was  partly  open  to  them,  and  they  carried  on  a  profit- 
able though  restricted  trade.  At  the  first  period  of  the  Russian  occupa« 
tion,  the  town  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  people  crushed,  and  traffic 
annihilated  by  all  kinds  of  restrictive  measures ;  but  as  the  pressure  of  a 
barbaric  despotism  beean  to  be  lightened,  trade  revived  and  gradually 
expanded,  and  at  length,  under  the  more  enlightened  government  of  Count 
Woronzoff  (a  man  whose  character  shines  out  with  increased  brilliancy  in 
the  midst  of  the  corruption  existing  around  him),  and  in  spite  of  numerous 
absurd  restrictions  kept  up  to  the  last,  it  took  a  more  active  form,  and 
the  opening  of  the  corn-trade  in  England  latterly  imparted  an  extra- 
ordinary impetus  to  Rertch,  where,  while  its  Greek  and  Russian  popula- 
tion has  been  augmenting,  a  number  of  Tartars  have  lately  taken  up  their 
permanent  abode  in  its  suburbs. 

*^  How  many  phases,"  justly  remarks  a  thoughtful  traveller,  *^  has 
commerce  passed  through  upon  these  waters,  since  the  first  Milesian 
fishing-stations  were  established  upon  their  shores,  and  exported  sturgeon 
to  Greek  gourmands,  when  Tanais  was  looked  upon  as  an  Ultima  Tliule^ 
80  litUe  known  that  its  very  existence  is  now  almost  doubtful !  Many 
centuries  after  its  destruction,  Venetian,  Genoese,  and  Pisan  galiots  sailed 
side  by  side  through  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  freighted  with  the  rich 
merchandise  of  the  East ;  while  colonists  of  the  rival  republics  competed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Don  for  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  celebrated 
Cxolden  Horde,  who  were  in  direct  communication  with  Samarcand. 
These  flourishing  colonies  in  their  turn  disappeared ;  and  now,  for  three 
hundred  years,  an  occasional  Turkish  zebeck  was  the  only  craft  that 
crossed  the  sea  to  Azof,  a  fortress  built  on  the  ruins  of  Tana,  and  perhaps 
of  Tanais. 

'^  At  last  a  new  power  succeeded  all  these,  and  trade  revived  under 
drcumstances  altogether  changed,  owing  its  importance  not  to  the  wealth 
of  the  East,  but  to  the  resources  of  the  country  surrounding  this  sea ;  so 
that  vessels  which  traverse  it  now  are  no  longer  freighted  with  silk  firom 
China,  but  with  com  from  Taurida ;  and  it  b  worthy  of  remark  ihat^ 
while  the  English  have  succeeded  Greeks  and  Italians  in  monopolising  by 
a  different  route  their  old  Eastern  trade^  their  ships  also  navigate  in 

S eater  numbers  than  those  of  any  other  nation  the  once  famous  Palus 
SBotis." 

This  latter  phenomenon  seems  as  if  it  had  been  the  prelude  to  the 
most  remarkable  incident  that  has  ever  characterised  the  annals  of  Rertch. 
It  was  a  gpreat  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  lonians  cleared 
away  the  mysterious  mist  which  bad  so  long  enveloped  the  Cimmeriaa 
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Titans  ill  poetie  darknese,  and  founded  thero  thriring  colonies^  afterwards 
vmted  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  It  was  the  era  of  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  empires  of  the  world  when  Mitbridates  sat  down  upon  the  hill 
that  overlooked  the  Bosphorian  capital  The  whole  glories  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  great  lines  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
ipvere  centred  in  Kafia  and  Kertch  when  the  merchant-princes  of  Genoa 
ipvere  established  in  the  Bosphorian  peninsula.  The  chronicles  of  this 
T^on  of  rarious  fortunes  abound  in  strange  incidents,  when  alternately 
the  theatre  of  struggle  for  dominion  between  Hun  and  Khazar,  Turk  and 
Tartar,  till  trod  -down  by  the  iron  heel  of  a  despotic  Muscovite  barbarism; 
but  not  one  incident  in  all  this  strange  and  eventful  history  appears  so 
wonderful,  when  we  turn  thoughtfully  to  the  present,  as  that  the  English 
and  the  French  should  at  this  very  moment  be  the  virtual  possessors  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  powerful  colony  of  the 
Grenoese,  the  gates  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  marts  of  commerce  in  the 
united  seas,  and  the  most  precious  links  in  the  connecting  chain  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 


A  BEITISH  NOBLEMAN  IN  A  FIX. 

BT  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

What  with  the  war,  the  weather,  the  Ministry,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  present  season  has  not  been  all  one  could  wish  :  still, 
some  pleasant  things  have  happened,  and  amongst  them  may  be  included, 
as  particularly  pleasant  to  themselves  if  not  to  the  public  at  large,  the 
marriage  o£  Lord  Acton  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Constance  Fitzavon, 
which  took  place  about  two  months  ago. 

The  course  of  true  love,  falsifying  for  their  sakes  the  dogma  of  the 
poet,  Aad  run  smooth.  They  travelled  towards  their  desire  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  special  train,  met  with  no  stoppages  on  the  way,  and 
reached  the  matrimonial  station  without  the  slightest  accident.  A  few 
titled  matrons,  whose  marriageable  daughters  hung  somewhat  on  hand, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  journey  had  been  performed  rather  too 
auickly  to  please  theniy  and  hoped,  in  the  fulness  of  their  compassion, 
that  a  certain  proverb  respecting  hasty  alliances  might  not  be  verified  in 
this  instance;  but  the  world  in  general  expressed  no  misgiving,  and 
really,  when  one  takes  the  facts  of  the  case  into  consideration,  there 
appears  no  reason  why  it  should  have  done  so.  Lord  Acton  was  young, 
handsome,  rich,  and  generous ;  his  bnde  had  wit,  beauty,  youth,  and 
equal  station,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind  were  only  equslled 
by  the  kindness  of  her  heart.  What  better  ingredients  for  sweetening 
the  cup  of  life  would  you  ask  for  ? 

They  were  married,  then :  the  weddine  breakfast  was  eaten,  the 
healths  invoking  happiness  were  drunk,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Acton  de- 
parted on  a  continental  tour,  encumbered  with  no  greater  retinue  than 
an  Italian  courier  and  a  French  maid,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  in 
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loTt  with  mA  other  bofere  they  crooed  die  ChanneL  I  My  <*M  4 
mutter  of  oonrse,^  beeanie  k^ei^-muds  and  eonrien  have  no  option — the 
thing  is  inevitable ;  bendei^  on  a  wedding-ezcufeiony  how  oan  thej  reeiit 
tho  eontagioQ  ? 

The  modem  way  of  Mssing  the  honeymoon  difiert  as  mnoih  from  that 
of  our  grand&thers  and  grandmothers  as  our  mode  of  trardlii^  from 
iheirs.  It  was  their  custom  to  borrow  a  friend's  house  in  some  secMM 
part  of  the  ooantry  and  stay  in  it  till  they  got  perfectly  sick  of  the 
oottntry,  and,  now  and  then,  of  each  oiher.  We,  on  the  contnoyy  as 
soon  as  we  marry*  dash  into  the  thidnst  of  a  crowd  of  entirely  new  ftkoesiy 
mingle  in  all  thior  amnsements,  conduct  oursehes  not  like  amorous  omU 
but  like  people  of  the  worid,  are  far  mere  effectually  screened  from  ob- 
serration,  and  are  neyer  so  long  or  entirely  alone  as  to  feel  that  our  life* 
elected  companion  is  a  bore.  How  did  our  grand&thers  and  grand- 
mothers make  it  out  when,  departing  from  the  usual  custom,  they  too  aet 
out  on  a  trip  matrimonial  ?  Were  diey  not  tired  to  death  with  the  first 
day's  journey  to  the  coast ;  did  not  Benedick  grumble  at  the  bill  at  **  Tim 
Smp"  for  the  first  night's  lodgmg ;  did  not  both  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
wish  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  while  they  were  crossing  in  the 
wretched  sailing-packet  that  took  four  hours — and  sometimes  twenty- 
four — to  cross  from  Dover  to  Calus  ;  was  not  Beatrice  *'  put  out"  and 
Benedick  driven  distracted  by  custom-house  vexations^ — ^to  say  nothing  of 
what  he  went  through  as  a  consequence  of  not  knowing  'Hhe  language;" 
and,  supposing  their  destination  was  Paris,  in  what  state  of  mind  were 
they  when  they  reached  that  cudtal  after  jolting  for  three  days  on  a 
paved  highway,  and  endeavounng — vainly — to  reconcile  tiie  British 
stomach  to  a  diet  of  (imaginary)  frogs  and  the  saiaUest  and  sourest  of 
potables  ?  On  the  other  hand,  just  look  at  us !  Almost  before  we  know 
where  we  are,  we  find  oursehres  at  Folkestone;  we  dine  and  sleop  a*  die 
Pavilion  in  the  most  comfortsble  way  possible,  in  case  tiie  tidal  boat  has 
left,  but  if  it  has  not,  we  step  at  onoe  on  board,  Mr.  Faulkner^  in  his 
polite  wa^,  wishing  us  a  pleasant  voyage,  which  is  realised  ;  we  have  a 
'  capital  dmner  at  the  H6tel  dee  Bains  at  Boulogne;  are  '<  impossible 
iPHrt  mieus^  while  we  stay  there ;  and  six  houm  on  tiie  raU  suffices  to 
land  us  at  the  embarcadire  in  the  Place  Roubaix,  where  we  jump  into  a 
nice  little  cot^  and  are  driven  to  the  excellent  H6tel  Windsor  in  ihe 
Bue  de  Rivoli,  delighted  with  all  the  world  and  each  otiier! 

This  last  catsgonr  was  precisely  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  Acton.  From 
Paris,  after  a  wief  bat  delightful  sc^onm,  they  shapea  their  route  for 
Germany,  that  land  of  dreamy  indecision,  where  ^  expectancy"  is  the 
substitute  for  aotbn.  But  lovers,  luddly,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  whan  you  have  reconoUed  yourself  to  '^  Ralbsbraten,^  <^  But* 
terbrod,"  '*  Kartofibb,'*  pipes^  stoves,  and  short  bedsteads,  and  can  betiere 
that  snorting  is  more  agreeable  than  level  speaking,  yon  may  get  on— -af 
Load  and  Lady  Actosi  did— well  enoufh  in  Germany.  The  Bhein-gaa 
is,  moreoyer^  a  plcMant  land  to  look  upon  ;  the  Oden-wald, — as  the  old 
ballad  says^<<  is  frdr  to  see ;"  and  the  Derg-strasse,  crowned  by  **  woody 
Mf  libocns"  and  gleaming  with  golden  vineyards,  has  charms  for  even 
more  prosaic  folu  than  brides  s^  bridegrooms.  Quaint  old  citiea  aie 
these,  too,  to  Ime  the  vranderer's  footsteps  with  treasures  of  medispval  aii 
and  rare  handiwork,  all  of  whieh-^-aingiaarly  enough-H9aa  be  bought  tsr 
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noae^,  even  wboi  the  ovmer  b  not  a  J^w ;  when  he  k ,  ifc  adj  mebt 
die  diffbieiioe  to  the  pujehaser  of  bang  let  in  fior  a  larger  tom.  7iii% 
for  eraiple,  was  the  ease  with  Lady  Aeton.  She  was  paassonateij  fiml 
of  i^etmesi  nmsie,  and  old  diina,  and  ftmng  along  the  Sehloss  OaBieia 
Disflden,  one  monun^,  on  her  waj  to  the  ^'  griine  Gewolhe'*— that  roTal 
jewetWfl  ahop  which  it  ceett  you  fix  shillingf  to  eee— ber  ear  was  eawfat 
by  the  eoand  of  a  vioBn,  played  upon,  ceitainlyy  by  no  detpioahle  artMt 
As  she  tamed  her  head  she  saw  that  the  perfinrmer  was  arery  re^Metshle- 
looldi^  old  gentleman,  apatiiaroh  ofLnrael,  who-*-with  no  object  in  view 
but  his  owli  pieasme — was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  shop,  and  in^ 
dolgiag  in  the  celebraled  Frofessor-HerrwMasikal-Doetor-Kap^^Meister 
Screechenheun's  last  eantata^  mm!  smiKng  all  the  while-— as  Lendon  hsir- 
dressen  aay.^<^qaite  affiihle."  He  played  so  well  that  Lad^  Acton 
•topped  to  listen,  and  when  he  had  finished,  she  complimented  him  en  his 
poformanoe  ;  the  next  moment  she  found  bsiself  riveted  before  a  cabinet 
of  rare  M  porcelain  of  which  the  old  gentleman  was  the  proprietor; 
another  tone,  and  *she  paid  him  the  price  he  asked  for  it,  fiddled  out  of 
her  money,  and,  what  ladies  of  fiduon  call,  *<  utteriy  rrnned."  In  this 
manner,  after  many  divaricationfl^  in  the  ooorse  of  whi<^  Lady  Acton 
picked  up  obfeii  enoegfa  to  fieigbt  an  argosy, — ^indeed,  the  goods  were 
all  duly  shipped  to  England  with  as  much  regularity  as  ^  the  sellers  were 
used  to  it, — the  travelkn  lonnd  themselTesat  Frankfiwt  on  the  Maine,  as 
much  at  home  in  the  Sdtei  de  Bume  on  the  Zeil,  as  if  we  were  the  best 
firieads  in  the  worid  with  the  amiable  young  Csar  whose  dominions  aie 
ropresented  in  the  fine  city  by  that  carayanssraL 

When  youhanreseen  the  Lom^  or  Cathedral,  the  Rimer-^bergy  or  Town- 
HaU,  the  Jwhn  Gnuse — ^where  old  Madame  Rothschild  lived  kr  a  bun* 
died  yean — Sdiwaothaler's  statue  of  G^oethe  in  the  Camedkm^FtaiM,  and 
Daaneksff^s  Axiadas  in  Mr.  Bethmana's  garden,  and  have  fitirly  tired 
yourself  in  the  public  waUcs,  you  begin  to  think  of  Tinting  some  of  the 
[daces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  There  are  many  attractions 
within  the  comnass  of  a  day's  excursion,  and  the  point  was  debated  be- 
iweso  Lord  and  Lady  Aeton  as  to  which  they  should  visit  first  They 
might  go  to  Mayesoe  and  be  sentimeBtal  at  the  tomb  of  the  Minnesanger 
Frauenlob ;  or  while  away  the  hours  among  the  orange-trees  and  diesnat* 
groves  of  Biberich;  or  orink  ehieken-brcmi,  au  tuUureij  at  the  Koeh- 
famunen  of  Wiesbaden ;  or  just  take  a  peep  at  diat  wicked  place  dw 
XMrkaui  of  Homburg,  wliere,  according  to  the  latest  advcftisement, 
^^The  Directors  duimc  firom  no  sacrifice  to  render  it  as  defightM  as 
possible  to  visitors^ — a  iiet  whidi  yisitcns  very  soon  find  out — too  late^ 
oowevsr,  to  profit  very  greatly  by  it  Poetry,  soeoery,  and  natural 
wonders  yielded  the  palm  to  wickedness  you  must  recollect  Ihey  had 
been  manned  a  month,  and  had  tried  all  the  other  things— and  they 
decided  ibr  Hooiburg.  • 

The  excursion  is  dbort  and  diei^;  die  railway  tdns  you  for  twwityw 
eight  krenteers — about  ninepenee — ^in  five-and-twenty  minutes,  to  the 
Bonames  station,  and  an  omnibus  for  eometinng  too  infiniteaimal  te 
mention,  acoonpUAes  the  xest,  so  that  you  may  get  from  Frankfort  to 
Hombuig  for  less  tfian  a  dulling  apiece,  although  you  are  newly  married, 
den't  care  about  mooev,  and  wSl  travel  in  a  first-class  carriage. 

Lcnrd  Acton  was  of  an  easy-going  disposition,  and  seldom  troubled 
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himself  much  about  those: petty  necessities  which  miUhnnaires^  yery 
often,  look  so  mMSommonly  sharp  after.  I  know,  for  instance,  a  Hebrew 
Baronet,  with  at  least  a  hundrea  thousand  a  year,  who  chevied  an  urchin, 
that  had  picked  his  pocket,  the  length  of  seven  streets,  in  pursuit  of  a  hand- 
kerchief which  even  he — in  his  younger  days— could  not  have  sold  for  six- 
pence, and  wouldn't  have  bought  for  a  penny — and  only  gave  up  the  chase 
because  he  was  too  much  blown  to  run  or  scream  <^  Stop  thief  I"  any  longer. 
You  will  say,  in  extenuation,  that  nobody  likes  to  be  robbed,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  all  these  rich  men  say  whenever  they  part  vnth  money  or 
money's  worth :  'Hhey  don't  like  to  be  robbed;"  sen tentiously  adding, 
that  ^'  a  fellow  may  pick  your  pocket  in  a  hundred  ways  without  actually 
putdng  hb  hand  in  it."  But  this  by  the  way.  To  return  to  Lord  Acton. 
Although  not  given  to  calculate  his  expenses  too  nicely,  he  thought  him- 
self wonderfully  clever  when  he  took  five  sovereifi^s  out  of  his  desk  after 
breakfast,  and  said  he  supposed  that  would  do  for  the  day.  Lady 
Acton,  who  never  carried  money,  beincf  quite  content  to  order  things  to  be 
sent  home,  supposed  also  that  it  would,  and  so  they  walked  to  the  Eisen* 
bahny  where,  with  a  loose  florin  which  he  happened  to  have  about  him. 
Lord  Acton  bought  a  couple  of  tickets  for  Bonames,  and  was  provident 
enough  to  take  the  small  change  to  pay  for  the  omnibus  from  the  station 
to  the  town.  These  details  may  seem  trivial  to  people  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  turf,  are  in  the  habit  of ''  frisking  a  flver"  without  giving 
the  subject  a  thought;  but,  besides  the  admiration  which  I  cannot  repress 
when  I  light  upon  a  prudent  nobleman,  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
mentioning  Lord  Acton's  extreme  precaution,  which  shortly  will  appear. 

They  wno  praise  the  attractions  of  Homburg  have  gcxxi  warrant  for 
what  tney  say.  The  place  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  one  for  those 
who  are  well  enough— and  sufficiently  in  funds — to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations.  The  visitors  for  the  sake  of  health  are  here — as,  indeed,  at 
most  of  the  German  baths — in  a  very  large  minority,  pleasure  being  the 
general  object  The  forest  rides  and  drives,  the  afternoon  music  and 
uie  evening  ball,  afford  opportunities  for  the  most  extensive  flirtations, 
and  the  capital  table  cThdte  is  the  delight  of  the  gourmands^  who— as 
many  as  are  able—dine  at  it  twice  a  day ;  but  the  chief  attraction — with  a 
great  number  the  only  one — is  the  gaming-table.  You  may  believe  as 
much  as  you  please  of  that  part  of  the  Directors'  programme  which  assures 
you  that  certain  games  are  played  at  Homburg  '*  with  fifty  per  cent,  ad- 
vantage on  the  other  known  banks,"  for  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  whether  the  advantage  be  fifty  or  a  hundred:  you  get  cleaned  out 
somehow,  and  the  Directors  divide  a  handsome  profit  after  meeting  all 
the  expenses  of  their  magnificent  establishment,  rrofessor  Liebig  stands 
godfather  to  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  Homburg  are  '^  stimulant"  and 
'<  alterative,"  that  they  excite  '*  circulation"  and  assist  *'  the  secretory  pro* 
cesses ;"  the  same  may  be  sud  of  the  healthful  games  of  Roulette  and 
Rouge-et-Noir,  presided  over  by  the  Professors  of  the  Casino. 

A  twelvemonth  before  his   marriage  Lord  Acton  had  been  in  the 

EBition  of  «  younger  son,  with  only  a  subaltern's  rank  in  the  army,  and 
ving  served  abroad  since  he  was  eighteen,  the  usages  of  continental 
life— 88  they  are  displayed  at  Homburg— -were  as  new  to  him  as  to  his 
bride.     They  were  both  delighted  with  all  they  saw,  and  though  a  day 
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in  Grermany  is,  ^Dorally  speaking,  longer  than  in  most  other  places,  thej 
found  an  exception  in  &yoar  m  that  which  they  passed  in  the  gardens 
and  halls  of  the  Ca-ino.  Be  as  ethereal-minded  as  yon  may — sesthetical 
is,  perhaps,  the  hotter  word — you  cannot  forego  the  necessity  of  dining : 
to  tell  the  truth,  most  people  pr^r  a  good  dinner  to  its  opposite,  and 
fortunately  it  is  the  fiishion  now-a*day8  to  say  so.  We  live  so  much  less 
at  home  than  we  used  to  do— the  grand  stands  at  Epsom  and  Ascot,  the 
puhltc  rooms  at  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  the  buffets  on  railways  and 
the  counters  at  Crystal  Palaces  tell  such  tales  about  appetite — that  it  is 
no  longer  worth  a  young  lady's  while  to  vow  that  she  never  eats  any- 
thing :  we — fathers,  hu^nds,  brothers,  lovers— who  pay,  know  better. 
In  Germany,  moreover,  example  goes  so  &r,  that  although  no  English- 
woman, if  she  lasted  for  a  month  beforehand,  could  by  any  possibility 
play  such  a  knife  and  fork  as  the  Princess  von  Schlammerbauch,  or  the 
Ministerinn  von  Schwehser,  or  any  other  gormandising  German  female, 
vrith  or  without  a  prefix,  she  may  yet  do  her  devoir  very  respectably 
when  she  sits  down  to  such  a  table  d*A6te  as  they  serve  in  the  Kurhaus 
at  Homhurg.  Lord  and  Lady  Acton  were  not,  merefore,  too  fastidious 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  as  it  is  the  custom  with  English 
gentlemen  always  to  order  the  most  expensive  wines  on  the  carte — in 
the  delusive  expectation  that  they  will  prove  the  hest — the  cost  of  the 
dinner  would  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to  the  daily  revenue 
of  the  potentate  in  whose  dominions  it  was  discussed.  But  they  are  in- 
finitely too  polite  at  the  Kurhaus  to  present  the  bill  immediately  the 
debt  is  incnned :  you  can't  run  away  without  paying — there  are  &r  too 
many  eyes  on  you — and,  besides,  you  have  cigars,  and  coffee,  and  so 
forth,  to  add  to  the  score  before  you  leave,  so  the  pleasure  of  paying  is 
reserved  till  that  moment. 

At  all  the  German  baths  where  puhlic  gambling  is  allowed,  play  to  a 
certain  extent  goes  on  througliout  the  day,  with  only  slight  intermissions ; 
but  the  amusement  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  tame  and  languid  affair,  until 
evening  sets  in  :  then,  indeed,  it  is  stirring  enough.  Decuum  you  may— 
at  a  distance— against  the  inJFatuation  of  play,  but  resist  its  fascination 
when  it  is  before  your  eyes,  and  your  philosophy  deserves  a  patent.  It  is 
not  always  principle  that  prevents  a  man  from  gaming ;  cowardice  has 
very  often  as  much  to  do  with  the  avoidance  of  this  vice  as  with  the 
escape  from  many  others ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think,  if  the  question 
were  honestly  answered,  no  one  who  ever  saw  a  high  stake  placed  for 
would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  not  felt  an  inclination  to  try  his  luck  as 
others  did.  Let  a  stranger  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  game  for  ten 
minutes,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  becomes  interested,  and  if  he  has  any 
inoney  in  his  pocket  the  chances  are  he  will  make  more  or  less  of  it 
before  he  leaves  the  spot. 

Lord  Acton  was  like  the  rest  of  us ;  he  had  no  fixed  idea  about  winning 
or  losing  when  he  threw  down  a  sovereign  on  the  table ;  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  resalt  when  the  croupier  raked  it  into  the  banker's  heap,  nor 
did  he  seem  particularly  elated  when,  afler  repeating  his  mise,  the  coin 
returned  to  his  possesion.  But  he  was  amus^  by  the  process — and  so 
vras  Lady  Acion,  who  stood  beside  him,  and  who,  after  two  or  three 
alternations,  woman  like,  gave  her  advice,  which,  man  like  (in  the  bride- 
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groom  ttato  of  beiig),  ht  followed ;  and^  liATiog  «t  one  time  won  about 
twenty  pounds,  found  himielf  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  widi  a 
waistooat-podiet  entirdy  empty. 

<^  Have  you  any  money  about  yon,  Constanoe?''  he  asked  his  wife. 

<<  Not  a  saUf  dear/'  was  the  lady's  reply, 

**  That's  unluQky,"  returned  her  fanslMmd. 

Perhaps  it  was,  but  not  for  die  reason  which  he  would  have  assigned  at 
that  momenti  had  he  stated  it^  his  notion  being  that  if  he  oonld  have  put 
down  on  "  the  other  colour^  he  should  havemMe  himself  all  right  again. 
He  looked  round  the  table  to  see  if  by  chance  there  was  any  one  he  knew 
fipom  whom  he  could  have  borrowed  what  he  wanted,  but  the  people  there 
were  all  strangers  to  him,  so  he  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Acton,  and,  turn- 
ing away,  walked  into  another  saloon,  a  little  disi^ipointed,  it  must  be 
eonfessed,  at  bong  **  (rostrate  of  his  will."  In  a  few  moments,  howeTer, 
he  regained  his  equanimity,  and  though  be  paused  occasionally  to  obeerve 
the  d^ereut  games,  the  thought  of  his  trifling  loss  never  once  recuzred  to 
him. 

An  hour  or  two  having  been  passed  in  this  manner,  Lady  Acton,  who 
began  to  feel  rather  tire^  suggested  that  it  was  time  fer  them  to  return 
to  Frankfort. 

''By  aU  means,"  said  Lord  Acton,  ''let  us  go." 

This  was  more  easily  sand  than  done,  a  dight  impediment  to  their  de- 
parture oooarrinp^  in  the  riiape  of  the  Ober-Keliner  of  tibe  establishment^ 
who,  with  a  smiling  fece,  appoached  Lord  Acton,  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  presmted  a  paper,  on  which,  in  minute  hieroglyphics,  were  traced 
ibe  following  interesting  partieukrs : 

"bjbchntjwg. 

fl.  kr. 

S  Diners 3  30 

1  Ilasche  Stein  (Cabinet)  Wem  6  00 

1       „      Ghampagner-Wein 4  80 

1  Halbe-]n&Bdie  Ijebfraamikh 8  00 

Marasohino  di  Zara 0  40 

2  TassesCaf^ 0  80 

Cimren 0  30 

2  Flfiscker  Selters-Wasser ^ 0  30 

Cognac „  0  40 

Summa 18    60* 

In  plain  English,  the  dinner,  wine,  and  etceteras,  came  to  exactly  one 
pound  thirteen  shillings  and  a  penny  halfpenny. 

''Bv  GeorgeT  exclaimed  Lord  Acton,  as  he  ghmcedat  the  bill,  **l 
quite  forgot  all  about  this  I     I  haven't  a  farthing  left!     What%  to  be 

The  9xptem<m  of  his  face  was  so  comical  in  this  ^^ilirnimft^  that  Lady 
Acton  bunt  out  laughing. 

"  So  muefa»for  turning  gambler,**  she  said. 

''What  am  I  to  do?"  repesAed  Loid  Acton,  looking  fioU  at  the  Ober- 
KeUner.  ^^  ^^ 

"  Der  Herr  will  pay  his  bill,"  relied  the  head-waiter,  rather  punded 
at  the  question ;  "  it  was  quite  coirect— ganz  richtig." 
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<<  Oh»  qnke  nght,  I  dare  mj  :  I  don^fedispi^  a  ayllable  of  it,  but,  im*> 
luckily,  I  haTen't  got  any  money.'' 

<<AdireiclaimedtheOber-KeUDer,lMgiiuiingtDlookgri  <*whei«- 
fore,  sb^  you  £b«  wkboot  moMy  t" 

^  I  Wi  monej  enough  when  1  oame  hei^,"  retorted  Lord  Aeton,  ^^Iwt 
die  (act  is,  I  lost  it  all  at  rouge-et-noir,  I  think  yon  call  H  P 

The  Ober-Kellner  shrogged  hia  shonldeie^  as  much  as  to  aay  he  £dn't 
belieye  a  word  of  it. 

<<  I  ihall  ipeak  to  my  mastets,"  he  eaid ;  but  without  quitting  the  place, 
where  he  stood  confronting  Lord  and  Lady  Acton,  ne  caUed  out  to 
another  waiter  who  was  paasing  by:  '< Hmen-Sie  MaU,  August;  diese 
zwey  Penonen  kOnnten  nidit  £re  Reohnung  beEahlen.  Bittet  euch  den 
Herm  Haupt-Rursaals-P^isident  gleieh  hier  su  kommeu  l**  ("  Hark'ee, 
Augustus ;  these  two  penons  can't  pay  their  bill.  Ask  the  principal 
Pre^dent  of  the  Saloon  to  come  here  directly.")  And  having  rapidly 
delivered  himself  of  this  jargon,  he  studs  his  arms  a-ldmbo,  ai^  with  a 
leonine  aspect  continued  to  glare  on  the  defaulters. 

<<  This  18  too  absurd,"  said  Lord  Acton,  addressing  his  wife. 

^  Rather  good  fan,  I  think,"  returned  Constance,  still  lau^ng. 

"  Ach !  mein  Gott !"  growled  the  Ober-Kellner.  ^  Dies'  ist  ein'  unrer* 
schamte  Schwindlerei !"  (^<  Ah,  my  God  I    This  is  an  impudent  swindler') 

The  atmosphere  of  a  gaming-house  is  of  so  stimulating  a  nature,  that^ 
slow  as  the  Germans  are  in  general,  at  Homburg  they  are  actually  quick, 
and  a  jproof  of  this  was  given  by  the  speedy  iqipearanee  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  long  official  title. 

He  was  a  stout,  fnU-foeed,  smooth-visaged  eharaoter,  in  speetades,  with 
a  massive  gold  ehab  stretched  across  his  person,  a  ponderous  signet-ring 
on  each  forefinger,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  most  noble  and  princely  order 
of  *^  The  Golden  Sausage"  in  his  button-hole,  so  that  his  make-up  formed 
a  kind  of  cross  between  a  Professor  who  is  not  a  Baron,  and  a  Baron  who 
is  not  a  Piufessor. 

With  a  volubility  whidi  most  likely  he  could  not  have  displayed  under 
other  ditmmstanoes,  the  Ober-Kellner,  in  his  ovni  tongue,  described  the 
state  of  the  case,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  lady-delinquent  ap- 
peared to  him  the  worst  of  the  two,  her  clear,  mesry  laughter  still  ringing 
in  his  ears. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Ober-Kelloer's  communication  the  Pt^dent  of 
the  Casino  tioned  his  full^orbed  spectacles  on  the  de&ultin^  parties, 
and  after  a  silent  scrutiny  of  Bosne  moments  sind,  in  grave  but  polite 
accents: 

<'It  is  possible,  sir,  I  hope,  diat  we  have  here  some  mistake?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Lord  Acton,  oooUy. 

"  Must  one  undentand,"  pursued  the  President,  translating  his  German 
thoughts  into  formal  Engliflh,  **  that  you  have  here  two  dinners  eaten 
without  money  ?" 

''Not  eaactly ;  I  had  more  than  enough  for  a  doKen  dinners  when  we 
sat  down,  but,  the  fact  is,  I  lost  it  all  in  this  room  afterwirds,  without 
rec<^ecting  the  bill." 

^^Ah!"  said  the  President,  opening  his  mouth  Tery  wide  and  then 
shutting  it  i^;ain  with  a  snap.  *'  One  forgets  a  bill  of  eighteen  florins, 
fifty  kreutwrsy  in  an  eye^twinkling  I    Yes,  well.    And  one  loses  all  his 
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money  in  yefc  another!  So!  One  plays  here  many  games,  sir^  and  the 
newest  is  not  this." 

.  *^  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Lord  Acton,  whose  temper  was  beginning 
to  rise  at  the  thought  of  his  statement  being  disbeheYed — ^'  you  don^ 
suppose,  sir,  that  I  came  to  Homburg  with  the  intention  of  cheating 
you  out  of  a  paltry  dinner  ?'* 

'<  Two  dinners, — with  wines  of  first  quality,  besides  numerous  extras," 
returned  the  President,  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

^  Two,  then,  if  you  like,  and  the  whole  lot  of  it ;  does  that  make  any 
difierence  ?" 

'*  To  the  establishment :  yes.  To  those  also  who  with  empty  pockets 
dine.     This  is  a  thing  which  arrives  when  one  money  has !     Truly  !" 

**  Ach !  mein  Gott  !*'  ejaculated  the  Ober-Kellner. 

**  But  I  tell  you,"  said  Lord  Acton,  *^  I  had  money  when  I  came  here, 
and  that  I  fooled  it  away  at  one  of  your  infernal  tables." 

^'  A  past  history  that  Others  the  same  tale  have  told.  It  comes 
often.     You  have  here  acquaintance  ?" 

*'  No.     I  don't  know  a  soul  in  the  place." 

'^That  astonbhes  roe  not.  So  thought  I  in  the  beginning.  You 
have  then  a  passport  ?" 

<*  Of  course  I  have." 

<'  Might  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  it  ?" 

''  I  haven't  got  it  about  me.     I  left  it  at  Frankfort." 

<'  So  !     Is  it  possible  for  you  to  have  a  name  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Acton — Lord  Acton." 

<<  Very  good.     Perhaps  to  the  noble  Sir  Howard  Cavendish  related  ?" 

**  For  that  matter,  I  am  related  both  to  the  Howards  and  the  Caven- 
dishes, though  I  don't  know  the  man  you  speak  of.  But  this  is  all  non- 
sense. What  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  you  whether  I  pay  your 
bill  to-night  or  to-morrow  ?  We  are  staying  at  the  Hdtel  de  Russie,  on 
the  Zeil ;  I  must  owe  you  the  money  till  the  morning,  when  my  courier 
shall  bring  it  over.  Lady  Acton  wants  to  go  away ;  it's  getting  late, 
and  if  we  don't  go  now  we  shall  miss  the  last  train.  That  reminds  me, 
by-the-way,  that  I  didn*t  get  a  return  ticket,  Constance.  Your  waiter, 
here,  can  go  with  us  to  the  station,  pay  for  our  places,  and  see  us  off.  I 
shall  remember  him  in  the  morning." 

^^Gott  in  Himmel!"  exdaimea  the  excitable  Ober-Kellner.  '<  Es 
gefallt  mir  erstaunlich!  That  I  like !  I  shall  pay  your  places !  I  shall 
see  you  off !  Ach !  Yes !  Off  indeed  I  Remember  me  in  the  morn- 
ing !     Ja  wohl !  I  you  the  whole  of  my  never-ending  life !" 

'<  That  waiter  is  quite  unpayable^**  said  Constance,  who  appeared  to 
be  vastly  entertained  with  the  whole  business.  *'  I  must  not  forget  a 
word  of  thb.  Let  him  go  on,  George.  If  you  knock  him  down  too 
soon,  as  you  seem  inclined  to  do,  you  will  spoil  the  thing  altogether.  Ob, 
how  mamma  will  laugh  when  1  describe  the  scene !" 

'*  So!"  siud  the  Haupt-Kursaals-Prasident,  <' mamma  will  laugh? 
That  shall  we  see !  Sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Lord  Acton,  *'  I  have 
heard  your  story.  Now  be  so  good  to  attend  to  me.  You  come  here 
two  whole  strangers.  You  dine,  you  amuse  yourselves,  and  a  long 
reckoning  made,  you  prepare  to  depart ;  then  you  say,  *  Oh,  I  have  no 
money,'  and  relate  losses  which,  to  my  understanding,  are  Sables.     I  de- 
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mand  your  passport,  without  which  no  one  m  Germany  traveb.  You 
answer  it  is  somewhere.  I  ask  your  name.  You  tell  me  of  Lord  Some- 
body, never  perhaps  till  now  heard'  of.  Then  again  you  want  to  zo 
qmcldy ;  even  dedre  this  Kellner's  money  for  your  journey.  And  the 
joke  is  so  good,  that  all  the  while  this  lady  is  laug&ng.  AH  of  Uus,'' 
added  the  President,  assuming  a  still  more  magisteml  ur,  *<  makes  it  to 
me  transpicuous  that  you  appear  in  Homburg  for  a  bad  purpose,  and  now 
what  is  to  be  done  we  know.     Karl !     Send  for  the  Polizei  V* 

At  this  intimation,  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  affair  that  looked  really 
serious,  Lady  Acton  hastily  left  her  seat 

**  Surely,^  she  said,  with  a  proud  air,  '<  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
this.  Yon  cannot  suppose  that  we  are  tiie  kind  of  people  you  are  think- 
ing of.  Have  you  nothing  about  you,  George,  to  eive  this  person  to 
k^p  till  we  can  send  over  the  wretched  sum  we  owe  him  ?  But  no,  you 
never  even  wear  a  watch.  Stay ;  here  is  the  diamond  guard  you  g^ve 
me.     Let  him  have  this  till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  be  gone.** 

She  tore  off  the  guard  as  she  spoke,  her  bright  eyes  flittering  with 
anger  like  the  stones  in  the  ring  as  they  met  the  light,  and  gave  it  Lord 
Acton.  The  President's  glance  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  but  before  he  put 
the  pledge  into  his  hand,  Lord  Acton  raised  his  own  and  made  a  rapid 
motion  across  his  body.  The  President  started  back  without  taking  the 
ring,  and  as  quick  as  thought  performed  a  corresponding  movement :  the 
next  moment — ^to  the  inenressible  astonishment  of  Lady  Acton — ^her 
husband  and  her  foe  were  shaking  hands. 

^'  Hier  komjnt  der  Polizei,"  touted  Karl,  the  Ober-Kellner,  rush- 
ing in. 

^^  There  is  no  occasion  for  his  nresence,"  said  the  Haupt-Kursaals- 
Prasident.  *'  I  beg  Milord  and  Miladi's  piurdon  for  the  inconvenience  I 
have  caused  tiiem.  Order  a  carriage,  ELarl,  c[uick ;  there  is  yet  time  to 
get  to  the  station.  To-morrow,  Milord,  I  will  have  the  honour  to  wait 
on  you  at  Frankfort,  when  you  can  return  this  trifle.** — (He  offered  his 
porie'mannaie  as  he  spoke.) — "  And  pray  beg  of  IMGladi — a  thousand 
pardons,  Madame,  that  it  was  removed — to  wear  her  ring  agiun/' 

And  with  more  compliments  and  ^<  Cruten-Abends''  than  can  be  told, 
the  Prendent  of  the  Casino  followed  tiie  strangers  to  the  door,  and  re- 
mained bowing  and  scraping  till  the  carriage  was  out  of  dght. 

**  What  on  earth  was  the  cause,  Greorge,  ^of  the  sudden  change  in 
this  man's  behaviour  F**  asked  Lady  Acton,  as  soon  as  they  had  <£iven 
off. 

**  I  am  a  P.  G.  M.,  love." 

"  And  whaf  8  that,  George  r 

'*  Past  Grand  Master.  It  struck  me  that  he  might  be  a  Mason,  so  I 
gave  him  the  sign.     He  recog^ed  it — and  here  we  are.*' 
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ABOUT  THB  ESSAYISTS  AND  SEYIEWSBS. 

m.— Leiqh  Huwt, 

TEMPOitA  mutantur; — few  men  (hardly  even  the  constant  sub- 
scribers  to  the  moonatant  though  inTaluable  Timei)  can  bare  felt 
this  more  vividly  than  Mr.  Leigh  Himt^  wUhoMt^  meanwhilet  a 
like  sense  of'  the  sequel,  nos  et  nmtamur  im  iOk.  His  subjective 
experiences  of  chance  have  kept  no  sort  of  paoe  with  his  objectire, 
— ^nis  ah  intrh  development  of  life  and  character  with  his  ab  extta 
position  in  relation  to  the  age.  He  continues  in  his  writings  very 
mudi  the  same,  in  all  elementary  and  essential  qualities,  that  he 
was  when  bullied,  badgered,  baited,  without  ruth,  neaily  a  half- 
century  ago;  but  he  is  now  treated  with  politeness;  and  more, 
respect;  and  more  still,  cordialitv;  in -many  quarters  where  his 
meie  name  used  to  be  the  signal  for  crying  Havoc  I  and  letting 
slip  against  Cockneydom,  and  its  facile  princeps^  the  dogs  of  war — 
from  the  bi^  bay-housds  whose  bite  some  Cockneys  found  mortal, 
to  the  little  dogs  and  all,  of  Tray,  Bknche,  and  Sweetheart  breed, 
which  barked  at  him;  and  including  in  the  hoatile  oo^  evaty 
degree  of  deep*mouthed  and  o(  ydping  utterance,  iriiether 

MasUff,  greyhound,  mongrel  mm, 
Honnd,  or  spanid,  braehe,  or  ijm. 
Bob-tail  tyke,  or  tniadle  tail--* 

as  Poor  Tom  catalogues  them;  and  wilh  Poor  Tom  we  may  now 
add,  "  Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled — see,  see,  see  r  We 
are  improvmg  in  the  courtesy  of  polemics;  are  learning  to  make 
allowances,  to  give  credit  for  ^cerity  in  our  opponents,  and  to 
act  out  more  and  more,  as  we  get  farther  And  larther  from  the 
golden  age,  the,  golden  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
and  tolerating  aU  we  can,  lest  we  become  intolerable  altogether. 
To  this  state  of  things  -Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  own  efyampk  and  pre- 
cepts have  largely  and  sensibly  contribnted.  Difier  we  never  bo 
much  from  his  creed,  this  at  least  we  are  fain  to  own.  Ajul 
pleasant  it  is  to  mark  the  change  in  the  world's  tone  towards  him 
and  treatment  of  him;  to  turn  &om  his  imprisonment  by  Greorgius 
Rex  to  his  pension-grant  by  "^^ctoria  Regina. 

A  rare  thmg  it  is,  and  a  beautiful,  to  see  in  hoary  dd  a  virgin- 
heart  kept  unspotted  from  the  world— the  world's  pollutions,  de- 
filements, and  sins.  Rare  *too  it  is,  and  refreshing,  to  see  a  veteran, 
a  "  battered  senior,"  with  a  boyish  heart,  un withered  by  the  world, 
— the  world's  scorching  summer  blasts  and  wintry  cnills.  Rare 
and  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  with  an  actual  impersonation  of  that 
familiar  appellative,  an  OLD  BOT.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  wri- 
tings, is  very  near  the  mark.    Like  FriscohaMoy  in  the  play,  age 
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htA  noi  oomnuuid  of  liia  blood — for  all  '[Dflie's  oelde  Imtk  goM 
orer  lum,  Ik  is  Leigh  Hunt  stilt— hit  lesoltQ  beuig^  tliftt  hia 
*^  faeut  ahaS.  never  liaTe  a  -wrinkle  in  it  while  he  can  cty  H«aJ 
wiAi  a  ^eax  Tosoe.''^  Aa  it  has  been  aaid  of  one  of  cidtimai  "  on 
ae  le  figure  ayant  toujouia  gard^  qoelqae  dtoae  de  jemi)  de 
xiant, — ^un  de  oes  visages  qui  aont  tout  ^tonn^  d'arvoir  des  oheveuJi 
falanGs."  Alladii^  im  one  of  his  esMija  to  (strangely  aiKMrlod 
couple  I)  Jean  Jacques  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  oat  essayist  aays  of 
himself:  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  romantio  in  my  oonduct  at 
the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  or  as  poetical  in  my  nature  as  iJM  baid 
of  Rydalmoont;  but  I  have,  by  natoie,  perhaps,  greater  amflud 
spirits  than  either;  and  a  bit  of  health  is  a  fine  prism  to  see  fanoies 

by."t  ^6  ^'^^y  <^PP^y  ^  ^^"^  '^^'"^  ^^  <^  ^^  SAOQC  bard  of 
Rydalmount — 

I  moTed  among  mankind 

With  genial  feelings  still  predominsnt; 

When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part. 

And  in  the  kmder  spirit ;  placable. 

Indulgent,  as  not  imiiiformed  that  nen 

See  as  they  hare  been  tao^t.^ 

Nevertheless  they  wholly  misread  the  maoi,  if  evear  they  pan  have 
read  him  at  all^  who  regard  him  as  a  creature  of  levity  all  compact 
I  if,  like  another  of  Wordsworth's  characters,  ''  as  if  to  ba«c  in 


sunshine  were  his  only  task.''  He  is  very  gay,  verv  vivacious^ 
very  jmmty,  and,  sometimes,  more  than  a  uttle  flippant  and 
eoxoombical;  but  he  is  not  one  of  your  frothy  fiivolists,  who  have 
always  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  to  say,  and  are  always  saying  it. 
If  he  never  turns  firom  Evely  to  severcy  at  least  he  solidifies  and 
relieves  (basso  reUevo)  his  gay  with  grave.  His  charaoteiistio 
has  noi  inaccurately  been  defined,  **  earnestness  at  ease."  He  Says 
serioas  things  as  weighty  as  are  said  by  the  eminently  seiions  and 
the  overpoweringly  ^ve,  but  in  a  more  airy  manner,  in  words 
that  gKde  more  trippingly  off  the  tongue,     ^yron  seems  to  have 

*  HiPFoiJTO.  I  see,  Friscobaldo,  age  hath  not  command  of  ysnr  hk>od ;  lor 
all  Tbuta  sickk  hath  gone  orer  yoa,  you  are  Odando  kflL 

OaiAXJDO.  Why,  mj  Lord,  ace  not  the  fields  aio^ni  and  cut  down  agais^  and 
sii^  bare,  and  yet  wear  they  not  ried  coats  affaia?  Thoagh  m^  head  he  like 
a  leek,  ^hite,  nay  not  my  heart  be  like  the  blade,  green? 

Hit.  Scarce  can  I  read  the  stories  on  your  brow, 

Which  age  h^  writ  there;  yon  look  ysuthfol  stilL 

Qbl.  I  eat  snakes,  my  Lord,  I  eat  snakes.  My  heart  shall  aerer  have  a 
wrinkle  in  it  so  kng  as  I  caa  cry  Hem !  with  a  ckar  Toioe. .... 

SiF.  Yon  are  the  happier  man,  sir. 

Of  this  0/i^  %  Haalitt  says,  "  Old  honest  Ded^er's  Signior  Orlando  Frisoo* 
haldo  I  sfaaH  aerer  forget !  I  became  only  of  late  aoq[aaiated  with"  him;  "  but 
tiiB  baEgain  between  as  is,  I  trust,  for  life.  We  sometimes  regret  that  we  had 
not  sooner  met  wil^  charaoters  like  these»  that  seem  to  raises  rsTire,  and  giye  a 
new  zest  to  our  being,"  &c. 

+  "  The  World  of  JBooks." 

J  Wordsworth:  "Prelude."    BookxL 
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been  at  first  struck  with  this  serious  side  of  Mr.  Hunt's  character, 
and  remarks  (1813) :  **  He  reminds  me  of  the  Pjm  and  Hampden 
times — ^much  talent^  great  independence  of  spint,  and  an  austere, 
yet  not  repulsive,  aspect;"  adding,  "  he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue  (not 
religion),  and  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  that  empty  *  name,'  as 
the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and  every  day  proves  it"* 
Haydon,  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  journalises  his 
appreciation  of  Hunt's  '*  honesty  of  principle  and  un&iling  love  of 
truth,"  as  not  less  attractive  and  distinguishing  than  his  pre- 
eminence in  "  wit  and  fon,  quotation  and  impromptu."!  Shelle/a 
poetical  portraiture  of  his  friend  represents  him  grave  as  well 
as  gay: 

You  will  see  Hant ;  one  of  those  happy  souls 

Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  witnont  whom 

This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb ; 

Who  is,  what  others  seem. 

And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  puns, 

Which  beat  the  dullest  brains  for  smiles,  like  duns 

Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door; 

Alas  I  it  IB  no  use  to  say,  "I'm  poor!" 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 

Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book. 

Except  in  Shakspeare's  wisest  tenderness.^ 

He  calls  himself,  indeed,  a  son  of  mirth  and  melancholy — **  for 
my  father's  Christian  name,"  savs  he,  "  was  Isaac  [-HeJr.  "  laugh- 
ter"], and  my  mother's  was  Mary  ["  bitterness"  J— and  as  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  my  mother  smile,  except  in 
sorrowful  tenderness,  so  my  father's  snouts  of  laughter  are  now 
ringing  in  my  ears."§  He  is  neither  his  father's  child,  nor  his 
mother's,  exclusively. 

Had  he  been  either  exclusively,  he  could  hardly  have  sur- 
mounted so  happily  the  flood  of  opposition  which  once  set  in 
against  him.  He  was  by  repute  the  prince  of  the  Cockneys,  and, 
as  such,  exposed  to  a  war  of  extermination.    With  this  imenvied 

•  Moore's  life  of  Byron. 

t  Haydon,  together  with  Wilkie,  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
theatrical  critic  of  the  News,  and  thus  records  his  impression  after  the  longed- 
for  interriew  had  been  brought  about :  "  1  thought  him  with  his  black  bu£^y 
hair,  black  eyes,  pale  face,  and  '  nose  of  taste,'  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  London 
editor  as  could  be  imaged ;  assuming  yet  moderate,  sarcastic  yet  g^iial,  with  a 
smattering  of  eyerythmg  and  mastery  of  nothing;  affecting  the  dictator,  the 
poet,  the  politician,  the  critic,  and  the  sceptic,  whichever  would,  at  the  moment, 
give  him  the  air,  to  inferior  minds,  of  beiiu"  a  very  superior  man." 

In  1813  occurs  the  following  entry  in  Uaydon's  diary :  "  Spent  the  eveninff 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  at  West-end — ^walked  out  and  in  furiously  mer  dinner,  whi(£ 
did  me  great  good.  Leigh  Hunt's  society  is  always  delightful :  I  do  not  know 
a  purer,  a  more  virtuous  character,  or  a  more  witty,  numy,  and  enlivening 
man. — ^We  talked  of  his  approaching  imprisonment." — Tatlob's  L^e  of 
Ea^don. 

I  Shelley's  "  Poems  written  in  1820."  (Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome.) 

)  Autobiogn^hy  of  Leigh  Hunt  (1850). 
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principality  and  power  his  name  and  fiune  are  widely,  if  not  etei> 
nally,  aasociated.  '*  Leigh  Hunt/'  writes  M.  Phiki^.Ghades^ 
**  hardiment  liberal  et  chef  de  VExammery  s'exposait  brayement  A 
tons  les  coups.  C'^tait  lui  qui  passait  pour  chef  de  oe  groupe 
bien  impuissant  et  bien  faible  des  pontes  lib^raux,  r^unispar  une 
^idi^te  railleuse  sous  le  nom  de  VEcoU  des  badauds  (vockmeg^ 
School);  pauyres  gens,  en  effet,  qui  vivaient  k  Londrcs,  ne 
pouvant  gu^re  admirer  la  nature  dans  les  ch&teaux  qu'ils  n'avaient 
pas.''*  Let  the  galled  jade  wince;  Mr.  Hunt's  withers  are  im- 
WTung  by  a  definition  of  this  sort.  There  is  a  fair  modicum  of 
truth  in  what  has  been  said  of  him,  that  his  chief  title  to  the 
Cockney  nom  de  guerre  Tand  guerre  it  then  was,  with  a  Tengeanoe) 
lay  in  ms  inextinguishable  desire  to  find  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  persons  and  scenes  amidst  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He 
could  smell  ireshness  in  the  Hampstead  fields;  he  could  discern 
a  fair  prospect  from  Highgate  HiU ;  he  could  hear,  not  mere 
discords  haish  and  grating,  but  Whittingtonian  music  in  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells.  He  stood  up  (though  no  natiye)  for  the  city 
in  whose  suburbs  his  tent  was  pitchedi  and  retorted  scorn  for 
soom  on  those  who  derided  it — feeling  something  of  the  indigna- 
tion,  we  may  suppose,  of  another  sort  of  prince  who  once  put  the 
irate  query, 

Tip  yap  rowm  aw  ovk  op  opyi(oiT  ciny 
KXvtty,  a  vw  av  nfp^  artfiaCtig  iroXur ;  f 

As  for  a  Cockney  school  of  poetry,  if  there  be  one,  that  he  con- 
tends,  in  his  Autobiography,  is  amply  *'  the  most  illustrious  in 
England;"  for,  he  continues,  "  to  say  nothing  of  Pope  and  Gray, 
who  were  both  veritable  Cockneys,  *  bom  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  bell,'  Milton  was  so  too;  and  OioaiceT  aiA  Spensej:  were  both 
natiyes  of  the  City."  But  so  fri  Atened  were  the  booksellers  by 
the  charge  of  Cockneyism,  that^  he  found  it  anjrthing  but  a  vox  ^T^ 
prcBterea  nihil  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  he  owns,  **  to  what  extent 
I  suffered,  in  mind,  body,  tind  estate,  because  the  tide  of  affiurs 
•was  against  me."t  He  ignores,  however,  something  of  the  charge, 
when  he  limits  its  gravamen  to  a  mere  local  accident.  It  was  not 
the  living  near,  or  tk  certain  attachment  to,  London  and  its  en- 
virons, that  his  assailants  fixed  upon:  there  was  a  real  or  imputed 
affectation,  conceit,  vulgar  dandyism  of  thought  and  phrase, 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  him  and  his  parasites,  against  which  the 
term  Cockneyisin  was  directed.  A  spice  of  this  mannerism,  more 
or  less  pungent,  flavours  all  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  prose  and  verse, 
from  the  first  day  until  now.  ^  His  foes  have  nauseated  it  with  a 
demonstrative  degree  of  loathing,  and  his  friends  have  owned  it, 

*  Etudes  snr  la  Litt^rature  et  les  Mceurs  de  I'Angleterre  au  XIX*  sidde. 

t  SophocL  tfdip.  1^.  347,  348. 

t  Autobiographj  of  Leigh  Himt,  vol.  iii. 
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wlvether  with  a  Bwle  or  a  A  A.  He  refers,  himflel^  mpoLom&aS^ 
1m  tke  bumptieosBiess  (not  ftiat  h^  uses  the  word^  thoogh)  of  hm 
earij  ontique»iB  the  JSxmminer,  which  he  and  his  brother  John 
00^  np  in  1808.  *^  When  I  eoiuider/'  sajB  he,  *^  all  the  nonstnee 
and  cxtraTaganoe  of  these  assumptions — ^all  tiie  harm  thej  m«t 
hoie  done  me  in  discemu^  eyes,  ...  I  blush  to  think  what  a 
simpleton  I  was,  and  how  mnch  of  the  consequences  I  dcserred. 
It  is  out  of  no  '  ostentation  of  candour'  that  I  make  this  confessicni. 
It  is  eactremelj  painful  to  me.'^*  Byron  writes  of  him  half  a  doaeii 
jens  later,  '^  He  is  periiaps  a  little  opinionative,  as  oR  men  wfae 
are  the  temtres  <(f  circks^  wide  or  narrow — the  Sir  Oraeles,  in  whoae 
mme  two.  or  three  are  gathered  together — mvet  be."t  Hajrdoa 
dfsonbes  himself  aa  Hstening  with  curioeitj  to  Sir  Oraele's  ^^  !•• 
publican  independenee,  though  hating  his  eneminacy  and  Cooknqr 
peeidiarities,"  and  talks  of  has  ''jaunty  style"  of  reviewing  works 
of  art,  ^without  knowing  anything  dT  its  technicalities,"  true  to 
hiff  charaeter  as  endowed  **  with  a  smattering  of  everything^  and 
mastery  of  notliing.'*t  But  there  are  vanities  and  egotismsy  as 
M.  Saiste  Beuve  says,  ''  qu^on  excuse  et  qui  trouvent  ffr&ee  p« 
knrair  bienveillant  et  naturel,"§  and  of  sudi  are  Leigh  Hani's, 
mdesB  we  mistake  outright  himself  and  the  mass  of  his  peaders* 

Those  readers  are  many,  as  they  ought  to  be.    Perhaps  not  ss 
many  ias  they  ought  to  be.     Mk,  why  have  Leigh  Hunt  s  literary 
undertaking  more  titan  onee  signally  finled  ?    Is  it  from  his  de- 
ficiency in  habits  of  business  anH  worldly  tact? — a  deficiency  partly 
esiemmified  by  his  avowed  innocence  of  arithmetic;  for  he  says  of 
himself,  writing  in  1850^  and  refexrin?  to  a  period  about  fifty  years 
earCoTt  when,  he  was  a  yellow-leggedbhie-coatboy,  '^  Aboy  might 
axtiye  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen  in,  the  grammar-schooy  and  not  know 
Hi  mulfiplib&llonrtable;  whick  was  the  case  with  myself.    Nor  do 
Zknow  it  to  tbas  day  P'    He  adda:  **  The  fault  was  not  my  fault 
at  the  time;  but  I  ought  to  have  repaired  it  when  I  went  out  in 
the  wodd;  and  great  is  the  mischi^  which  it  has  dome  me."T 
instances  of  his  unarithmetical  ways  and  means  misht  perhaps  be 
cuHed  frcmi  his  writings,  and  provoke  hard-headed  Cockers  and 
Cbckerlings  to  crow  with   inarithmeticable    laughter  (oyi^pt^/iav 
lecXoo/Ao):  one  we  remember,   where  he   says  that  Mary  Tudor 
^sent  two  hundred  and  eiehty-four  people  to  the  stake  during  a 
short  reign  of  five  years  and  tour  months;  which,  upon  an  average," 
he  computes,  "  is  upwards  of  four  a  week  !"**    Possibly  a  slip  of 

*  AAitobiography^TcL  ii.  f  Moore's  Life  of  Byran. 

{Taylor's  Life,  Stc.,  of  Hajrdon.  {  Causeries  du  JjosxaL 

As  distiQct  from  the  writrng-school  (at  Christ  Hospital). 
IT  AutohiojpN^hy,  voL  L 

**  remale  Soyereigns  of  Inland.      (Eeprinted  in  Jfiw^  Woim^»  and  Booh, 
vol  L)  \ 
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tbe  pea;*  but  we  kate  a  direnrd  suspicioB,  not  to  saj  a  maliriottB 
one,  thill  the  pen  wai  ouite  as  Hkely  to  dip,  and  lather  moie  io, 
when  wodoBg  out  the  Marian  statistica  by  the  agency  of  horrid 
di^ifloni  and  divide&ds,  in  whieh  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  at  all  at  home, 
tham  when  insertm^  the  resob  in  a  fair  copy  of  oomposition,  in 
which  he  thoroughfy  is  so.  But  whaterer  the  cause  of  his  £ulure 
in  magazine  directorship,  the  effect  is  patent.  Admirably  adapted 
as  his  specific  talent  would  -se^n,  for  mamging  a  periodical,  he  has 
been  unsuccessful  where  the  Chambers^  Brothers,  and  Charles 
Dickens,  and  others,  have  sig^oally  flouorished  and  are  flourishing 
IfnnteiDus  are  the  periodicals  in  which  he  has  borne  a  part,  and  m 
aeae  without  his  native  grace,  pleasantry,  and  deverness.  Not  to 
npeak  of  those  prosperous  issues,  the  Newsj  and  the  Examiner j 
toere  hare  been  the  Indicator  (and  most  truly  was  he  told,  '*  Tlie 
IndicatiTe  is  your  Potential  mood*'^  the  Companion  and  the  Seer^ 
the  Befteetmr  (oi  which  he  was  editor,  aided  by  the  contribudons 
of  the  Aildn  family,  of  Charles  Lamb  and  [all  of  them  blue-coat 
ioyi\  Barnes^  Dver,  Aristophanes  Mitchell,  and  Euripides  Schole- 
fieid, — but  which  stopped  at  the  fourth  number  for  want  of  fimds^ 
the  LS)eral  (nearly  half  of  which  was  in  Hunt's  automph — ^his 
chief  associates  in  this,  another  bad  speculation,  bein^  Byron  and 
Haalitt),  the  London  Journal  (a  most  a^reeahde  melange,  which 
ought  to  be  circulating  still,  to  the  recreation  of  thousands  and  the 
profit  of  one,  and  which  even  the  editor's  hard-hittinff  foe, 
Cihnstopher  North,  welcomed  with  no  stinted  praise,  and  pro- 
nounced it  an  essential  to  his  breakfast-table),  the  Monthly  Sepori' 
tory^  and  &ially  Leigh  Hunt^s  Journal^  which  opened  so  promisinglv 
witk  papers  by  himself,  and  Carlyle,  and  Savage  Landor,  and  K. 
Hom^  but  dosed  with  the  pace  and  the  catastrophe  of  a  galloping 
decline.  As  a  weekly  sheet  devoted  specially  to  belles  lettres^ 
dieap  but  not  nasty,  it  left  a  gap  which  has  not  yet  been  filled  up. 
In  these  varied  periodicals,  what  an  arra^  of  Hvely,  ^eesome, 
wit<»',  ham<tfous^  tancifnl,  suggestive  *^  articles''  has  Leigh  Hunt 
pnroduced,  to  *'  pleasure"  the  light-hearted  and  laughter-loving,  the 
flck  and  the  soiilary  I  Pleasanter  pastime,  in  its  proper  sense,  it 
were  hard  to  find,  of  a  liffht  literary  sort,  than  rach  ohattv  dis- 
eocuaes  as  those  he  has  indited,  formally  or  occasionally,  always 

*  Let  Tu  hope  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  not  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Hnnf  s 
imbibHcal  as  ml  as  onarithnietioal  tnm  of  sind,— tbs  aseiibi^  to  Skelley  a 
etorished  intimaoy  with  the  Bosptl  of  St.  James,  Shelley >  he  tetii  us  (md  we 
rejjoioe),  took  a  "  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  interest "  in  the 
Bible--especia]lj  the  book  of  Job.  For  his  Christianitj,  it  is  added  (and  we  are 
pnezled),  ne  went  to  the  "  gospel  of  St.  Idmt^P-^Autobiograph^,  voL  ii. 

Tis  an  awkward  trick  some  pens  have  of  stiunbMng  on  sacred  gronad.  Mr. 
IKekens,  we  remember,  makes  a  schoolmaster  sst  as  an  imposition  (it  is  soma- 
where  in  Dombw  and  Son)  "  the  Fur^t  Epistle  of  Paol  to  the  Ephesians."  What 
would  that  pecui^gae's  pupils,  and  their  parents,  have  thought  of  him,  had  he 
set  the  Second?  m  what  recondite  stores  gf  aprocypka  and  antilegomena  would 
thej  have  sou^^t  for  the  hid  treasure  ? 
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knowing  how  to  begin  and  where  to  stop,  on  topics  just  ammnng 
enough  to  challenge  general  perusal:  witness  his  gossip  about 
Gretting  up  on  CoQ  Mornings,  and  the  luxurious  so|)hi8m8  of  an 
ingenious  uer  in  bed;  about  a  Day  by  the  Fire,  with  its  babble  of 
snu^  in-door  enioyments — the  poker's  provocation  of  a  blaze,  a 
sudden  empyreal  enthusiasm,  which  glorifies  the  breakfast-table^ 
and  makes 

The  conscious  wight,  rejoicing  in  the  heat. 
Bub  the  blithe  faiees,  and  toast  ta'  alternate  feet— 

the  crisp  sound  of  the  rolls,  the  charm  of  the  uncut  newspaper, — 
and  then  again  evening's  twilight  on  the  same  spot,  and  in  the 
same  seat,  an  easy-chair,  when  the  window  is  becoming  imper- 
ceptibly darker,  and  the  fire  assumes  a  more  glowing  presence,  and 
the  contemplatist  is  absorbed  in  his  fancies, — ^the  only  time  this, 
perhaps,  at  which  sheer  idleness  is  salutary  and  refreshmg, — every 
trick  and  aspect  of  the  fire  observed  with  the  smallest  effort,  so  that 
nothing  escapes  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  whether  a  coal 
falling  in,  or  a  fleeting  fume,  or  a  miniature  mockery  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  or  whatever  the  dissolving  views  presented  within  the 
grate — shifting  forms,  perchance,  of  iiills,  ana  vales,  and  gulfe,  of 
fiery  Alps  and  black  precipices,  from  which  swart  fairies  seem 
about  to  spring  away  on  sable  wings, — or  walled  towns,  and  figures 
of  unknown  animals — *^till  at  last,  the  ragged  coals,  tumbling  to- 
gether, reduce  the  vision  to  chaos,  and  the  huge  profile  of  a  gaunt 
and  grinning  face  seems  to  make  a  jest  of  all  that  has  passed; — or 
about  Sleep,  which  he  thinks  most  graceful  in  an  infimt;  soundest, 
in  one  who  has  been  tired  in'  the  open  air;  completest,  to  the 
seaman  after  a  hard  voyage;  most  welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted 
with  one  idea;  most  touching  to  look  at,  in  the  parent  that  has 
wept;  lightest,  in  the  playful  child;  proudest,  in  the  bride  adored; 
and  the  prose  and  poetry,  the  ridiculous  and  solemn  aspects  of 
which,  he  sketches  in  his  happiest  style;  or  about  Shaking  Hands, 
about  Sticks,  about  the  Shops  of  London,  about  the  Graces  and 
Anxieties  of  Pig-driving,  about  Beds  and  Bedrooms,  about  the 
Inside  of  an  Omnibus,  and,  in  fine,  as  the  last  title  suggests,  de 
OMNIBUS  rebus f  et  quibusdam  aim — the  alHs  bein^  to  the  omnibus 
almost  in  the  proportion  of  the  Scotch  bittock,  that^  ''over,"  to  the 
Scotch  mile. 

GKve  him  nothing  to  have  and  to  hold  (forth  about)  but  '^  A 
Knch  of  Snuff,"*  and  he  will  titillate  your  optic  nerve  as  you  read, 
as  pungently  as  his  subject  could  your  olfactory.  He  will  allow 
that  snuff-taking  is  an  odd-custom ;  that  if  we  came  suddenly  upon 
it  in  a  foreign  country,  it  might  make  us  split  our  sides  with 
laughter — to  see,  par  example^  a  grave  gentleman  take  a  little 
casket  out  of  his  pocket,  put  a  finger  and  thumb  in,  and  then,  with 

♦  The  Seer. 
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the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  lie  was  doing  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  of  his  life,  proceed  to  thrust,  and  keep  thrustmg 

it,  at  his  nose ^thereupon  shaking  his  head,  or  his  waistcoat,  or 

his  nose  itself,  or  all  three,  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  has  done  his 
duty,  and  satisfied  the  most  serious  claims  of  his  well-being.  But 
if  snuff^taking  has  its  ludicrous  side,  its  philosophy  is  also  treated 
of.  The  snuff-box  is  declared  to  have  a  pacifying  magic,  of  which 
the  handiul  of  dust  with  which  the  Latin  poet  settles  his  wars  of 
the  bees  was  a  type  and  figure : 

Hi  motns  animonim,  atque  h^ec  certamina  tanta, 
Fulveris  ezigoi  jactu  oompressa  quiescent — 

These  movements  of  high  minds,  these  mortal  foes. 
Giro  but  a  pinch  of  dost,  and  joa  compose. 

Then  the  classes  of  snu&takers  are  discriminated :  the  epigram- 
matic, who  come  to  the  point  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  whom  the 
pungency  is  eveiythinff,  and  who  use  a  sharp  and  severe  snufiT — a 
sort  of  essence  of  pins  points;  the  urbane,  who  vdue  the  style  as 
mucb  as  the  sensation,  and  ofier  the  box  around  them  as  mucn  out 
of  dignity  as  benevolence ;  the  irritable,  again,  and  the  bashfiil, 
and  the  economical,  and  the  gesticulatory.  One  thing  puzzles  the 
essayist, — how  lovers,  and  ladies,  ever  came  to  take  snuflP— and 
anon  he  dashes  you  off  a  fancy  sketch  of  two  lovers  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  each  with  snuff>box  in  hand,  who  have  just  come  to 
an  explanation,  and  who  in  the  hurry  of  their  spirits  have  unthink- 
ingly taken  a  pinch,  just  at  the  instant  when  the  gentleman  is 
gomg  to  salute  the  lips  of  his  mistress.  ^*  He  does  so,  finds  his 
nonest  love  as  frankly  returned,  and  is  in  the  act  of  brin^^  out 
the  words  '  Charming  creature,'  when  a  sneeze  overtakes  himT 

Cha— Cha— Cha—Chaiming  creature ! 

What  a  situation  !  A  sneeze  !  O  Venus,  where  is  such  a  thing  in 
thy  list  ? — ^The  lady,  on  her  side,  is  under  the  like  malapropos  in- 
fluence, and  is  obliged  to  divide  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  loving 
and  bashful  speeches,  with  the  shock  of  the  sneeze  respondent : — 

Oh,  Bichard  I    Sho-rSho— Sho— ^onld  yon  think  ill  of  me  for  this  ?  '* 

What  though  Catullus  make  Cupid  sneeze  at  sight  of  the  happiness 

of  two  lovers- 
Hoc  nt  dixit.  Amor,  simstram  nt  ante, 
Deztram  itenmt  approbationem— - 

he  did  not  make  the  lovers  sneeze,  as  Louis  Quatorze  fashion 
did.  Then  are  cited  snuff-taking  mortals  extraordinary :  Gibbon, 
heralding  a  bon  mot  by  tapping  his  box ;  Johnson,  diving  into  his 
wjdstcoat  pocket ;  Napoleon,  making  the  most  of  his  last  pinch,  in 
lus  flight  from  Moscow ;  the  whole  seasoned  with  excerpts  from 
the  poets,  native  and  forei^, — not  omitting  some  lines  of  the 
poet's  own,  apt  and  characteristic,  in  which  occurs  the  sternutative 
(almost  sternutatory)  parenthesis 
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l^^^tkee-^Ok !  'tis  most  deUftfti 

IsU^uhi — most  del-tiJIt 
(HanKit!  I  sliall  sneeze  till  spring) 
Snofrs  a  most  deUdons  thing. 

Or  give  him  a  pair  of  Washerwomen,''^  tub-tumUing  viragoiy 
with  brawny  arms  and  brawling  voices;  and  how  ingeniously,  and 
genially  withal,  will  he  dwell  on  all  the  hot,  disagreeable,  dabbing, 
smoking,  splashing,  kitcheny,  cold-dining,  anti-company-receiving 
(his  are  all  these  epithets,  simple  and  compound)  associations,  to 
which  they  give  rise — tracing  them  throughout  their  day's  work, 
from  that  dreadfully  early  knock  at  the  door,  which  comes  like  a 
lump  of  lead,  and  instantly  wakes  the  maid,  whose  business  it  is  to 
get  up,  though  she  pretends  not  to  hear  it,  till  knock  after  knock 
compels  her  to  descend,  and  meet  the  grumbling  pair,  whom  anon 
she  soothes  with  the  promise  of  a  "  nice  hock  of  ham"  for  break- 
fast, and  "everything  comfortable," — and  who,  after  warming 
themsdves  at  the  copper,  taking  a  mutual  pinch  of  snuff,  and 

Setting  tilings  ready  for  the  wadi,  take  a  snack  at  the  promised 
ock — "  and  then  commences  the  history  of  all  the  last  week  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood  round,  which  continues  aanidst  the 
dipping  of  splaying:  fists,  the  rumbling  of  suds,  and  the  creaking 
of  wringinffs  out,  tul  an  hour  or  two  are  elapsed;  and  then  for  an- 
other snack  and  a  pinch  of  snuff,  till  the  resumpticm  of  another 
hour's  labour  or  so  brin^  round  the  time  for  firat  breakfiist;'* — 
when,  having  had  "  nothing  to  signify"  since  fiive,  they  sit  down 
at  half-past  six  in  the  washhouse,  to  take  their  own  meal  before 
the  servants  meet  at  the  general  one — and,  having  just  laboured 
enough  to  make  the  tea  and  bread  and  butter  welcome,  sot  down, 
fatigued  and  happy,  "  with  their  red  elbows  and  white  corrugated 
fingers,  to  a  tub  turned  upside  down,  and  a  dish  of  good  Christian 
souchong,  fit  for  a  body  to  drink."  How  like  the  author,  so  kindly 
as  well  as  quizzical,  is  his  averment  that  a  washerwoman's  cup  of 
tea  may  vie  with  the  first  drawn  cork  at  a  bon  vivant's  table,  and 
the  complacent  opening  of  her  snuff-box  with  that  of  the  most 
triumphant  politician  over  a  scheme  of  partition;  and  again  the 
moral,  or  dioactic  suggestion,  c»r  "  improvement  of  the  siAject," 
characteristically  tagee^  to  its  latter  end,  and  eaoemplifying  the 
essayist's  resolve  to  educe  a  soul  of  goodness  from  a  thing  so  evil  as 
Washing  Day,  and  his  habit  of  '^  making  things  pleasant,"  looking 
at  their  bright  side,  and  optimisng  their  jpessimisms — when  he 
argues  that  the  visitors  whom  dies  ilia  excludes,  and  the  leg  of 
mutton  which  it  hinders  from  roasting,  are  only  so  much  enjcrjr- 
ment  kept  back  and  contracted,  in  order  to  be  made  keener  tne 
rest  of  the  week, — and  that  beauty  itself  is  indebted  to  it,  and 
draws  from  that  steaming  outhouse  and  splashing  tub  the  well- 
fitting  robe  that  adorns  its  figure,  and  the  snowy  cap  that  sets  off 

*  IkeEoanilWe. 
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its  curia  snd  oomplexioii: — ia  short,  as  he  condiidei,  ^  wheneTer 
we  hear  a  washarwoman  %t  her  foaming  work,  or  aee  her  plodding 
towards  us  widi  her  joUj  warm  face,  her  nK)b  cap,  her  blac£ 
stoddngs,  datterii^  pattens,  and  tab  at  arm's  length  restuig  on 
her  hip-joint,  we  look  upon  her  as  a  living  lesson  to  us  to  make 
ih»  most  both  of  time  and  comfiart,  and  as  a  sort  of  aH^orical 
nnion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  a  litde  too  mnch,  perhaps,  in  the  sQrle 
of  Bnbens."  Few  could,  few  would,  thus  ail^^onse  the  plump 
pcDsmess^  and  thus  idealise  die  matter-of-^&ct  Yulnrity,  <^  mesdamei 
b$  bbtnektMseuses  anglaiset^-^km  indeed  bk)w  such  gayand  sparkHng 
soKD-bubUes  from  the  suds  of  a  washmg-^ub ! 

Or  let  him  have  for  his  theme.  Hats,  andaxt  aad  modem;*  and 
forthwith  he  will  begin  a  chit-chat  on  the  dhtMffrhfienk  of  a  new 
'^  ^e'' — ihs  unea^  sensation  about  the  head  it  produces,  after  its 
emerging,  dedc  as  a  lap-dog,  from  blue  box  and  mlrer  paper---6o 
unlike  the  old  hat,  timt  well-tried  and  well-worn  friend,  which 
must  now  make  way  for  this  fep  of  a  stranger,  and  which  jou 
might  do  what  joa  liked  widi,  and  which  dust  affected  not,  rux 
nmn^  nor  a  gale  of  wind,  nor  a  fall,  nor  a  squeeze;  whereas  the  new 
arrzral  is  sensitiTe  on  all  theee  points^  and  can  be  carried  with 
safety  into  no  place  but  a  dmich,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  whither  accordingly  ^  essajrist  carries  it  at  onoe, — describing 
with  perhaps  some  excess  of  levity,  but  an  awkward  amount  of 
tru^  the  ^'-preparatcxy  ejaculation  -vduspered  into  it  by  the  gen- 
teel worsfawper,  be&se  he  turns  round  and  makes  a  bow  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Miss  Thompsona.  These  is  a  formula  for 
this  oecasion;  and  doubtless  it  is  often  used,  to  say  nothing  of 
extempore  efiosions:— -but  there  are  wicked  imaginations^  who 
nspect  that  instead  i£  devouter  whispmags,  ^  oonununer  with 
his  lining  sometinea  ejaculates  no  more  than  Swallow,  St.  Jameses- 
street;  or,  Aogarde  and  Spain,  Hatters,  No.  51,  Ch^rd-etieet, 
London; — after  which  ha  draws  up  his  head  with  infiinte  gravi^ 
flsiid  preparation^  aiKl  makes  the  gentle  reoogmtion  afaresaio."  A 
new  hat  in  a  crowd  is  discussed;  and  a  new  hat  in  a  boating  ex- 
peditioB;  and  a  new  hat  inside  a  mail-coach  (when  mail-coaohes 
weve  cai  die  road--ak  distant  whenl  ah  for  the  change  *twixt  now 
auA  Aen!);  and  so  ia  the  dimianrtive  headpieee  of  Ghriat  Hospital^ 
likened  to  the  quaint  a^  of  CaUmrihA  the  Shrew,  as  the  Shrew* 
temcT  describes  lit: 

—  ittonHed  on  a  poniiffer; 
Why,  *tii  a  cookk,  or  aiiat]iiit-Bfiey» 
A.  kaa^,  a  tor,  a  tnck  a  bal^s  eap  i 
j1  (mstard  (xiffiDi,.  a  baiime  :-- 

and  anon  we  are  deep  in  the  head-gear  of  the  Chinese,  a  hatted 
race,  both  narrow-brimmed  and  broad;  of  the  Grreeks,  not  so  bare- 
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headed  a  people  as  ^^  the  general"  suppose;  of  the  Romans,  Phiy- 
gian-cappea  and  toga-hoocled;  of  the  tnrbaned  EJastems ;  and  of 
the  velvet  cap  of  &tly,  and  the  hat  and  feathers  of  Spain,  and 
the  cocked-haty  and  clerical  beaver,  &c., — a  rhumd  duly  enlivened 
by  gossip  ethnological,  aesthetical,  historical,  and  anecdoticaL 

Or  let  his  text  be  '*  Pantomimes."*  Off  he  goes,  and  tells  you 
at  once,  whatever  your  age  or  estate,  that  not  to  like  pantomimes, 
is  not  to  like  animal  spirits,  not  to  like  motion,  not  to  hke  love,  not 
to  Uke  a  jest  upon  dnlness  and  formality,  or  to  smoke  one's  uncle, 
or  to  see  a  thump  in  the  face,  or  a  holiday,  or  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting up  at  Christmas;  that  it  is  not  to  sympathise  with  your 
chudren,  or  to  remember  that  you  have  been  a  child  yourself,  and 
that  you  will  grow  old,  and  be  as  gouty  as  Pantaloon,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  wise  and  active.  The  text  allows  feir  margin  for  dis* 
coursing  on  the  Italian  growth  of  pantomimes,  and  their  English 
transformation.  They  are  commended  as  the  satirist  of  folly  as  it 
flies.  Harlequin  is  admiringly  scrutinised — demi-masked,  parly* 
coloured,  nimble-toed,  lithe,  agile,  with  his  omnipotent  Iath*swora, 
emblem  of  the  converting  power  of  fancy  and  Ught-heartedness; 
Columbine,  the  ^'  little  dove"  that  is  to  be  protected,  ready  to 
stretch  her  gauze  wings  for  a  flight,  the  moment  Riches  would  tear 
her  from  Love;  Pantaloon,  a  hobblmg  old  rascal,  void  of  any  hand* 
some  inflrmit}r;  and  the  Clown,  round-&ced,  goggle-eyed,  knock- 
kneed,  but  agile  to  a  degree  of  the  dislocated,  witn  a  great  smear 
for  his  mouth,  through  which  dumplings  vanish,  and  sausages  in- 
numerous,  and  macaroni  by  the  mile,  and  rum  by  the  ^llon. 
Pantomime  is  shown  to  be  a  representation  of  motion — motion  for 
ever,  and  motion  all  at  once— of  the  vital  principle  of  all  things, 
from  the  dance  of  the  planets  down  to  that  of  Damon  and  PhilBs* 
Whether  the  essayist's  nerves  and  spirits  can  endure  a  Pantomime 
now,  we  know  not;  but  while  nerves  and  spirits  hold  together  he 
will  probably  be  prompt  to  endorse  the  sentiment  with  which  this 
essay  condudes — that  tnere  is  nothing  wiser  than  a  cheerful  pulse, 
and  all  innocent  things  which  tend  to  keep  it  so. 

The  late  Justice  Talfourd  held  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  never 
been  approached  in  theatrical  criticism,  at  once  just  and  pictoresque 
— ^in  the  art  of  applying  his  graphic  powers  to  a  detail  of  Ae  per- 
formance, and  nuudng  it  interesting  by  the  delicacy  of  his  touch; 
<<  encrystal  the  cobweb  intricacies  of  a  plot  with  the  sparkling  dew 
of  his  own  fancy — ^bid  the  light  plume  wave  in  the  fluttering  grace 
of  his  style^-or  *•  catch  ere  she  fell  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,  and 
fix  the  airy  charm  in  lasting  words."t  It  was  in  1805  that  he 
joined  his  brother  John,  to  undertake  the  dramatic  critiques  in  the 
NewSf  then  iust  set  up.  '^  We  saw,"  he  says,  *'  that  independence 
in  theatrical  criticism  would  be  a  great  novelty.    We  announced 

•  The  Companion. 
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it,  and  nobody  believed  us;  we  stock  to  it,  and  the  town  believed 
evervihing  we  said."*  The  legitimate  drama  was  not  as  yet  exiled 
to  Hoxton  and  the  Edgeware-road,  nor,  when  spoken  of,  ¥ras  it 
in  tones  of  apology.  The  theatre  was  beloved  ana  frequented  by 
King  and  Commons  at  night»  and  discussed  hj  them  at  noon.  That 
is  filty  years  ance*  And  at  that  time  a  critic  who  would  criticise 
it  for  them  with  a  candid  spirit,  a  tolerably  searchinjg  eye,  a  zestful 
sympathy,  and  a  l^ht  pen,  must  win  attention.  The  critic  of  the 
iVbw  won  more.  He  was  in  every  play-doer's  mouth  every  morn- 
ing.   And  every  night,  there  he  was  at  his  post,  every  night  he 

'  was  at  "the  1 


And  saw  uprise  the  stage's  strange  noor-day. 
And  music  timing  as  in  tune's  despite ; 
And  Childhood  saw,  that,  glad-Caml  squeeseth  tight 
One's  hand,  while  the  rapt  curtain  soars  away, — 
And  beauty  and  age,  and  all  that  piled  array — 
Thousands  of  souls  drawn  to  one  wise  delignt.t 

Now-a-days  it  is  only  very  old  play-goers  who  can  tell  you  au^ht 
of  these  dramatic  bygones,  or  even  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  lucubrations,  jaunty,  ^y,  sincere,  which  deal  with  Eemble's 
unbending  seriousness — his  success  in  the  prouder  passions,  and 
inability  to  express  that  of  love — his  excellence  wherever  an  air  of 
self-importance  or  abstraction  was  required — ^his  perfect  mastery  of 
bye-play— the  admirable  art  which  supplied  the  natural  weakness 
of  his  voice  by  an  energy  and  significancy  of  utterance — ^his  pro- 
nunciation crotchets — his  eenius  as  a  whole  more  compulsive  of 
respect  than  attractive  of  delight ; — his  sister's  resemblance  to  him 
in  all  his  ^ood  qualities,  but  not  any  of  his  bad  ones,  and  deserv- 
ing undoubtedly  the  palm  both  of  genius  and  jud^ent; — Pope, 
without  &ce,  expression,  or  delivery — ^his  unmeaning  rage  con- 
sisting in  a  mere  staring  eye  and  a  thundering  voice ; — Raymond, 
always  natural  and  always  admirable  in  the  gradations  and  chancres 
of  passion ; — H.  Johnston,  always  upon  stilts,  braiding  every  trifling 
speech  with  cold  pauses  of  intended  meaning ; — Baxmister,  unap- 

{)roachable  in  the  heartiness  of  jovial  honesty  and  the  sincerity  of 
udicrous  distress ; — Lewis,  all  heart,  all  fire — ^polite  froni  a  natural 
wish  to  please, — exuberant  in  frankness  and  vivacity — inimitable 
in  aflfectm^  the  lounging  fop,  his  laborious  carelessness  of  action^ 
important  indifference  of  voice,  and  natural  vacuity  of  look ; — 
Munden^  extravagant  and  grimacing,  as  confined  in  action  as 
va^nt  in  features,  but  a  special  master  in  the  relaxed  gesture  and 
variable  fatuity  of  intoxication; — Fawcett,  gaining  his  effects  by 
eccentricity,  by  a  hastiness  of  gesture,  a  strange  harsh  rapidity  of 
speech,  and  a  general  confidence  of  manners; — Simmons^  un- 
assuming, correct,  and  delicate;  Liston,  irresistibly  humorous, 
but  addug  to  his  rdh  nothing  of  stage  affectation,  nor  diminishing 
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fiwDi  it  wniffxt  OK  iiaiiiio*-4Ujq^iuute  in  poitrsying  the  Yohiptaoiii 
ielf^zepoee  of  ooDoeit«d  fell j,  and  in  tke  rawnen  of  oonntrj  flbm- 
plid^jr, — indoed,  f<ir  die  wige  of  his  duoBcten, 

own'd,  without  dispute, 

T!no*  afl  the  leahns  of  nonsense,  a^sdute; — 

Emeiy's  tragi-comic  intensity;  Jolmstone's  radiant  Irish  joIEty; 
Dowton's  supremacy  in  the  testiness  of  age;  Mathews,  great  in 
officious  valets  and  humorous  old  men ;  mia.  Mattocks,  with  **  a 
head  to  conceiye  and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief;"  Mrs. 
Jordan,  unriyalled  in  acting  childhood,  its  bursts  of  temper  and  its 
fitful  happiness — combining  with  cordial  frankness  a  power  of 
raillery  managed  with  inimitable  delicacy — ^her  laughter  the  hap- 
piest and  most  natural  on  the  stage,  jntcrmingling  itsdf  with  her 
words,  as  fresh^  ideas  tdhri  her  fresh  merriment,  and  sparkling 
forth,  at  little  intervals,  as  recollection  reviTes  it,  like  flame  from 
half-smothered  embers — yet  unable  to  catch  the  elegant  delicacy 
of  the  lady^  from  her  perpetual  representation  of  the  other  sex^  and 
of  the  romping,  xmsetded,  and  uneducated  p«urt  of  her  own;  Miss 
Duncan,  on^aland  alone  in  her  representation  of  the  fashionable 
lady,  with  an  imposing  air  of  perpetual  flourish ;  Mrs.H.  Siddons, 
of  entirely  feminme  genius,  delightful  for  her  sweetness  and  her 
feeling,  but  for  nothing  so  dcBghtful  as  for  the  chastity  of  her 
demeanour ;  EUiston,  wno  alone  has  approached  Garrick  in  univer- 
sality of  imitation ;  Cooke,  the  Machiavel  of  the  modem  stage, 
master  of  every  flpecics  of  hypocrisy;  and  Charles  Kemble,  ex- 
celling in  the  tender  lover,  in  the  spirited  gentleman  of  tragedy, 
and  in  a  verv  happy  mixture  of  the  occasional  debauchee  and  the 
gentleman  of  feefang. 

Mr,  Hunt's  critxeal  biographies  of  Wycheriey,  Farquhar,  Con- 
greve,  and  Vanbrugh,  are  done  with  great  pains  and  genial  talent ; 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  ingenuity  and  nicety  of  appreciation  goes.  But  we  pass 
tnem  over;  siding  as  we  do  with  the  Macaulays  and  Thackerays 
in  their  antipathy  to  the  group,  rather  than  with  the  Lambs, 
Hazlrtts,  and  Hunts  in  their  sympathy ;  and  saying  ditto  to  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton's  censttra  UttercEria:  "They  are  worse  than  merely 
HcentiouB — ^they  are  positively  viUanous — ^pregnant  with  the  most 
redemptionleas  scoundrelism, — ^tiieir  honour  debauches  the  whole 
moral  system — Aey  are  Kke  the  Sardinian  herb— they  make  you 
laugh,  it  is  true — wit  Aey  poison  you  in  the  actJ*^ 

Happily,  Mr.  Hunt  has  appKed  his  critical  gifts  to  more  whole- 
some uses.  He  has  written  admirably  of  many  who  both  deserve 
and  command  admiration — not  with  mere  vague  panegyric  or 
second-hand  rapture,  but  with  intelligence,  witn  discrimination, 
with  an  answer  £or  those  who  would  know  the  reason  why.    He 
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ezplam  the  nmteiy  of  its  meohatiiimi,  the  witcheij  of  peculiar 
httmomee,  and  the  intense  force  of  words  rued  in  oertam  eom- 
bhiatiom:  iSbe  myitenes  of  yenification  in  their  snbtlest  leceeses 
are  known  to  him:  his  sensibility,  cndiguiallj  ddUK^te,  has  been 
culdyaiBd  into  taste  by  a  lifelong  intercourse  with  poets — and  he 
has  not  cmly  read  nmch,  but  read  welL  His  greatest  drawback  ai 
a  teacher  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  wdil-dlsciplined  judge, 
"  the  Absence  of  that  conception  of  literature  as  the  product  of 
national  thou^it,  which  though  often  carried  to  excess,  is  the  dis- 
tinguxshing  cnaracteristic  of  modem  continental  criticism" — of  that 
new  class  of  thinkers,  to  wit,  who,  when  judging  of  a  work  of  art, 
endeavonr  to  throw  themselres  back  into  the  era  in  which  it  was 
produced,  and  to  look  i^  it  as  its  oontemporaries  did — ^to  under- 
staisd  that  era  in  its  language,  beliefs,  and  prejudices.  Now  in 
practice,  whatever  he  may  be  in  theory,  Leigh  Hunt,  it  is  here 
contended,  belongs  *'  to  the  eighteenth  century  school  of  critics. 
}Ie  judges  works  of  art  absolutely;  the  effect  ihey  produce  on  him 
ia  taken  as  the  test  of  their  exoellence.  A  methoa  which,  though 
proper  enough  for  eadi  man  seeking  merely  his  own  pleasure 
among  books,  is,  we  believe^  singularly  unfit  mr  literary  cntieism." 
The  hterary  p&ee  d'oeeastan  which  suggests  these  strictures  is 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy, — Mr.  Hunt's  aooount  of  which  furnishes 
ample  evidence  of  the  charge  of  personal  predilections,  and  of 
trying  old  catholic  creeds  by  the  right  (made  wrong)  of  new 
private  judgment.  ^  His  own  Muse  loves  to  wander  amidst  the 
Graces  and  Charities  of  life,  and  shrinks  from  any  outburst  of  vio- 
lence and  energy.  The  vehement  Dante  startles  and  annoys  him. 
His  aim  has  ever  been  to  inculcate  gentleness  and  toleraaoe.  The 
stem  and  fanatical  Dante  makes  him  shudder.''  "  Dante  the 
theologian  is  quite  left  out  of  sight;  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is 
never  looked  upon  as  aproductof  the  middle  ages.  ...  He  was  the 
cteaUare  of  hit  age:  the  intense  expression  of  its  dominant  ele- 
ments. If  asked  whether  such  fanaticism,  such  vehemence  be 
lasdable  now,  no  one  can  hesitate  as  to  the  answer.  But  the 
question  for  the  literary  critic  k  whether  they  were  laudable  then."* 
Tfads  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt's  tendencies  as  a  critic  cones  in  partisd 
oonfiimation  of  what  Hazlitt  once  said,  that  the  style  of  poetry 
whidk  a  man  sat  down  delifoexately  to  write,  was  the  style  he 
wonld  pcaiae,  and  that  cmly. 

In  other  tespectB  there  is  a  marked  and  largely  r«-marked 
catholidiy  of  taste  in  Leigh  Hunt's  literary  verdicts.  Where, 
indeed,  he  has  personal  dislikes,  or  particular  antipathies,  be  freely 
excesses  them,  but  ihey  little  affect  his  general  estimate  of  the 
wnters  ooAcemed.  Thai,  he  has  his  fling  at  Youn^,  as  a  prefer- 
ment-hnntet,  who  was    proq>erous   enough   to  indulge  in.  the 
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^  luxury  of  woe,"  and  to  ^an  because  his  toast  was  not  ihiioe 
buttered;  at  old  Izaak  Walton,  whose  angling  hobby  he  can  never 
speak  of  with  patience,  and  whom  he  regards  as  an  overweening 
old  man,  whom  to  reverence  were  a  jest — "  you  might  as  well  make 
a  god  of  an  otter;"  at  Franklin,  as  vulgarised  throughout  a  long 
life  by  something  of  the  pettiness  and  materiality  of  his  first  occu- 
pation, that  always  stuck  to  him,  his  ody  Justice  arithmetic,  and 
stubbornness  his  nearest  approach  to  Fortitude;  at  Colman,  as 
having  no  faith  in  sentiment,  mouthing  and  overdoing  it,  as  a 
man  does  when  he  is  telling  a  lie;  at  Addison  even,  as  wanting 
greatness  of  every  kind,  whose  "  virtue,  even  in  its  humblest 
moment,  was  but  a  species  of  good  breeding,  equally  useful  to 
him,  he  thought,  in  and  out  of  the  presence;  a  mixture  of  pru- 
dence, egotism,  and  submission;" — but  for  once  that  he  charges  or 
hints  a  ^ult,  and  avows  or  hesitates  dislike,  how  numerous  (or  say 
inntimerous)  his  eulogies,  his  handsome  compliments,  his  tributes 
of  loving  admiration,  his  eurekas  over  a  latent  beauty,  some 
literary  violet,  by  a  mossy  stone  half  hidden  from  the  eye.  In- 
deed, to  such  violets  he  may  be  thought  by  some  to  add  fresh 
perfume, — to  paint  his  lilies,  and  regild  his  fine  gold, — for  he  has 
been  taxed  before  now  with  a  habit  of  finding  in  his  favourite 
authors  more  than  they  contain,  and  of  placing  to  their  credit 
things  that  they  know  not.  He  has  a  charming  knack  of  calling 
attention  to  the  berib  notanda  in  a  poet's  verses,  by  a  few  har- 
moniously pitched  prose  intervals  of  his  own,  in  (to  apply  a  bit 
of  Wordsworth) 

some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  stepping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  ana  the  beauty  gone. 

His  later  works,  "  Imagination  and  Fanc^,"  "  Wit  and  Humour,** 
&c.  (when  are  we  to  have  the  promised  third  of  the  series, 
'*  Action  and  Passion  ?*),  show  his  critical  aptness,  delicacy,  and 
enthusiasm  to  fine  efiect;  and  what  a  '*  nosegay"  exhales  from 
that  *•  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,"  whose  mella  fragrantia 
verily  redolent  thymo  and  all  the /fonJiw  variis  concerned  in  the 
concoction  oiHyblwum  nectar — what  honeyed  sweets  he  discourses 
anent,  of  divine  Alpheus,  and  Proserpine,  and  the  Sirens,  and 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  Tasso,  and 
Guarini,  and  the  "Shepherd's  Kalendar"  of  Spenser,  and  the 
Masjiues  of  rare  old  Ben,  down  to  the  piping  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
Doric  reed  amid  the  Pentlands,  nigh  to  that  bonny  Bonaly  whose 
learned,  letters-loving  laird  hath  so  lately  fallen  on  sleep. 

If  the  reader  is  bored,  and  fairly  worn  out  by  the  oppression  of 
our  ^' too-muchness,**  let  him  (notwithstanding  that  tne  full  soul 
loathes  the  honeycomb)  seek  what  shall  revive  him,  by  a  dip 
(the  deeper  the  better)  into  this  said  Jar  of  Honey;  its  thymy 
navour,  its  Hyblsean  oaour,  shall  anon  recruit  him;  and  he  shall 
be  himself  agam  in  a  trice. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Aflsanlt  on  the  Karabelnaia— New  Measures  adopted— The  Position  on  the 
TchemAya — Siege  of  Ears. 

The  fallore  of  the  assault  upon  the  suburb  of  Karabebaia  on 
the  18th  of  June  has  been  the  subject  of  inevitable  discusdon. 
No  doubt  under  drcumstances  of  exceeding  delicacy,  such  as  those 
of  a  joint  or  divided  command  by  two  generals  of  different  nations, 
everything  that  can  tend  to  interrupt  the  harmony  essential  to 
success  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided;  but  when  Lord  Raglan  was 
in  chief  command  he  was  unsparingly  criticised  by  ova  gallant 
allies,  who  expressed  unfeigned  surpnse  that  any  mistaken  feelings 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers  should  uphold  him  in  his  situation;  and 
now  that  General  Pelissier  has  assumed  the  command  in  chief^ 
criticism  on  our  part  may  be  received  with  the  same  good-natured 
forbearance  which  was  exhibited  by  us  when  the  brave  and  wise 
old  soldier,  now  gone  to  his  fathers,  was  the  subject  of  so  much 
censure  and  blame.  Few  men  have  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
an  army  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  General  Pelissier. 
Not  only  were  his  military  experience  and  his  scientific  eminence 
vaunted,  but  his  courageous  ardour  was  said  to  be  only  rivalled  by 
his  prompt  resolution  and  inflexible  decision.  Even  the  untoward 
afiair  at  the  caves  of  Al  Kantarah  was  made  to  tell  in  his  favour. 
Want  of  success  had  been  almost  generally  attributed  to  the 
prudence  and  caution  of  the  late  commander-m-chief  carried  to  an 
extreme^  and  the  absence  of  that  unscnipulous  dash  which  does  not 
care  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thousand  lives  more  or  less.  The 
hero  of  Al  Kantarah  was  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Experience 
has,  however,  now  shown  the  prudent  veteran  to  have  been  in  the 
light.  Experience  has  testifiea  that  it  is  possible  to  sacrifice  a  few 
thousands  more  or  less,  and  not  even  to  gain  the  point  in  view. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  military  capabilities  and  martial 
heroism  begot  by  the  long  campaigns  of  Africa,  as  attested  alike  in 
Saint  Amaud's  and  General  Pelissier's  instance,  but  the  Arabs  of 
Africa  and  the  Kabyles  of  the  Atlas  are  a  very  different  enemy  to 
what  is  presented  to  us  in  Russia,  or  would  be  met  with  in  Prussia 
or  Austria.  With  Turks  and  Arabs  a  vigorous  onslaught  goes  a 
great  way;  more  accustomed  to  desultory  warfare  than  to  regi- 
mental mscipline,  they  become  confused,  and  amidst  acts  of  per- 
sonal heroism  and  devotion  they  are  incapable  of  that  combined 
steady  action  with  which  the  Russians  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  repel  the  most  gallant  assaults.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  very  great 
doubt  at  the  present  moment  if  the  men  of  Africa  are  fitted  for 
high  command  against  a  highly  effective  military  nation  like 
Russia.    Saint  Amaud's  whole  system  of  strategy  has  been  defined 
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as  that  of  the  tiger  who  makes  one  spring,  and  risks  all  upon  its 
success;  and  this  view  of  the  man  is  upheld  by  the  revelations  of 
his  military  life  as  contained  in  his  own  published  correspondence. 
Of  General  Canrobert,  the  celebrated  Brussels  pamphleteer  wrote 
that  he  is  incapable  of  administrating  an  army.  His  mind  m 
wanting  in  synthesis,  and  never  embraces  an  ensemble.  Upon  the 
field  of  batUe  he  will  occupy  himself  about  one  point,  and  will 
neglect  all  the  others.  As  to  administrative  abilities  he  has  none. 
He  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commander-in-chief.  His  voluntary  (?) 
ceding  of  his  command  to  General  Pelissier  would  appear  to  lend  a 
certain  coimtenance  to  these  severd  strictures.  The  same  authority 
said  of  General  Forey,  that  he  was  only  a  soldier,  and  did  not 
always  execute  the  orders  he  received.  Of  Bosquet  he  spoke  in 
higher  terms;  and  Martimprez  was  said  to  possess  incontestc^ble 
administrative  qualities,  but  to  be  wanting  in  the  initiative. 

But  of  General  Pelissier  we  have  had  hitherto  nothing  but  en- 
comiums and  eulogies,  and  which  excited  throughout  me  expec- 
tations of  a  triumphant  success  that  were  destined  to  a  sore  check  on 
the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  a  former  great  struggle  between  two  na- 
tions now  80  firmly  and  so  gloriously  united  as  to  be  able  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  tneir  different  leaders  without  disparage- 
ment or  imjust  bias.  As  to  the  courage  and  ^Uantiy  of  the  men, 
there  cannot  be  a  dissentient  voice.  Whether  it  is  t^e  dash  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  one,  or  the  cool  unflinching  solidity  of  the  other, 
both  are  equally  commendable;  and  although  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion of  taste  as  to  who  would  choose  a  thousand  of  one  or  of  the 
other  material  to  carr^  out  a  given  exploit,  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  material  is  m  both  mstances  as  fine  as  history  records  to 
have  existed,  or  as  it  is  probably  given  to  frail  humanity  to  be,  in 
a  purely  military  point  of  view. 

The  new  battenes  having  been  completed  by  the  16th  of  June, 
the  Allies  were  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive  against  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  that  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th, 
at  dayliffht,  a  very  heavy  fire  was  opened  from  all  the  batteries  in 
the  English  and  French  trenches,  and  maintained  throughout  the 
day;  and  the  effect  produced  appeared  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
determined  that  the  French  should  attack  the  Malakhof,  works  the 
next  morning,  and  that  the  English  should  assail  the  Redan  as 
soon  after  as  Xord  Raglan  might  consider  it  desirable.  It  is  im: 
portant  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  the  attacks  should  be  simultaneous,  or  at  least  that 
they  should  commence  simultaneously;  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
Redan  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  works  of  .the  Malakhof  it 
was  impossible  to  take  or  hold  it,  unless  the  latter  was  abeady  in  the 
possession  of  our  allies.  General  Pelissier  appears,  however,  to  have 
entertained  a  different  view  of  the  matter;  for  as  the  line  of  attack 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  defences  of  the  E^arabelnaia  subutb, 
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80  the  French  general  appears,  from  his  despatch  of  June  22nd,  to 
haTe  amtioipate^  that  ^*  the  English  were  to  storm  the  Great  Redan, 
and  we  were  to  carry  the  Malakhof  Tower,  the  Redan  of  the 
Careening  Baj,  and  the  intrenchments  which  cover  that  extremity 
of  the  suburb."  Any  nusunderstanding  on  such  a  point  ought  not 
to  hare  exified.  We  can  understand  a  Russian  general,  when  told 
to  advance  to  the  assault  of  the  English  lines,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber^ 1854^  keeping  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  Tchemaya,  which  would 
he  his  left^— the  right  being  with  the  course  of  the  stream — ^mis* 
tddng  it  for  his  own  right,  and  thus  bringing  his  division  upon 
the  iMkck  of  another  alr^y  in  occupation  of  tne  same  point;  but 
we  cannot  understand  how  there  should  have  been  any  misunder- 
standing  between  the  two  generals  in  command^  as  to  whether  the 
attack  upon  the  Redan  and  Malakhof  were  or  were  not  to  be 
amultaneoua-^thus  leaving  to  Greneral  Pelissier  the  power  to  state 
that  he  is  **  inclined  to  thmk  that  if  the  attack  could  have  been 
general  and  inataotaneeua  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  line — ^if  thexe 
had  been  a  amultaneous  action  and  entemble  in  the  efforts  of  our 
bxBve  troops — the  object  would  have  been  achieved.  Unhappily 
it  was  not  so,  and  an  inconceivable  fatality  caused  us  to  fail." 

We  are  oertainlv  inclined  to  go  so  far  with  General  Pelissier, 
that,  whether  tenable  or  not,  there  were  greater  chances  of  success 
in  a.  general  and  simultaneoua  assault — that  of  Greneral  Mayran  on 
the  works  of  Careening  Bay,  that  of  Generals  Brunet  and  D'Aute- 
nuffve  on  the  Malakhof  that  of  Sir  George  Brown  on  the  Gr^t 
Sedan,  and  that  of  General  Eyre  upon  the  works  at  the  Peresype, 
or  head  of  the  Dockyard  Creek — than  by  any  separate  and  distinct 
action  of  the  different  corps. 

The  chapter  of  accidenta  did  not,  however,  even  open  at  this 
point  Ihe  superiority  of  fire  attained  by  the  Allies  on  the  17th 
•ffBATs  to  have  been  rather  gratuitoosly  assumed.  The  enemy 
certainly  ceased  replying  at  an  early  hour  from  the  Mahtkhof  and 
fiom  tiie  Redan;  but  General  Pelii»ier  himaelf  remarks  &om  what 
snbaequently  oecurred,  that  *'  it  is  probable  they  were  economising 
their  batteries  and  fire,  and  that  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  from 
the  eiSheta  of  our  artillery  as  we  were  led  to  presume." 

It  becomes  of  still  greater  importance  to  observe*  under  these 
Gsronmstances*  tfiat  it  was  proposed  by  Lord  Raglan  that  the 
artillery  fire  should  be  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and 
showld  be  kept  up  for  about  two  hours;  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  General  Pelissier  intimated  his  final  determination  tnat  the 
aHftdc  should  take  place  at  three  the  following  morning. 

The  decisive  morning  having  arrived,  it.  is  so  far  fortunate  in 
this  play  of  recriminations,  that  it  was  not  the  English  who  began 
by  interrupling  the  order  of  simultaneous  attacks.  General  Pelimer 
Ittd  seleoted  the  I^uieastOT  Battery  for  his  post^  and  he  was  to  give 
fiom  thence  the  signal  for  a  general  advance  by  star-rockets.    He 
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was  still,  according  to  his  account,  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  place,  when  a  violent  fire  of  musketry,  intermixed  with 
grape,  apprised  him  that  the  combat  had  commenced  seriously  on 
the  right.  "  In  fact,"  the  General  writes,  "  a  little  before  three 
A.M.,  General  Mayran  fancied  he  recognised  my  signal  in  a  shell, 
with  a  blazing  fuse,  sent  up  from  the  Brancion  Redoubt  (the 
Mammelon).  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake." 
General  Mayran  no  longer  lives  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  mis- 
take, but  probably  there  are  some  survivors  in  the  division  who 
could  determine  if  it  was  three  o'clock,  as  agreed  upon,  or  a  little 
before  that  hour,  that  the  mistake  occurred.  If  at  three  o'clock,  it 
is  obvious  that,  although  a  mistake  on  General  Mayran's  part,  it 
would  have  been  an  innocuous  one  as  far  as  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
other  divisions  were  concerned. 

This  first  movement  of  Majrran's  division  was  met  not  only  by  a 
crushing  fire  from  the  works  which  it  was  wished  to  carry,  but  also 
from  six  of  the  enemy's  steamers.  This  prodigious  fire  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  troops;  and  General  Mayran,  knocked  down  by  a 
grape-shot,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  command  of  the  division. 
Why  General  Pelissier  waited  till  the  attack  on  the  extreme  right 
was  already  repulsed,  and  General  Mayran  carried  off  the  field, 
before  he  sent  up  his  signal  from  the  Lancaster  Battery,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  We  must  suppose  that  it  took  him  uiat  time  to 
cross  the  intervening  thousand  yards;  yet,  he  says  in  his  despatch, 
"  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment !"  Other  troops  advancing 
then  to  their  support,  the  right  division  rallied  under  General  de 
Failly,  and,  thus  seconded,  they  maintained  their  position,  but  to 
no  purpose  or  effect  whatsoever. 

In  the  mean  time,  according  to  General  Pelissier — who  throws 
the  blame,  with  the  nice  discrimination  of  a  farmer  sowing  his 
seed  broadcast  over  the  field,  and  who  excepts  no  one  from 
censure  save  himself— General  Brunet  had  not  completed  all  his 
arrangements  when  the  signal  rockets  were  fired.  "  The  troops, 
nevertheless,  resolutely  advanced,  but  their  valour  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  Russians,  and  against  unfore- 
seen obstacles."  At  the  very  outset.  General  Brunet  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  Colonel  Lorencez  appears  to  have  withdrawn  to  the 
trenches  with  the  remainder  of  the  division.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  attack  on  the  centre  I    It  is  told  in  a  few  words. 

It  has  been  stated  in  certain  quarters  that,  if  all  had  gone  well, 
the  British  troops  told  off  for  this  service  would  not  have  quitted 
the  trenches  until  the  French  colours  were  seen  on  the  Malakhof 
works.  When,  however.  Lord  Raglan  observed  that  the  right 
columns  of  the  allied  army  had  sustained  a  severe  check,  he  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  his  portion  of  the  enterprise,  and 
at  least  to  eflect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  brave  allies.  "  Painfid 
as  it  is  to  record  the  unprofitable  loss  of  so  many  heroic  soldiers,  it 
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would  have  been  &r  more  painful  to  the  honourable  feelings  of  the 
British  army  if  they  had  not  shared  the  losses  which  have  told  so 
heavily  on  our  oonirades  in  the  field." 

This  is  so  far  corroborated  by  Lord  Raglan's  despatch,  that  he 
distincdy  states,  that  it  was  only  on  observing  that  as  the  columns 
of  the  french  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire  they  encoun- 
tered the  most  serious  opposition  both  from  musketry  and  the  guns 
in  the  works  which  had  been  silenced  the  previous  evening,  that 
he  was  induced  to  order  our  columns  to  move  out  of  the  trenches 
upon  the  Redan. 

^^  The  fiank  columns,"  Lord  Raglan's  despatch  goes  on  to  say, 
**  at  once  obeyed  the  signal  to  advance,  preceded  by  covering 
parties  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  by  sailors  carrying  ladders,  ana 
soldiers  carrying  wool-baffs ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  shown  them- 
selves beyond  the  trenches  than  they  were  assailed  by  a  most 
murderous  fire  of  grape  and  musketrjr.  Those  in  advance  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  remainder  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed."  So  much  for  the  attack  upon  the  Redan.  There  is  no 
more  field  for  recrimination  here  than  in  the  failure  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Redan  of  Careening  Bay  or  on  the  centre.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  fire  of  grape,  combined  with  musketry,  which 
Lord  Raglan  says  he  had  never  before  witnessed  of  so  continued 
and  heavy  a  character,  had  the  whole  honour  of  this  repulse. 

General  d'Autemarre's  division  was  alone  for  a  moment  more 
successful.  Following  the  rid^e  of  the  Karabelnaia  Ravine,  and 
arriving  at  the  intrenchment  which  connects  it  with  the  Malakhof 
Tower,  the  troops  which  composed  the  storming  party  of  this 
division  scaled  tne  intrenchment  and  entered  into  the  enceinte 
itselC  "  For  an  instant,"  writes  General  Pelissier,  "  we  believed 
in  success.  Our  eagles  were  planted  on  the  Russian  works.  Un- 
happily, that  hope  was  promptly  dispelled.  Our  allies  had  met 
with  such  obstacles  in  their  attack  on  the  Grand  Redan — they  had 
been  received  with  such  a  fearful  shower  of  sprape,  that,  despite 
thdr  well-known  tenacity,  they  had  been  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat." 

At  the  same  time,  a  fifth  brigade  had  advanced  under  G^ieral 
Eyre  down  the  Woronzof  Ravine,  by  the  French  picket-house,  to 
attack  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  Dockyard  Greek.  The  Rus- 
nans  occupied  a  strong  position  at  this  point — their  ri^ht  resting 
on  a  mammelon,  their  left  on  a  cemetery.  The  intervemn^  ground 
was  intersected,  and  the  road  barricaded  with  stone  walls,  which 
the  men  were  obliged  to  pull  down,  under  fire,  before  they  could 
advance.  In  the /ear  of  this  position  the  enemy  occupied  several 
houses,  and  the  whole  was  under  the  fire  of  different  batteries. 
The  enemy  was,  however,  driven  from  his  position,  and  the  38  th 
occupied  tiie  houses  in  front,  the  44th  those  to  the  right.  The^ 
were  relieved  by  the  9th,  and  supported  by  the  28th ;  and  this 
small  and  inadequate  force  continued  to  hold  its  ground,  with  the 
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view  to  ulterior  movements,  in  the  event  of  the  attack  oa  the  right 
bmng  succeesfii],  imtil  late  in  the  evening,  when  a  gndnal  with- 
drawal of  the  parties  &om  the  front  was  ordered^  *^  The  groundr" 
to  use  the  modeBt  language  of  Greneral  Eyte,  ^*  being  too  far  in 
advance  to  be  permanently  occupied  for  siege  operations.*' 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  five  difiorent  attacks,  made  by 
as  many  different  brigades  or  divinons,  against  the  Kaiabdnaia 
suburb,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  its  defaiceSy  on 
the  18^  of  June.  Th^e  were  positively  arrested  in  their  progress 
by  the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  enemy — ^if  not  actually  mowed 
down ;  two  ^ot  within  the  precincts  of  me  fortifications,  one  to  be 
soon  eocpellea  by  the  ooncentration  of  the  enemy's  fbdses  upon  a 
body  f<^  a  moment  successful,  but  unsupported ;  the  other  holding 
its  position  till  withdrawn,  not  because  tnat  position  was  untenable, 
but  because  its  |>ossession  was  no  long^  of  any  use. 

Prince  Gbrtsohakofi*  describes  tiie  point  at  ^vi^iich  G^enoial  d' Au- 
temarre's  brigade  effected  an  entry  as  the  Gervmis  Battery,  and  he 
says  that  the  French,  driving  out  the  battalion  of  infantry  in 
duu^  of  it,  and  following  in  pursuit,  occupied  the  houses  neaxeet 
the  Kaarabelnaia  suburb  from  tne  MalaUiof  Manxmelon  to  the  Bay 
of  the  Docks. 

Itremain»  only  to  be  remarked  upon  the  causes. of  ftulnre  upon 
this  great  occasion,  that  the  first  ana  most  important  was  General 
Peliseier's  resolve  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  attack,  without  any 
deference  to  Lord  Ri^lan's  proposal  that  an  artillery  fire  should 
precede  the  assault,  ud  that  when,  according  to  the  French 
general's  own  statement,  the  silence  of  the  enen^'s  batteries  the 
previous  evening  was  a  mere  Uind;  and  we  have  rrinee  GortBohar 
Itofs  testimony  that,  during  the  ni^t,  the  dMnaffe  done  to  the 
works  was  completely  repaired^  aira  the  guns  which  had  beai 
dkmantled  replaced  by  new  ones  on  every  point.  The  seoond 
cause  of  £dlure  was,  that  when  General  Pelissier,  eodiibitiiig  on 
this:  occasion  all  the  rashness  of  his  predecessor,  Mwtshid  Saint 
Amaud,  resolved  upon  the  assault  at  the  last  moment,  he  did 
not,  as  he  had  changed  his  intaition  of  preceding  the  same  by  a 
cannoiiade,  ensure  the  simultaneous  ooHjpesation  of  the  British 
femes.  As  General  Pelissier  took  upmi  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  assault  as  it  was  carried  out,  so  it  is  erid^it  that  Lord 
Baglan,  considering  the  Grmd  Bedan  a  position  only  to  be  held 
in  virtue  of  the  ML  of  Malakhof,  did  not  intend  to  attempt  the 
aaMult  tffl  he  saw  ibe  two  Frendi  brigades^  which  had  Ac  said 
cuLminatiiig  point  in  hand  from  di£Eerent  dire(»ttonSy  somewhat 
advanced  in  their  utidertakii^ — a  resolution  which  he  was  fidn  to 
alter  when  he  saw  his  gallant  allies  in  ^jeopardy.  Certain  it  isy 
however,  that  D'Autemarre'e  brigade  did  penetrate  within  the 
enemy's  works,  whilst  Gtentral  &unet'a  and  Sir  George  BKMfn'i 
brigades  did  not    Henoe  came  the  «nbanassi^gi»iidto&-9nnih 
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bmng  the  diTisionB  from  left  to  right — ^No.  1  and  No.  3  bemg 
within  the  suburb,  and  Nos.  2  and  4  being  held  in  check.  No.  5 
was  hors  d$  camhai  before  the  general  assault  can  be  said  to  have 
eommenced.  As  &r,  however,  ai  the  comparative  importanoe  of 
the  difieirent  positions  was  conoemed,  General  d'Autemarre  had 
just  as  much  and  more  reason  to  attribute  his  ultimate  defeat  to 
weokt  of  support  from  G^eral  Bmnet  on  the  Makkhof  side,  as 
Grenerol  Pehssier  had  to  attribute  l^e  failure  to  Sir  (George 
Brown's  repulse  befove  the  Grnind  Bedan.  Had  the  Grand 
Bedan  succumbed,  it  is  very  questionable  if  Sir  G^rge  Brown 
and  General  d'Antemarre  could  have  held  their  position  while  the 
MalaMiof  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  then, 
so  much  the  failure  at  the  Grand  Redan  thaft  caused  the  mischance, 
as  the  fidlnre  at  the  Malakhof,  which  was  the  key  to  tlie  whole 
position  ;  and  it  was  not  the  fiuiure  at  the  Makkhof  alone  which 
enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  all  their  reserves  against  Ae  successfol 
bri^de,  as  it  was  the  failure  at  the  Careening  Bay,  at  MalaUxy^ 
and  at  the  Grrand  Redan,  combined.  Tet,  in  the  face  of  these 
incontestable  facts,  which  will  be  admitted  by  all  Foendi  as  well 
as  English  miHtary  men,  General  Pelissier  returns  twice  to  die 
charge  in  connecting  die  failure  of  General  d'Autemarse  with  tlie 
want  of  success  of  the  British  at  the  Grand  Redan;  and  upon 
sending  up  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  of  the  Ghiard  to  the  support 
of  the  galknt  general,  he  reiterates  that  "  as  the  movement  had 
no  longer  any  desirable  wuembk  for  so  vigorous  a  blow,  with  a 
ai^le  cavifflon,  without  support  either  on  ihe  right  or  on  the  left, 
mnd  cut  up  by  the  artillery  of  the  Redan,  the  attack  upon  whioli 
had  be»i  lefinquiBhed  by  our  allies,  I  at  onoe  saw  that  all  chance 
«f  success  was  over." 

When  we  make  diese  remarks  upon  the  explanations  {meented 
to  us  of  diis  untowttrd  a£Sdrv  as  given  by  the  French  commander* 
in-chief,  it  is  in  no  vain  spirit  <rf  recriminatory  oritioism~such  a 
spirk  finds  no  home  in  our  breast,  in  the  face  of  the  devotion  mani* 
fested  on  all  eide»,  and  the  sad  losses  which  both  countries  have 
sustained— it  is  simplv  that  the  a£Siir  should  stand  in  its  true  light, 
and  not  pfecisely  in  uie  pontion  which  General  Pe&sier^s  derowbclk 
we«M  leave  it,  with  the  almoin  useless  counterpoise  of  Lord 
Ragkut^  despatch,  tiiat  noUe  old  mirit  having  svowed  that  the 
aAmosphoe  became  so  obscured  by  tne  smoke  front  the  guns  and 
m-Qsketey  iAaX  it  was  notjioesible  by  personal  observatioa  to  aeoer- 
tain  the  prc^ivess  of  die  French  columns^  although  he  was  particu- 
larly well  ntuated  for  d«  puruose^  There  is  boaes^  of  purpose- 
in  Lord  Raglan's  admissionf  while  General  Pdissier  passes  over  jdie 
want  of  success  of  Crenerak  Mayran  and  Brunet,  by  associating 
General  d^A.irtemarre's  failure  solely  with  that  of  die  Emsflish  ok 
Ae  Grand  Redan*    l?he  same  smiMal  lays  the  want  or  s« 
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soon,  and  upon  General  Brunet  for  being  too  slow ;  upon  Sir 
George  Brown  for  relinquishing  the  attack  upon  the  Redan, 
and  upon  Greneral  d'Autemarre  for  being  unsapported  ;  upcni 
everybody  but  the  commander-in-chief,  who£e  nrst  object  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  have  insured  that  simultaneity  of 
action  the  want  of  which  he  regrets  so  much.  General  Eyre 
is  the  only  commander  of  a  brigade  who  escapes  the  reflections 
of  the  generalissimo;  and  no  wonder,  when  he  continued  to  hold 
his  position  long  after  the  events  which  we  have  discussed  were 
over — had  become,  indeed,  almost  matters  of  history. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  general  to  be  as  successful  in  his 
despatches  as  in  his  actions — to  be  as  magnanimous  to  his  coad- 
jutors and  his  allies  as  to  the  enemy — but  if  the  story  be  true,  that 
a  tel^raphic  despatch  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July^  de- 
scribing a  sortie  of  the  Russians  against  the  Mammelon,  and  its 
repulse,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  by  anticipation,  the  gallant 
general  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  a  little  wholesome  criticism. 

There  were  in  reality  other  errors  committed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  assaidt  on  the  Earabelnaia  than  those  enumerated  by  General 
Pelissier,  and  by  far  the  greatest  was  the  not  bringing  a  lar^r 
number  of  men  into  action  at  the  several  points  of  attack.  The 
number  of  men  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Brown 
was  too  small  to  assault  and  capture,  and  still  less  to  have  held  a 
work  like  the  Grand  Redan,  supposing  that  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Again:  it  is  almost  inexplicable,  viewing  the  case  as  we 
do  at  a  distance,  but  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  separate  events 
brought  into  one  common  point  of  view,  that  General  Eyre's 
brigade  was  left  to  fight  out  its  own  success  unaided  during  the 
whole  day.  A  secona  and  still  more  serious  error  Wks,  that  when 
the  action  was  lost  in  the  first  instance  by  the  confusion  into  which 
two  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  thrown  by  a  premature 
attack,  and  by  the  failure  of  General  Brunet's  and  Sir  George 
Brown's  divisions  before  their  respective  points  of  attack,  that  the 
strength  of  the  army  was  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  two  p<ants 
at  which  the  assault  luid  been  successful.  It  would  have  been  more 
magnanimous  to  have  lamented  the  want  of  military  genius  that 
did  not  bring  up  relief  to  the  victorious  troops  that  fought  under 
General  d'Autemarre  and  General  Eyre,  than  to  have  repined  at  the 
overwhelming  force  which  the  failures  at  other  points  let  loose  upon 
the  one,  or  to  have  completely  ignored  the  more  lasting  success  of 
the  other.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  believe  that,  had  suffi- 
ciently strong  reinforcements  been  poured  in  upon  the  position 
won  by  General  Eyre's  brigade — ^nay,  had  even  the  Guaxds  and 
Highland  regiments  been  flung  at  once  upon  the  Barrack  Battery, 
into  which  the  Royal  Irish  had  already  penetrated — that  the  fortune 
of  the  day  mi^ht  have  been  turned,  for  the  vigour  of  the  defence  of 
the  Russians  ky  in  the  superiority  of  their  fire  ;  but  if  they  had 
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lesmed  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated  their  line  of  defence  between 
die  Redan  and  the  South  Harbour,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
troops  in  the  works  more  to  the  eastward  would  hare  been  seriously 
shaken,  and  they  would^  perhaps,  have  receded  to  their  second  line 
of  defence. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  army  engaged  in  this  stupendous 
nege  (and  so  profoundly  was  every  officer  and  soldier  in  that  army 
convinced  that  the  &ilure  of  the  18th  was  all  a  mistake— a  bit  of 
bad  getteralahip)  that  not  one  but  was  ready  to  have  renewed  the 
attempt,  in  the  iace  of  the  tremendous  losses  they  had  sustained, 
the  next  day — ^nay,  even  the  same  evening. 

It  was  not  enough  that  we  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  Sir  John 
Ckmpbell  and  Colonels  Shadforth  and  Yea  on  the  field  of  battle, 
this  latal  assault  was  followed,  on  the  24th,  by  the  death  of  Oeneral 
Estcourt,  than  whom  a  better,  a  kinder,  and  a  more  amiable  man 
did  not  exist;  and  on  the  28th,  by  that  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan,  who  perished  at  his  post  in  the  faithful 
and  imtiring  discharge  of  his  duty.  Lonff  will  his  memory  be 
dear  to  all,  and  his  remembrance  uphela  as  a  pattern  of  that 
cheeriul,  calm  equanimitv  which  is  so  admirable  in  men  placed 
high  in  command  over  others. 

%y  Lord  Raglan's  death,  the  commandership-in-chief  devolved 
upon  Greneral  Pelissier,  who,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
irencb  in  numbers,  had,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assault  of  the  18th,  virtually  assumed  the  functions  before  the 
decease  of  the  field-marshal.  Lord  Raglan  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  British  forces  by  General  Simpson,  of  whom,  if 
little  is  known,  much  is  expected,  for  he  was  recommended  by  one 
of  England's  greatest  generals — Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  first  de- 
^tches  of  the  new  commander  breathe  a  simplicity  of  purport 
and  a  straightforwardness  in  intent  that  augur  most  favourably  for 
his  future  career,  and  ^ey  have  already  tendered  rather  to  heighten 
than  take  away  firom  the  reputation  gained  by  so  high  a  recom- 
mendation. 

The  mishap  of  the  18th  of  June  compelled  the  Allies  to  resume 
the  operations  of  a  regular  siege.  The  work  that  was  laid  out  for 
them  in  this  direction  was  at  once  to  strengthen  their  new  positions, 
and  to  establish  connexions  between  these  and  the  old  ones.  It 
took  the  Allies  from  the  19th,  the  day  after  the  assault,  to  the 
27  th  tojoin  the  Selinghinsk  and  Volhynia  Redoubts  (White  Works 
of  the  trench)  by  a  trench.  A  new  and  casemated  batterv  was 
also  b^un  to  be  constructed  to  the  left  of  the  Selinghinsk  Redoubt, 
on  the  incline  towards  Careening  Bay;  on  the  other  side  the  ap- 
proaches against  the  Cemetery,  JBastion  5,  and  the  Schwarz  Re- 
doubt, were  lengthened,  and  a  new  approach  was  opened,  starting 
firom  ^e  Eamtschatka  Lunette.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers,  although 
not  carried  on  with  useless  vehemence,  has  at  the  same  time  oo- 
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oaaioned  seTere  losses  to  the  enemy,  and  among  these,  few  are  pro- 
bably of  more  importance  than  the  death  of  Admiral  Nachimoff 
and  the  disabling  of  General  Todleben,  the  officer  who  had  cavrted 
oat  so  effectively  the  sptem  of  earthwork  defences. 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  15  the  Russians 
made  a  sortie  with  three  or  four  battelions,  and  made  Tain  efforts 
to  carry  an  ambuscade  on  the  glacis  of  the  Malakhof  Tower.  Be- 
ceived  by  a  brisk  fire  at  close  quarters,  and  by  the  fire  of  Batteries 
15  and  16,  they  ultimately  retreated,  carryinj^  away  a  number  of 
killed  and  woimded.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  ambuscade  was 
found  covered  with  muskets  in  the  morning;  there  were  also  fiv9 
deieid  bodies  on  the  sronnd,  one  of  which  was  that  of  an  officer. 
The  loss  of  the  Frendi  was  nine  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

The  Bossiaos  likewise  made  a  sortie  on  the  19tli  against  the 
batteries  in  progress  of  oonstmction  over  Careening  Bay,  but 
they  were  vigoroudy  repulsed.  The  Busstans  attach  mu^  im*- 
Dortance  to  this  attack  on  the  extreme  left,  for  it  is  evident  thai 
Datteries  on  the  heights  that  command  the  Careening  Bay  on  the 
one  side,  and  &e  ravine  of  Otchakov  on  the  other,  would  not  only 
eommand  the  whole  of  the  Karabelnaia  suburb^  but  would  also 
effectually  cut  off  the  Malakhof  fortvess  firom  sudi  rdief  as  it  htm 
previously  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Bussiaa  fleet 

The  sevedty  of  the  daily  work  to  be  performed — ^in  odier  wordsp 
tiie  number  of  casualties — has  kept  increasing  daily  aa  the  Allies 

Siproach  nearer  to  the  town.  The  Cemetery  at  the  head  of  ih» 
ockyard  Creek,  and  which  we  now  again  occupy,  afWr  its 
having  been  abandoned  from  the  mere  want  of  support,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  places  on  our  side;  whilst  the  new  batteries 
widoh  the  Bussians  are  oonstmcting  alon^  iike  shore  opposite 
to  Mount  Sapoune  and  Careening  Bay  inflict  daily  losses  on  the 
xrench* 

It  is  presumed  that  another  assault  will  not  tidce  plaoe  till  the 
oasemated  battery  before  alluded  to,  and  which  is  being  ooo^ 
structed  at  the  extremity  of  Careening  Bay  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fleet  at  a  distance,  is  terminated ;  and  that  our  parallels 
are  advanced  so  close  to  the  points  at  which  it  is  determined  the 
nssiuhs  shall  take  plaoe,  that  the  attacking  columns  may  not  have 
to  pass  over  more  than  sixtv  or  sev^ity  jmtB  under  a  fire  of  grape. 
But  as  the  Allies  are  still  at  a  coiniderable  distance  from  the 
Malakhof  Fort,  and.  the  qMoe  that  separatts  them  is  quite  eipesei 
and  swept  in  every  direction  by  the  Bussian  projerales^  the  ap» 
proaohes  progress  very  slowiv.  The  closeness  of  the  aoemyV 
works  does  not  further  allow  ox  the  trendies  beinj^  opened  by  day; 
it  is  only  bjr  night  that  the  men  can  work  ;  and  as  the  nights  aie 
very  short,  it  is  barelv  two  hours  and  a  half  out  of  die  tweat3F>^oor 
duHt^  the  wodES  can  oe  activdy  carried  on.  Tet,  too  many  pre- 
I  cannot  be  taken  before  the  troops  are  led  on  again  to  tlie 
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is,  by  immense  and  powerful  artillerj,  and  by  a  numerous  and 
eonstantly  r^tewed  garrison.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  possession  of  this  key  to  the  Earabehiaia  will 
place  the  whole  suburb,  with  its  dockyard,  its  barracks,  arsenals, 
and  bastions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Altos.  It  virtually  commands 
the  whole  position ;  and  the  guns  of  the  Malakhof  turned  upon 
the  suburb  would  proclaim  the  mastery  of  the  place,  in  defiaoioe 
of  all  eShrts  on  the  part  of  Sebastopol  proper,  of  the  fleet,  or  of 
ihe  forts  on  the  north  side.  The  fort  itself  is,  indeed,  no  loneer 
a  tower,  as  for  some  time  past  the  Russians  have  completed  tne 
work  of  our  guns,  and  have  demoHshed  the  two  stories.  If  it  had 
lost  in  wei^t,  it  has  rained  at  the  same  time  in  extent.  The 
mascMiry  work  at  the  foundation  has  been  surround^  by  a  great 
parapet  in  earth,  pierced  with  embrasures.  A  ditch  also  runs 
along  the  fnmt.  From  the  Malakhof  to  the  roadstead  there  is  also 
a  weU-fortified  line  of  defences,  interrupted  by  two  batteries. 
One,  mounted  with  fifteen  or  eighteen  guns,  fires  in  two  directions, 
and  fnnn  its  r^fat  fitce  sweeps  the  front  of  Malakhof  Fort ;  the 
second  is  united  to  the  former,  and  also  to  a  third  of  the  same 
strength,  which  commands  Careening  Point  All  these  works  are 
well  established,  and  support  each  other. 

The  Russians  naturally  do  everything  in  their  power  to  retard, 
or  altogether  firustrate,  the  advance  of  the  assailants.  To  this 
eOect  ihey  not  only  make  attempts  to  drive  them  back  by  desperate 
sorties,  as  before  reported,  ana  in  which  the  Russian  battalions 
throw  themselves  with  the  greatest  devotion  upon  the  trenches, 
but  they  now  keep  up  a  persevering  fire  from  the  north  side, 
where  they  are  establisning  new  batteries  to  command  each  new 
position  taken  up  by  the  AUies.  They  can  work  at  these  unmolested 
by  our  ships  or  our  guns.  Fort  Constantine  has  also  lately  entered 
the  lists,  firing  from  mortars  placed  on  the  roof  The  charge  must 
be  very  heavy,  as  the  shells  nave  to  pass  a<aro6S  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  over  Alexander  Fort,  and  other  works,  to  reach  the 
French  approaches  against  which  the  missiles  are  directed.  Thus, 
every  step  made  in  advance,  in  this  unexampled  siege,  only  opens 
new  engines  of  destruction  to  play  upon  the  assailants ;  ana  this  is 
inevitable  when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with, 
at  the  present  moment,  only  a  suburb  seriously  threatened.  The 
Russian  line-of-battle  ships  have,  however,  it  is  said,  suflfered  £rom 
the  fire  of  the  mortar  battery  on  the  side  of  Quarantine  Bay ;  and 
when  the  battery  at  Careening  Bay  is  completed,  there  will  not  be 
much  more  thui  two  geographical  miles  between  the  two,  and 
hence  there  will  be  no  point  in  the  roadstead  at  which  the  shipping 
can  lie  that  will  be  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  geographic  miles 
from  ike  batteries  of  the  Allies.  Fort  Oonstantine  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  tlurowing  its  sheUs  to  a  greater  distance  than  this. 
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Some  days  ago  a  projectile,  fired  by  a  French  vessel,  bursting  in  a 
workshop  near  Artillery  Bay,  caused  the  explosion  of  a  nnmber  of 
loaded  shells,  and  killed  several  artillerymen.  This  serves  to  mark 
the  range  of  the  shipping  of  the  Allies,  which  has  to  fire  from 
without  or  beyond  the  R^  and  White  Beacons.  They  must  have 
entire  command  over  Quarantine  Battery.  And  it  seems  curious 
that  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  by  sea  has  not  been  attempted 
as  a  diversion  against  that  point.  It  is  beyond  the  line  of  sunken 
ships,  and  might  be  assailea  from  Quarantine  Bay  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  shipping  would  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  fire 
of  Forts  Constantino  and  Alexander,  or  of  the  Central  Bastion. 
The  defences  are  probably  too  strong  in  that  direction  to  have 
made  it  prudent  to  attempt  anything,  otherwise  it  certainly  would 
have  given  the  fleet  something  to  do  in  a  quarter  that  is  accessible 
to  them,  and  where  they  might  have  tned  their  metal  against 
one  at  least  of  the  numerous  petty  fortresses  of  Sebastopol. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  thus  every  grounds  for  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  success,  and  good  reasons  for  trusting  to  a  success- 
ful issue  of  the  campaign,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  that  must 
depend  in  a  great  part  upon  the  reinforcements  on  their  way  from 
France.  As  it  is,  Russia  has  all  the  advantage  under  the  present 
system  of  bringing  that  superiority  in  numerical  strength^  which 
has  never  been  contested,  to  bear  in  the  best  of  positions,  oehind  an 
intrenched  camp,  defended  by  a  chain  of  fortresses  and  formidable 
batteries.  Her  guns,  her  ammunition,  and  her  resources  of  all  kinds 
can  be  perpetually  renewed  or  augmented  to  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing extent.  Our  ships  can  lend  no  material  assistance  in  the  attack; 
they  are  still  effectually  kept  outside  of  the  harbour,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  ever  been  attempted  to  remedy  their  position. 
The  Allies  concentrated  their  strength  on  one  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian stronghold — ^the  Karabelnaia  suburb ;  they  attacked  it  at  five 
different  points,  and  failed.  What,  then,  may  be  the  result  before 
the  whole  of  the  stronghold  north  and  south  of  the  harbour  can  be 
subdued?  Above  all,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians  having 
liberated  the  army  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  has  set  free  vast 
masses  of  men,  who  are  hurrying  from  that  and  from  other  direc- 
tions* to  the  scene  of  war.  The  Crimea,  it  is  said,  cannot  support 
above  200,000  Muscovites.  Have  they  not  the  Perecop  and 
Arabat  roads  open,  and  is  not  the  whole  coast  north  of  Eupatoria, 
and  between  that  point  and  Perecop,  open  to  supplies  arriving  from 
Akerman,  Odessa,  Nicholaeif,  and  Kherson?  let  in  the  face  of 
those  hordes  pouring  down  to  the  Crimea — hordes  such  as  Russia 
alone  can  be  expected  to  put  in  motion — how  little  is  really  done ! 
How  little,  the  fine  season  nearly  over,  has  been  accomplished ! 

.  *  "  Comrades,"  said  Frinoe  Gortsohakof,  in  his  proclamation  of  June,  "  oon- 
sidflcaUe  reinforoements  are  on  their  waj  to  us  from  ereiy  part  of  onr  hxAj 
Knasia." 
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Truly,  unleflB  some  saving  grace  manifest  itself  to  our  arms,  we  may 
expect  another  Inkerman,  or  the  words  of  Prince  Gortschakof — 
*'  The  hour  is  approaching  when  the  pride  of  the  enemy  will  be 
lowered,  their  armies  swept  from  our  soil  like  cha£f  blown  away 
from  the  wind  !" — ^may  become  no  vain  and  empty  boast. 

During  the  advance  of  the  Turks  and  Sardinians  upon  the 
Tchemaya,  the  Turks  have  been  stationed  at  Eutchuk  Miskomia 
and  Yamoutka,  two  laige  villages  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Baidar,  at  the  point  where  the  great  road  leaves  the 
valley  to  turn  the  hills  that  surround  Balaldava,  for  the  same  ob- 
stacles were  presented  to  the  road  following  the  course  of  the 
Tchemaya  as  we  see  to  the  Val  de  Ruz  at  Neuchatel  passing  along 
the  depths  of  th^  Seyon.  The  situation  is  described  as  a  feasant 
one,  well  suppKed  with  cool,  clear  water,  and  shaded  by  magnifi- 
cent forest  trees.  It  was  evident,  by  the  Cossack  patrols  observed 
above  the  village  of  Savatka,  and  on  the  left  of  tiie  Woronzof  road, 
that  the  Russians  held  the  pass  below  as  resolutely  as  they  did  the 
positions  at  Ak-Kaya  and  Aitodor. 

A  Tartar  bey,  one  Abdul  Vali,  master  of  the  three  villages  of 
TJzumbash,  Upu^  and  Kutshka,  occupied  an  unpleasant  position 
betwe<m  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  and  their  Glreek  allies  sta- 
tioned at  the  latter  place.  Several  expeditions  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  Aitodor  both  by  the  Sardinians  and  the  Turks,  but 
without  any  results*  The  troops  upon  these  occasions  followed  the 
WoTonzof  road  down  to  the  bridge  behind  Kamara,  and  then 
branched  off  to  the  right  on  the  cross-road  which  leads  down  to 
Tchurffuna.  Grossing  tne  Tchemaya,  they  then  pursued  the  road 
which  led  along  its  riffht  bank  to  the  village  of  Kutshka.  A  plateau 
had  next  to  be  ascended,  which  overlooked  on  one  side  the  gorge 
of  the  Upu,  and  descended  on  the  other  towards  the  river-bed  of 
the  Tchuliu.  The  Russo-Greeks  and  Don  Cossacks  held  at  this 
point  the  heights  commanding  the  three  villages  before  alluded  to, 
the  passage  which  leads  up  to  the  ridge  of  Ak-Kaya,  "  the  White 
Rock,'*  or  Akhyer,  as  "  Our  Correspondent"  has  it;  and  in  the  gorge 
to  the  right  of  Aitodor  is  a  battery  which  opened  upon  the  Sar- 
dinian reconnaissance  of  the  24th  of  June. 

The  Aitodor  is  a  very  commanding  position,  from  whence  the 
A^iew  extends  on  the  one  side  to  the  valley  of  the  Balbek  and  the 
walls  of  Mangup  Kalah  ;  on  the  other,  along  the  broken  valley  of 
Tchurguna,  and  over  the  rocky  summits  of  Kamara  and  Uzum- 
bash  to  the  bay  of  Balaklava  and  the  Aias,  or  Capes  Laspi  and  of 
St.  George.  Besides  the  road  by  which  the  troops  advanced,  the 
road  of  vie  valley  of  Tchuliu  leads  likewise  through  the  defile  of 
Aitodor,  which  is  one  of  the  keys  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Balbek, 
and  the  country  beyond,  by  Baktchi-Sarai  to  Simpheropol. 

On  the  1st  of  July  another  expedition  was  sent  to  Upu,  to 
afford  to  Abdul  Vali  an  opportunity  of  bringing  over  his  tamily. 
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The  RuBskms  weie  foimd  occupying  the  plateau  which  divides 
the  TchuHu  valley  from  that  of  Upu.  After  exchanging  a  few 
ahots  ihej  retired,  and  the  Tartar  bey  was  enabled  to  bring  out 
his  fiunily  safe  and  sound.  The  Buasians,  who  are  in  stren^h 
along  the  heights  of  Aitodor,  and  from  tkence  along  the  Ak- 
Eaya  to  its  prol<Migation  on  the  Mackende  ridge,  did  not  touch 
the  Tartar  villages,  and  apnear,  indeed,  to  have  received  orders  to 
abide  in  -Ami  positians,  oefending  the  approaches  of  Baktohi- 
Sand,  tmtil  reinforcements  come  up. 

This  little  feat  accomplidbed  oi  tearing  the  Tartar  bey,  Abdul 
Vali,  and  his  &mily  from  Lis  patrimony,  and  of  holding  for  a 
time  Count  Firawsky's  villa,  which,  in  advance  of  Eutdiuk  Mis- 
komia,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Baidar, 
the  Turks  returned  to  the  heights  between  Balaklava  and  the 
camp  on  the  5th  of  July,  leaving  the  Tartar  villages  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Russians,  and  the  pleasant  country  they  had 
found  60  agreeable  to  live  in  to  the  advancing  corps  of  General 
Luders — ^if  such  a  corps  is  really  in  existence,  and  if,  being  so,  it 
could  have  been  deemed  worth  while  to  approach  the  Tchemaya 
by  so  round-about  a  way  as  the  pass  of  Baidar,  when  the  whole 
country  from  that  to  Inkerman  was  open  to  them,  and  presented, 
from  its  elevated  character,  a  &r  more  advantageous  terrain  from 
whence  to  descend  to  attadc  the  Allies  than  the  approach  by  the 
valley  of  Baidar* 

It  is  impossible  at  a  distance  to  understand  upon  what  informa- 
tion the  commanders  should  ever  deem  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Upper  Tchemaya.  Supposing,  however, 
the  ranges  of  Aitodor  ana  Ak-Kaya,  and  the  country  around  and 
beyond  the  upper  valley  of  the  Balbek  to  be  unfavourable  to  field 
operations,  tb^  remain  many  points  at  which  the  lar^e  bodies  of 
eroctive  troops  not  employed  m  the  siege  works  mignt  with  ad- 
vantage be  directed.  We  have  found  a  very  general  mistake  to  be 
prevaknt,  tliat  we  had  destroyed  Arabat  and  cut  ofi*  that  line  of 
communication.  We  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  troops 
of  the  steam  flotilla  were  not  landed  on  account  of  the  admitted 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy;  and  notwithstanding  the  rude 
visits  paid  to  Tenitchi  and  Arabat,  the  line  of  communication  by 

*  Since  the  above  was  vntten,  the  Turkish  army,  it  appears,  returned  on  the 
9th  of  July  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  heights  alK>ye  Kamara.  By  this 
moyement  the  allied  oamp  b  extended  in  one  succession  down  to  Baidar,  for, 
when  the  Turks  left  that  neighbourhood,  several  regiments  of  French  cayalry 
and  infantry  took  their  place ;  not,  however,  till  after  the  CJossacks  had  effected 
a  jrazzia.  The  French  thus  now  luckily  form  the  advanced  post  in  that  threat- 
ened direction,  and  where  the  French  cease  the  Turkish  encampment  b^ins, 
and  extends  back  to  the  Sardinian  line.  The  Russians  had,  in  the  mean  tune, 
pushed  forward  their  outposts  to  the  Tohemam  and  their  videttes  occupied  the 
fdateaa  above  Tchnigona.  This  is  still  the  direction  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
most  probable  the  Russian  relieving  force  will  make  its  appearance,  and  not  by 
tile  vaUey  of  Baidar. 
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ihe  tongue  of  the  Siyash  remains  as  open  as  that  of  Perecop.*  The 
Hne  of  defence  existbg  from  the  oldest  times  at  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertch  would  require  to  be  held  that  Arabat  and 
Kaffii  should  be  subjugated  by  the  AlUes;  but  not  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  carry  out  so  important  a  movement,  although  we  do 
not  know  of  any  reasons  to  expect  any  such  difficulties  as  were  pre- 
sented by  the  capture  of  Kertch  and  Teni-Kalaluf  Perecop  is  difficult 
of  approach,  ana  would  require  an  army  to  hold  it,  but  the  coast  of 
the  unlf  of  Earkinit  is  left  not  only  open  but  unobserved.  Eu- 
patoria  has  always  presented  a  point  favourable  for  field  operations, 
and  Simpheropol — the  very  heart  of  the  Russian  position — is  by  no 
means  unassailable  from  Alushta.  A  well-directed  coup  de  main 
might  have  made  the  Allies  the  masters  of  such  a  situation  long 
ago.  We  should  take  lessons,  in  carrying  on  military  operations  in 
a  country  circumstanced  as  the  Crimea  is,  of  the  examples  afibrded 
to  us  in  the  past  invasions  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Genoese.  One 
afler  another  the  strongholds  of  the  mountain  region  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the'  regions  beyond  the  steppes 
could  be  looked  down  upon  without  either  fear  or  distrust. 

The  recent  excursions  of  the  Turkish  and  Sardinian  troops,  con- 
ducted with  judgment  and  success  by  Omer  Pasha  and  by  General 
La  Marmora,  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Tchemaya,  would  tend  to  show  that,  at  least  to  within  a  late  period, 
the  Russians  had  no  considerable  amount  of  forces  in  reserve  in  the 
interior,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Russian  army  has  been  withdrawn  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Sebastopol.  Thus  not  only  has  the  best  season  of  the  year 
lor  military  operations  been  allowed  to  slip  by,  but  a  great  opportu- 
nity has  been  neglected  which  may  not  present  itself  again.  The 
allied  forces^  amounting  to  200,000  men,  have  all  that  time  re- 
mained confined  within  the  small  space  of  territory  that  is  limited 
by  the  Tchemaya  and  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  blockaded  by  a  supe- 
rior force  which  never  had  any  existence.  How  far  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  before  seen  must  be  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  strong  re- 
lieving force  being  on  its  way,  if  not  already  arrived. 

The  Turks  in  Armenia,  held  together  by  the  exertions  of 
C^eral  Williams  and  his  staff*,  who  have  fought  their  battles  and 
fed  diem,  in  spite  of  peculating  pashas,  and  have  protected  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  commiuiication  between  Yenitchi  and 
Arabat  Spit^  which  was  kept  up  by  means  of  a  ferry  of  two  large  flats  and 
hawsers,  has  been  oast  adnft  by  lieutenant  Hewett,  of  the  Beadle,  on  the  8rd 
of  Jdy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  floating  bridge  of  this  kind  can  be  easily 
replaced. 

f  The  Rnsaians  have  taken  the  initiative  here,  and  are  reported  to  have 
fortified  the  lines,  which  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Kertch  might  probably  have 
been  occupied  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
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men  firom  their  worthleea  officers,  haTe,  in  the  mean  time,  saooesch 
fully  opposed  the  Russian  invaders  of  their  territory.  On  the  9th 
of  tfune  news  arrived  at  Ears,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Armenian 
army^  that  the  Russians  were  marching  on  the  town.  The  inha* 
bitants  volunteered  to  aid  in  its  defence  with  the  troops.  On  the 
10th  the  Russians,  some  20,000  strong,  crossed  the  river  of  Kars, 
5000  having  been  detached  towards  Ardahan,  to  cut  off  commu* 
nications  with  Batum,  and  that  place  yielded,  without  striking  a 
blow,  on  the  13th. 

On  the  14th  the  Russian  cavalry  dashed  at  the  Turkish  out^ 
posts,  which  consisted  of  200  regulars  and  about  100  Bashi-Bazuks, 
and  drove  them  back  in  the  utmost  disorder.  A  correspondent, 
vnriting  from  the  scene  of  this  peculiarly  Oriental  exhibition,  de- 
scribes it  in  very  graphic  and  amusing  language: 

Our  small  handful  of  ill-armed  ragged  regulars  commence  a  retreat  at  a 
trot  and  canter.  The  enemy  sinks  out  of  sight  in  a  valley,  presently  emei^^ 
within  rifle-shot,  and  comes  on  at  full  charge.  Our  Bashis  yell,  nre 
their  pistols,  and  scamper  off;  our  reg^ars  follow  their  example,  and 
bolt  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  Russians  come  on  at  a  killiDg  pace,  and 
come  up  with  us  just  as  we  plunge  down  a  hill  strewn  with  rocks.  The 
crash  of  a  volley  of  carbines,  die  rattle  of  hoo&,  the  blinding  mud  flung 
into  my  face  from  the  hoo&  of  the  panic-stricken  eavalrvy  gave  me  a 
taste  cH  the  excitement  of  war,  but  in  its  most  disagreeaUe  form.  Oar 
fellows  were  soon  overtaken,  and  when  the  Russians  had  oiiaaed  us  to 
neariy  within  the  rai^  of  our  guns,  the  road  presented  melancholy  traces 
of  the  thrashing  we  hni  got,  in  the  dead  and  dyings  and  clothes  and 
accoutrements  strewn  along  it. 

Some  of  the  cuts  inflicted  by  the  Russian  sabres  are  described 
as  being  perfectly  frightful.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Russians 
should  persist  in  a  forward  and  offensive  campai^  in  Armenia, 
after  the  fall  of  Anapa  and  Sujuk-Ealah,  and  the  dangers  they  are 
exposed  to  from  the  Circassians  in  their  rear ;  but  they  despise  the 
enemy  that  is  opposed  to  them  in  those  quarters,  and  who  are 
armed  with  sabres  little  longer  than  carving  knives,  and  carbines . 
and  muskets  of  the  most  antiqauted  flint-and-steel  pattern. 

The  very  reports  of  reinforcements  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of 
the  invaded  town  bear,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country,  a 
touch  of  the  ridiculous  about  them.  One  day  it  is  the  Bey  of 
Hinnis  who  is  coming  with  500  Bashi-Bazuks;  the  next  it  is  rein- 
forcements from  Bitlis,  under  one  Muhammad  Kavakli  Pasha,  con- 
ceminir  whom  intimation  is  brought  a  few  days  afterwards  that  he 
is  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  MuntlEk  Arabs! 
The  Muntiflk  Arabs  dwell  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  close  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  some  six  hundred  miles  from  Bitlis,  as  the  crow 
would  fly,  with  three  pashaliks,  those  of  Diyarbekir,  of  Mosul,  and 
of  Baghdad,  and  the  chain  of  the  Taurus  between  them,    l^ere 
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oould  be  no  more  connexioii  then  between  tbe  witbdmwal  of  sap- 
port  by  tbe  Kurds  of  Bitlb  and  the  revoh  of  the  Mnntifik  Aiabs^ 
than  tnere  was  between  the  same  ieT<^t  and  the  earthcpnibe  at 
Brusa.. 

The  Raasians,  however^  peorsialed  im  their  adranoe  to  the  assault 
of  Kara.  They  selected  for  the  attaek  the  veiy  day,  the  first  of 
the  Bairam,  and  the  yerj  hour,  about  nine  A^.,  when  dw  Turks 
deEver  themsetvea  up  to  feasting  and  rejoioing.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  presettee  of  a  vigilant  commander  and  an  ene^etio  staff 
(among  whom  we  are  not  a  little  amused  to  see  the  name  of  one 
person,  in  whom  zeal  for  a  good  cacnse  must  have  oveiDome  many 
unpleasant  reminisoaMes  be&re  he  oould  have  been  induced  to 
take  up  aims  in  fiivour  of  his  quondam  bastinadors),  the  Muscovites 
took  nothing  by  their  weU-plMmed  movements  The  foUowing  is 
the  account  of  this  very  ounons  military  aohievement,  as  given  by 
the  correspondent  before  quoted — no  doubt  the  man  of  the  basti- 
nado himself  and  who  on  the  14th  had,  according  to. his  own 
account,  a  taste  of  the  excitement  of  v(px  in  the  mud  flung  into  his 
face  from  the  hoofe  of  the  panic-slricken  cavalry  I — 

The  whole  population  is  seen  dressed  in  the  gayest  costumes,  each  man 
saluting  his  neighbour  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bairam.  About  seven 
o'ckwic  A.MI  a  horsCToan  arrives  from  the  outposts^  '*  bloody  with  spurring, 
fiery  red  witii  haste."  He  reports  that  die  Russians  hare  struck  their 
tents,  and  are  adYancmg.  The  alarm  is  raised,  and  the  soldiers  march 
to  their  posts*  The  gaily-dreeBed  cbiaens  budde  on  their  cartridge- 
pouches  and  shoakler  theu^  muskets^  while  the  women  erowd  on  the 
housetops,  wringing  thcw  hands  and  crying  '^  Amem,  aman  /"  In  a  rery 
short  time  each  man  is  at  his  post,  whMi,  looking  out  from  the  battle- 
mentSy  we  see  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  steadily  advancing  over  a 
broad  plain  o£  rich  meadow  land,  covered  with  brilliant  coloured  flowers. 
As  they  approach,  a  beautiful  and  living  panorama  is  before  us;  the 
enemy  throw  out  their  Cossack  and  Georgian  skirmishers,  consisting  of 
irregular  cavalry.  These  are  met  by  our  own  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  a 
series  of  tournaments  occur  in  the  grassy  space  intervening  between  the 
masses  of  advancing  troops  and  the  dark  lines  of  breastworks.  Two  or 
three  regiments  of  cavaliy,  regular  and  irregular,  now  advance  from  the 
Russian  lines,  and,  after  a  trot  of  a  mile  or  two,  charge  our  retreating 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  rout  of  the  latter  is  complete,  but  the  Bashis 
fight  admirably  while  retiring,  when  puf!s  of  dense  white  smoke  issue 
£rom  the  Karadagh  and  Hafiz  Batteries,  and  the  baUs  are  seen  to  plough 
into  the  Russian  masses.  The  enemy's  guns  are  now  brought  up,  but 
their  balls  glance  harmlessly  from  the  dense  earthen  embankments.  The 
horsemen  of  both  sides  are  mingled  and  rush  for  the  entrance,  but  the 
Cossacks  fall  under  the  deadly  fire  of  the  batteries,  while  the  few  on 
whom  the  great  guns  cannot  play  are  singled  out  by  our  riflemen,  or  fall 
under  the  gallant  charges  of  our  irregulars.  The  attempt  to  rush  into 
our  works  with  the  retreating  cavalry  has  failed.  Aner  an  hours 
cannonading  and  skirmishing  the  enemy  retires,  while  this  repulse  raises 
the  spirits  of  our  garrison  to  a  height  of  enthusiasm. 

k2 
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The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  upon  this  occasion  is  said  to 
have  not  exceeded  twenty,  chiefly  cavahy;  that  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  to  have  been  scarcely  less  than  a  hundred.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  from  this  specimen  of  irregular  yet  efi^tive  gallantry, 
that  Eiars  will  be  able  to  hold  out  against  any  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  and  that  it  will  form  a  bulwarK  to  their 
nirdier  advance  in  that  direction. 

G^eral  Mouravief,  who  commands  the  Russian  army  of  invasion 
in  Armenia,  reports  that  by  (jeneral  Eovalevsky's  unopposed  ad- 
vance on  Ardanan  9000  Turkish  militia  were  dispersed,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  troops  engaged  in  this  operation  did 
not,  it  appears,  remain  in  possession  of  Ardahan,  but  rejoined  the 
main  body  on  the  15th.  The  afiair  of  the  16th  is  described,  as 
usual,  as  a  mere  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  the  Kara  Ta^h, 
and  the  Russian  cavalry  are  depicted  as  pursuing  the  retreating 
Turks  and  sabring  them  without  mercy,  the  Turkish  horsemen 
leaving  tbeir  horses  by  dozens  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  high 
grass.  During  the  combat,  the  same  report  adds,  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  made  its  appearance  on  IJie  right,  but 
was  immediately  repulsed.  It  was  commanded  by  an  English 
officer. 

The  Russians,  foiled  in  the  hopes  of  taking  the  place  by  assault, 
or  following  a  panic-stricken  soldiery  into  the  town  at  once  and 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  have  been  compelled  to'  adopt 
a  more  prudent  course  of  proceedings,  and  are  reported  to  be 
taking  up  their  positions  for  carrying  on  a  regular  siege  of  the 

1)laoejt^  With  the  gallant  British  officers  within,  we  mtLj  almost 
ook  forward^to  another  Silistria;  but,  although  a  few  Lazi  moun- 
taineers have  "^joined,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  defenders,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  ^hat  reinforcements  will  be  sent  to  the  scene  of 
the  forthcoming  struggle,  and  that  all  possible  support  that  can 
be  given  to  the  besieged  will  be  at  once  and  unsparingly  con- 
tributed. 
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IV. — Samuel  Phillips  :  "  Essays  from  the  TniBS.** 

If  the  late  Samuel  Phillips  never  formally  avowed  himself 
author  of  the  "Essays  from  the  Times,"  neither  did  he,  when 
voted  to  that  dignity  by  acclamation,  dispute  the  vote,  or  disavow 
the  honour.  Tms  of  itself  would  suffice,  m  the  judgment  of  many, 
to  prove  him  the  man.  Else  was  he  not,  they  might  say,  enjoying 
a  fair  estate  under  a  false  title?  An  argument  of  the  kind  was 
deemed  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Waverley  Noveb.  Some  time  before  these  were  acknowledged, 
Mr.  de  Quincey,  in  his  adaptation  of  that  precious  German  hoax, 
the  novel  yclept  *'  Walladmor,"  alluded  by  name  to  Sir  Walter  as 
the  author  of  the  Scotch  series,  remarking  in  a  note  that  he  would 
be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  inattentive  to  the  courtesies  of 
literature — it  being  a  point  of  good  breeding  to  respect  whatever 
difiguise  an  author  chooses  to  assume,  **  in  any  case  where  there 
is  not  some  higher  reason  for  declining  to  do  so."  "  In  this  case," 
added  the  Opium-eater,  **  there  w.  It  is  now  become  essential  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  honour  no  longer  to  speak  of  the  Scotch  novels 
as  *  unknown.'  Sir  Walter  is  not  under  any  necessity  of  avowing 
himself  the  author:  but  no  man  who  does  not  mean  to  insult  him 
is  now  at  liberty  to  doubt  whether  he  is.  For  Sir  W.  S.  cannot 
now  be  supposed  ignorant  that  he  has  long  and  universally  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  author:  and  a  man  of  honour  would  not, 
even  by  his  silence,  acquiesce  in  the  public  direction  to  himself  of 
praise  due  to  some  other.  Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
It  a  question  whether  Sir  W.  S.  were  the  author,  without  at  the 
same  time  making  it  a  question  whether  he  were  a  man  of  honour. 
This  single  consideration  would  have  saved  a  world  of  literary 
gosap."*  Any  such  dilemma  in  logic,  any  such  **  fix"  in  casuistry, 
may,  indeed,  by  some  logicians  and  casuists,  be  repudiated  as 
invalid  and  unfair.  By  their  leave,  however,  we  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  of  "  Caleb  Stukely"  and  "  Elinor  Travis" 
also  wrote  the  **  Essavs  from  the  Times,"  with  which  the  present 
prosings  are  concerned. 

His  manner  of  handling  a  subject  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  a  cu^ily  journal,  which  requires  in  its  con- 

♦  "  Walladmor,"  vol.  ii.  p.  ^09  («).  The  story  of  this  storv  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literatore.  It  made  a  eood  deal  more  noise  at  the  time  (thir^ 
years  since)  than  that  Young  Pretender,  "Moredun,"  is  making  now;  but  is 
to-day  almost  as  obscure  and  forgotten  a  thing  as  "  Moredun"  will  be,  thirty 
Tears  hence.  In  hoaxes  of  this  sort,  a  long  stiot  is  great  odds.  And  Germany 
had  a  yery  long  start  of  France,  "  Walladmor"  of  "  Moredun." 
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tributors  pith,  pungency,  and  point.  His  contributions  were  found 
pithy,  pungent,  pointed  enough,  to  deserve  to  be  transferred  into 
a  more  abiding,  if  less  colossal,  form  of  publication.  He  had  a 
specific  talent  for  the  art  of  risumi — ^a  iaiack  at  epitomising  a 
prolix  volume — an  adroit  method  of  extracting  the  marrow  from 
nis  subject,  the  cube  root  of  his  given  quantity.  This  is  what 
newspaper  readers  like.  And  he  did  it  cleverly  enough  to  be 
liked  by  duodecimo  readers  also.  If  his  essays  circulated  in  the 
daily  journal  by  some  sixty  thousand  copies,  you  may  also  read 
"  seventh  edition"  on  the  title-page  of  their  reprinted  form.  He 
remarks  in  one  of  his  papers,  that  many  who  have  been  steady- 
perusers  of  the  "  fourth  estate"  must  be  aware  of  a  certain  class  of 
subjects  which  they  have  never  understood  themselves,  nor  found 
anjr  one  else  who  could  understand,  but  which  have  haunted  the 
daily  press  time  out  of  n^ind  like  an  unlaid  ghost ;  of  which  class 
of  subjects  he  mentioned  as  instances,  the  Kajah  of  Sattara,  the 
Baron  de  Bode,  the  affairs  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde — as  headings  from  which  most  readers  recoil  with  horror. 
It  was  his  gift,  if  any  man's,  so  to  present  a  topic  of  this  ever- 
recurring  and  ever-omitted  kind,  in  a  guise  that  should  be  in- 
telligible to  all  and  attractive  to  many.  His  articles  had  often 
the  essential  or  quintessential  value  of  abridgments,  without  the 
dryness ;  they  were  matterful  as  a  summary,  without  its  skeleton 
stiffness ;  they  were  replete  with  facts  as  the  staple,  but  not  devoid 
of  fancy  in  the  framework ;  their  brief  compass  in  the  first  place, 
their  lucid  arrangement  in  the  second,  their  lively  emphasis  m  the 
third,  induced  numbers  to  inquire  a  little  about  questions  of  which 
hitherto  they  had  been,  and  but  for  a  Samuel  Phillips  might  long 
continue  to  be  (XavAiyci  yap  avrow  Toarra  Btkovrai)^  willingly  ignorant. 

Witness  his  rapid  rhund  of  the  Afighanistan  war — which  to 
not  a  few  readers,  confused  with  a  chance  medley  of  chaotic 
details,  was  as  the  elimination  of  order  from  disorder,  the  separa- 
tion of  light  from  darkness.  Or  again,  his  memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  his  so-called  Drama  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his 
tableau  of  the  Revolution  in  Ghreece. 

A  manly  independence  of  tone  wins  the  respect  of  his  readers. 
A  keen  eye  for  numbug,  and  a  freely  flowing  pen  to  expose  it, 
are  capital  appliances  and  means  to  boot.  Satire  is^  perhaps, 
neither  his  forte  nor  his  foible.  But  he  can  be  satirical  enough  on 
occasion.  Give  him  scope,  and  he  will  use  it.  M.  Thiers  is  its 
lawful  subject,  wlien  seen,  in  the  third  act  of  the  "  Drama  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  pacing  up  and  down  before  a  door,  in  the 
Mairie  of  the  second  arrondissement,  like  ''Francisco  at  his  post," 
— ^  small  gentleman  in  spectacles,  musket  on  shoulder,  on  dufy  to 
keq)  out  dogs,  and  to  give  iree  entnnce  to  frntemal  citinBa:  m 
the  cottain  siowly  rises,  you  conclude  the  littie  ^eathniMi  ^  be 
an  ordinary  soldier ;  bat  look  i^ain ;  it  is  tiie  ¥niiie  Minatter  of 
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the  first  act,  who  took  so  much  care  of  himself  and  so  little  of  his 
mafiter  ;  it  is  a  man  of  genius,  the  historian  of  *^  The  Consulate  and 
the  £mpire  ;*  a  sum  wno  has  had  the  fate  of  nations  oftener  than 
ones  betwe^  the  palms  of  his  small  hands ;  and  now  we  see  him 
keeping  guard,  '^ieering  at  poodles  out  of  his  large  eyes,  and 
pointing  his  musket  at  their  posteriors  as  though  it  were  the  chief 
of  his  aecomplishmenta."  Good  old  Joseph  Cottle  is  its  sulgeot, 
when  his  Reminisoences  of  Coleridge  are  said  to  identify  him  with 
a  olass  of  good-natured  firiends,  who  are  always  saying  unkind 
things  with  a  view  to  one's  peace  of  mind  and  eventual  improve- 
ment ;  who,  at  your  hospitable  board,  the  cloth  removed,  forth- 
:with  dilMe  on  the  sinfulness  of  men  in  general,  and  your  own 
badralidings  in  particular:  '*  If  you  remonstrate,  the  speaker  avows 
.  that  if  his  love  were  leas,  his  reserve  would  be  greater — if  your 
intereats,  temporal  and  eternal,  were  not  as  lead  upon  his  heart, 
lie  would  eschew  yoor  wine  and  walnuts,  and  make  you  over  to 
the  fiend  for  ever,"  Carlyle's  **  Life  of  Sterling"  is  its  subject, 
-when  every  page  of  that  biography  is  described  as  a  knock  on  the 
head  or  a  thrust  in  the  eye^  from  which  nobody  can  escape  :  **  like 
the  congregation  to  whom  Mawworm  preadies  his  last  sermon 
before  retinng  from  the  stage,  we  are  '  all  goitg  to  the  devil,'  and, 
like  Mawworm  himself,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  derives  infinite  '  con- 
eoktion'  from  that  melancholy  and  startling  fitct"  Mr.  Colman, 
the  American  traveller,  is  its  subject,  when  he  finds  it  quite  im- 
possible not  to  be  amused  with  the  idolatry  of  the  English  people 
towards  the  Royal  Family,  and  is  himself  so  exuberant  an  admirer 
ci  fine  titles  and  high  ranks,  relating  with  such  glee  his  intimacy 
with  English  dukes  and  earls,  and  his  overpowering  sense  of  obh- 
gation  at  getting  the  emtrSe  into  the  pnvate  dwellings  of  our 
nobility,  and  recording  with  amaaement  their  princely  mode  of 
limg,  and  continually  straining  to  impress  upon  his  friends  an 
adequate  notion  of  his  importance  by  minutely  describiiig  the 
moxe  than  affectionate  attentions  of  the  great.  The  didactic  and 
pokmical  novel  is  its  subject,  when  we  are  reminded  how  Mr. 
Samuel  Warren  exhibits  his  model  aristocrat  practising  on  velvet 
every  virtue  under  Heaven,  and  how  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  de- 
lineatas  Adam  before  his  fall  in  the  shape  of  a  pattern  tailor*  on 
hie  board:  ''romance  is  now  your  only  teacher;  Tractarianism 
oondeioendB  to  accept  her  aid;  Exeter  Hall  is  not  above  it; 
statesmen  with  eloquence  enough  to  thrill  a  Legislature  are 
§fslaful  for  her  pleasant  offices,  and  theories  as  cruck  and  bitter 
as  apples  in  June  axe  swallowed  with  relish,  made  palatable  and 

*  Touduag  the  catastrophe  of  "Alton  Locke,"  our  essayist  writes,  in  the 
SHmevein:  '"Perfect  uid  most  professioiial  contriyance !  The  tailor's  rival 
laDs  a  victim  to  the  *  sweating  system.*  The  *  emporium  of  fashion*  islfemesis 
^Ksguiaed  in  a  paletot,  and  the  miited  caase  of  betrayed  fiSMisn  and  high 

'    t  is  ftiUy  mma^'*^MKiobu9nipi^  «/*«  VhmtiU. 
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sweet  by  her  magic  touch."  Chantrey  is  its  subject,  when  Been  as 
a  furious  democrat  in  his  early  struggles,  sneering  at  the  reigning 
family,  and  roaring  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — ^his  respect  for 
existing  institutions  visibly  increasing,  however,  with  his  gradual 
investments  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  so  that,  than  Chantrey  at  the 
age  of  sixty  a  more  ffentlemanly  old  Tory  never  existed.  Lord 
Ellenborough's  Simlah  manifesto  is  its  subject,  when  that  cele* 
brated  proclamation  is  pronounced  a  document  for  which  the 
inflated  Dulletins  of  Napoleon,  the  talkee-talkee  of  a  North- Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  the  Song  of  Deborah,  might  each  have  stood  as 
the  model.  The  whole  world  is  its  subject  in  1848,  when  the 
whole  world  was  making  railways  and  when  George  Hudson  was 
railway-king ;  when  the  delirium  of  the  South-Sea  Bubble  of  the 
previous  century  was  reproduced,  with  new  accessories  and  ap- 
pointments, regardless  of  expense;  for,  did  not  the  bait  that 
enticed  the  whole  world  to  the  saloons  of  Madame  Law  in  1720, 
take  the  whole  world  again  to  the  saloons  of  Mrs.  Hudson  in 
1848  ?  '*  Generations  had  passed  away,  but  the  lure  remained. 
In  Law's  time  a  vast  deal  of  business  was  done  in  la  rue  Quincam- 

J)oix — in  which  stood  his  bank — upon  the  hump  of  a  poor  de- 
brmed  fellow,  who  let  out  his  hunch  as  a  writing-desk  at  so  much 
the  day  or  hour.  Morally  speaking,  who  lives  without  a  hump? 
Lords  and  ladies,  fashionea  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  a  consideration 
let  out  theirs  at  Albert-gate."  The  satirist  can  be  mordant  as  well 
as  delicate  in  his  satire.  When  his  theme  demands  it. 

And  he  can  be  frowningly,  sternly  severe.  The  railway  reign 
of  that  same  railway-king  moves  him  to  strains  of  a  higher  mood, 
as  he  contemplates  the  crowds  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
cringing  at  the  feet  of  the  potentate,  who  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  obscurity  to  dazzle  a  whole  kingdom  with  his  amazing  re- 
fulgence, and  upon  whose  altar  these  wealth-worshippers  flung 
their  daily  incense,  and  ofiered  up  the  sacrifice  of  their  mercenary 
souls ;  until  the  hour  of  reaction  strikes,  and  the  magnifico  awakes 
from  a  dream  of  bliss  to  a  day  of  reckoning,  ''  to  find  hintself 
hooted  by  throats  already  hoarse  in  siuj^ng  his  praise,  and  smitten 
by  hands  erewhile  too  much  honoured  m  receiving  the  base  drop- 
pings of  his  disgraceful  gains."  The  history  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  minister  at  Naples,  suggests  to  our  moralist  the 
reflection,  how  easy  it  is,  in  this  degenerate  world  of  ours,  to  be 
scientific,  to  be  the  member  of  every  society  in  the  land,  and  to 
have  your  portrait  nainted,  with  a  title  to  nothing  but  the  loathing 
of  your  fellows.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  warned  against  ridiculing  tli^ 
efibrts  of  this  disjointed  time  to  right  itself;  against  making  un- 
meaning grimaces  at  the  contortions  of  disease,  and  gibing  at  the 
ailines  of  infirm  humanity;  and  he  is  certified,  in  behalf  of  all  who 
are  doing  their  best  to  foUow  out  their  duty,  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  him — '*  and  most  assuredly  it  shall  not  be  allowed  him" — M  ^ 
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ojrnical  spectator,  aloof  from  the  labour,  and  without  sympathy 
with  the  labourers,  to  staiAl  afar  off,  mouthing  at  the  workers  from 
the  convenient  sanctuary  of  his  well-warmeid  study^  helping  no 
man  with  his  advice,  irritating  all  men  by  his  scofs,  and  hinder- 
ing practical  and  serviceable  labour — as  the  world  ^oes — ^by  Ae 
intrufflon  of  violent  and  all  but  unintelligible  gibbensh.  Severe 
things  are  said,  too  (if  we  may  bound  at  once  from  Teufelsdrook 
and  Weissnichtwo  to  Holland  House),  of  Lord  Holland's  "  Foreign 
Reminiscences,"  as  containing  not  the  feeblest  attempt  to  warn,  to 
counsel,  or  inform,  and  demanding  but  one  condition,  which  may 
be  fotind,  unfortunately,  in  any  country,  under  any  circumstances, 
at  any  time, — to  wit,  a  prurient  fancy,  eager  to  feast  upon  scandal, 
and  an  idle  curiosity,  willing  to  be  gratified  at  any  cost  to  its 
victims.  Take,  again,  the  portrait  of  Coleridge — humbly  ac- 
knowledged for  their  teacher,  master,  counsellor,  and  guiae,  by 
the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the  present  generation,  but  for  all  * 
that  a  man  who  *'  knew  not  what  domestic  virtue  means,  what 
sodal  obUgations  lawfully  impose,"  a  slave  who  *'  gave  himself  up 
to  a  degrsuiing  passion,  and  sacrificed  for  it  all  that  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  hold  most  dear  on  earth;"  who,  while  the  means  of  en- 
riching himself  by  honest  labour  were  prodigally  given  him,  yet 
**  preferred  to  manly  exertion  the  ignoble  idleness  of  the  pitied 
mendicant;"  and  who  gave  up  without  a  thoiu^ht  engagements 
deliberately  undertaken,  nor  knew  the  sanctity  of  a  pledged  word. 
But  it  was  hardly  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  represent  him 
as  offering  to  us  Coleridge  **  on  the  brow  of  Highgate-hill,  look- 
ing down  on  London  and  its  smoke  tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped 
from  the  inanity  of  life's  battle,"  as  a  pattern  '*  good  man,  for 
our  imitation;  as  the  only  "good"  man  Mr.  CarMe  had  to  pro- 
pose with  that  view,  in  an  age  of  "  cobwebs  and  wom-opt  sym- 
bolisms;"— or  to  affirm  that  Coleridge,  coolly  leaving  Robert 
Southey  to  take  care  of  his  children,  and  retiring  to  his  snug 
retreat  at  the  Gillmans',  "  a  refuge  which  he  had  not  the  chivaliy 
and  manly  courage  to  decline,"  assumes,  at  this  very  epoch  of  his 
life,  in  Carlyle's  eye,  the  form  of  perfect  human  grandeur. 

Of  the  biographical  sketches,  his  notice  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is 

Sobably  that  m  which  Mr.  Phillips  is  seen  to  most  advantage  by 
ose  who  desiderate  a  revering  and  genial,  rather  than  a  search- 
ing and  caustic,  spirit.  His  lament  at  the  golden-mouth  bishop's 
"  brief  day  of  life,"— dying  **  when  he  had  but  reached  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age," — will  suggest  a  sigh-bom  thought  at  tne 
remembrance  of  his  own  much  shorter  span.  The  review  of 
Southey  is  an  admirable  piece  of  condensed  writing,  oflen  tender 
and  true,  though  sometimes  more  true  than  tender,  never  more 
tender  than  true.  That  of  Keats  contains  some  shrewd  comments 
on  his  career  and  his  companions — for  and  against  the  **  Cockney" 
school— on  that  ^^  small  &mily  of  lyrical  aspirants  who  employed 
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the  mnae  in  writing  sonnets  to  one  another,  and  the  greengrooer  in 
preparing  crowns  of  ivy  for  mutual  cofonations" — ^but  also  on  the 
"  cowardly"  mode  in  which  these  "  inveterate  Londoners,"  who 
<<  converted  Primrose  Hill  into  Pamassus,  and  deliberately  walked 
to  the  Yale  of  Health  at  EUtmpstead,  not  for  health,  but  inspira- 
tion," were  attacked — on  adverse  criticism  bringing  the  whole 
ficom  of  falsehood  to  bear  upon  a  few  ^^  well-meaning  and  hi^- 
faearted^  although^  in  many  respects,  misguided  men" — and  on  the 
imputation  to  harmless  dreamers,  in  the  Hampstead-fields,  of 
crimes,  in  the  existence  of  which  the  accusers  themselves  never 
bdievedi  There  is  no  particular  juesence  of  philosophical  analyas 
or  subtlety  of  insight,  in  the  criticisms  passed  on  these  and  other 
litexEry  powers, — on  Swift,  on  Clarendon,  on  John  Sterling,  <m 
Qharies  JSingsley,  on  Wordsworth  and  Thomas  Moore,  on  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  They  do  not  go  very  far^  or  very  deep.  Bat 
th^  commonly  express  with  vivacity  and  decision  the  sentiments 
of  some  nine  readers  out  of  ten  ;  and  therefore  to  nine  readers 
out  of  ten  are  most  acceptable  and  satis&otory.  If  they  never 
exhaust  the  subject,  which  certainly  they  never  do,  neither  do 
Aej  (with  eqnal  certainty  be  it  said)  the  reader.  And  there 
18  little  afieotation  of  critical  finesse  in  aesthetics;  there  is  xilher 
a  manifest  aversion  from  anything  like  the  transcend^ital,  (ram 
whatever  savours  of  the  mystic.  To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  hear  our  critic  discuss  Swift  than  Words- 
wordi,  and  tne  Reminisoenoes  of  Lord  Holland  than  the  stanzas 
of  Tennyson.  In  such  papers  as  those  on  otur  great  lawyeis,  tbe 
Cdces,  the  Mansfields^  the  Langdales,  where  there  is  littb  or  no 
call  for  other  critical  qualities  than  those  he  eminently  possessed, 
he  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  e£^tive  throughout.  And  we 
must  note  with  more  than  a  nota  bene,  with  an  optm^  twta,  the 
essay  devoted  to  Grote's  History  of  Greeee  ;  which  History  has 
given  occasion  to  numerous  reviews,  in  our  quarterly,  monthly, 
and  weekly  journals,  distinguished  by  refined aoholarship,  sagacity, 
and  eloquence  ;  but  in  hardly  one  of  than,  considering  the  eoofe 
and  conditions  of  the  article,  do  we  find  a  keener  appcedadon  of 
the  great  theme,  a  finer  symoathy  with  its  heroes  and  sages,  a 
more  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  them,  in  life  anddnth, 
speaking  and  doin^  things  which  the  world  will  not  willingly,  will 
at  its  peril,  let  die.  The  character  he  draws  of  Perioles^  as  the 
BoUett  and  best  of  demagogues,  but  still  a  demagogue  not  eaempt 
from  the  necessities  of  his  class,  though  postenty  owes  too  mach 
to  his  era  to  scrutinise  too  carefully  his  acts  ;  that  of  Cleon,  whom 
the  war  enabled,  as  a  master  of  criminative  eloquence,  to  keep  up 
a  sort  of  reign  of  toror  both  within  and  without  the  waUs,  over 
the  wealthier  class  and  over  the  allies,  and  whoae  portrait  by 
TliiMjdides  (impeacAed  by  Mr.  Grote  as  maliciously  .u&£tttfafiil) 
is  ocmfiimed,  so  £uraacoinedy  can  oonfirm  history,  .by  .thet 
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tare*  in  Aiktophanes  ;  and  especially  that  of  Nicias,  whose  auper- 
stition,  though  most  gross,  seems  to  have  been,  as  Thucydides 
intimates,  the  diseased  side  of  a  religious  natiue — ^it  beinff  pro- 
bable that  the  same  man  who  sacrificed  his  armj  by  lefuamg  to 
march  because  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  would  in  a  cruel 
and  faithless-  generation  have  snown  mercy  and  kept  his  oath  ; 
these  estimates  of  character  claim  study  from  the  neader,  as  they 
unply  it  in  the  writer. 

The  last-named  essay  is  also  superior  in  point  of  compositicm  to 
many  of  the  others.  The  style  of  the  essayist  is,  in  his  general 
moods  and  tenses,  business-uke  and  animate.  His  eloquence, 
though  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Cobden's,  is  not  unfreqvently  what  may 
be  called  unadorned  eloquence.  In  figures  of  spe«;h  he  does  not 
deal  over  largdy,  but  they  come  in  sometimes,  and  answer  their 
purpose.  The  rush  of  coroneted,  starred,  and  ermined  nobles,  to 
fawn  on  a  ndlway4dng  and  profit  by  *^  scrip,"  in  common  with 
their  own  flunkeys,  excites  to  the  remark,  that  it  is  a  mournful 
lesson  we  learn  when  we  see  '*  a  clodhopper  filling  his  capacious 
pockets  with  fine  dust,  and  by  the  very  act  reducing  all  men  to 
xiis  level,  and  below  it ;  precisely  as  a  bird-catcher,  filling  his  fist 
with  crumbs,  calls  down  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  grove  almost 
from  the  skies  to  his  feet."  Falkland  is  described  as  striving  for 
peace  with  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  child  heart-broken  by 
the  quarrels  of  a  discordant  household*  Mr.  Carlyle  is  described 
as  refiraining  firom  putting  shoulder  or  even  finger  to  the  wheel, 
but  preferring  to  make  mouths  at  a  machine  temporarily  imbedded 
in  the  mud,  and  swearing  that  it  is  dropping  to  pieces  every  time 
it  bravely  struggles  to  get  out  of  the  rut.  Mr.  Colman,  the  Ame- 
xican,  Bgkinj  who  k  disgusted  at  the  resolve  of  us  kat  BritUiers  in 
April,  IM89  to  have  no  revolution  at  all,  a  described  as  inaking 
mouths  at  Issachar  for  resting  quietly  under  his  burdens.  The 
plethoric  platitudes  of  many  a  modern  biography  elicit  the  com- 
plaint, that  this  or  that  man's  memory  has  been  suffocated  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  perpetuate  it:  the  world  has  asked  for  an 
embalmed  heart,  and  it  receives  a  lumbering  carcase.  Why  some 
scores  of  Xiord  Langdale's  letters  should  have  been  printed  by  his 
bio^pher,  Mr.  Dnflus  Hardy,  it  is  said  to  be  just  as  easy  to 
decide,  as  it  is  to  discover  the  daims  of  the  or^«a-boy  who  kills 
•70a  with  his  discord,  and  then  asks  remuneration  for  his  crime. 
Authors  are  told  that  diey  will,  if  sasaoious,  be  as  eenoiK,  and 
give  posterity  as  little  trouble  as  need  be:  *Uheir  jewels  nmy  be 
transmitted  without  the  encumbrance  of  setting,  and  their  needles 

**  **ABdtfa<raghweTcadflycoiiecdethataliteialildelHvisn^^ 
irein*iMricatTiie,  yet  a  gMwral  iddi^  is  to  bs  expscted  mm  it,  and,  in  net,  u 
mtLmmiy  to  its  snwess.    If  AirotofAanw  had  itpieaaatsd  PeiidMat  kei 
asataOleoB[»2ii0.flatifewGakibaY6£Mkd.    Ihepoiicait  amt  ^ 
9i/^boijmm.kaf^/'—A$t^JivmMeT       L  805. 
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will  not  be  the  less  welcome  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  bottle 
of  hay."  A  duodecimo,  it  is  added,  does  not,  we  know,  ^'  realise^' 
as  much  across  the  counter  as  two  volumes  quarto,  but  then  it  may 
possibly  float  down  the  river  of  time,  while  the  bulkier  voyagera 
are  qmetly  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  another  tone,  the  su8{)eDse 
with  which  the  ^glo-Indian  community,  in  that  anxious  winter 
of  1841-2,  their  fears  preponderating  over  their  hopes,  expected 
tidings  from  Cabul,  is  compared  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  watch 
from  some  lofty  point  of  shore  a  well-known  vessel  making  h^ty 
preparations  against  a  storm  too  lately  seen,  and  Wait  almost  breath- 
less for  the  moment  when  some  driftmg  fringe  of  cloud  shall  open 
once  more  to  their  view  the  spot  where  she  may  or  may  not  be 
still.  And  to  the  retreating  loritish  army,  now  an  army  no  more, 
toiling  through  the  jaws  of  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  Akbar  Elhan 
is  said  to  have  "  appeared  like  the  Greeks'  dread  marshal  from  the 
spirit-land  at  intervals  upon  the  route."  Of  such  manner  of  speech 
is  our  essayist,  speaking  figuratively.  And  there  might  be  added 
illustrations  of  a  pomp  of  phrase,  and  a  roll  of  sentences,  befitting 
the  high  seat  of  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press — the  Thunderer 
with  whose  thunder  Mr.  Thackeray  once  made  himself  and  the 
town  merry,  a  propos  of  small  beer. 


GILFILLAN'S  POETBAIT  GALLERY.* 

Mil  Gilpillan  has  thrown  open  to  all  who  lists  his  Third  Gallery  of 
Portraits.  But  who  is  Mr.  Gilfillan  ?  some  of  our  fiur  South  readers  mty 
inquire.  He  is  a  literary  portrait-painter  bv  profession,  and  his  studio  is 
somewhere  (as  Chaucer*8  Keeve  expresses  it) 

Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  nat  telle  where. 

He  is  himself  (ar  North  in  a  good  many  thmgs ;  in  rhapsodical  flights, 
in  tropes  and  similitudes,  in  diction  and  dogmatism,  in  clamour  and  evil- 
speakmg,  very  far  North  indeed ;  quite  hyperborean. 

Those  who  have  taken  a  turn  through  Galleries  No.  I.  and  II.,  will, 
however,  find  the  artist  rather  more  self-restrained,  and  less  ambitiously 
extravagant,  in  the  style  of  his  present  exhibition.  There  is  not  quite  so 
much  gaudy  colourinff.  He  does  not  lay  on  the  scarlet  and  the  stormy 
sunshine  quite  so  thick,  with  his  rubente  dextro,  which  nevertheless  hath 
not  forgot  its  cunning,  in  the  staple  commodity  of  red  paint.  He  has 
clever  points  about  him,  but  reckles^  misused.  He  has  a  certiun  fund 
of  vigour,  but  it  is  badly  invested.  Devoutly  believing  himself  a  '*  bom" 
poet,  he  is  above  taking  pidns  to  ''become**  one,  aud  accordingly  pro- 
duces ever  and  anon  thmgs  unbecoming,  whether  poetry  or  prose— piS- 
sages  meant  to  be  both,  but  turning  out  to  be  neither.  We  could  cite 
examples  of  sensible  thought,  and  shrewd  withal,  sensibly  and  shrewdly 
expr^sed;  of  aspiring  thought,  eloquently  worded;  of  original  thoi^^ 

*  A  TUidGkUkiy  of  Portraits.  Qy  George  QilflUan.  Bdinbor^:  Hogg.  1854. 
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embodied  in  phrases  at  least  proportionately  oririnal.  But  nnfortonatelj 
the  pervading  impression  he  excites,  if  ^ou  read  him  except  by  snatchet 
(and  then  Hght  on  such  redeeming  passaffes  as  we  have  referred  to),  is  a 
disagreeable  one;  disposed  as  you  may  be  to  like  him,  he  will  not  let 
you ;  80  frequent  are  his  moods  and  tenses  of  pretentious  writing,  of 
fuming  and  foaming,  of  offensive  vituperation  ana  offensive  self-glorifi- 
cation. 

He  professes  the  sublime  of  contempt  for  those  who  are  blind  enough 
to  misread  his  merits.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  there  is  but 
one  step :  so  'las  said ;  and  so  we  find  it  in  this  instance,  for  his  sublime 
contempt  for  his  critics  is  strangely  near  to  the  ridiculous,  when  the 
quality  of  the  contempt  is  analysed,  and  on  analysis  found  to  be  by  no 
means  that  of  a  spirit 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  stUl, 

And  calm  and  self-possessed, 

but  of  one  chafing  with  palpable  vexation,  beating  against  the  blast,  and 
kicking  hard  against  the  pricks.  There  was  a  rather  elaborate  jeu 
dCemity  the  reader  may  remember,  published  a  few  months  ago,  intituled 
''  FirmiUan,"  the  author  of  which  had  been  again  and  again  nailed  with 
characteristic  sallies  of  unrefined  abuse  by  Mr.  Gilfillan.  Mr.  GilfiUan 
contributes  io  the  columns  of  one  of  the  literary  journals,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Apollodorus.  Apollodorus  had,  long  before  *<  Firmilian  " 
was  on  the  stocks,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  salute  Professor  Aytoun  in 
compliments  such  as  this :  ''  *  Old  Maga  [jneaning  BUuikwood^s  Maga* 
2ine\  has  greatly  improved  in  thb  respect  \9o%L  the  use  of  Billingsgate] ; 
but  there  is  at  least  one  of  its  present  contributors  who  would  perpetrate, 
if  he  durst,  similar  enormities  of  injustice,  and  whose  maximum  of  will 
to  injure  and  abuse  all  minds  supenor  to  his  own,  is  only  restrained  by 
his  minimum  <^  jx)wer.  Need  we  name  the  laureate  of  Clavers,  and  the 
libeller  oS.  the  noble  children  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  ?"  Blackwoody 
it  seems,  Uste  hoe  magno  ApolUhdoro,  is  fast  gcnng  to  the  dogs  under 
its  present  management ;  perhaps  bardly  pays  its  expenses :  *'  '  Black" 
guartTg  Magazine '  was  its  sobriquet  for  many  a  long  year,  and  not  till 
Lockhart  and  MacGinn  [nc]  had  left  it  for  England,  did  the  kindlier 
and  better  management  of  Wilson  give  it  that  high  standing,  which, 
under  the  coarse  and  clumsy  paws  of  his  son-in-law — the  ^  Laureate  of 
Clavers ' — it  is  again  rapidly  losing.''  These  elegant  extracts  we  quote 
from  the  present  volume,  in  winch  they  are  deliberately  reproduced. 
Now  in  the  spasmodic  tragedy  yclept  '*  Firmilian,"  there  enters  one 
'^  Apollodorus,  a  Critic,''  who  in  musing  soliloquy,  perplexed  in  the  ex- 
treme, asks  himself  why  it  is  that  men  call  him 

A  presumptuous  cur, 
A  vapouring  blockhead,  and  a  turgid  fool, 
A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charla^  ? 

Has  he  not  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor. 

With  as  stronff  paddles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  diums  Medusn  into  liquid  li^^t  ? 

He  **  has  talked  of  men  ** — it  is  imputed  to  him— *^  as  his  fEuniKars  whom 
he  never  saw/'  To  appreciate  the  following  lines,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  observe  that  Mr.  uufillaa  has,  in  some  one  of  his  sxetdies,  made  a 
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compUdnt  agtbul  Mr.  Mooaulay,  on  the  sooie  of  contemptuoia  radeness 
— the  ground  of  offenee  heing,  that  when  the  historian's  magnum  opus 
was  mauled  by  a  perMmal  adyersary  in  the  Quarterfy^  a  ^'friend **  of  Mr. 
Qilfillan^s  was  kind  enough  to  write  a  letter  of  oondolenoe  to  him, 
Thomas  Babingtoo  Macanlay — and  that  the  only  response  elicited  was  a 
hanfl;hty  expression  of  indifference  on  the  historian's  part,  as  to  what  Mr. 
Gilnllan's  "  Mend"  might  think  or  feel,  one  way  or  the  other.  If  Mr. 
Gilfillan's  '^ friend"  was  not  Mr.  Gilfillan  himself,  he  managed  his  report 
of  the  snubbing  a£Bur  maladroitly,  and  rumour  maliciouriy  wrongs  nim. 
He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Macaulay,  may  say  in  that  oase^  Save  me  &>m  my 
'^fiiendal"    But  howeyer  tliat  mi^  be,  here  is  the  '^Firmilian"  scandal : 

Nay — ^more  to  raise  my  credit — ^I  have  pemied 

Epistles  to  the  great  ones  of  the  land. 

When  some  attack  miffht  make  them  slightly  sore. 

Assuring  them,  in  faith,  it  was  not  I. 

What  was  their  answer  P    Many,  shortly  this : 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  Zemeboct,  are  you  P" 

And  then,  again,  ApoUodorus  is  represented  as  being  in  the  habit  of 
reriewing  Mmself  incessantly,  and  of  contracting  with  kindred  souk  for 
mutual  interchange  of  puffery.  And  his  present  vocation  is  defined  to  be 
that  of  lookii^  out  for  young  poets,  and  bringing  them  ovt,  under  his 
own  high  critical  auspieesi  'Hiis  Third  Gallery  contains  the  Portraits  of 
more  than  one  such  bard  of  hope,  at  vrhose  birth  ApoUodorus  hugs  him- 
self on  havii^  performed  the  duties  of  Lucina.  These  are  grouped 
together  under  the  title  of  '^A  Chnt^of  New  Poets,"*  and  comprise 
Sydney  Tendys,  Alexander  Smith,  J.  S.  Bigg,  and  Gmdd  Massey.  In 
the  last  instance,  we  believe  Lueina  was  a  little  too  kte ;  but  in  the  three 
fiat,  die  obstetrie  claim  is  preferred  vrith  some  confidence. 

^*  FirmiHan's''  quid  for  Mr.  GilfiUan's  quo,  was  at  the  least  its  equi- 
pollent and  equivident  in  smartness  and  severity.  The  Spasmodic  tra- 
gedian gave  quite  as  good  as  he  toc^  and  rather  better.  Tlie  Rowland 
waa  nM>re  than  a  match  for  the  Olivw.  That  ApoUodorus  winced  under 
the  inflictioB  is  only  too  evident.  He  retorts  in  this  third  volume — in  a 
note  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted  about  Professor  Aytoun  baring  the 
wiU,  ^^  if  he  dur$t,^  to  '^ injure  and  abuse  all  minds  superior  to  his  own,'' 
&c. — and  the  retort  is  more  angry  than  dig^nified.  *^  If  he  durst,"  says 
the  text.  And  the  note  says :  ^^  He  has  since  dared !  [N.B.,  the  (!)  is 
Mr.  GUfillan's,  not  ours.]  Vide  that  tissue  of  filthy  nonsense,  which 
none  but  an  ape  of  the  first  magnitude  could  have  vomited,  yclept 
*Rnmlian.'" 

Supposing  it  delightful  to  a  satirist  to  see  the  absolute  writhing  of  his 
rictim,  the  author  of  "  Firmilian"  has  immistakable  reason  for  exulta- 
tion. We  will  hope  he  has  no  such  feeling,  but  that  he  is  sorry  to  have 
provoked  such  an  exhibition.  ^*  Filthy  nonsense" — ^the  aggrieved  suf- 
ferer calls  it,  in  his  indiscriminate  wrath.  This  is  something  like  the 
ordinance  of  his  countrymen,  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  who,  in  an 
entry  of  the  presbvtery-book,  bearino^  date  August  17,  1642,  decreed, 
that  aU  who  '^  bleacned  doth  on  Sundays  should  be  censured  as  fomi- 

*  Hie  other  divisions  of  the  GaUery  are  thus  labelled:  '<A  File  of  French 
Bmihitionists,''  "  A  CkanteUatioa  of  gsgred  AuUiots,''  <«  Modem  Critics,"  Spc 
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drtoia^  QwKnaiy  readers  will  see  nearly  as  Talid  a  connexion  between 
Sunday  labour  and  fomioationy  as  between  Firmilian's  bantering  noo* 
sense  and— ^M. 

Mr.  GilfiUan's  reoriminations  bare,  in  faet,  the  ooarseness  of  Dryden's, 
without  their  pungency  and  point.  Diyden,  too,  taunted  a  literary  foe 
with  Yonuting  "  nonsense ;"  but  his  phrase  was  "  catted  nonsense/  and 
the  phrase,  howeror  nasty  its  genesis,  retains  meaning,  and  obtains  cur- 
rent to  this  day ;  whereas  <'  mthy  nonsense,"  however  apt  may  seem  the 
adjeetiye  to  its  enraged  employer,  ia  hardty  the  characteristie  by  which 
^Bm  Gauliier^B  firohos  are  or  will  be  recognised  by  people  not  in  a  pet. 
Apart  from  other  advantages  over  Apollodoru^  ^om  nas  the  inestimable 
one  of  being  able  to  command  his  temper,  whieh  in  his  severest  mood  is 
unruffled ;  while  his  assailant  is  ludiofously  savage,  and  is  in  spasms  of 
teoiper  aa  weU  as  style,  insomuch  that 

Spiritns  teter,  saniesome  manat 

Ore  fremente. 

Another  Scottish  professor,  Mr.  Spalding,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  our 
author^s  strictures — without,  however,  any  of  the  personal  acrimony  of 
the  Ibregoin?  instance.  Mr.  Spalding  is  taxed  with  having  indited  a 
volume  containing  "  more  specimens  of  weak  and  worthless  criticism  than 
any  book  of  the  same  compass  in  recent  critical  literature,  JSallam  not 
excepted,'*  The  exception  must  be  solacing  to  the  weak  and  worthless 
critic  Mr.  Spalding  is  roundly  rated,  too,  for  blemishes  in  composition, 
by  a  composer  of  whom  he  might  aptly  say,  in  this  respect, 

He  can  wd  in  mvn  eye  see  a  stalke. 

But  in  his  owne  he  can  nought  seen  a  balke. 

The  Eev.  J.  M.  Neale,  having  put  forth  a  High  Church  version,  or  per- 
version rather,  of  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory,  is  not  only  pronounced 
guilty  of  "  cool  in^rtinence,  warm  bigotry,  and  stupidity  as  dense  as  it 
is  unconscious,"  and  of  having  '*  written  himself  down  an  ass,  in  charac- 
ters so  large  and  legible,  that  Dogberry  himself  might  read  them  as  he 
ran" — but  the  reverend  gentleman  is  apostrophised  by  his  irreverent 
reviewer  with  an  <<  Oh,  J.  M.  Neale,  thou  miserable  ninny  and  bigot  of 
the  first  magnitude."  Mr.  Gilfillan  ^ws  largely  upon  the  brute  species 
and  the  first  magnitude.  Professor  Aytoun  is  an  ape  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Mr.  Neale  is  an  ass  of  ditto  ditto.  An  inquiring  reader  may  look 
up  other  examples  for  himself. 

The  Times  newspaper  may  be  disconcerted  to  learn  that  it  has  no 
admirer,  speaking  generally,  m  Mr.  Gilfillan.  "  We  are,  in  general,  no 
admirers  (^  that  '  perpetual  Prospectus,'  that  gigantic  Jesuit  of  the  nrees, 
that  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  three  tongues,  and  no  heart;  whicn  can 
be  bribed,  though  not  bought;  sopped,  but  not  enticed  to  the  upper  air, 
and  the  Hercules  to  drag  up  this  dog  of  darkness  has  not  yet  arrived" — 
unless  peradventure  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  that  Coming  Man,  with  enough  of 
Ercles'  nerve,  as  well  as  Ercles'  vein,  to  descend  the  cellars  of  Printing 
House-square,  and  drag  up  this  dog  of  darkness  (of  the  first  magnitude), 
in  spite  of  printing  devils  and  all. 

The  Quarterlies^  not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Mr. 
GilfiUan's  services,  are  called  "  our  proud  and  prosy  Quarterlies — shower- 
ing praise  on  the  misty  nothings  which  often  now  abuse  the  name  of  scien- 
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tific  or  pbilosophic  criticism."  A  fortnigfatly  paper,  however,  entitled 
the  CritiCf  has  been  enterprising  enough  to  give  him  a  retaining  fee ; 
and  mark  how  he  speaks  of  it:  *^  The  ^  Critic' — that  admirable  paper, 
which  is  now,  both  in  character  and  circulation,  at  the  very  top  of  the 
literary  journals  in  the  metropolis." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  <*  a  pug  of  genius."    Jeffrey's  letters  to  that 

fentleman  disgust  our  critic-^almost  **  gar  him  scunner."  ^  Think," 
e  bids  us,  ^'  think  of  how,  in  his  letters,  he  [Jeffrey]  deals  with  Dickens; 
how  he  kisses  and  fondles  him  as  a  lady  does  her  lapdog ;  how  he  weeps 
instead  of  laughing  over  those  miserable  Christmas  tales  of  his  ;  how  he 
seems  to  believe  a  pug  of  genius  to  be  a  very  lion !" 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  "one  who  would  be  proud,  we  suspect,  to  bear"  the  name 
of  ^  the  Second  Bacon,  even  although  the  meanness  were  added  to  the 
majesty,  and  the  immortal  degradation  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  the 
ambiguous  and  all-overrated  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  England.'' 
And  an  imaginary  conversation,  very  un-Johnsonian  and  very  Gilmlanish, 
is  introduced  as  follows :  "  "What  is  your  opinion.  Dr.  J.  [Dr,  J,  /— 
mark  the  vulgarity  of  the  whole  thing,  intus  et  in  cute]^  of  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay?" — '*  Sir,  the  dog  has  some  g^  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  he  is  a  Whig,  a  vile  Whig,  a  trimmer,  sir,  who  would  have 
acted  as  laureate  to  King  George  and  the  Pretender  at  the  same  time. 
Sir,  he  would  have  written  a  panegyric  on  the  Pretender,  on  the  steam 
of  the  sack  which  the  king  had  just  sent  in  at  his  door."  . . . .  <^  What 
think  you  of  his  style,  sir  ?" — "  It  is  mine,  sir,  docked,  yet  the  dog  turns 
round,  and  abuses  the  suit  of  clothes  he  has  not  only  stolen,  but  mangled 
downy  sir,  to  his  own  stature."  "  Doesn't  he  know  a  great  deal,  sir?" 
— '^  Yes,  sir,  fieuits,  not  principles;  he  has  millions  of  furthings,  but  few 
guineas,  and  no  bank-bills ;  ne  is  like  a  schoolboy,  who  knows  all  the 
birds'  nests  in  the  parish,  but  can  neither  fly,  nor  lay  an  egg^  sir,  nor 
even  incubate  to  life  the  deposits  of  atoms."  "  What  think  you  of  hb 
religious  creed,  sir?" — "  Why,  sir,  it  is  that  of  one  who  prefers  God  to 
the  Devil,  because  he  is  in,  and  not  because  he  ought  to  be  in,  and  who 
is  full  of  saving  clauses  lest  the  tables  should  be  one  day  turned,  and  the 
New  Premier  prove  somewhat  absolute."  And  now,  reader,  what  think 
you  of  Mr.  Greorge  Gilfillan's  feeling,  taste,  and  manners,  sir? 

Mr.  Georffe  GilfiUan  has  not  yet  tired  of  his  passion  for  nicknames. 
Edgar  Poe  is  a  ^*  Yankee- Yahoo."  In  one  cluster  we  have  ^'  By-ends 
Bacon,  Demas  Dumont,  Save-all  Joe  Hume,  Hold-the-world  Bentham, 
Young  Atheist  Holyoake,  Feel-the-Skull  Combe,  and  My-Lord-Time- 
Server  Mr.  Macaulay." 

But  enough  of  this  Portnut-Painter  extraordinary.  One  word,  how- 
ever, touching  his  Prefieu*e— Irom  which  we  learn  that  some  unaccountable 
people  complain  of  his  wasting  his  splendid  parts  on  periodical  literature, 
and  that,  in  compliance  with  their  behests,  he  is  constructing  some  kind 
of  big  book — ^big  at  least  with  pretensions.  For  his  own  aSae — not  for 
ourS)  as  we  are  not  likely  to  read  it — we  suggest  his  thinking  better  of 
it  His  puff  prdiminary  of  its  progress  rings  with  a  flourish  like  the 
Shakspeariaii 

ini  do,  and  m  do,  and  m  (^ .' 

Tot  us  there  remains  but  to  respondy  in  the  style  of  the  Irishman's  echo 
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A  BUSSIAN  EOMANCE— THE  BATTLE  OF  INKEEMAN-. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  popular  attention  has  been 
prominently  directed  to  Russian  literature,  and  several  translations  and 
adaptations  have  already  served  to  whet  the  appetite  for  novelty  rather 
than  satiate  it  In  our  wish  to  offer  the  readers  of  Bentley  such  pabu- 
lum as  may  meet  their  wishes,  we  haye  waded  through  a  great  mass  of 
German  translations  from  the  Russian,  but  have  only  found  one  specimen 
hitherto  whidi  we  could  venture  to  present  to  them,  namely,  Alex  ^der 
Henen's  Memoirs.  This  month,  however,  we  have  been  more  forCimate, 
and  have  stumbled  upon  a  jewel,  in  the  shape  of  a  Russian  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Inkerman,  which,  as  a  tale  of  fiction  founded  on  Bsuit,  utterly 
outdoes  all  the  productions  of  the  English  press. 

Tins  pamphlet  is  written  with  extreme  cleverness,  and  has  two  objects  : 
one  to  exalt  the  national  character,  the  second  to  cause  jealousy  between 
the  English  and  French.  With  a  most  iniquitous  candour,  too,  the 
author  omits  no  facts  which  do  not  tell  against  his  own  cause,  and  has  so 
cleverly  expUnU  the  reports  of  ^'  Our  Own  Correspondents,"  that  the  whole 
reads  most  plaudbly,  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  maintain  the  German 
opinion  as  to  the  invincibility  and  prowess  of  the  Russian  cohorts.  We 
purpose  to  give  a  rapid  analysis  of  this  truly  remarkable  hrochurCy  and 
make  such  extracts  as  may  throw  light  on  matters  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  ventilated  by  the  En&;lish  press. 

After  tiie  loss  of  the  battie  of  Alma,  Menchikoff  retreated  on  Baktchi- 
Sanu,  and  restored  his  communication  with  Perecop  and  hb  base.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Vice-Admiral  Komiloff, 
who  remuned  behind  with  four  battalions  to  defend  Sebastopol,  that  ''he 
must  hold  tiie  fortress  cost  what  it  would,  and  employ  the  crews  of  the 
ships  in  its  defence.''  Komiloff  summoned  a  council  of  war,  rapidly  ex- 
plained the  state  of  the  case,  and  requested  the  advice  of  the  principal 
officers.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  ''  that,  as  the  fleet  would  be  lost 
if  they  remained,  it  would  be  better  to  put  to  sea,  and  carry  terror  to 
Constantinople,  even  at  the  risk  of  meeting  the  immense  armada  of  the 
English,  and  waging  a  contest  for  life  or  death."  Here,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  all  the  younger  naval  captains  protested.  ''  It  is  true,"  they 
remarked,  ''we  are  determined  to  disprove  by  facts  the  insults  of  the 
English  to  us  and  our  fleet;  not  one  of  us  will  yield;  we  would  sooner  sink 
than  strike  our  flag.  But,"  they  continued,  "  our  self-sacrifice  in  a  naval 
engagement  or  useless  cruise  would  not  save  Sebastopol.  Let  us  rather 
mf^e  this  sacrifice  here,  in  the  home  of  our  fleet,  and  prove  our  courage 
by  defending  the  fortress  entrusted  to  us  with  our  bodies."  All  agreed, 
and  it  was  now  resolved  to  sink  four  of  the  oldest  and  worst  vessels  in 
the  mouth  of  tiie  port,  and  employ  the  guns  and  crews  of  the  fleet  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.  ''We  must  never  again  speak  of  surrender  or 
retread"  Komiloff  added.  "  Let  us  regard  the  town  as  our  ship,  and 
sooner  sink  than  yield.  I  authorise  any  man  to  cut  down  general  or  soldier, 
no  matter  who,  tnat  broaches  the  subject."  All  shouted  their  assent,  and 
tiie  preparations  for  tiie  defence  of  the  town  were  hurriedly  commenced. 

Aoiotiier  not  less  meritorious  man,  Todleben,  now  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene.  A  year  before,  only  a  captain  in  the  Engineers,  he  might  be 
seen  walking  thoughtfully  about  St  Petersburg,  &nd,  in  the  consciousness 
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of  his  Talue,  tlursting  for  an  opportunity  to  distiDguish  himself.  Here  he 
found  it  When  the  Allies  had  selected  the  south  side  especially  for  their 
assault,  they  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  it  was  only  defended  by  a -slight 
wall,  whidi  most  inevitably  tail  before  their  terrinc  bombardment.  But 
Todleben  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  flee^ 
redoubled  their  exertions  to  improve  the  slifl^ht  works,  to  station  batteries 
at  iiie  more  important  points,  l^g  up  the  heavy  ships'  guns,  and  put  the 
walls  in  a  state  of  e£Pective  d^ence.  The  fortress  on  the  land  side  was 
weak,  and,  except  the  wall,  had  no  outworks  at  all ;  but  the  determina- 
tic^pf  its  defenders — the  living  ramparts — rendered  it  strong ;  and  the 
hermc  courage  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  has  hitherto  exhausted  all  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  combined  army  and  navy  of  the  Allies. 

Sebastopol  on  the  sea  side,  whence  an  attack  had  hitherto  been  appre- 
hended, was  excellently  defended  :  on  the  south  side  by  the  Quarantine 
Fort  with  60,  and  Fort  Alexander  with  20  guns ;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haven,  and  on  the  north  side  opposite,  by  Fort  Constantino  vnth  1 10 
guns ;  then,  further  on  the  south  side,  by  a  Maximilian  Tower  of  fifity 
pieces,  the  «o-called  Sebastopol  Battery ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
haven  the  two  powerful  forts,  Nicholas,  of  200  guns,  and  Paul,  of  84 
guns;  and  opposite,  on  the  north  side.  Fort  Catharine  with  120  guns, 
and  two  other  powerful  batteries.     On  the  sea  side,  consequently,  no 
attadc  was  feared ;  on  the  land  side  none  expected.     On  this  side,  as  we 
have  said,  the  defences  w^re  weak.     A  simple  stone  wall  surrounded  the 
town,  commencing  at  the  bay  by  the  Sebastopol  Battery,  and  running 
along  to  its  extreme  end,  where,  at  Bastion  No.  4,  it  ran  eastward  to  the 
end  of  the  bay.      The  Karabelnaia  faubourg  was  also  defended  by  a 
bastkmed  earth  wall,  commencing  not  far  from  Kilen  Bay,  and  extend- 
ing southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  faubourg,  where,  at  Bastion 
No.  3,  it  turned  to  the  head  of  tibe  bay.     The  latt^  was  defended  by  two 
powerful  batteries,  and  a  ship  of  war  (the  Twelve  Apostles)  swung  acfo» 
it.     Each  of  the  two  lines  of  defence  had  three  bastions,  and  some  addi- 
tional works.     On  the  eastern  side  were  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  on  tbe 
western  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.     No.  1  was  not  £ar  from  the  bay ;  No.  2 
crowned  the  Malakhof  Hill,  and  was  built  round  a  circular  tower  :  close 
to  it  was  a  zigzag  work,  whichcaused  the  enemy  much  mischief ;  Nos.  S 
and  4   defended  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town  and  hayen,  and 
formed  the  chief  point  of  the  attack ;   Nos.  5  and  6  covered  the  western 
side,  and  were  flanked  by  the  Alexander  and  Quarantine  Forts.     There 
are  only  a  few  difficult  roads  leading  to  the  plateau  on  which  Sebastopol 
was  built :  on  the  north-east,  at  Inkerman,  the  so-called  old  post  road, 
running  through  a  long  deep  ravine  ;  and  to  the  south-east  the  Bala- 
klata  road.     Between  these  two  there  was  also  a  road  running  to 
Kamara,  and  a  few  footpaths.     The  French  had  protected  the  precipitous 
walls  of  the  plateau  by  sixteen  redoubts,  but  the  Inkerman  ravine  was 
still  undefended,  although  later,  at  General  Evans's  earnest  request,  a 
redoubt  for  two  guns  was  built  there,  but  not  armed.     Sebastopol  was 
principally  defended  by  the  crews  under  Admirals  Romiloff  and  Nachi- 
xnoffy  who  had  some  battalions  of  the  16th  division  to  sii^port  them. 
Prince  Menchikoff,  vrith  the  remainder  of  his  weak  army,  had  taken  up 
a  position  to  the  north-east  of  the  Balbek,  in  the  direction  of  Bahikiava, 
where  he  was  awaiting  the  promised  reinf<Mx»mentB.      Such  was  the 
position  of  affiurs  when  the  fir^  bombardment  commenced. 
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Our  RoBsan  aiit]H>r  do«  not  appear  to  admire  the  battle  of  Balaklara, 
for  he  says  that  either  too  much  or  too  litde  was  effected  by  H.  Too 
KtUe,  because  the  expedition  was  commenced  with  insufficient  strength, 
for,  if  th^  undertook  it  at  all,  they  ought  to  have  been  strong  enough 
to  ccrry  o«t  their  attack  and  take  BaliSdaya,  the  basis  of  the  English 
operations;  too  much,  however,  as  by  this  unsuccessful  attack  thev 
aroused  their  enemies  from  their  security,  and  showed  them  the  weak 
points  of  dieir  position,  which  they  immediately  reinforced  by  redoubts 
and  increased  attention.  At  the  b^^ning  of  November  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Dannenberg  corps,  10th  and  1 1th,  amred  in  the  intrench- 
ments  above  Inkerraan,  after  a  hasty  march  from  Odessa  (about  600 
versts),  paitiy  on  foot,  partly  in  carts.  They  left  Odessa  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  on  the  28^  had  reached  Baktchi-Sani,  whence  they  marched 
to  the  Tchorgun  camp.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  Soimonoff 's  division 
was  marched  into  Sebastopol,  while  PaulofiTs  remained  in  the  camp. 
They  strengthened  Prince  MenchikolF,  toko  uhms  aware  thai  the  enemy 
designed  a  general  €U$auliy  and  feariog  ^  town  conkl  not  repulse  it, 
determined  to  disturb  the  enemy's  calculations  by  taking  the  initiative. 
Here  comes  a  question  which  our  author  leaves  his  readers  to  answer : 
**  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  let  the  enemy  make  their  assatdt, 
and,  when  fiilly  engaged,  to  attack  them  in  the  flank  and  rear  by  a  sally 
firom  the  Malakhc^  Bastion,  and  an  attack  from  the  Itikerman  side  ? 
Thus  ahnost  surrounded,  they  must  have  inevitably  been  cut  to  pieces.'' 
Not  being  deeply  versed  in  military  matters,  we  do  not  venture  to  solve 
this  question,  but  we  have  no  doubt  our  gallant  fellows  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  assault,  and  we  feel  no  doubt  the  town  would  have  fallen  at 
that  time. 

The  Russian  plans  were  carefully  studied,  and  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Gener^  Soimonoff,  with  the  10th  division,  was  carried 
across  to  the  town,  and,  suppotted  by  some  regiments  of  the  16th  and 
17th  division,*  was  to  set  out  to  the  left  of  the  Malakhof,  march  west- 
wards along  the  Kilen  Ravine,  and  throw  himself  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
EInglish  army,  while  Grenend  Pauloff,  with  the  11th  dirision,  would  set 
out  from  the  northern  encampment  near  Inkerman,  cross  the  Czema 
bridge,  and  attack  the  English  right.  To  keep  the  French  occupied, 
and  prevent  them  assisting  the  English,  not  only  would  a  general  can- 
nonade be  commenced  from  the  whole  line,  but  G^eral  Timofeyer  would 
make  a  feigned  attack  on  their  left  ^ing,  while  General  Gortschakof 
would  operate  against  the  Sapoune  heights,  and  either  keep  Bosquet  with 
the  corps  of  observation  a  fixture,  or  entice  him  down  into  the  valley. 
As  composite  attacks  frequently  fi&il  through  slight  misunderstandings, 
or  through  errors  of  time  or  locality,  a  telegraph  was  raised  on  the 
heights,  behind  Inkerman,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  at  the  proper 
moment  to  the  troops  in  Sebastopol,  and  to  Tchorgun,  Gortschakofs 
head-quarters.  Pnnce  Menchikoff  was  stationed  at  this  telegraph 
during  the  battle ;  but  General  Dannenberg  had  the  management  of  the 
attack,  and  remained  with  the  second  column  under  Pauloff,  whose  task 
was  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.     All  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  well 

*  Where  did  the  latter  come  from?  Our  author  has  abeady  said  that  the 
garrison  contained  a  few  regiments  of  the  1 6th  division,  hut  nothing  was  said  of 
thentik 
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arranged,  regulated,  and  settled ;  but  Vhomme  propose  ei  Dieu  (Kipotey 
our  author  pioudj  remarks. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  leaders  receiyed  their  orders,  which  were 
as  foUows :  *^  The  5th  was  selected  for  the  attack ;  they  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  above  Inkerman,  and,  if  possible,  hold  them. 
General  Soimonoff,  with  the  Sebastopol  division  (3  regiments  of  the 
10th,  3  regiments  of  the  16th,  and  1  regiment  of  the  17th  divisions), 
and  22  heavy  and  16  light  guns,  after  marching  out  to  the  left  of  the 
Malakhof,  and  forming  his  line  of  battle,  would  commence  the  attack  at 
six  in  the  morning,  from  the  Kilen  Ravine.  General  Pauloff^s  division 
(3  regiments  of  the  11th,  and  2  chasseur  regiments  of  the  I7th  divisions, 
with  their  guns)  would  also,  at  six  o'clock,  throw  a  bridfl;e  across  the 
Czerna  at  Inkerman,  and  hasten  to  form  a  junction  wim  Soimonoff, 
when  Dannenberg  would  assume  the  supreme  command.  The  troops 
under  General  Gortschako^  at  Tchorgun,  would  aid  in  this  attack,  by 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  trying  to  gain  possession  of  one  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Sapoune  heights.  For  tnis  purpose  the  dragoons  would 
be  held  in  readiness,  to  mount  the  heights  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. The  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  under  Lieutenant-General  Moller, 
would  observe  the  issue  of  the  battle,  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  assailing 
troops  by  their  guns,  and  if  they  saw  any  confusion  in  the  enemy's 
batteries  they  would  instantly  take  possession  of  them." 

General  Dannenbei^,  however,  proposed  to  Prince  Menchikoff  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  plan  of  acfion,  which  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  As  Soimonoff,  at  the  commencement  of  his  movements  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Kilen  Ravine,  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English 
siege  batteries  until  he  reached  the  same  elevation  as  they  stood  on,  he 
must  set  out  one  hour  earlier,  or  at  five  o'clock,  in  order  to  pass  the  dan- 
gerous spot  before  daybreak ;  he  must  also  keep  his  reserves  in  the  rear 
of  his  nght  wing,  as  the  left  would  be  perfectly  covered  by  the  ravine 
and  Pauloif 's  operations. 

2.  General  Pauloff  would  also  start  at  five  o'clock,  in  the  following 
order:  In  advance  the  Ochotzk  chasseturs,  then  the  2  companies  of 
tirailleurs,  the  Borodino  and  Tarutino  chast^urs,  then  the  Yakutsk  regi- 
ment, followed  by  12  heavy  guns ;  in  their  kear  would  come  the  Silen- 
ginsk  regiments,  with  the  remainder  of  the  artillery.  As  soon  as  these 
troops  reached  die  Czerna,  100  volunteer  riflemeji  would  be  sent  across 
in  boats,  to  cover  the  building  of  the  bridge ;  tbe  Ochotzk  regiment 
would  cross  immediately  the  bridge  was  completed,  abid  set  out  along  the 
recently-formed  sapper  road.  The  2  tirailleur  companies,  supported  by 
the  Borodino  regiment,  would  force  their  way  between  t^o  ravines ;  but 
the  Tarutino  regiment  would  scale  the  heights  to  the  left  ^  the  old  post 
road.  As  soon  as  the  chasseurs  gained  the  heights  and  clea\;ed  the  road, 
along  which  the  artillery  could  be  most  easily  moved,  they\would  halt 
and  cover  the  movements  of  the  other  troops.  Circumstaiwces  would 
then  decide  the  further  course  of  events.  If  the  chasseurs  met  with  a 
superior  opposing  force,  which  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  wouJd  retire 
to  the  valley,  and  the  heights  would  be  bombarded  by  the  sWniers 
Chersonese  and  Vladimir.  \ 

The  inexact  expression,  "from  the  Kilen  ravine,"  was  afterVards 
changed  into  "  scale  the  left  side  of  the  ravine."  Scruples  have  been  iWed 
against  this  expression  as  well,  as  left  and  right  depend  on  the  positiop  of 
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the  person,  but  continuous  ravines  are  regarded  as  deep  watefcourses,  and 
have  a  left  or  a  ri^^ht  side,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  Aej  run. 
In  the  same  way  the  roads  were  indicated  which  the  Pauloff  odumn  must 
em^doj  in  ascending  the  heiehts,  bat  there  is  the  misfortune  in  war&re, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avert  tne  mistakes  and  errors  of  individuals. 

As  the  regiments  of  the  4th  corps  d'arm^e  had  already  gone  through 
two  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  and  fought  the  sangumary  battles  of 
Oltenitza,  Cadtate^  Silistria,  and  Georgevo,  their  battalions  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  600  men.  The  battalions  of  the  16th  and  17th 
divisions  had  gone  through  a  fatiguing  winter-march  from  Moscow,  had 
suffered  from  disease  and  cholera,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Alma,  so  they 
cannot  be  estimated  at  more.  The  total  disposable  forces  would  therefore 
amount  to : 

SoncoNOTF : 

12  battalions  of  the  10th  division  Katharineuburg, 

Tomsk,  and  Kolyoman  regiments 8,400  bayonets 

IS  battalions  of  the  16th  division. 

The  Wladimir,  Sosdal,  and  Uglitsch  regiments 5,400      „ 

4  battalions  of  the  17th  division  (Baljr&k  regiment)    2,400      „ 

Pauloff: 
12  battah'ons  of  the  11th  division  (Selenginsk,  Ya- 

iatz^  and  Ochotzk  regents)   8,400       ,> 

8  battalions  of  the  17th  division  (Borodino  and  Taru- 

tino  r^pmients) 4,800      „ 

Total  of  both  columns,  48^  battalions,  or  29,400  combatants 

The  4th  of  November,  the  day  prior  to  the  battle,  had  been  most  un- 
pleasant ;  run  fell  incessantly,  softened  the  ground,  and  rendered  every 
movement  most  laborious.  The  night  set  in  with  active  though  silent 
preparations  on  one  sid^  with  melancholy,  painful  reflections  on  the 
other.  Cold  and  wet  had  rendered  the  English  pickets  careless,  or  more 
inattentive  than  they  should  have  been  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy ; 
but  who  could  have  anticipated  hostile  movements  during  such  weather  ? 
A  few  certainly  heard  a  gentle  stamping,  like  that  of  troops  marching, 
and  the  creaking  of  wheels  below  in  the  Likerman  valley ;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Tartar  arabas,  or  ammunition  waggons,  entering  the  town* 
About  four  in  the  morning  the  hollow  sound  of  the  church  bells  in  Sebas- 
topol  was  heard;  it  was  Sunday,  and  they  were  iunposed  to  be  ringing 
for  eady  service.  But  that  peal  indicated  the  solemn  moment  when 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  attack ;  but  the  troops  were 
not  present,  as  English  reporters  stated.  A  few  higher  officers  may  have 
asasted  at  the  service,  but  the  troops  were  at  thor  stations  or  advancing 
to  battle;  those  of  the  4th  corps  with  fresh  courage  and  ardent  desire  to 
battle,  the  6^  with  more  dejected  spirits,  as  they  knew  by  expenenoe 
what  enemies  they  had  in  front  of  them. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  was  breaking,  valley  and  heights 
were  shrouded  in  a  dense  mist  All  in  the  English  camp  slept  or  revelled 
in  their  fancied  security  ;  no  one  dreamed  that  at  this  moment  the 
Rnssians  were  crossing  the  mountains,  or  advancing  throug^h  the  valley 
to  reach  the  English  position  by  scaling  the  cli£Ei.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
m^i  Brigadier-Geneitd  Codrington  visited  the  advanced  posts  of  his 
brigade.     He  was  informed  that  all  was  welL  After  a  shwt  conversation 
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widi  the  eaptain  on  duty,  he  tarned  round  to  ride  bade  to  camp :  a4  thk 
moment  a  sharp  fire  was  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  piokets  of  the  Mght  division.  He  hastened  back  to  camp  and 
aroused  his  brigade^  It  was,  on  one  side,  the  advanced  troops  <^  S(»« 
monoff 's  ooluradi  advancing  &om  Sebastopc^;  on  the  other,  the  two  chas* 
seur  regiments,  Borodino  and  Tarutino,  of  Pauloff's  cohmm,  who  had 
come  up  through  the  ravines,  and  were  beginning  to  scale  the  heights  from 
the  Inkerman  side;  the  mist  and  their  grey  cloaks  rendered  them  aJnest 
invisible  when  close  up.  The  pickets  of  the  2nd  Eng^h  division^  on  the 
eoctreme  right,  had  scarce  perceived  the  advancing  Russian  tirailleurs,  «re 
they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  fighting  every  ineh  of 
ground.  So<m  after,  the  pickets  of  the  light  division  were  attacked  from 
the  town  side,  and  forced  to  break  ground.  It  was  now  supposed  that  a 
great  sally  had  been  made  ;  but  the  heavy  fire  to  the  left  and  front,  as 
well  as  in  the  rear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balaklava,  puzzled  them.  As 
the  Fftneh  returned  the  fire  with  their  heavy  guns,  the  Engtish  com- 
manders were  uncertain  as  to  which  side  the  actual  attack  woukL  com- 
mence. Some,  learing  for  their  basis,  and  remembering  the  last  engage- 
ment at  Balaklava,  suspected  the  real  attack  to  be  there,  and  the  other 
merely  a  feint  Others  were  of  the  opposite  opinion,  while  many  regaided 
both  attacks  as  serious.  In  this  uncertainty,  nothing  was  ien  tkem  for 
the  present  but  to  defend  themselves  wherever  attacked,  but  their  first 
movements  were  hesitating  and  uncertain. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  fight  the  battle  of  Inkerman  over  again — 
we  have  read  all  about  it  in  the  Times — ^but  we  may  make  one  or  two 
excerpts,  showing  that  the  Russians  are  able  to  give  our  soldiers  full 
credit  for  bravery  and  endurance.  But  first  a  word  or  two  about  how  the 
battle  was  lost  in  the  Russian  point  of  view. 

The  Russians  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  General  Soimonofl^  a 
valudble  oflScer,  had  started  at  daybreak,  but,  without  guidee  or  map  of 
the  country,  he  had,  instead  of  crossing  the  left  or  western  side  of  the 
Kilen  ravine  to  attack  the  English  centre  and  left,  remained  on  the 
oppoMte  side,  and  here  advanced,  by  which  movement  he  had  come  into 
coltistott  with  the  right  wing  of  the  English  army,  which  ought  to  have 
been  attacked  by  Pauloff's  column.  The  ill  results  of  this  h\a»  meve 
were^  first,  that,  owing  to  the  confused  terrain^  his  troops  iaapeded 
Pauloff's  column  in  its  movements,  and  that  neither  the  one  nov  the 
other  could  find  the  required  space  to  develop  their  stMngtk.  In  eon- 
sequence,  the  English  Minies  spread  havoc  among  them,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  picked  off,  among  them  being  Soimonoff.  The  result 
was  that  the  Russians  fell  back,  and  tried  to  re-form  under  the  protoedon 
of  their  artillery.  Here  we  will  quote  a  choice  bit,  worthy  o£  the  in- 
spiration under  which  it  was  written : 

^  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle^  General  Bosquet,  chieC  of  the 
French  corps  of  observation,  had  hurried  from  his  post  at  the  Telegraph 
to  the  Enriish  camp,  followed  by  four  companies  of  Chaosauw  de  Yin- 
cennes,  and  two  battalions  of  the  7th  light  and  6th  line  regimenls^  with 
two  horse  batteries.  At  the  mill  he  joined  GenesilaCaAheart  and  BwwDt 
and  ofiered  them  his  oo-operation.  BtU  Btrituk  pride  stM  refmmd  U^ 
a$k  or  aeoepi  ametanee^  e^feeialfyfrom  ike  anoieni  rumi  of  iike  mmti9m 
The  generals  bowed,  and  assured  him  they  had  rsistves  m  readinasf 
for  the  moment;  b«t  their  right  was  exposed  to  die  wiag  redoubt^  aa^ 
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thej  heggei  him  to  coYor  them  there.*  Bosquet  tent  the  two  and  a  half 
battafions,  with  the  two  horse  hatteries,  to  that  poioti  where  they  did 
good  serrice.  He  then  returned  to  the  Telegraph,  to  eoBrince  himself 
hy  self-inspeetion  of  the  measares  of  the  Russian  attack.  Tharough  the 
nust  he  noticed  onlj  weak  batteries  on  the  Saponae  heights^  and  eon- 
Yinced  himsetf  that  only  a  feigned  attaek  w«a  intended.  He  theief>r« 
prepared  to  start  with  his  forees,  wbeneTer  his  assistance  was  demanded^ 
It  was  not  long  ere  this  took  place.  English  officers  hurried  op,  stating 
that  the  attaek  on  their  riglrt  was  growing  more  serious,  and  thai  help 
would  be  Tery  welcome.  Bosquet  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to 
adTanee ;  himself,  joyful  and  secure  of  idotory,  preceded  them.  He  waa 
feflowed  by  the  two  brigades  of  his  own  dirision — Bourbaki  and  lyAula- 
marre — and  a  brigade  of  the  first  division — Moanet,  aboat  9000  men 
ahogether." 

But  we  hare  antieipated.     The  battle  on  the  heights  of  Inkerman  had 
by  ^lis  time  attained  gigantic  proportions.     The  three  regiments  of 
f^oiTs  dirisfOB,  with  their  guns,  reached  the  field  of  battle  at  eight 
o^^loek,  jtnt  as  the  SoimevofF  troops  retired  to  the  rarine.     These  brave 
waniors,  who  had  recently  fought  $o  kermcaify  at  Oltenitza,  were  im- 
mediately sent  by  Damienberg  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.     Th« 
Ochot  regtmenl  immediately  attacked   with  the  bayonet,  drove  baek 
the  English,  and   two  of  their  battahons  advanced  to  take  the  wing 
redoubt.     But   here   they  found  a    terrible  foe.     ^<The   Coldstream 
giants,  700  men,  idl  iKte  troops,  who  had  to  act  up  to  a  great  repatatio« 
and  great  expectations  at  home,  resisted  them  with  invincible  eovragew 
Akhongh  smrounded,  ent  off  from  their  brothers,  they  only  thought  of 
holing  the  redoubt.    As  the  parapet  was  too  hi^  for  them  to  fire  over 
it,  they  p3ed  up  the  dead,  and  employed  them  as  a  bench.     They  nvS* 
fered  greatly,  especially  from  Paiilon's  guns,  which  were  now  in  position: 
they  saw  the  contest  taking  a  hesh  direction  and  the  Russians  advancing : 
every  Coldstream  guard  was  actuated  with  the  thoveht  <  Life  is  lost/  but 
the  honour  of  the  regiment  must  be  maintained,  and  the  foe  should  enly 
enter  over  their  homes.'     Despmr  which  gives  vp  existenee  is  most 
sure  to  save  it :  it  gave  the  giants  a  giant's  strength,  and  for  a  long 
wh3e  they  held  the  redoubt:  repeated  assaults  of  the  Oehotdcer,  in 
which  they  even  fired  through  the  loopholes,  were  repulsed.     They 
pressed  on  beneath  the  wall,  where  the  enemy's  fire  could  net  toombr 
them,  and  recovered  their  strength.     Fury  and  rage  here  led  to  a  truly 
Homeric  contest.     Some  of  the  Ochotzker  seised  the  muskets  of  their 
fidlen  brothers,  and  hurled  them  like  lances  into  die  redoubt.     Others 
picked  up^  large  stones  and  threw  them  at  the  foe.     The  Coldstreams 
hurled  hmces  and  stones  back.     This  battle  of  the  olden  times  lasted 
about  ten  minutes  as  a  species  of  revival,  until  they  again  took  up  tim 
more  vtseM  weapons  of  modern  times,  and  recommeaeed  the  contest 
with  the  more  deadly  bullet  and  bayonet.     The  Coldstreams  had  already 
JDore  than  200  hars  d»  eombat,  the  hope  of  holding  die  xedoobt  against 
Ae  repeated  assaults  &ded,  and  when  they  perceived  th«r  bredmn 
advancmg,  they  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  rasfaed  out,  and  cat 
tibeir  way  to  them,  thoi^h  not  without  great  losses.     But  the  Oiholdiflv 
had  aisD  suffered  greatly,  and  had  lost  the  gveal»r  pevtioii  of  thev 
"        "^     Hurrah !  fas  eUeiah  hosie  doceri  ! 


^  British  ]^de  woidcl  net  aooept  assistanoe^  and  yet  at  tke  wmm  lostaat 
lioritl 
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The  Coldstreams  joined  the  other  regiments  of  Guards  and  recaptared 
the  redouht,  hut  they  did  not  hold  it  long.  They  were  attacked  oy  the 
Yakutsk  regiment,  driven  out  with  great  loss,  after  twelve  of  their 
officers  had  fallen,  and  General  Bentinck  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm. 
About  this  time,  too.  General  Cathcart's  column  did  not  fieure  much 
better ;  and  this  brave  general,  the  favourite  of  Wellington,  and  the 
hope  of  the  English  army,  who  had  recently  gloriously  terminated  the 
Caffre  war,  here  found  ms  death.  To  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the 
ravine,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  who  had  advanced  too  far,  he  had 
gone  down  with  a  large  portion  of  his  men :  but  he  met  with  a  fiercer 
resistance  than  he  had  anticipated,  and,  above  him,  he  saw  the  Russians 
decidedly  gaining  ground.  He  rushed  to  the  front,  and  urged  them  on. 
*  We  want  ammunition,'  they  replied.  *  Well !  have  you  not  your 
bayonets  ?'  But  the  foe  had  them  as  well  :*  their  attack  was  repulsed, 
and  General  Torrens,  at  the  head  of  the  68th  Regiment,  dangerously 
wounded.  Then  Cathcart  tried  to  regain  the  height,  through  a  fear  of 
being  cut  off ;  but  the  Yakustk  regiment  here  received  him  and  his  men 
with  a  hail-storm  of  bullets,  and  the  hero-— the  future  oommander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  army — sank  lifeless  from  his  horse,  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  bullet.  By  desperate  exertions  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
after  losing  more  than  500  of  their  strength,  cut  their  way  through. 

Of  course,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  strategic  art,  the  Rusdans 
had  won  the  battle;  but,  strange  to  say,  our  men  would  not  believe  it.  In 
apite  of  the  Russian  advances,  they  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
though  the  Russians  had  four  regiments  still  in  reserve,  and  we  had  used 
up  all  ours,  when  eleven  o'clock  came  we  were  as  hr  from  being  beaten 
as  if  the  battle  must  be  fought  over  again.  At  least,  such  is  our  opinion, 
though  not  our  author's.  Just  at  that  decisive  moment-,  when  we  were 
ffoing  to  be  driven  into  the  sea,  that  unlucky  general.  Bosquet,  would 
msist  on  having  a  share  in  the  fun,  in  spite  of  the  English  pride,  and 
most  shamefuUy  deprived  the  Russians  of  the  result  of  Uieir  nve  houn^ 
hard  labour.  Six  tnousand  Frenchmen,  f^h  for  fighting  and  eager  for 
the  fray,  came  up  at  a  trot,  and  most  disgracefully  assailed  the  Russians. 
It  really  was  too  bad,  after  the  Russians  had  tned  so  hard  to  put  us  at 
enmity  with  our  allies.  The  result  we  all  know:  the  Russians  retired  in 
perfect  order,  as  we  have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  and  proved  themselves 
during  the  whole  engagement  to  have  been  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
we  ever  yet  stood  against.  Only  once  before,  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  had 
any  foe  dared  to  cross  bayonets  with  us ;  but  here  the  Russians  acted  up 
to  Suvarow's  principle,  that  **  the  bullet  is  a  fool." 

Af^r  this  little  outbreak,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  examine  into 
our  author's  reasons  why  the  Russians  were  shamefully  defrauded  of  a 
victory.  What  prevented  them  from  claiming  it?  fVas  it  the  bravery 
and  perseverance  of  the  English  ?  <'  Undoubtedly  this  must  be  taken 
into  account,"  our  Russian  author  says,  ''  for  it  was  fiist-rate,  and  worthy 
of  the  palmiest  days  of  the  British  soldier."  But  the  Russian  soldier 
fought  not  the  less  bravely,  and  bravery  alone  did  not  decide  the  contest 
Was  it  the  superiority  of  the  English  arms — the  use  of  the  Mini^ 
rifles,  that  queen  of  weapons,  as  the  English  term  it — ^that  had  a  potent 
effect,  as  it  caused  the  Russians  to  suffer  severe  losses,  in  officers  killed  at 

*  Without  wishing  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  anj  of  their  laurels,  we  would 
fierely  aak  if  any  Inxly  <^  men  in  the  worid  could  resist  a  hear^  St^lifh 
harge? 
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fifteen  hundred  paces  (what  hecame  of  the  fog  the  while  ?),  and  impeded 
ibe  morement  of  the  regiments?  But  the  Russian  tinuUeurs,  without 
Mim^  or  in  Tery  small  numhers  (only  ninety-six  to  each  regiment), 
with  muskets  only  carrying  a  thousaud  paces,  killed  and  wounded  in 
equal  number  of  officers.  fFas  it  the  faUe  direction  which  Soimonoff 
took  with  his  column  f  It  certainly  had  venr  had  results,  for  the  troops 
were  compressed  in  consequence,  and  the  Mmi^  rifles  could  work  all  the 
more  efieetually.  Hence,  as  well  as  by  SoimonoflTs  eariy  iall,  his  column 
was  rendered  innocuous,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  engagement.  A 
second  disadrantageons  result  was  that,  owing  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
terrttiny  the  columns  could  not  attack  simultaneously,  but  one  after  the 
other.  But  the  well-known  fable  of  the  bundle  of  rods  proyes  the  ill 
effects  of  smrate  attacks.  All  these  circumstances  united  were  of  the 
most  ^etenous  effect  for  the  Russians ;  but  the  most  dangerous  circum- 
stance for  them  was  the  ill  result  of  the  feigned  attacks—at  least  of  one 
of  them — ^for  it  set  Bosquet's  corps  at  liberty,  and  this  assistance  decided 
the  &te  of  the  battle.* 

The  English  haye  boasted,  our  author  proceeds  to  say,  eyen  in  their 
official  reports,  that  in  the  battle  of  Inkerman  they  were  attacked  by 
five,  tixf  or  seven  to  one.  Let  us  regard  this  more  closely.  The  engage- 
ment^ as  we  have  seen,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — Soimonoff's 
Attack,  Pauloff's  attack.  Bosquet's  arriyal  and  termination  of  the  battle. 
In  the  first  part,  20^  battalions  of  Russians  advanced  (Soimonoff's  10th 
£vision,  8400  men;  the  two  chasseur  regiments  of  tne  17th  division, 
with  the  tirailleurs,  5100  men),  or  13,500  men,  opposed  to  a  nearly 
equal  body  of  English  who  were  gradually  collecting.  But,  owing  to 
tne  long  range  of  the  Minims,  Soimonoff's  regiment  had  suffered  a  severe 
loss  before  entering  into  action ;  and  though  they  repulsed  the  enemy  in 
the  first  onset,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  loss  of  their  officers, 
and  compeUed  to  retire.  The  two  chasseur  regiments  made  but  a  weak 
defence^  and  when  attacked  by  the  2nd  English  division  and  the  Guards 
they  retreated  to  the  Valley  of  Inkerman.  Here^  then,  the  English, 
equal  in  number,  gained  the  a<lVantage  by  their  excellent  armament. 

In  the  second  action,  the  8500  men  of  Pauloff's  11th  division,  as 
fresh  troops  (if  they  could  be  called  fresh  after  a  rainy  night's  maxxi), 
fought  the  English,  amounting  to  11,000  men  (deducting  losses),  who^ 
howeyer,  had  been  under  fire  for  two  hours.  Pauloff's  troops,  thoueh  in 
ibe  minority,  behaved  with  such  heroism  that  they  drove  back  the 
SngKshj  in  spite  of  their  numerical  superiority  and  Mini^,  when  Bosquet 
came  up  with  9000  men,  of  whom  6000  took  part  in  the  action,  and  de- 
cided the  battle,  for  the  inequality  of  numbers  became  too  great.  Still 
they  contested  the  ground  with  them  for  three  hours,  being  eventually 
reinforced  by  the  Vladimir  regiment  of  1800  men.  In  tlus  manner  the 
English  fought  one  against  four,  five,  &c  But  the  Anglo-French  cal- 
culation is  in  this  way  :  they  reckon  all  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea 
as  leallj  engaged  in  the  battle,  but  on  their  own  dde  they  only  take  the 
troope  who  redly  fought !  Thus  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  would  be  justi- 
fied, but  in  no  other  way. 

*  We  Bhould  really  like  to  be  informed  what  is  the  use  of  allies,  unless  th^ 
help  at  the  decisive  moment.  The  Russians  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  most  shameful 
inteiierenee  because  the  French  came  to  our  assistance;  but  in  the  same  way 
thsy  ofuffht  to  abuse  the  Prussians  for  coming  up  at  the  decisive  moment  of  tM 
battle  of  WaterkHX 
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One  duDg  more.  Th^  explain  the  obetinaie  resbtanee  o£  the  Rni-' 
•auu,  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  two  Gnmd-Dukes  ISlchc^  asd 
Alexander.  Undoubtedly  they  would  have  inflamed  the  troops  had  it 
been  known;  bat  the  graod-dukes  arrived  very  quietlr  on  ike  night 
before  the  battle^  and  thetr  presence  was  not  announced  to  the  troops 
It  was  not  tiil  the  following  day,  when  they  walked  round  the  ramparts 
and  imparted  to  the  heroic  defenders  ike  imperial  messages  i^  en- 
couragementy  sympa&y,  and  reward,  that  they  were  so  enthusiastioally 
leeerred. 

It  most  also  be  remembered  that  the  Ei^lish  and  French  were  all  ektf 
troops,  while  on  the  Russian  side  not  a  sii^fle  Uiie  corps  fought ;  on  the 
contrny,  the  troops  under  fire,  with  the  exceptbn  of  the  4th  oorps^  were 
regarded  as  troops  in  whom  the  least  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  their 
usiial  bead»q«arters  were  hr  in  the  interior^  No  trophies  were  hat  os 
eitiier  side ;  only  ^boae  wounded  were  taken  pnsoners ;  but  the  RusMUtf 
had  the  advantage  o£  having  spiked  or  rendered  unserviceable  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  guns. 

The  official  Rusnaa  report  eonfeaset  openly  and  honestly,  like  all 
Mendiikoff 's  bnlletina,  a  loss  o^  in  romid  nummrs,  3000  dead  and  6000 
wounded,  or  a  total  loss  of  9000  men.*  The  official  English  report  it 
not  so  honest,  fw  it  only  returns  464  dead  and  1933  wounded,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  24)00  men :  a  later  amended  report  (November  23)  bar 
a  list  of  632  dead  and  1878  wounded,  or  a  total  bes  of  2500  men.  The 
French  official  report  says,  1726  meft  were  |^ed  kors  d€  cemhat 
Aasoming  these  data  as  correct,  every  tlMrd  man  on  the  Russian  side 
was  rendered  hon^  de  oombat;  among  the  Engdbh  erery  fifth  (assumsng 
that  the  actual  combatants  were  not  more  than  IS,#p0  men) ;  as  t»  m 
French,  the  ratio  cannot  be  decided,  as  we  do  not  knetr  how  many  of 
tbeee  1726  belonged  to  Bosquet  and  to  Forey.  We  have)  however, 
everr  reason  to  doubt  these  statements.t  \ 

The  reports  of  the  French  generals  are  notoriously  ^«  jlpsotified^'  in 
Pteisi  and  these  1726  men  appear  to  us  to  have  undergone  tJIftt  procesa 
According  to  statements  in  whidi  confidAMe  may  be  placed,  ns  Fvendi 
lost  nearly  3000  men ;  and,  as  regards  the  English,  they  seeni^ to  have 
taken  pattern,  not  by  Wellington's  despatches,  but  by  the  fi)^Qer^iVeac^ 
bulletins,  for  they  lessen  their  own  loss  as  Cmt  as  possible,  and  ridiedlknily 
ea»cffate  diat  of  the  enemy.  Xord  Rag^  states  that  with 
SngSsh  he  defeated  60,000  Rnssieiis,  killing  and  wounding  15,< 
them ;  himself  only  saflPering^  a  loss  of  250(0  men,  among  tliMB 
killed*  A  murderons  batde  of  eight  hours'  dural&on,  said  to  have 
baate  foe  15,000  many  in  which  there  vrere  oontinued  bayonet  ai 
asd  where  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  nmssacwid  all  the  woimded^ 
etdy  464  dead — tins  sounds,  with  Lord  Raglan's  permisnon,  aa  a  s 
jest  But  why  this  untrae  report  ?  Not  merely  from  simple  beastbig] 
but  prinoipally  to  conoeal  the  weakness  from  tne  engagement,  as  ihm 
Ei^^ttsh,  we  are  assured,  k)st  above  5000  men,  which  agieea  with  the 

*  The  exact  figures  are— 

2969  men  killed,      comprising   48offiaais 
5791    „     wounded,         „  206     „ 

^  «.      .   ^•*^  ®^^  "  ,.         ^48      „ 

t  wny  time  shoeld  be  tay  doubt  on  the  matter  we  do  not  see.  Our  aatftor 
Unsetf  alkywe  the  gnat  sqperioii^  ef  the  BagUsh  avmament,  aad»  oouMeeiit^ 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three  would  not  be  exaggerated. 
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report  of  General*  Bourbaki,  which  states  the  English  after  the  battle 
not  to  haye  amounted  to  more  than  10,000  men.  It  was  feared  that,  if 
the  troth  were  confessed,  the  enemy,  aware  of  the  great  weakness  of  the 
English  army,  would  be  induced  to  renew  his  attack,  and  might  utterly 
annihilate  them. 

All  the  English  non- official  reporters,  without  exception,  mention  the 
immense  losses  they  suffered ;  they  are  filled  with  the  greatest  apprehen* 
flidw,  they  cannot  describe  in  sufficient  terms  the  obstinacy  and  unmer- 
eifal  character  of  the  %h^  the  fury  of  the  Russians,  who  eren  cut 
down  the  wounded ;  they  speak  of  die  annihilating  effects  of  the  Russian 
artillery,  which,  although  they  were  only  common  6  and  12-pounder8, 
they  suppoee  were  all  heary  ship-guns  ;  the  pubhc  papers  state  the  1st 
asai  2nd  divisions  were  formed  mto  one,  as  only  800  oSF  them  were  left. 
Several  regiments  oidy  counted  100  men ;  for  instance,  the  95th  Regi- 
ment, which  after  the  battle  had  only  64  men  ;  the  Guards  themselves 
hftd  left  nearly  one-third  on  the  field,  namely,  31  officers  and  555  men ; 
and  Lord  Raglan  very  seriously  assures  us  that  he  had  only  lost  682  men. 
Bttt,  in  spite  of  powder,  smoke,  and  rain,  he  had  carefully  counted  the 
Ruestans,  they  were  exactly  60,000,  and  of  these  he  had  put  down  1 5,000 
kors  de  combaiy  although  he  had  only  8000  himself. 

Soeh  hcts  cause  us  to  doubt  the  boasted  English  honesty.  Aocorcfog 
to  their  own  showing,  they  land  with  27,000  men,  receive  a  reinforce- 
ment of  4000,  and  thus  amount  to  31,000  men.  At  the  Alma  they  lose 
only  1965  men,  at  Balaklava  500 ;  tlnt>ugh  the  bombardment  very  few ; 
JQst  as  few  from  cholera  ;*  and  yet  they  suddenly  sink  from  31,000  to 
16>000 ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  battle,  when  the  whole  strength  is 
genendly  collected,  they  can  only  bring  together  8000.  What  became 
of  the  rest?  

We  wiD  gladly  terminate  our  most  unpleasant  subject :  we  have  shown 
ihe  inventions  to  which  the  Russians  have  recourse  to  injure  their  ene- 
iiiie»  and  render  diem  odious  before  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  there 
BMj  have  been  some  sHght  errors  in  our  reports,  but  common  sense  telb 
WB  that  the  Russian  statements  are  exagferated*  We  will  leave  it  to  our 
leaders  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  ^sehood,  for  it  would  carry  us  too 
far  were  we  to  analyse  each  of  their  distorted  statements  separately.^  We 
have  thought  it  an  interesting  subject,  and  that  our  readers  may  Hke  to 
know  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but  God  forbid  we  should  strive  to  make 
them  believe  what  they  nave  just  been  perusing. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  Russians  have  displayed  extreme  bravery, 
and  have  afforded  a  resistance  such  as,  probably,  no  other  European 
mtden  would  have  shown.  As  a  thoroughlj'  barbarous  foe,  however,  they 
bare  recoune  to  the  uttermost  measures,  and  are  utterly  regardless  of 
^numtiy  or  truth.  They  may  deny  it  as  much  as  they  please,  but  facts 
ace  atumom  things,  and  the  succession  of  atrocities  of  which  the  Rua- 
aaas  have  been  gaiHy,  commencing  at  Odessa,  and  terminating  in  the 
Massacre  of  Hango,  speak  more  to  their  natural  character  than  all  the 
studied  apologies  they  put  forth  to  the  world.  Consequently,  we  need 
entertaitt  no  fear  that  their  account  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  will  have 
loiy  eflect  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 

•  The  Morning  Cknmkk  writes  on  the  8l8t  October:—"  We  have  been  twenty- 
siK  dsjB  before  Uie  fortress,  and  the  enemy's  fire  has  not  cost  us  two  hundred  men; 
and  only  very  fow  attacks  of  cholera  are  now  prevalent." 
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Amongst  the  numerous  arrivals  in  London  in  ihe  course  of  last  month 
—though  you  may  look  in  Tun  for  the  announcement  of  th^  fact  in  the 
fashionable  inteUifi;ence  of  the  Morning  Post — was  a  young  gentleman 
from  Paris,  named  Auguste  Boulanger. 

Had  he  flourished  during  the  era  of  the  Crusades  his  surcoat  would — 
doubtless — have  been  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  his  noble  house,  and 
on  his  banner  would — probably — have  been  inscribed  the  famous  war-cry 
of  ''  Boulanffcr  to  the  rescue,"  which — it  is  fair  to  imagine — ^struck  such 
terror  into  tae  souls  of  the  affrighted  Saracens,  But  as  it  happened  that 
Monrieur  Auguste  was  bom  in  the  year  1835,  and  resided  at  Numdro 
427,  Rue  St  Honor6,  the  only  surcoat  he  wore  was  the  paletot  into 
which  his  arms  were  iJhrust,  and  in  lieu  of  a  banner  with  a  war-cry  a 
shield  gtdes,  over  the  shop-door,  bore  in  letters  or  the  words  ''Au 
Chemisier  de  I'Europe,"  the  modem  device  of  the  house  of  Boulanger, 
indicating  that  the  useless  varieties  of  heraldry  had  been  superseded  by  the 
peaceful  art  of  shirt-making. 

The  humanising  pursuits  of  commerce  had,  indeed,  taken  deep  root  at 
No.  427,  Rue  St.  Honor^,  where  not  only  *'  Chemises,  Cale^ons,  Cravate% 
Gilets  de  Flanelle  et  autres,  Mouchoirs,  Foulards,  Faux-cols,  Cols-cravates 
en  tons  genres"  were  confecHonnes  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  but 
where  also  '^  an  important  invention,"  called  a  ''  Fixateur,"  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  M.  Boulanger  />ere, — and  without^which— 
whatever  it  was — nobody  had  aright  to  suppose  himself  properly  dressed, 
— "  was  only  to  be  obtained  in  all  Paris."  But  M.  Boulanger  o^e  went 
further  than  this;  his  ideas  of  commerce  were  expansive;  he  knew  that 
London  was  the  ereat  emporium  of  trade;  ana  he  resolved  to  send 
thither,  for  a  time,  nis  only  son  Auguste,  whom,  with  that  object  in  view^ 
he  had  previously  caused  to  be  instmcted  in  the  Englbh  language. 

**  French  without  a  master"  is — as  the  Times*  advertisements  tell  us— 
a  very  simple  affair — a  thing  to  be  realised  in  a  week  or  two — a  circum- 
stance that  fully  accounts  for  the  purity  with  which  the  Gallic  toneue  is 
spoken  by  those  who  wander  abroad  from  our  metropolis ;  but  EngUsh — 
at  least  so  it  stmck  M.  Boulanger  pere — is  not  so  easily  acquiml,  and 
his  great  aim,  therefore,  had  been  to  procure  a  living  me<uum  of  instrac- 
tion.  He  found  it  in  the  person  of  an  individual  named  Slagg,  a  London 
Professor — as  he  called  himself — though  what  profession  he  had  followed 
before  he  established  himself  in  Paris  did  not  appear  upon  his  passport 
From  what  I  recollect  of  Mr.  Slagg — who,  when  ne  appeared  without  his 
robes  at  <'  The  Old-established  English  and  American  Shades'*  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  dropped  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  yard  of  ^*  Roast's 
Lively  Stables"  in  the  Avenue  Montdffne,  was  addicted  to  wearing  a 
very  fong-waisted  and  very  much  wrinkled  nether  integuments,  with  dnib 
waiters  to  match— I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  had,  at  one  time, 
been  more  in  the  sporting  than  the  scholastic  line,  particularly  as  the 
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language  of  tbe  tnrf  and  the  ring  preyailed  in  hu  oonTenation  oyer  a 
niore  danical  choice  of  phrase. 

How  it  happened  that  Mr.  Slagg  was  selected  as  the  tutor  of  his  son 
by  M.  Boulaoeer  pere  arose  in  this  manner. 

Steeple-chasing  has,  of  late  years,  become  a  fashionable  amusement  of 
the  Parisians,  and  as  '*  the  newest  sin"  is  always  most  in  vog^e,  '<  to 
ateeple-diase"  in  erery  way,  possible  or  impossible,  became  the  general 
desire.  A  few  took  to  the  real  thing,  and  suffered  accordingly;  but  the 
majority  were  satisfied  with  the  name,  and  they  turned  it  to  account. 
Amongst  the  latter  class  was  M.  Boulanger  ph^e,  who  adapted  the  fashion 
to  his  '*  speciality"  and  inyented  a  '*  chemise  k  la  steeple-chase,"  entirely 
covered  with  leaping  horses  and  flying  jockeys,  which  had  an  immense 
success.  The  pattern  occupied  a  rery  conspicuous  place  in  his  shop- 
window,  and  one  dsj  it  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Slagg  as  he  was  saunter- 
ing along  the  Rue  St  Honor^.  **  That's  a  stunning  shirt,**  he  sud;  ^  if 
it  comes  at  all  nigh  my  fieure  111  hare  it" 

So  he  went  into  the  shop,  and  by  dint  of  the  smattering  of  French 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  Boulogne,  Chantilly,  and  Paris,  during  a 
scrambling  sort  of  residence  of  four  or  fiye  years,  not  only  contriyed  to 
make  his  wants  known,  but  lef^  an  impression  on  the  nund  of  MM. 
Boulanger  pire  et  JiU  that  he  was  actually  an  English  Professor,  and 
wouldn't  object  to  taking  out  the  price  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  shirts  by 
giring  either  of  the  ''  Musseers"  a  few  lessons.  In  all  probability  he 
explained,  to  his  own  satisfiiction,  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  his 
teaclung,  but  as  M.  Boulanger  pere  was  a  man  with  a  fixed  idea,  and 
looked  upon  '^  lessons'*  and  '^  education"  as  identical,  and  was,  moreover, 
quite  taken  with  the  expression  '^  noble  science**  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Slagg,  he  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of  cheaply  indoctrinating 
Auguste  in  the  mysteries  of  the  English  tongue,  and  forthwith  struck  a 
baigain  with  the  Professor,  by  which  he  undertook  to  supply  that  gentle- 
man with  a  series  of  the  coveted  garments  in  exchanee  mr  a  course  of 
British  rhetoric,  with  the  usual  etceteras,  to  be  duly  administered  to  M. 
Boulanger  ^i^. 

It  may,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  }iaye  excited  some  surprise  in 
M.  Auguste  that  the  Professor  should  have  chosen  for  his  hall  of  study 
a  small  room  adjoining  the  salon  of  an  English  restaurant  on  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  where  "  genuine  London  porter*'  supplied  the  place  of 
vtn  de  Bourgogne^  and  chops  and  steaks  were  served  instead  of  soup  and 
bouUli;  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  portraits  of  learned  sages,  the  walls  of 
the  Professor's  apartment  should  have  been  hung  with  pictures  of  gentle- 
men in  strange  attitudes,  in  pairs,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  stretching 
out  large  muffled  fists.  It  may  also  have  added  to  his  surprise  that  Mr. 
Slagg,  in  giving  his  first  lesson,  should  have  invited  his  pupil  to  '*  metty 
les  gongs"  (put  on  the  gloves)  and  "  avoir  un  rond"  (have  a  round) !  But, 
as  M.  Auguste's  reading  had  not  been  thrown  away,  and  as  he  knew 
perfectly  well,  by  the  experience  of  his  travelled  countrymen,  that  ^  le 
box**  accompanies  every  act  or  occupation  of.  an  Englishman,  he  unhe- 
sitatingly accepted  Mr.  Slagg's  ofier,  and  '^  stood  up"  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  the  full  belief  that  to  do  so  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  learn- 
ing Englbh.  There  was,  besides,  a  novelty  in  the  style  of  teaching  which 
pleased  him, — so  different  from  the  formal,  cramped  manner  of  the 
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Professors  at  fine  college  where  he  had  studied  ;«-*and  as  the  exercise  was 
relieved  by  draughts  of  the  "  London  geauine  porter*'--ealled  for  by 
Mr.  Slagg'-^whidi  M%  Auguste  took  to  very  kindly,  the  first  lesson, 
without  book,  went  o£f  very  well,  though  he  returned  in  a  somewhat 
muzzy  c(M»didk)B  to  the  Rue  St.  Honcnr^  pardy  attributaUe  to  the  beer, 
partly  to  an  occasional  nobber  from  the  scientific  hand  of  Mr.  Slagg,  but 
whica  M.  Boulanger  j^ere  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the 
langua^  The  second  lesson  was  even  pleasanter  than  the  first,  being 
mingled  with  rather  more  '^  chat,"  by  which  M.  Auguste  "  came  to  per- 
ceive" (as  he  ej^ressed  it)  that  oral  instruction  was  the  basis  of  the  rro- 
fsssor's  system ;  and  he  lUced  it  all  the  better,  having  no  particular  fimcy 
for  reading  and  writing  more  than  he  thought  was  absolutely  necessary. 
In  this  way,  by  dint  of  the  gloves,  the  porter,  and — vrhen  their  labours 
were  over — ^'  a  yard  of  day,"  wherewith  to  ^'  blow  a  cloud,"  M.  Beranger 
JilSf  at  ihe  end  of  three  mouths,  became  tolerably  well  up  in  British 
slang  (though  his  accent  was  rather  defective),  and  a  very  respectable 
proficient — for  a  Frenchman — ^in  the  "  noble  science"  of  self-defence  :  his 
education,  in  short,  was — as  he  fEuicied-— quite  finished,  and  the  prioe  of 
the  Ste^e^dmse  shirts  and  a  few  other  commodities  having  long  been 
taken  out,  he  willingly  pvd  for  the  ^'  lush"  and  the  ^'  weeds"  which  had 
been  consumed  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and,  at  a  hint  ^m  the  Pro- 
fessor, that  if  M.  Auguste  was  willing  to  ^'  stand  a  trifle"  he  was  "  quite 
agreeable  to  the  receiving  of  it,"  added  a  gratuity  so  handsome  that  Mr. 
Slagg  at  once  declased  him  a  *^  trump,"  and  ^'  one  as  did  honour  to  his 
country."  It  is  jast  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  after  this  dis- 
play of  generosity  on  the  part  of  M.  Auguste,  Mr.  Slagg  might  have 
miproved  the  ooeasbn  by  borrowing  money  from  his  pupil ;  but  unluckily 
he  was  suddenly  '<  wanted"  by  ^^.  John  Forrester  for  some  ripped-up 
grievance  in  England — a  race-horse  doctoied,  a  flimsey  or  two  circulated 
not  quite  so  genuine  as  the  London  porter  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  or 
some  such  misadventure  of  which  the  law  takes  cognisance, — and  he  kfi 
Paris  without  accomplishing  his  firieodly  intention. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  Professoi^s  departure  that  M.  Boulanger 
pere  decided  iqM>n  tenting  his  son's  capabilities,  and  sent  him  on  hb  first 
commercial  mission  to  London. 


IL 

A  Tmit  blanche  on  the  rattiing  rail  from  Paris  to  Calais,  and  a  rough* 
and-tumble  sort  of  passage  across  the  Channel,  brought  M.  Aug\»te 
Boulanger  to  Dover,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  but  a  capital  breakfast 
at  the  '^  Lord  Warden"  soon  set  him  to  rights,  and  having  indulged  in  a 
comfortable  ni^  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  town,  he  was  quite  himself 
again  when  he  arrived  at  the  London-bridge  station,  and  in  perfect  cue 
for  astonishing  the  employes  there  by  hu  amazing  proficiency  in  the 
vernacular. 

*•  Get  a  cab,  my  covte^^  .were  the  first  words  he  uttered  to  the  very 
attentive  porter  who  opened  the  carriage-door ;  and  when  he  was  thus 
aocommodated-*-with  aU  his  luggage  outside,  for  he  wasn't  quite  up  to 
every  dodge—''  Drive  him,"  he  exclaimed,  ''to  H6tel  Newton,  like  bre^ 
—go  eet,  you  orippP." 
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The  porter  kragfaed,  in  spke  of  his  ci?ility,  and  Ihe  c&lHnao,  after  a 
ffood  fltare  and  a  gentle  whistle,  obeeryed  confidentiallj  to  his  left 
Sionlder,  ^'  This  here's  a  rummun  and  no  mistake,"  and  drove  c^  in  a 
eogitative  raood,  speculating  apon  how  far  he  could  venture  to  do  the 
foreigner  in  the  matter  c^  overcharge.  His  mind  was,  however,  set  at 
ease  when  he  eame  to  the  Waterloo-bridge  turnpike,  for  be  saw  by 
Anguste's  behaviour  at  that  barrier  that  he  was  in  Loikbn  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Je  n'ai  rien  k  dedarer,"  said  the  young  traveller  hastily,  forgetting 
his  English  when  the  turnpike-man  put  out  ms  hand. 

''  Tuppence,"  said  the  gatekeeper. 

''  Pour  quoi  ?"  demanded  Auguste,  perceiving  that  money  was  wanted. 

'*  Poor  Qnaw  !  I  say  '  Tuppence,' "  repeated  the  man  in  a  sulky  tone. 

*'  Vot  for  ?"  asked  Auguste,  recovering  himself. 

'<  Wot  for  ?"  returned  the  other,  knitting  his  brows,  ''  you  knows  what 
for  as  veell  as  I  do.     Can't  you  see  the  toll  ?     Two  pence !" 

Auguste  understood  him  now ;  he  also  showed  that  he  understood  the 
value  of  British  coinage,  for,  holding  a  sijq>enoe  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  he  said : 

^*  Give  back  some  browns,  my  fellow." 

The  gatekeeper  handed  the  change  with  a  growl,  thinking  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  mystify  him,  but  the  cabman  saw  clearer  into  the 
matter,  and  when  be  set  down  his  fare  in  St.  Martin-street,  charged 
rather  more  than  double,  and  got  it,  Auguste  being  too  much  elated  by 
his  first  trinmi^  over  the  English  language  to  tmnk  of  the  price  he 
was  paying  for  it. 

P^nonal  description,  when  a  young  gentleman  rather  prides  himself  on 
his  appearance,  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  a  key  to  certain  peculiarities. 
Auguste  Bouluiger  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  added  a  cubit 
to  ms  stature,  for  Nature  in  that  respect  had  been  a  niggard ;  but  what 
he  wanted  in  height  he  possessed — like  most  Httle  men — in  self-estimation. 
He  would  have  given  something,  too,  for  a  beard,  but  his  desire  had  &r 
outgrown  his  years,  and  that  was  a  hope  deferred.  Everything  dse, 
however,  that  pleases  the  eye  of  woman,  he  had — or  thought  he  had — ^in 
perfection,  and  as  it  is  not  the  custom  of  his  nation  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  Auguste  Boulanger  omitted  no  occasion  that  offered  for 
setting  himself  off  to  advantage.  The  consequence  was,  that,  as  he  sup* 
posed,  all  the  girls  fell  in  love  with  him.  But,  as  regarded  his  own 
countrywomen,  he  was  completely  blase,  and  one  of  his  principal  reasons 
for  agreeing  so  readily  to  come  to  England  was  because,  like  Alexander, 
he  wept  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  capti- 
vating an  English  *^  Miss." 

There  are  some  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  who,  had  they  been 
aware  of  his  deagn,  would  have  met  him  more  than  half-way ;  but  it  was 
not  the  good  fortune  of  Auguste  to  fall  in  with  them,  though  he  cast  his 
net  with  a  tolerably  wide  sweep.  A  Frenchman  in  London  is  not  now 
the  solitary  wretch  he  used  to  be  a  few  years  since.  Com-patriotes — 
some  of  whom  lay  claim  to  the  three  last  syllables  of  the  word  by  their 
exclusive  desig^tion — turn  up  at  every  comer ;  it  is,  in  many  cases,  an 
embarras  de  riehesse^  involving  a  considerable  difficulty  ot  selection, 
but  Auguste  Boulanger  was  in  luck:  at  the  Uible  d^hdte  of  the  H6tel 
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Newton  he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  some  two  or  three  years  his 
senior,  who,  having  heen  in  London  nearly  a  month,  knew  something  of 
the  town,  and  was  very  willing  to  parade  what  he  knew.  Augnste 
shmgg^  his  shoulders  when  his  friend.  Monsieur  Cramponnet,  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  French  spectacle  ;  but  he  recovered  his  equanimity 
when  he  heard  there  was  an  Italian  Opera,  and  to  Covent  Garden  they 
went,  with  pit  tickets,  to  hear  II  Trovatore :  to  hear — and  also  to  look 
about  them.  To  say  the  truth,  looking  about  him  was  more  in  Auguste's 
way  than  listening  to  music ;  and,  after  all,  his  taste  is  not  a  very  singular 
one.  His  great  object,  as  I  have  said,  was — on  all  occasions — conquest, 
and  he  very  soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  made  a  decided  hit. 

It  was  a  very  pretty,  fair  girl  of  eighteen,  in  one  of  the  pit  boxes,  by 
whom  he  had  been  attracted.  Perhaps  she  was  at  the  Opera  for  the 
first  time ;  perhaps  she  cared  no  more  for  music  than  Auguste ;  perhaps 
she  thought  there  was  only  one  object  which  young  ladies  ought  to  keep 
in  view  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Certain  it  is  that  she  made  good 
use  of  her  eyes,  and  whether  their  expression  conveyed  encouragement  or 
not,  at  all  events  she  did  not  withdraw  them  when  her  glance  met  that  of 
Auguste,  nor  did  she  appear  to  be  offended  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  ogled  her.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  he  left  his  seat  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  ^nt  of  the  box  in  which  the  young  lady  sat,  in  the  hope,  I 
dare  say,  of  speakine  to  her — ^for  Auguste  was  a  bold  fellow  in  his  little 
affaires,  and  generuly  tried  the  effect  of  a  coup  de  main — ^but  in  this 
instance  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  when  he  reached  the  field 
of  his  intended  operations  he  found  he  was  too  short,  and  could  not  even 
see  the  tip  of  the  fair  one's  nose,  while  his  person  also  was  altogether 
eclipsed ;  so  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  made  the  most  of  his  position 
with  a  large  double  lorgnette,  nearly  as  big  as  himself.  This  species  of 
skirmishing  he  carried  on  throughout  the  evening,  and  when  the  opera 
was  over  he  said  to  Cramponnet : 

^'  Regarde  done,  Jules,  cette  petite  blonde-1^ ;  cette  jolie  Miss !  Eh 
bien,  elle  sera  ma  femme !  Oui !  je  I'epouserai !  D'abord  il  faut  que 
je  trouve  sa  demeure.     On  va  partir !     Suis-moi  V* 

And,  as  rapidly  and  surely  as  if  he  had  known  the  house  all  his  life, 
he  darted  round  to  the  lobby,  accompani^  by  his  friend,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  the  party  he  had  been  watching  come  out  of  their 
box,  the  ''pretty  Miss"  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  stout,  elderly  man 
with  erey  whiskers,  a  high  colour,  and  a  nose  which  in  shape  and  sixe 
very  closely  resembled  the  strawberry  called  "  The  British  Queen."  The 
lady's  complexion  heightened  when  she  saw  so  near  her  the  individual 
who  had  singled  her  out  for  admiration,  and  she  turned  away  her  head 
in  some  conuision.  But  her  curiosity — perhaps  her  vanity — must  have 
been  stronger  than  her  displeasure — if,  indeed,  she  felt  any — ^for  before 
she  had  gone  half  a  dozen  steps  she  looked  round  with  an  inquiring  glance, 
and  then  again  moved  quickly  forward.  A  much  less  conceited  young 
gentleman  than  M.  Aueuste  Boulanger  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
accepting  this  mute  challenge.  He  took  it  up  at  once,  kept  close  to  the 
lovely  challenger,  and,  profiting  by  the  crush  and  noise,  whispered  in  her 
ear :  "  I  loff  you,  pretty  gal !" 

"  Dear  me,  papa,"  said  the  young  lady  to  her  protector,  "  what  a  time 
it  will  be  before  we  get  out  of  this  crowd !  Whenever  shall  we  get  home ! 
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Ifs  so  very  far  to  St.  John's  Wood!  Had  we  not  better  walk  to  the 
carnage  instead  of  waitbg  here?** 

**  I  think  you're  right,  Bessy,"  was  the  reply;  "where's  your  mother 
and  Mr.  Graddle?     Oh,  I  seel     Come  along,  Graddle;  this  way." 

A  little  elbowing  cleared  a  passage — for  Auguste  and  Jules  as  well  as 
for  themselves — and  the  party  got  into  the  street. 

^<  Call  yer  carridge,  yer  honner?"  said  a  linkman. 

"  Oh,  do,  please  T  exchumed  the  young  lady,  anticipatbg  her  parent, 
^  Mr.  Floweraew's  carriage,  of  Lilac  Lodge,  Tomata-road,  St  John's 
Wood, — pray  remember.     A  white  horse." 

"  Mr.  How— er — dew's  carridge  !  Lay — ^lock  Lodge— Tom — arter 
Boad !  Here  you  are,  Miss,  I  sees  him, — he's  a  coming  up.  Linkman, 
yer  honner!" 

There  was  a  little  delay  while  '*  a  fourpenny"  was  being  hunted  for, 
during  which,  oddly  enough,  the  &ir  young  lady  just  happened  to  look 
round  again.  She  must,  I  think,  have  been  gp^eatly  annoyed  this  time 
by  finding  Auguste  at  her  elbow,  for  she  immediately  bounded  after  her 
mamma  into  the  fly,  and  buried  herself  in  a  comer :  Mr.  Graddle  and 
Mr.  Flowerdew  followed,  and  the  Tehide  was  driven  o£f. 

When  it  was  out  of  sight,  but  not  till  then,  Auguste  said  to  his  oom- 

Snion  :  "  Tu  connais  cet  endroit,  ce  Saint  Jean's  Vood  ?     Bon.    J'irai 
main  voir  Miss  Bessie.     EUe  m'aime  beauooup  cette  petite-Ui,  sans  fa 
je  n'aurais  pas  su  son  adresse." 

in. 

While  M.  Auenste  Boulanger  was  carefully  arrangmg  the  tie  of  a 
pink-and-green  silk  handkerchief  at  his  next  morning's  toilette,  an  ez- 
presrion  of  doubt  passed  over  his  intelligent  features.  He  was  thinking : 
not  at  all  distrustfully  of  his  own  appearance,  but  of  whether  it  was  alto- 
gether safe  to  pursue  the  adventure  of  the  previous  evening  in  company 
with  his  fiiena  Jules  Cramponnet ;  for  though  he  felt  satisfied  that  he 
was  ten  times  the  handsomer  and  manlier-looldng  fellow  of  the  two,  a 
misgiving  would  obtrude  itself,  and  he  formed  the  resolution  of  payiog  the 
first  visit  by  himself.  He  had  got  the  address  of  Miss  Flowerdew  by 
heart,  and  elicited  from  Jules  that  the  omnibus  went  through  Regent- 
street  every  ten  minutes  to  the  part  of  the  town  where  she  lived, — so  he 
thought  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  alone. 

But  as  it  was  just  possible  that  his  friend  might,  make  a  point  of  o£fering 
to  accompany  him  if  he  a^ain  announced  his  intention  of  calling  on  the 
*^  pretty  Miss,"  he  determmed  to  say  nothing  about  her  when  they  met. 
At  break&st,  accordingly,  he  spoke  of  having  some  business  commissions 
to  execute  for  his  '*  house,"  and  M.  Cramponnet  having  a&irs  of  his  own 
in  '^  the  ribbon-and-laoe  line,"  for  which  he  was  a  foreign  traveller  (and 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  thought  Auguste),  they  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  table  iThSte  at  five  o'clock. 

^'  Apres  le  diner,"  said  Jules,  *Me  vous  montrend  Saint  Jean's  Vood." 

^  A  la  bonne  heure  !"  replied  Auguste.  But  he  sud  to  himself  ^  I 
shall  have  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  my  pocket  long  before  then,  mon  cher." 

The  two  young  men  then  separated.  Jules  departed  for  his  daily  avo- 
cations in  the  City,  and  Auguste  returned  to  his  bedroom,  to  add  a  littla 
more  perfume  to  the  violet.  When  he  had  decorated  himself  to  what  he 
considered  the  last  point  of  perfection^  he^  too,  lalHed  finilk 
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In  erder  mk  t»  l«ave  may  vtry  cbeided  torn  of  lib  rooA^  tt.oaie  kit 
friend  should  prove  inquisitive,  Auguste  merdj  adwd  tk*  waiter  ai  the 
HAtel  Newton  wUdi  was  the  waj  to  RegiBot-strect^  and  fbrthwiA  made 
for  that  l^MDi  of  Fifmehmwi    tfie  oaly  Eljsiutt  thej  find  ia  LonloB. 

When  amaa  hat  aeqwed  a  £oiuga  kagoegi^  ha  i%  natmmtty,  pcoud 
of  the  acquisition,  and  aazioas  to  torn  it-  to  aaeownt.  Ang—te  oecspied 
himself,  therefore,  as  ha  walked  akme,  in  lecafliog  aoma  af  the  phrases 
which  W8fe  mail  fireyently  nttaned  hf  Ftobnar  Slagg^  and  aimad  with 
a  few  of  tile  ohoieaat,  ha  felt  equal  to  any  emermMj. 

It  was  to  show  his  complete  undepaudenee  and  perfect  nastaiT  over  the 
^nation  Aai  he  had  lemved  upon  dwoaing  an  obuuImis  at  his  mode  of 
ooarveyance  ta  Si.  Mm'a  Wood,  and  whan  ha  got  to  Begeot-street  ht 
began  to  look  about  for  one.  At  the  moment  he  turned  die  comer  of 
Piccadilly<-€ireaty  a  kfge  vdude  had  just  poUed  ii^  tamatking  b«ng  the 
matter  wkk  tka  reint,  whieh  the  driver  was  adjustiDg. 

^  L'ooinikwa  Angbia  ne  letsanUe  gn^re  k  calai  de  Pana^"  taid 
Angivteu  ^*  Apparonment,  il  n'y  a  pat  da  fen^taes..  Maia  e'ett  4gaL 
Je  voia  le  ofaiflGn  de  la  Beine  VietoDa  arvee  aa  eooroaae  dasaoi.''  Tbn, 
speaking  at  the  tOf»  o£  hia  voiea,  he  hailed  tka  oandootor^  wha  appealed 
to  him  take  ^^  tr^  aonfortable  dans  aa  petite  kge  denik^  la  voitere.** 

<'Hir  axdainiadAagaite.    "  Dat'a  da  tiekette." 

'^  I  belaava  yaai;'  aakl  tka  oaadnetoc,  with  a  grin. 

Auguste,  being  possessed  with  the  notiaa  that  ''the  oauabHa"  ia 
Regent-street  must  necessarily  be  the  one  he  wanted,  continued  the 
colloquy. 

<<  I  vant:  to  lida^  a^  dowatjp  anor ' 

'a'm  a&aid  Tni  fild,''  r^lwd  tha  maa^  wkMa  gna  was  still  iBsa^ 
doad. 

^^ Gammon r  letaniedAugBataw  '^ Dat^a all n^  eye !  rmvidaavaka, 
I  am.    Open  de  doorl" 

**  Whoa  waa  yon  a  goin'  to?^  aaked  the  eondnctor. 

But  Anguate  waa  w  too  knofwiag  to  tell  hia  seeset  to  die  first  quaa- 
tioner.    JBc  knew  fut  eaoagh  when»  ha  waa  soiiw. 

<*  I  shall  tefl  yo%  my  eofi%  oh,  yea — ofardeleft!  Com^  lookaliva 
I  pmdi  year  headl" 

The  ooadncter  looked  hard  at  Augnate :  aoddeoly  a  thoaght  aeemed  to 
strike  him.  ^Pundi  wf  head,  wiU  yon.?  For  a  foniaeB,  you've  got 
planfy  of  London  eharic     I'll  jnat  obleega  yoa." 

Whereopon  ha  took  a  key  oat  of  the  bteaat  packet  o£  kia  eoat,  aad 
ofwned  the  door. 

**  Jvmm  in,  than;  aiaoa  yoa'sa  cesalaad  to  ride  aloag  of  m^  why  yoa 
aM,thafsidL'' 

In  the  twiiiliilJBy  of  an  eye  Aogaile  la^yt  apon  the  atep,  and  catered 
dnoamibaa. 

'^  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  conductor;  '<  we  tdca  suok  care  of  ficAa  heia^ 
that  we  gbaa  efarybody  a  aaat  to  hia^dl'*  And,  eaafleying  another 
key,  he  qianed  aaart  of  akaet,  and  diaaloaaJ  a  separata  canqpartaneat 

'*  All  right,  mr  mm,*  Taawikad  Ayale.    "« Vet's  da  dmager 

^'Tirin't  ao  odda at jaaaaat^"  wm  tCi  aaply.  ''Only  you  mi  sriH.'' 
At  be  spokey  ha  aarefaBy  daaed  the  door^  wkitk  shot  wi A  a  quting  loafc^ 
fcttsaedtbe  eirtsroMwkh  the  sune  pracautiaB»  aad  reauaaad  hM  saa(> 
though  not  lua  aaaoataaadgmnty.. 
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Ift  Londtfn  inyd|ing  aUiactt  a  cmwd,  ftiid  dmriag  tlM  taikf  MUoqay 
wUck  I  liave  deieiibed,  twMil^  {leofile  had  gatWed  on  tht  purenMBt. 

<<  Wei'g  tfaa  BoUyy  arter  now?"'  crxdaifiMd  a  gMtknum  wko,  iheiigh 
lain  di6ia  was  no*  in  the  tnt  style  oihMoiiy  seamed  to  haf»  soMe  know- 
ladge  o£  LendMi  ]tle.    '« Why  ibis  hero's  not  regular.'' 

**  m  tdl  700  what  it  is,"  lematkad  another  d  db«  same  school;  <<the 
«Biisfaer  has  nabbed  one  oi  them  reffigees :  he*s  most  prohbet blj  been  a 
sbootia'  at  th»  Eap'rar  Nepolenm." 

**Ch,ibaieBit,kiir  latnrued  the  first.     <<  Serve  hiai  righiy  then r 

The  crowd  eehoed  this  sentimeat  ia  a  truly  fraternal  spirit^  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  ffenend  ''hocnLy"  the  PniaoH  Vati  mofed  o£F  to  the  petioe- 
effice,  whitberit  was  bound  whan  fiat  the  attention  of  Aagvste  had  been 
SEineled  by  it. 

However  comfiictaUy  atoated  the  condaetor  of  this  eartiage  might  be, 
it  was  not  eiacthr  so  inth  the  eompany  it  oonveyed* 

<<  Ah^  diahk  r  eiekuoKd  Aoroste,  striking  his  shins  against  the  s^ 
edge  of  the  wooden  seat  when  Uke  door  was  shut  behkid  hto^  ^  Je  acke 
8«aeass6]ajaaibe!  Saeredi!  H  ftdt  noir  eomme  dans  ns  fovr  1  Ou 
done  est  le  lumc  ?  Tiens  I  mais  o^ert  dur !  Oh,  oomme  ^  sent  mamrais ! 
Je  vais  sortir  k  llnstanti    Coadoctearl  eondaeteur  I'' 

He  fi;roped  aboat  to  find  the  haoAe  of  the  door>  bsl  there  was  none, 
and^  while  vainly  fading  fer  it,  the  van  went  over  an  niMrren  bit  of  road, 
jerlbsd  hb  head  against  the  pand,  made  him  btte  hia  toagne  half  through^ 
and  set  his  nose  Uecding.  He  shouted  looder  thaA  eve^  and  kiebad 
against  the  door  with  all  his  might,  but  no  ona  oasM  to  his  assbtanee. 
lS»  then  rea:ianed  still  for  a  few  moments  and  Mstened*  Daviag  the 
interval  he  heard  a  voice  through  the  partition  on  his  right  hand  oewis^ 
linghim»  in  not  the  naUest  terms,  '*ta  hold  his  jaw  till  he  had  somethin' 
to  squeak  lor.''  This  redoobled  his  rage,  and  he  uttered  many  Fren^ 
maledictions,  all  of  whieb  esoaped  throogb  Ihe  little  aar-hole  in  the  roof, 
and,  mii^liBg  nath  the  bseeas,  did  no  (me*— but  hioMelf— any  particular 
harm. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these  '*  taattmsM^  the  van  arrived  at  its 
dostiaatioB^  and  the  petiee-coodnetot  proeeeded  to  liberate  Ae  several 
psisoneES  for  eaanination«  He  reserved  Aoguste  for  the  lasty  mesnini^ 
of  tiawsi,  to  set  him  free  altogether^  now  that  he  had  had  Ui  joke,  but 
destiny  decreed  it  othofwise^  The  initation  ef  the  young  Frenebman 
was  so  great  at  the  trick  whieb  he  now  perceived  had  been  played  faun, 
that  no  sooner  was  the  doer  of  his  eeU  opened  than,  ddoUiag  hb  fists,  he 
vindieated  his  credit  aa  a  pupil  of  Professor  Slagg  by  pkatiag  » <'  One — 
Twcf  in  the  eoaattenanee  of  Am  stooj^g  condoetor,  wln^  rolled  thai 
finetioaasy  head  siver  heeW  into  the  streets 

Gieai  was  the  eomautfou  of  the  peliee  outside  who  witoessed  what 
tiM^aU  took  tabs  '^  a  mostunprowoked  assaok^'' and  before  Aii^^dste  had 
time  to  bek^  whieb  was  the  asxt  100m  he  meditated,  he  was  sde  in  the 
graspof  tweofthesttff^est  of  Aeministenof  the  law^whoina  manner 
Sie  very  reverse  of  polite  hauled  hiaa  aarosa  the  pstvemsat  into  the  immo' 
dutte  presenee  of  Ma.  Bovoi  the  pveiidmg  magistrate^ 

An  ootMge  on  '^  The  Fsaes^'*  wttUn  the  ifecy  pneinets  of  justiee,  was 
aenme  e£  se  deep  a  c^  that  it  took  preeedense  of  all  the  wght^hargefl^ . 
and  BO.  aceaditien  which  woefuSy  contrasted  with  lus  sproee  appeaianea 
ootf  half  aa  honv  befoas    big  coat  dirtied  and  tofti,  his  pink-aad^gieen 
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cravat  twisted  like  a  rope,  and  his  shirt-front  stained  with  the  blood  which 
still  streamed  from  his  nose— Auguste  Boulanger  was  placed  at  the  bar. 
A  fbrious  harangue,  half  French,  bulf  English,  with  which  he  immediately 
broke  oat,  being  with  some  diflSculty  silenced,  he  was  chaimd  wim 
assaulting  Policeman  Henry  Tipper,  J  120,  in  the  execution  of  liis  duty. 

Ndw,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  accusation  was  not  stricdj  correct. 
Policeman  Henry  Tipper  would  rather  have  compounded  for  his  black 
eye  by  saying  nothing  about  the  real  cause  for  it,  but  the  members  of 
"  The  Force  who  witnessed  the  pugnacity  of  Auguste  were  too  indig- 
nant to  hear  of  '^  such  lukewarm-neartedness,"  so  nothing  was  lefl  for 
Mr.  2[|jPP®'  ^^^  ^  *®^  *^®  ^*  ^^^  ^®  could.  He  began  in  medias  resr 

"  Wmch  the  prisoner,  your  worship,  when  I  went  for  to  take  him  out 
of  the  lock-up  in  the  wan,  flied  at  me  like  a  tiger-cat  without  no  manner 
of  warning,  and  knocked  me  right  backerds  into  the  street" 

'*  Had  be  committed  any  previous  violence  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dove. 

**  Only  by  langwidge,  your  worship,  which  his  oaths  was  dreddfle  to 
hear,  and  kickin'  agin  the  cell-door.'* 

"  What  for  not  ?**  cried  Auguste;  "  yas,  I  try  to  kick  him  down.  Who 
put  me  in  the  walking  prison  ?    He  shall  catch  it*' 

''  Be  silent,  prisoner,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

"  Oh,  that  is  likely,  old  buffer,  after  so  great  an  outrage.'' 

'*  Really,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  this  prisoner's  conduct  is  very  extra* 
ordinary.  What  is  the  charge  against  him  in  the  sheet?  <  Dunks,' 
*  Garvey,'  *  O'Brien,'  *  Stutters,'  '  Mac  Twig,' — these  are  all  our  own 
people.     What  is  your  name,  sir  ?" 

<'  1  call  myself  Auguste  Boulanger.  I  am  no  muff.  I  know  to  use 
my  mauleys." 

'<  So  it  seems— and  you  will  soon  have  to  use  somethmg  else,  I  think. 
Stay :  I  don't  see  the  prisonef 's  name  on  the  list.     How  is  this  ?" 

*^  His  case  was  took  too  late^  sir,"  said  Policeman  Tipper. 

<'  Too  late !    What !    A  return  made  up  without  the  names  of  all  the 

Srisoners  and  the  charges  against  them !  Superintendent  Darby  never  did 
bis  before.     Send  for  him  directly." 

That  officer  had,  however,  just  entered  the  court,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dove,  declared,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  Auguste  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  station-house,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  him  before. 

*^  How  came  he  in  the  van,  then  ?"  vnis  the  question. 

Policeman  Tipper  got  very  red  in  the  &ce,  but  said  nothing. 

"  How  I  get  m?"  exclaimed  Auguste.  <*  Ah,  dam,  I  shall  say.  I  vant 
to  go  to  Saint  Jean  Vood.  I  see  a  bus  come.  I  tell  dis  snob  1  go  vid 
him.  '  Jump  in,'  he  say.  I  jump.  Before  I  turn  me  round  he  lock 
me  into  a  black  chamber.  I  break  my  fiice  against  de  door,  my  claret 
fly,  1  hit  my  bones,  I  cry  out,  nobody  come.  When  de  place  was  open, 
I  pitch  into  him — I  floor  him — I  knock  him  into  de  middel  of  de  week !" 

Auguste  accompanied  these  remarks  by  throwing  himself  mto  one  of 
his  finest  pugilistic  attitudes,  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  intense  excitement^ 
dealing  out  a  round  of  imM;tnary  hcem. 

**  So,  then,"  observed  J&.  Dove,  turning  to  Policeman  Tipper  with  a 
severe  countenance,  though  it  was  with  difficulty  he  preserved  nis  gravity 
during  Auguste's  explanation — ^  so,  then,  you  were  the  person  who  pro- 
voked this  assault— committed  one,  indeed,  yourscdf,  and  that  of  tlie  most 
0  aadalons  nature.    To  take  advantage  of  a  foreigner's  not  very  on- 
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nafamJ  migititoj  in  order  to  get  him  into  tgouble!  Scandaloos!  I  shall 
recommend  Sir  Bichard  to  diimiss  you  the  Force.  You  deserve  all  yoa 
got  at  the  prisoner's  hands.^ 

'*  Ah,  ^asT  interposed  Auguste  with  a  triumphant  air.  *^  I  mill  him 
Tell — I  give  him  a  full  belly — I  cook  his  goose ! 

A  gmeral  roar  of  laughter  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  the  case  was 
dismissed.  Not,  however,  before  the  magistrate  had  imparted  some  ad- 
vice to  Auguste,  the  gist  of  which  was,  tmit  it  would  be  as  well  for  liim 
not  to  make  his  appearance  in  that  court  agun.  He  was  then  put  uoder 
the  care  of  Snperintendent  Darby,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Hotel 
Newton.  He  also  imparted,  on  the  road,  something  in  the  shape  of 
eounsd  to  the  adventurous  young  ChemUier  touching  the  ''Force,'* 
with  whom  he  advised  him  not  to  come  into  contact  again,  or  he  might 
happen  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  ''  for  it  wasn't,**  he  said,  ''  every  one  of 
the  Beaks  uat  drew  it  so  mild  as  Mr.  Dove." 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  hints  given  to  him  by  the  magistrate  and 
the  superintendent,  and  partly  to  the  necessity  he  was  under  for  putting 
himself  to  rights  after  his  recent  "  scrimmage,"  that  Aueuste  decided  upon 
pausing  awhile  before  he  renewed  the  prosecution  of  his  love  adventure 
with  Miss  Flowerdew.  He  reflected,  that  if  he  presented  himself  at 
Lilac  Lodge  without  an  introduction,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  young 
lady's  parent,  whose  countenance  betokened  an  irascible  temper,  might 
duuDce  to  receive  his  visit  unfavourably,  and  "  se  comporter  avec  une 
brutality  Anglaise,"  which  would  be  disagreeable,  and  lead,  perhaps, 
to  a  second  introduction  to  the  police.  But,  in  addition  to  this  pruden- 
tial view  of  the  question,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  a  swelled  nose  was  a 
recommendation  to  a  lover, — ^however  much  it  might  create  a  resem- 
blance to  the  loved  one's  sire, — and  his  first  care,  therefore,  was  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  damaged  organ  to  its  proper  dimensions  by  a 
liberal  application  of  eau  de  Cologne,  ^ 

By  the  time  he  had  accomplished  this  task  to  his  own  satisfaction,  his 
fiiend  M.  Jules  Cramponnet  reappeared,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  his  society.  Auguste,  having  reconsidered  the  whole  matter, 
resolved  now  upon  claiming  the  assistance  which  he  had  at  first  intended 
to  do  without^  but  he  kept  to  himself  the  history  of  what  had  be&llen 
him  in  the  prison  van,  and  accounted  for  the  dishabille  in  which  he  was 
found  by  ascribing  it  to  a  trifling  accident. 

Jn  pursuance  of  his  plan,  he  accordingly  broke  ground  on  the  subiect 
of  <'  Miss  Bessie,"  and  claimed  his  friend's  promise  to  accompany  him 
in  quest  of  her  as  soon  as  the  table  d'hote  was  over. 

IV. 

Lilac  Lodge  is  one  of  those  charming  villas,  so  numerous  in  St 
John's  Wood,  whose  architecture  is  of  the  composite  order,  and  exhibits 
the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  tiie  Elizabethan,  and  a  few  other  styles — ^including 
one  invented  by  the  builder — in  an  extremely  happy  thou^  somewhat 
arbitrary  combmation.  It  has  oriel  windows,  rustic  porches,  pinnacled 
gables,  overhanging  roofs,  carved  pendants,  a  stained-glass  conservatory 
with  a  shining,  bulbous  dome,  and  a  taH,  slender  campanile.  It  stands 
in  abont  an  acre  of  "  grounds,"  which  are  laid  out  in  ^*  the  flower- 
basket  and  rock-work  style,"  and  are  not  altogether  concealed  from 
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fvkK»  iww,  %  Urn  emhtMoA  ^vdl,  2^^*^  ^7  ^^'^^  ^MlMfcib,  mp- 
foonfiD^ -timi  <m  two  mdas,  ^here  Twaahiroad  tonas  vm  9nfA» ^Mk 
another  thoroagh&re.  Indeed,  as  the  neigfabowJiood  it  tokfdbly  fto- 
quentedy  the  iplmbilaiitt  of  Libe  Lodg»  id^  be  Mid  to  liv«  more 
au  grand  jour  than  in  oonfieiittoMd  teduioni— nrt  «M  Ofviiti  in  Ike 


Mr.  Flowegdew  is  m  geotfeMan  of  rather  hoepitoble  ^diipositioB,  mt 
when  be  gi?ef  a  ^BMor-partj,  doee  not  nind  who  knowv  H.  You  m§j 
waller  the  £Mt  in  «  f«nety  o£  wvfs,  but  ^UeHy  from  the  loiid-incneM 
lularity  whidi  iesmei,  on  these  oecaneos,  ivom  tiie  open  diniB^-room 
window-that  overiooln  the  laws  in  front  of  ^The  Lodge.**  On  &e  day 
when  the  msadrenton  befel  M.  Aogntte  Bonhnger  irfnch  has  rail 
been  reeerded,  Mr.  Flowerdew  ga¥e  one  of  bis  eustomary  banmets.  The 
party  was  not  nnmerous,  bat  eelect,  the  priaeipsl  gnest  beine  lfr« 
Graddle,  whose  acquiuntance  we  hate  already  nade,  and  wfao  otood  bigber 
in  Mr.  Flowerdew^  estinaation  than  in  that  of  hni  dangbter,  -For  this 
Aere  wen  very  good  reasons,  Mr.  Flowerdew  froeyinr  that  a  matn'siMSl 
leeomieadation  is  At  length  of  bis  purse,  «nd  Miss  Bessy  being  «f 
o^ion ^hat  no  aaoont  of  monmr  ean  estaM^h  eqaaKty  between  jisuA 
and  oomparatiiw  mg%  between  beauty  and  saperibilivo  t^ness — Ihess 
aegatiTS '  qnafifieations  betag  Oraddle's.  Yon  will  gainer  from  this 
statement  that  GradiMe  is  a  snitorfor  the  band  of  Mim  Flowerdow,  ani 
tf  Ton  ^e  yovrself  the  troid^  to  ealonkte  his  ehance  of  eueeesa,  jtm 
will  thmk,  if  it  depends  on  the  yovmg  lady — and  fiotwithstaa&ig 
^  parental  antbority^  it  generally  does— tlMt  he  has  birt  a  poor  one. 

Under  these  eircnmstanees,  it  oaanot  oxcite  madi  sufpnse  that  the 
lovely  Bessy  should  have  fek  no  reluetanee  to  obey  her  nanmia's  sirail 
lor  leering  the  gentlemen  to  ^ir  wine,  nor— ^e  ^vemng  being  isfi- 
eiously  cool— 4hat  she  should  have  prefegred  the  garden  to  the  drawing- 
room  when  Mrs.  Flowerdew%)ok  her  after-dinner  mm.  Graddle,  per- 
haps, frk  a  momentary  pang  when  she  left  the  room.  Dot  he  was  one  of 
tfiose  persohs  whom  **  a  good  glass  of  port**— even  in  July— can  reoen- 
eile  to  any  other  priTation  ;  and  his  host  having  assared  him  that  As 
bottle  whieh  he  now  pushed  round  was  one  that  he  should  like  to  have 
bis  eandid  opinion  upon,  as  wcAl  as  the  eandid  opinions  of  Messrs.  Bidder 
and  Beraoe,  two  parocfaiid-minded  gentlemen  who  eat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  he  postponed  the  expression  of  his  feelings  until  the 
generous  fluid,  whose  merits  he  was  called  upon  to  deoide,  had  wrooght 
its  usual  eloquent  effect  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Seraoe,  being  vestrymen 
and  poor-law  guardians,  were  not  much  troubled  with  sentiment,  aivl 
made  no  scruple  of  saying  that  they  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Flowerdew's  proposition,  and  the  g^ve  questions  of  "age,"  "body," 
and  other  port-like  properties  very  soon  completely  absorbed  them. 

In  the  mean  time.  Miss  Bessy,  who  wore  the  most  beeoming  white 
muslin  dress,  with  a  far-floating  light-blue  sash,  and  shadowed  her  sweet 
hct  beneath  one  of  those  brown,  broad-leaved,  mushroom-shaped  straw 
hats  wMch  were  invented  for  the  preservation  of  fair  complexions  fike 
hers,  issued  from  the  house,  with  a  book  tn  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other, 
one  of  the  smidlest  of  Skye  terriers,  also  wearing  the  blue  ribbon,  the  t^ 
of  whose  nose  was  its  only  visible  feature  amidst  the  wilderness  of  hair 
in  which  its  form  vras  lost  Whether  she  meant  to  read  or  pky  with 
her  dog  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  should  be  rather  tndined  to  think 
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One,''  w\adb,  in  apte  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  TOcSiitth  •a^nrriifiMt,  is, 
after  aD,  rather  knTMfiog^  Bsr  the  yswat,  hmmif  Am  •dUressed 
hersdf  to  the  ]^oem«  seated,  wMk  Brim  oa  Jmt  kp^  in  •  ^AditeikieaDy- 
constracted  chair  of  die  gemu  caHei  ^iwlio,'^  oa  tiM  lawn  hetee  tne 
inmofs^imm.  I  rivJI  1mm  Isr  ftr  «  iKniM^  to  Mov  «he  wild 
memt  <d  ""Urn  VmmnUj^  One,"  in  «der  t»  spsA  o£  aMthar  wild 
jisw^^iwIluBiin  ■<iiisi  •amsKtiewB  were  baupded  1^  Aewodd  we  live  in. 
Hmmmomi  wMenpt  ^  M.  Aagnsle  Bovkmer  te  ssaoh  flt  Jofaa'i 
W«^  was  MMBfdished  wkhcMl  mm  dMk«%.  Ahmdjuk  oMiilM 
M0fe7«l  hioBMlf  aMl  his  AwmL  in  «afety  to  die  twvra  «died  ^ 
■niriwrtsM  ^Thefiaisy  AnM,"  and  witii  that  pfaM  asttjDOM^de^t^ 
pmift  TsMia  ruwi  w«8  easily  fooad.  Tlwy  tnistod  to  their  owsl  iny 
nnfy  -le  iisusiei  Mr.  FlowwdeVs  dbede;  nor  was  it  long  More  the 
%«nK  ej«  «C  Aogvste  delaated  an  iasmptioii  mm  m«seoll  ahtm  the  porch 
•f  the  hasMe  akeaii^  deaenbed,  whioh,  in  Crothio  efaaraoteis,  «Bne«nead 
thefiHt  ^lat  4kmimmi  ^  Like  Lodge."  A  man  oartesa  indicstiott  even, 
wtisfiiii  Angnste  that  be  had  asade  a  saseoarfal  east,  for  Ae  same  giaaaa 
thi^  teak  in  Ibe  inseriptioa  Ml  apen  the  graeefal  figvae  e£  Miss  Bessf 
sitting  in  the  gaidea,  raadinif. 

''  La  woU  r  easiaiosed  Aagwste,  pmasii^-  ihe  arm  of  Jafes;  *'  oui, 
e'^athiaaefie!  Staade!  QaelleebaMe!  Osnaaeiit  fiure  poar  qa'^lia 
me  T(Me !     AUons  r6der  nn  peu." 

Ba  took  a  tara,  aanardiagly,  hefere  ihe  Lo^h;e,  aad,  behig  oa  the 
ether  aide  af  ihe  road,  aoen  eaoght  sight  of  Ifr.  Flowaodew's  gaasts 
OaongkiheapaB  wiadaw. 

^^ea  p^  7  est,**  he  afuspaaed  te  Jales. 

«l!iaaB^nMea,*'Mhedb«fiiead;  ''jeneaMnqae  pas^reeeanaltia 
mm  gpas  nsa.  £t  eehsi  qui  est  en  face  ckst  Fbemme  qu'oa  a  appel^ 
^C8iad,'«'eat^paa?    fl  y  «a  a  eaeoee  d'antra." 

'^Nlmporte  poor  ems,"  letaraed  Aogvste ;  ^Ih  ae  iant  qae  boive  ^ 
lear  vin  aoir.  Bevraens  k  aos  meatons.  Phxndoe-toi  an  iastant  ici 
tandifl^aeje  vegarde  de  I'aatreadt^.*' 

8a  wjmg,  he  ovessed  1^  road  and  got  eloae  under  the  embattled 
waB,  where  ias  height->or  the  want  of  li  stieeaed  him  firam  obserm- 
tion.  It  was  not  Ins  ebjeet,  howerer,  to  remain  akc^fedier  invisible,  and 
whea  he  anivad  at  ihe  qaatrefoil  in  the  parapet  opposite  the  spot  where 
Miss  FlewBidew  sat,  he  paased  and  eoughed  in  a  low  bat  signiiioaBt 
maoner.  The  eoirad  being  so  close  to  her  made  the  yoang  Udj  Aart : 
she  laeked  roaod,  bat  saw  nobody.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance; 
for,  presently,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  Klacs  wfaic^  gave  its  name  to  the 
Lodge  was  gently  pushed  aside,  and,  as  in  ^  case  of  Paiinna,  ^  There 
whispered  a  Toioe  tfaroogh  the  rastliag  leaves.*'  It  finaned  these  eimple 
words  :  **  Miss  Bessie !  I  say  P' 

"  Gracious!"  exclaimed  the  fair  girl,  in  great  surprise.  "My  aame ! 
Who  evwr 

Bill  her  donbt  was  mt  of  low  duration.  A  £we  wUeh  she  had  aeeo 
too  recently  to  have  entirely  K>rgotten  presented  itself  th^roagh  the 
opening  in  the  garden  wall.  She  was,  I  sappese,  aboat  to  rebdm  the 
mtrud^,  but  just  as  she  opened  her  lips,  Dnm,  who  had  eaught  a  glimpae 
of  Augnste  through  the  long  hair  that  shrouded  hb  blight  eyes,  set  up  a 
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abarp  tMirk,  and-— apparenily— changbg  her  purpose,  she  eooMad  the 
little  dog  for  disturbing  her  *^  in  audi  an  interesting  passage"  meaningi 
I  conclude,  '*  of  her  bM>k." 

**  Here  am  I,  on  your  toes,  pretty  gal,"  said  the  voice. 

Drim  growled,  meditating  another  bark. 

"  Oh  I  pray  go  away  I     Keally,  I  never  V* 

But  Auguste  retained  his  position^  so  Miss  Flowerdew  had  no  other 
reisource  but  to  change  hers.  She  hastily  caught  up  Drim  in  her  arms, 
and  leaving  "  The  Unearthly  One"  to  take  care  of  himself  on  the  garden- 
chair,  walked  quickly  awayi  She  was  too  much  confused,  peihaps,  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  Auguste,  to  know  exactiy  which  path  she  took, 
for,  instead  of  re-entering  the  house,  as  ladies  of  more  raesence  of  mind 
and  a  good  many  years  older  might  have  done,  she  bent  her  steps  towards 
the  back  garden,  which,  as  I  have  aheady  hinted,  though  more  secluded 
than  die  front  one,  was  not  hermetically  closed  to  those  who  passed  bv^ 

These  young  Frenchmen,  I  must  say,  are  quite  unpardonable.  They 
always  fsmcy,  particularly  when  a  lady  is  in  the  case,  that  people  go  out 
of  their  way  to  encourage  them.  Auguste  acted  upon  this  supposition, 
and  making  a  sig^  to  Jules  to  enjoy  his  cigar  at  a  distance,  or  nnd  some- 
body to  make  love  to  on  his  own  account,  darted  rapklly  round  the 
comer,  keeping  parallel  with  Miss  Bessy's  movement 

*^  You  are  a  very  naughty  thing,"  she  said,  addressing  Drim  as  she 
went,  '^to  bark  at  every  person  you  see.  I  shall  punish  you  by  tying  you 
up  in  the  summer-house." 

Now  the  summer-house  was  quite  at  tiie  further  extremity  of  the 
ffarden,  so  the  intensity  of  Drim's  punbhment,  for  an  inquiritive  little 
dog  that  was  fond  of  being  in  ^he  midst  of  everything,  and  was  thus 
removed  almost  entirely  from  *'  human  ken,"  may  readily  be  conceived. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  this  banishment  solely  affiscted 
his  interests,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  militate  against  those  of  Auguste^ 
who  pursued  his  course  till  he  arrived  at  the  very  end  of  tiie  embattied 
wall,  and  closer  than  before  to  the  chasse  which  he  pursued. 

Engaged  in  fastening  Drim  with  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  seat 
of  the  summer-house,  and  scolding  him,  prettily,  all  the  while,  Miss 
Flowerdew  probably  had  no  idea  that  ^*  the  daring  stranger"  was  still  so 
near,  though,  to  the  credit  of  her  nerves  it  must  l^  said,  she  did  not  start 
as  she  had  done  before  when  she  heard  his  voice  again. 

^<  Miss  Bessie,"  he  resumed,  through  another  of  the  accommodating 
apertures,  ''  I  loflf  you  wiz  my  heart.     Oh  yas !     Upon  my  soul  l" 

^<I  desued  you  to  go  away,  sir,"  observed  Miss  Floweraew,  approach- 
ing the  parapet.  '^  It  is  very  rude  of  gentiemen  to  behave  in  this  maooer. 
It  is  not  the  custom  in  England  T 

'<  Angland  I"  replied  Auguste.     "  I  also  am  an  Anglishmans." 

"  Wbtt  you  say  proves  it,"  said  Miss  Flowerdew,  laughing.  **  You 
speak  so  like  one. 

*^  My  inride  is  Anglish,"  returned  Auguste. 

"  What  very  odd  things  you  say,"  renuirked  Miss  Flowerdew,  still 
laughing,  and  qmte  forgetting  how  wrong  it  was  to  continue  tiie  con- 
versation. , 

^*  Ah,  Miss r  ezdaimed  Auguste,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  ''you  floor  me 
last  night  I — ^you  darken  my  day-lights." 
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^^Daxken  yoor  deliglit !  Tm  tore  I  can't  hate  done  that!  I  ntrer 
•aw  yoQ  but  once  before  in  all  my  Ufe!'* 

"  Ah,  but  that  makes  me  to  \myon.  Inerare  sleep  after  I  have  saw 
your  pretty  hoe  in  the  Opera.     I  am  quite  done  brown  ** 

**  Oh  dear,  what  eon  you  mean !  Ton  most  hare  been  too  near  the 
fire." 

<^  Oh  yas  I  the  fire  of  yoar  eye,  Miss  Bessie  V* 

^'  I  should  like  to  know  who  told  you  my  name." 

"Ah I  I  have  two  ears.    I  remember." 

**  And  pray,  nr — not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence  to  me— what  is  t^our 
name^  since  you  have  learnt  mine  ?" 

*^  There  "  said  Auguste,  jerking  an  enamelled  card  at  Miss  Flower- 
dew's  feet.     <« Behold  me!" 
«•  The  lady  stooped  and  raised  the  card,  which  she  read. 

"  I  most  not  keep  a  eenlieman's  card,"  she  said  ;  <<  it  would  be  so  very 
imprq)er !"  And,  to  show  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  she  handed  it 
back  through  the  quatrefbil. 

Ai^^uste  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  Before  her  hand  could  be 
withdrawn  he  had  seised  and  covwed  it  with  kisses. 

To  resent  sudi  an  outrage  on  his  mistress,  Drim  afi^ain  began  to  bark. 
At  the  same  moment,  other  Yoioes  were  heard  in  lae  direction  of  the 
Lodge. 

**  Yon  must  indeed  go  away !"  exclaimed  Miss  Flowerdew ;  '<  there's 
somebody  coming." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  adrenturous  youth,  *^you  loflf  not  Jffisterre 
Grad?" 

'^Love  Mm  /"  she  replied,  with  a 'contemptuous  toss  of  her  head. 
<c  But  he  is  conung,  and  papa  too.  You  mutt  go  ;-*there — ^that  way — 
now  pray  don't  stay  any  longer !" 

« 1  see  you  a^;ain  t" 

'^Seemeagami  Oh  dear,  no!  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing !" 

'<  Ah,  yas  I     But  I  eome  back." 

**  Not  to*night ;  certainly  not." 

"Then  it  shall  be  to-morrow?" 

"  I  dcm't  know.  I  dare  not.  If  anybody  should  see  us !  Here  they 
come  I  Exac^  (U  the  sa$ne  time!  Naughty  little  Drim !  Now  I'll 
untie  you.    Let  us  run  and  meet  papa  and  Mr.  Graddle !" 

The  Httle  dog  did  not  resent  her  cruelty,  but  galloped  after  her,  as  fast 
as  he  could  put  his  legs  to  the  ground.  Auguste  abo  disappeared  with 
marvellous  celerity,  but  on  the  night  air,  "  Adieu,  mon  Ange  I"  was 
wafted  to  Miss  Flowerdew's  ear. 

^  Were  you  talking  to  any  one  ?"  said  Mr.  Flowerdew,  as  his  daugh- 
ter drew  near. 

**  Me,  papa  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  you,  Bessy  !    I  thought  I  heard  your  voice." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  recollect  now.  There  was  a  foreigner  with  an  organ  who 
wanted  to  pLsy,  and  I  told  him  to  ^o  away." 

^  Curse  all  forriners !"  mutteied  Mr.  Graddle,  whom  the  dry  old  port 
and  Bessy's  absence  had  rendered  sulky.  "  They're  always  hovering 
about  people's  premises." 

*'  The  local  act,"  said  Mr.  Scrace,  combig  up  and  catching  at  the  last 
words—"  the  local  act  providoo        " 
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«T<m  vrnm  9Mbome%  I  tfiiflV  oijecteil  Xr.  BUier.  ''Atli- 
house's  act  dearly  lays  down——** 

WliHlier  this  me^i0Bt4iierenfle  eolad  ina8iB«tdlemrtHm«r  not, 
is  of  no  consequeiice1»iM,btit«»it  wfeiTcdto  togwaip«riAmwfcai» 
affiun  Mesvs.  fiksraee  «ad  Mckkr  todk  «o  aiAm  «  pact,  anf  imw  who  is 
curious  on  the  subject  will  very  probably  find  the  dispute  faithfully  !•- 
corded  in  last  Sunday's  Prmerver. 

«  We  want  a  cup  of  *ea^  Bessy,"  said  Mr.  Piowe^dew;  **  wd  then 
Graddle  would  like  to  hear  you  sing  tiMt  song-w«  had  kit  night  in  die 
jPiof  flofy. 

<'  Vm  Sony  I  can't  oblige  Mr.  Graddle,"  replied  Miv  Fkmmimr^ 
**  but  Fmtt  great  deal  too  kaane  to  sing  this  erewng." 

If  this  were  really  the  case  it  did  not  appear  to  have  ttrack  M.  Auguito 
Boulanger,  who,  when  he  rejoined  his  friend  Onunponnat,  aliMrn)d» 
amongst  ollnr  rhapsodies,  *^  Ah,  Jole^  BMm  aau,  je  n'odbKanoi  jamais 
eette  yotx.  deucwnse. 

Neither  had  Miss  Flowerdew  forgotten  the  parting  aeeentsef  Augoafti^ 
lor  the  first  thing  she  dBd  when  flhe  went  upstairs  to  bed,  after  B£r. 
Graddle  had  gone  home  vender  ihan  ever,  was  to  take  down  her  VmmA» 
and-Engiish^ctieiHHrT  «nd  torn  at  onee  to  the  werd  <<  Aage." 

<<Ithoi^so,*eudBe8sy.  «<<  Adieu,  mon  Ange  f  Hiew  very  pieMf 
it  sounds — in  French !" 

Whether  Uie  phrase  was  tobsequently  varied  or  repeated  is  one  of 
those  circumstances  which  time  may  reveal,  in  case  I  sbsnld  haiwe  tbe 
oppoilumty  of  nrtikiag  known  the  eequel  of  the  above  adtoniuae  of  M. 
Auguste  Boulanger.  , 


"VOTIVJE  TABELL^." 


''  Odr  Church  must  accommodate  itself  to  natures  and  cireurastanoes." 
— <<  We  would  not  insult  the  educated  Nortiiem  intellect  with  (he  mate- 
rialities which  we  are  obliged  to  allow  to  the  gross 'eensnafiam  oC  the 
NeapoUtans.***  Such  was  the  excuse  or  explanation  widi  which  -a 
Roman  Monsignor  adroitly  met  my  statement  of  some  grosterete  I  had 
noticed  in  the  religious  observances  of  Naples.  The  compliment  to 
Northern  acvteness  was  ingeniously  ihrown  in ;  but  though  the  fume  of 
the  incense  failed  to  confuse  my  perception  of  the  inoompatibifity  cC  tiie 
adaptive  power  thus  boasted  with  any  real  unalterable  standard  of  ttie 
true  or  me  good,  yet  it  fully  accordea  with  an  observation  made  before 
and  afterwards,  namely,  that  as  we  Northerns  advanced  southwards 

*  A  very  short  intenoaarBe  with  the  Bomaas  will  show  the  slight  n^gard  in 
which  they  hold  both  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  their  Neapolitan  neigh- 
bours, for  whose  intellect,  courage,  and  tastes,  they  seem  to  have  the  lowest 
possible  estimation.  Daring  our  iclrjourn  it  was  nunoured  tiiat  tiie  French  were 
itkmt  to  'evacuate  Borne,  and  that  his  Holbnss  intended  to  trust  his  safistf  to  the 
devotion  and  vatoar  of  King  Bomba  and  his  forces.  Even  aader  the  stem  rule  of 
the  restored  Papacy,  the  Romans  could  scarce  conceal  their  contemptuous  exulta- 
tion at  the  thought  of  having  the  mere  Neapolitans  to  deal  with,  and  even  the 
Pope's  fanmedtsto  attendants  looked  blank  at  the  prospect  of  beiog  left  to  the 
protection  of '<  the  best-dressed  army  in  BoropaT 
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,llieolMmMa  of  tfe  BtmmaCknAikmnii 
>  wmthathti  affiDiiio  oar  mim  Uk«  SMd  nficimn  i 

«d5 croitb0MnM«  '^^moyfiar  ;**  bj'^Md-bj,  «  ikeladder/'  ^  ike pmoerij'^ 
<*#*€  Mflb,"  *<lft«  iUiMMcr,''  ttrf  MBMtiaEMf  '<<*«  ^)0ek  r  iriiose  erowiBg 
iwrflaA  Bator  tatlwugirtmiid  weping,  began  to  appear  in  all  the  afTecare" 
■aaiofaMitafaiwaadtvewBaioapaiBt;  aid  tt  waanotnntilweeameaojf^ 
joffi:^  as  Marseilles  Aat  we  ligMad  on  thoae  «'  F^^^m  TdbUUj'  wludi 
ftVita—  f  1  r>— tared  at  Avigoan,  a^w  atagee  to  the  northwatdL  It-weold 
appear,  ta  aaa «  geaiogieal  illoalration,  tkat  as  vodcs  beeonae  efaanged  and 
wmHikmk  in  itwutwia  within  a  aertain  dietanco  af  tlietr  point  of  eontaat 
wtdi  oAer  fetiatiatti,  ao  the  Ohnroh  of  Rome  owns  an  infract  ininenea 
aCtkeapirttafFMestantism  in  tba  gradual  deaoram  with  which  Ae  lo- 
I  owefwnaea  ewarjrwBara  j^anng  ana  protruded  wiuuu  her  own 
I  of  HBwatahad  epsratian.  There  n  an  mdireot  tribute  paid  to  ^m 
laM  and  aonteDeea  of  the  north  in  the  ^  bated^  simnlietty  of 
I  lilnal,  with  wbaeh  Roananiflni  aaniea  itself  mder  the  keen  ere 
J  aar^siUanae  of  the  Reformed  Charch ;  to  which  ras^  be 
aide^  as  a  gsnsraiiy  ■sosguiasd  fiMst,  that  <ihe  Chnreh  of  Bone  woold 
wliiar  baae  its  hasaat  to  a  w4K>le  platoon  of  polemic  dirinitj,  than  to  one 
lart  a£  aaroaam  againat  these  usages  whi<»y  tiiongh  seemingly  of  her 
aaseDaa,  aieao  paoipsaati^a  of  ridioale. 

The  ''VotiTe  Tablet"  is  dearly  of  heathen  or%in  and  on  dasne 
laeoad,  and  is  one  aaiong  the  ^assc^  which  the  system  to  whidi  it  now 
belongs  has  Idhsritsd  ^m  exploded  paganism,  in  whose  seat  it  sits, 
aad  auny  of  whose  asages  k  apes  or  copies.  Charies  Dickens,  whib 
Mdiag  ap  tbaae  ^'  Voi^  npon  the  point  of  his  satiric  pen,  makes  this 
aaaaaa iar  theat:  Ifaat  they  result  from  the  <^  Christian  rirtues  of  grati* 
lode  and  darotion."  Tme— gratitude  and  devotion  are  essentially  Chris- 
Isan  lirtasa — bat  a  farther  ezamination  of  the  subject  might  hare  led  him 
la  a  aaadasion  that  as  '^the  best  thmge  perrerted  become  the  worst,**  so 
the  iPOthiog  of  a  system  which  sanctions  the  drr^rsion  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  from  ^  Him**  in  whose  care  ^  the  hairs  of  his  people's  heads  ara 
BBmberad'*  to  imagiaary  protectors,  who  come  *'  sailing  into  a  sick  room 
npon  •  aloud,*  to  superintend  the  amputation  of  a  toe^  *^  or  the  curing  of 
aoat  finw,"  can  scarce  be  as  ^^  harmless**  as,  in  his  charity,  he  would 
wiahte  Ainkit. 

I  was  neitfaer  looking  for  VotiTC  Tablets  or  points  for  criticism  in  the 
Roman  system,  when  (camera  hieida  in  hand)  I  began  to  climb  the  steep 
hiU,  eaowned  with  the  <*  beaoon-like  fortress''  which  commands  the  town 
and  hasbear  of  MarseiUes,  and  a  fine  expense  of  the  adjacent  coast; 
indeed,  the  building  which  towered  above  me  looked  more  hke  a  military 
poet  than  a  pilgrim's  haven ;  bat  about  half-way  up  the  ascent,  as  it  rose 
steep  and  difficult,  the  hill  began  to  be  dotted  with  small  shrines  or 
pilgriaa  stations,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  a  picture  of 
a  large  and  eoady  beH,  lately  hung  inside,  inrited  visitors,  at  the  cost  of  a 
ftaac,  to  eater  and  inspect  the  chapel  of  *<  Notre  Dams  db  la  Gardb,** 
at  Ike  top  of  iiie  buildmg,  upon  entering  whidi,  I,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
the  «<yottvo  Tablet"  Mature  of  the  Roman  system  in  full  display--at 
least  as  fiill  as  the  ci^acity  of  the  litde  chapd  would  aUow. 

^,Nmm  vomM  prenom  pmtr  fuiife  GABiHsiorx,''  waa  an  inacription 
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which  left  no  doabt  as  ta  who  had  the  -honour  of  all  the  cnresi  miracokui 
escapes,  sudden  recoveries,  and  safe  voyages,  with  representations  of 
which  the  walls  of  this  chapel  were  tapestried  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
Saviour  was  acknowledged  on  a  nnall  side  or  subordinate  altar ;  but  the 
presiding  Divinity  of  die  temple  was  an  Imaffe  of  the  Virgin,  hcftvilv 
gilt,  hideously  ugly,  carved  out  of  a  Uack  matenal,  said  to  be  oHve  wood^ 
and  vouched  to  have  effected  by  its  bodily  presence  more  miracles  than 
our  space  or  credulity  can  find  aoom  for,  especially  in  a  paper  ^Hiich  must 
record  our  visit  to  more  '*  Votive  Museums"  than  one. 

One  compartment  of  the  chi^l  presented  a  perfect  forest  of  crutches, 
hung  up  to  commemorate  cures  of  the  lame;  mth  these  were  wax 
models  of  arms  and  legs,  sufficient  to  furnish  an  anatomical  museum. 
Elsewhere  were  seen  numerous  neat  models  of  sUpSf  offered  either  to 
obtain  or  record  the  happy  issue  of  a  sea  voyage.  Among  these  weee 
mingled  many  common  donatives  of  the  rude  sulor,  such  as  "an  ostrich 
^g,*'  a  *'  foreign  shell/'  or  some  other  trifling  memento  of  his  having  been 
to  some  "  far  countrie,"  and  returned  safely.  "  They  were  not  worth 
much,"  as  the  Sacristan  said,  turning  from  them  slightmgly  to  point  oat 
the  treasures  of  votive  art  with  which  his  walls  were  adorned ;  but  leaving 
out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  ''zeal  not  according  to  knowledse,"  and 
the  perversion  of  gratitude  from  Him  to  whom  it  was  due,  which  the 
whole  spectacle  exhibited,  I  could  not  but  think  the  rude  offering  o€ 
the  poor  seaman,  who  '^  bad  done  what  he  could,"  reckoned  for  more  in 
the  collection  than  the  costlier  daubs  around  us. 

But  oh  those  daubs !  the  pen  is  powerless  to  describe  the  absurdities 
perpetrated  by  the  pencil,  m  recording  the  hair-breadth  e80i^[»es,  the 
penis  by  sea  and  land,  by  pestilence  and  by  precipice,  which  the  votaries 
here  all  ascribed  to  '*  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde."  In  one  fine  winter 
piece  she  was  seen  seated  on  an  iceberg,  keepmg  watch  over  a  Greenland 
whaler,  snowed  up  in  all  the  horrors  of**  thidc-rmbed  ice ;"  in  another,  we 
see  the  devotee  kneeling  to  her,  apparent  in  impossible  perspective,  over 
the  mantelpiece,  while  the  forked  lightning  flashes  by  him  to  burn  hii 
bolster !  Another  picture,  oombining  two  acts  of  the  same  piece,  shows 
at  one  side  a  frantic  horse  dashing  his  rider  into  ^'  immortal  smash ;"  oa 
the  other,  the  victim  lying  in  extremis  on  his  bed,  the  surgeon  with 
splints  and  bandages  standing  helplessly  by,  when  lo !  the  Virgin  de- 
scends through  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  ^*  Voto"  records  a  case 
of  ''cured  in  an  instant  !'*  There  were  whole  shoals  of  those  ^^enfoiiU 
ierribleSf*  the  plagues  of  nurses,  the  torments  of  fond  mothers,  who  are 
for  ever  falling  headlong  down  staircases,  or  out  of  open  windows,  but 
thanks  to  the  Virgin  never  breaking  their  necks.  Some  of  those  pictures 
had  a  legend  attached,  to  exphiin  the  date  and  particulars  of  the  casualty ; 
others,  however,  were  left  to  tell  their  own  **  tale  of  terror,"  and  it  is  Imt 
justice  to  say  that  in  the  ghastly  countenances,  hideous  gi^ung  wounds^ 
and  h<meless  despair  of  die  victims,  and  of  the  wretched  uunily  generally 
huddled  together  in  a  comer,  '*  kneeling,  with  their  legs  sticking  out 
behind  them  on  the  floor,  like  boot-trees  r — (that  wicked  Dickens  I) — ^in 
fact,  in  making  the  accident  as  desperate^  and  the  case  to  be  cured  as 
bad  as  possibb^  the  painter  generally  did  full  justice  to  the  curative 

Kwers  of  the  Virgin,  and  gave  the  devotee  as  many  horrors  as  oould  well 
crowded  on  canvas  for  ms  money. 
One  picture  caught  my  attention  particularly.    It  was  a  Vota»  xepre- 
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80&tiiig  a  section  of  that  awfhl  conflagration  and  casualty  which  occnrred 
oa  the  Venaillet  Railroad  some  twenty  years  since,  when,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  carnage-doors  heing  locked,  so  many  victims  perished.  There 
was  a  stretch  of  railroad,  hlazing  carriages,^  roasting  wretches  in  erery 
Tariety  of  i^;onY;  and  calmly  looking  down  from  a  doad,  ahove  all,  sat 
^  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,**  protecting  her  particnkir  votary,  amid  all 
llie  homing  wreck.  Conld  it  have  heen  that  this  fortunate  individual 
owed  his  deliverance  to  his  euaidian  Lady  rushing  to  Versailles  in  mis- 
take for  3[arseille»f  upon  nearing  of  a  conflamtion  ?  It  may  seem 
wrong  to  write  in  this  strain  upon  such  a  suhiect,  hut  I  freely  own  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  error  in  these  ofierings  should  rank  among  those  mis* 
takes  in  religion,  which,  while  we  ahiure,  we  may  respect  Every  picture 
added  to  this,  or  other  collections  of  the  kind,  seems  a  fresh  suggestion 
to  others  to  '*go  and  do  likewise;"  and  when  we  find  every  mother, 
whose  child  may  have  a  convulsive  fit  and  recover,  forthwith  proceeding, 
not  •*  to  give  ^ory  to  God,**  but  to  pay  her  vows  to  this  "  stock  of  a 
tree,"  it  seems  as  impossible  to  treat  t^Klerly,  as  to  argue  seriously,  a  case 
for  whidi  the  <*  ridumlum  aeri**  of  the  poet  seems  euctiy  calculated. 

It  is  often  said,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  attributing  divine  powers  to 
wonder-working  stirtues  or  pictures,  that  no  true  believer  rests  his  faith 
in  the  imngej  but  carries  it  up  through  th^  image  to  the  being  renre« 
sented,  and  tfaroi^  him  again  to  the  Almighty.  We  need  not  analyse 
this  ingenious  derence,  or  subtle  distinction,  when  we  find  glaring  facts 
to  prove  it  totally  irrelevant,  and  that  however  the  learned  may  theorise, 
the  multitude  stop  short  at  the  proximate  object  of  devotion  and  trust 
One  or  two  examples  of  Votes  out  of  the  many  in  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  will  establish  this. 

The  first  represented  a  street  in  Marseilles,  through  which  some  hideous 
masques,  in  white,  were  carrying  the  *^  La  Garde"  Image  in  procession. 
At  an  open  window  lay  a  figure  on  a  couch,  and  underneath  ran  the  fol- 
lowing legend : 

Clarisse  Chalons,  a^  de  vingt-un  ans, 

malade  depuis  trois  ans, 

enticement  paralyse  du  cdt^  droit, 

a  ^t^  ga6ne  Bubitement 

lors  du  passage  de  la  statue 

de  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde 

dans  la  rue  Jean»  25  Mai,  1845. 

Upon  which  miracle  I  will  only  observe,  that  supposing  the  ailment  of 
Clarisse  Chalons  to  have  been  an  affection  such  as  highly  sensitive  tem- 
peraments are  subject  to,  if  the  characters  in  the  actual  procession  were 
half  as  hideous  and  unearthly  as  the  pictorial  representation,  a  nervous 
person,  mistaldng  constitutional  debility  for  paralysis,  might  be  roused 
by  mere  fright  into  an  exertion  to  escape  from  such  fiendish-looking 
neighboors,  without  nee^g  to  be  endowed  with  any  miraculous 
energy. 

Another  tablet  jvesonted  a  well-app<nnted  diligence  at  a  stand-still  on 
the  highway,  the  passengers  dismounted  and  artistically  grouped  here 
and  there,  while  the  condueteur  and  another  supported  at  the  road-side  a 
wonao,  painted,  with  a  free  brush,  as  in  blue  cholera,  ovor  whose  head 
<' Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde"  (no  mistakmg  the  likeness)  hovered  in  the 
badcgromid,  and  above  all  was  inscribed : 
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^  Ex  VoiOi"  poor  la  ga^nsoa  uincideise 

da  diol^  801  la  route  de  Tonlou. 

Ea  Bouasett,  7  Novembre,  1849.-11081  AtnocEON. 

Sorely  iheie  k  na  want  of  chanty  in  affimniif  that^  in  the  namherUii 
eafles  of  which  thege  asa  ezemplarsy  the  «mfideace  of  tha  loto-gif  « 
oaatrod  in  the  individiudiaed  Lady  of  the  Cbi^ef  La  Qasde^ 

Ib  perfect  kewmg  with  the  hoainesB  dcme  in  thit  Chap^  was  a 
*^  comptoir"  or  side-desk,  fiEom  which  the  <^  lady  in  waiting,"  a  biisk  and 
Tolable  sextoness,  glided  to  explain  to  us  the  yanoua  miir€Lcaio9'  of  faet 
show-room.  Upon  a  hint  that  we  could  read  for  oarselves,.  she  gladly 
left  us,  to  cany  on  a  bosk  trade  in  ik»  rosaries,  pietucts  of  the  wonder- 
working  image,  and  votive  candles  vritii  which  her  stand  waa  well-stocksd, 
and  for  which^  while  we  weve  in  the  chapel^  I  saw  several  hssd  bargaiai 
driven  *'  au  prixj^nsUJ^  It  was  a  baptised  repetition  of  the  '^  Monev- 
changers'  table,  and  ^e  seat  of  them  that  sold  doves,"  waiting  for  the 
rebuking  v(»ce  which  shall  finally  savy  '^  Take  these  tlaags  hence  l" 

I  had  forgottm  the  «' Votive  Tj[»Iets"  of  MaEsmlle^— they  had  been 
blotted  from  menoiy  by  move  intarestinff  objects  &r  some  tima  aftei^ 
wardb — until  oro  day  paoingthe  church  of  the  ^'  Ara  CosH,''  at  Borne,  as 
I  passed  one  of  the  small  side-chapels,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  spicLandr 
span  new  <*  Voto^"  so  q»eoially  ahsord,  that  tneie  was  no  passing  it  without 
a  pause.  The  whale  field  o£  the  picture  waa  occupied  hy  a  hand 
^<  cooped"  at  the  wrist,  and  severed  Irf  a  hage  gash,  nearly  horiaontallv 
across  the  palm*  There  waa  no  inasriptien  of  any  kind  f  the  wounded  liniD 
waa  left  to  tell  ita  own  taki  of  escaped  lookad«jaw,  and  to  i^orify  '^  jSC 
Anihom^  cfPadua^  Having  cMiato  astandnstill  at  this  picture,  I  sooo 
perceived  the  little  chapel  specially  dedicated  to  this  saint  to  be  hoag 
thick  with  Votoe,  and  while  I  waa  catamiaing  them,  a  worshipper  came 
who  kndt  at  the  rail  which  fenced  in  the  chi^  from  the  nave,  and 
taking  hold  of  a  tablet  iirinch  hung  there,  repeated  something  very  de* 
voutly,  and  then  went  his  way.  The  whole  did  not  occupy  two  minutsi^ 
and  on  looking  over  the  formula  thus  quickly  despatched,  I  found  the 
following  laudation  of  the  saint,  which  I  venture  to  render  in  suitable 
doggrel : 

Si  quseris  miracula.  If  ycm  wonders  wish  to  see. 

Mors,  error,  calamitas,  Error,  death,  calamity, 

Dsmon,  lepra,  fugiunt.  Demons  chased, — ciured  of  leprosy, 

iEgri  sorgont  sani.  Sick  men  rism^  whole  men, 

Cedont  mare,  vincola.  Seas  or  chains  their  thralls  releasing, 

Membra^  resqae  perditad.  Limbs  or  money  lost  replacing, 

Petnnt  et  accipiunt  TOs  saint's  hands  pray  put  your  case  in, 

Juvenes  et  cani.  All  yoa  young  or  old  men. 

Pereont  perioola,  Daagers  nMe  to  disapfwar, 

Cessit  et  neocsfitae.  Want  replaced  by  better  c^w, 

Namnt  hi  qui  sc&tiant.  Those  who've  proved  eanma^it  ckar, 

Dicant  PaduanL  The  Fadaana  have  told  men. 

From  this  modest  yielding  of  the  pas  to  Padua,  as  the  chief  scene  and 
witaess  of  St.  AnllwB3F'8  mmckf^  I  waa  seiied  with  alivciy  dewv  to  see 
In  diurok  m  that  6i?jj  aad  to  kyok  ^nk  f«  myecif  tha  Votcy  noted  a 
boBdred  and  fifty  yceia  since  bgr  Bishop  BmcI,  in  wfaick  St.  A^hoogp 
wacmvdccd  as heanng those  ^'^fuoswmomiU ip9e  Dnur  ladae  coona 
we  came  to  Padaa;  bat  m  the  wikUneca  of  Tatc^  which  gwaidMd  the 
saint's  chapel  from  floor  to  roof,  I  mioMd  the 
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jBvBe^»Ba*iot;  wh^tbw  ttwMlhfti  ia  ite  dii»  preMrratioii  it 
iMid  Hem  ilwiwi  iqpwsrcU  to  the  attie  iegio%  ov  tint  m  men  shame  et 


the  bkahemf  it  had  beam  lemeved,  all  I  earn,  lajr  ia  thai  loould  not  see 
il?  hot  Iswr  other  reeevds  e£  Uiad  «kvotio%  tsij 


TSij  emioas^  I  would  I 
eoald  wmfr  nesk  Not  the  ceaisest  daxifae  ever  eold  at aeouatcj  fair,  not 
ihe  Todeit  woodeot  tet  e?ev  graeed  the  **  BiUkupaupemm,."  ooald  coii». 
Me  with  seme  of  the  meaaoriala  with  which  St  AnuMay  was  honoured 
bj  his  adorinff  disciples.     Of  these  take  a  afeckaami 

Soene^  the  banks  of  a  river,  into  which  a  huge  market-cart  had  been 


so  ingeB^onsft^  oTeztomed,  that  it  was  only  bj  the  rnlea  of  comparative 
anatomj,  whieh  dednce/a  drowning  horse  fiEOtti.a.vinhle  hoof  above  the 
snrfiEtcev  yov  eoold  know  it  had  been  drawn  by  a  yuUlnipsd;  at  the^near 
side  to  tbe  befaoldHr  emttged  three  staring  heads,  with  imploring  looks 
and  oatstretdied  hands,  looking  atoa^  &om  St.  Anthony,  ^o  sat 
serenelj  on  the  bank  behind,  a  halo  round  his  head,  and  his  hand  lifted, 
not  seemingly  to  hdp  the  struggling  men,  but  to  admonish  them  in  the 
pagan  fashion  of  .£sop's  Jupiter,  ^^not  to  lie  there  bawBng  like  laiy 
fellows,  but  to  hdp  tliemselves  and  their  drowning  hene.'^  The  whole- 
some advice,  or  tiine^  aid,  is  thus  acknowledged : 

Per  Grazia  ricevuta 
Eimasti  incolomi 

MassudLogi 

FasmiliB  GnufaiHn 

Talentini  6io.  Maria. 

EliiidiDeoaihre^l?^ 

Near  to  tins  bang  a  vmd  roproapntation  of  a  CwmeuJoBg  **  blow  up," 
in  wlneh  half  a  dozen  figures  were  projected  into  An  air,  in  poeturee 
utterly  incoaastent  with  fife  or  safety,  and  amoag  mbdfee  which  must 
have  ground  them  to  powder  as  they  descended  to  terra  firma  again. 
Hie  nsclif  however,  thanks  to  9t  Anthony,  is  given  as  foflows : 

Kel giomo xviidi Giugoio  mdqcizcxytii, 

^ovaimi  Zeno  e  compagni  ndia  terra 

di  Novel,  fttrano  abbrndati  della  pobrere 

da  Mortarifl^  i^  aceidentellenieiite  prese  fnocOj 

e  per  rateiecBsiODe  M  Skb  Antovo  di  Padia, 

tmoado  in  fmlpunt^  reaanesto  im  vita, 

e  reqaisilanao  la  Safaite.. 

Time  and  space  wooU  £nl  le  shew  tiie  variety  of  dieee  Yotos^  all  vir« 
taaDy  iuteatlug  St.  Anthony  with  the  two  awfal  attribatea  of  Oaompre* 
aencesmdOmnipeteiiee;  whereverweweottfaiDarhrtaly  we  SW7  vestiges 
of  the  same  votive  spirit  ever  addresmg  its  thaafni  to  seaae  intermediats 
fvoteelor.  At  Bieacia,  wiure  a  new  ealAiedfal  is  camcsfy  dove-tailed 
into  an  old  one,  in  a  dark  panage  eoDaeetiag  the  two  buldjoge  hong  a 
^Yoto^"  eonuaeawfatiiy  sosae  old  geiitleMBa\i  rnumfrn  horn  breal^Dg 
neck  or  Smb  by  sHppnig-oB  the  damp  Otp,  and  aicrifaiDg  his  eseape  to 
some  iBualriovs  ubseuie  called  **  St,  LUmmim^^*  wiisia  m  ■■wikid  in  a 
ffiid  iqpiiit  of  depeodeaee  in  the  very  meoMiit  of  dangar  {m  saith  the 
l^;end)  in  the  following  couplet : 

Saha,  Q  LSbom,  in  SI  iKtal  ner^o; 
II  ODBsaffti aiae  sahe,  il  paote  al' i^. 

LibQdins,  save,  in  danger  dire; 
To  save  a  Sou  befits  a  Sire. 
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The  last  yariety  of  these  Volos  which  I  shall  notice,  are  a 
hang  in  th^  nohle  Duomo,  at  Milan,  wh^re  the  solemn  majesty  of  the 
interior  is,  I  will  not  say  destroyed,  hut  certainly  disfigmred,  by  a  line 
'  of  coarse  beams  running  across  the  splendid  nave  arches  as  supports  for 
rows  of  danbs  equally  out  of  character  and  place,  and  reconnng,  with 
sign-post  emphasis,  a  series  of  miracles  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ; 
the  tenor  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  following  explaxubtCHry  inscrip- 
tions copied  from  two  of  the  pictures : 

S/Stanislaos  Xotska,  St.  Stanislaus  Xotska, 

in  im  Tempio  di  Luteram,  in  a^utheran  Church, 

da  lui  supj^sti  di  Catolici,  misraken  by  him  for  a 

Si  oommumoando  un  Angdo.  Catholic  Church,  receires 

the  Communion  him  an  Angel ! 

How  the  saint  could  have  fallen  into  the  error — or  why,  when  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  he  could  not  have  walked  out  again — this  veracions 
legend  does  not  inform  us.     Take  another — 

Si  fabrica  della  api  A  swarm  of  bees 

un  globo  di  cera  make  a  globe  of  wax 

al  Eucharistioo  for  the  use  of  the 

Sagramento  cadato  Hol;^  Sacrament 

nd  fango.  fallen  mto  the  mad. 

The  ardst  has  done  his  best  to  illustrate  this  miracle — but  the  minute- 
ness of  the  subject,  and  the  distance  from  which  the  picture  must  be 
looked  at,  has  compelled  him  to  make  his  bees  as  hie  as  barn-door  fowls, 
and  thus  diminishes' some  of  the  marvel  of  this  veritable  transaction — as  it 
is  recorded  in  the  works  of  '<  Thomas  Cantipratanus,**  who  caps  the  legend 
of  the  picture  by  telling  us  (lib.  ii.  *^  De  Miraculis  sui  Temporis,"  c.  xL 
p.  398)  how  '<  these  l^ea  lodged,  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  theur  hive,  in  a 
*pix  of  the  purest  waa^ — how  the  owner  of  the  hive  tew  night  after 
night  the  whole  air  brightened  and  luminous  over  them — and  how,  when 
he  went  to  look  for  honey,  he  discovered  that  the  bees  had  become  ascet^ 
forswearing  the  sweets  of  life  ;  that  they  had  left  off  working,  and  afiter 
monastic  fashion  taken  to  '  droning^*  or  singing,  which  they  ceased  not 
to  do  night  and  day,  contrary  to  bee  habits  in  general." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  seriously  of  such  puerilities  as  these,  when 
we  find  them  de&cine  the  finest  monumentb,  and  disturbing  the  most 
solemn  influences  of  the  noble  architectural  temples  into  which  they  are 
intruded.  With  some  jumbling  of  styles,  and  defects  in  the  details,  amply, 
however,  mastered  in  the  seneral  effect,  the  airy  and  graceful  exterior  of 
the  Duomo  of  Milan  8en£  you  into  ita  grand  and  solemn  interior  quite 
unprepared  for  the  contrast;  but  you  are  very  speedily  sobered  to  a  feding 
suited  to  the  place  and  *'  its  dim  reli^ous  heht,"  when  all  is  again  dis- 
solved into  impatient  ridicule  of  the  *^  TaodUB^**  crosdng  the  line  of 
vision  as  you  look  up  the  noble  nave,  and  soliciting  your  attention  to 
such  wonders  as  I  have  noticed,  of  which  the  crowning  one  is  St.  An- 
thony once  more,  exposing  the  Host  to  a  venerating  ass !  to  the  conviction 
and  confusion  of  a  heretic. 

Such  is  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  down  which  one  is 
for  ever  in  danger  of  slipping  in  Italy — a  danger  from  which  not  even 
St.  Libonius  can  preserve  the  <<  Northern  intellect" 

B. 
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THE  CUSTOM  OF  DUNMOW. 

BT  LASCELLES  WBAZAIX. 

At  the  present  day,  when  we  are  gradually  givinc^  way  to  a  spirit  for 
money-gettiogy  which  will  eventoally  destroy  every^ing  remindmg  us 
of  old  £nglish  manners  and  customs,  it  is  especially  the  business  of 
literary  men  to  protest  against  such  a  feeling.  Manchester  is  not  yet 
the  metropolis  of  England,  and  her  members  are  still  fortunately  re- 
strained from  having  a  working  finger  in  our  political  pie*  But  their 
efforts,  chedced  in  one  quarter,  have  been  more  e£fective  in  another,  and 
old  Elnglish  sports  and  pastimes  have  become  the  objects  of  ridicule  to 
an  English  mob.  The  change,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  been  for  the 
better;  and  such  outbreaks  as  those  in  Hyde  Park  bear  testimony  to  the 
hud  that  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  harmless  amuse- 
ments of  people  deeply  injures  the  popular  temper. 

As  a  loyer  of  those  hearty  old  rustic  entertamments  which  were  wont 
to  entiyen  the  country-side,  it  was  with  very  great  satis&etion  I  greeted 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's  proposal  to  re-establish  the  old  and  popular 
custom  of  Dunmow.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Flitch  of  Bacon 
was  giren  away  with  those  tonas  and  ceremonies  which  impart  to  it  a 
certain  degree  of  solemnity,  and  render  it  eflPective  in  its  influence  on  the 
mindfl  of  the  spectators. 

The  morning  was  unfortunately  inauspicious,  but  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  the  interest  felt  in  the  revival  of  the  Custom  induced  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  to  brave  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm 
and  proceed  by  special  train  to  Dunmow.  On  arrival  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  we  found  that  the  preparations  for  our  onward  progress  were  sadly 
batdeverseet  by  the  rain,  and  there  was  extreme  difficiSty  in  obtaining 
covered  conveyances ;  but  by  great  exertions  we  at  last  contrived  to  un- 
earth an  antiquated  coadi,  apparently  ulHmtu  Romanorum,  in  the  in- 
terior of  which  we  deposited  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  which  creaked 
and  groaned  over  its  unwonted  labours  as  we  toiled  up  the  hill  leading 
out  of  the  town.  But  we  found  consolation  for  our  damped  spirits  in 
the  shape  of  some  magnificent  ale,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  by  a  weary  pilgrimaee  through  London,  a  &ct  as  noticeable  in  these 
days  of  de^nerate  beer-drinking,  as  the  discovery  of  a  spring  of  clear 
water  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  Our  drive  of  nine  miles  lay 
through  a  yery  pretty  and  highly  cultivated  country,  holding  out  a  rich 
promise  of  commg  crops  ;  and  the  cultivators  themselves,  with  all  that 
was  pretty  belonging  to  them,  in  the  shape  of  handsome  wives  and 
daughters,  welcomed  us  amid  flying  banners  and  strains  of  music,  as  we 
drew  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  spite  of  the  rain,  the  crowd 
round  the  Town-Hall  was  very  great,  and  sunslune,  which  came  at  last, 
added  considerably  to  its  density.  The  visitors  in  carriages  continued 
also  to  pour  in  from  various  quarters,  and  owing  to  this  influx  it  was  not 
until  half-past  two  that  all  was  arranged  for  the  commencement  of  the 
real  business  of  the  day.  Tlie  jury  of  six  bachelors  and  six  maidens  took 
their  places  on  a  raised  dais  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  bright 
ribbons;  the  candidates  were  introduced  amid  loud  salvos  of  applause;  and 
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a  similar  hearty  fi;reeting  awaited  Mr.  Ainsworth  when,  aocompanied  by 
the  "  Counsel"  who  had  volunteered  their  services^  he  ascended  the  judi- 
cial chair,  which  stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  halL  The 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  following  address  m>m  the  president : 

MB.  AIKSWOBTH's  ADDRESS. 

We  have  met  this  day  to  revive  the  time-honoured  Custom  of  the  Dumnow 
TKtoh  of  Bacon, — ^to  revive  it  with  all  its  old  solemnities  and  pageantry. 

How  and  when  the  Custom  originated  oamiot  be  precisely  asoeiiauied.  Li 
all  probabiliW,  it  dates  back  to  the  Twelfth  Oentniy,  m  which  case  its  dmvtion 
would  eztena  over  a  teim  of  seren  hondisd  years.  Whether  tiie  uaase  wm 
instituted  by  the  founder  of  the  ancient  family  of  fitzwalter,  or  by  the  &i^ 
Templars,  to  whom  the  Manor  of  Little  Dunmow  belonged,,  aad  m  whose  pos- 
session it  continued,  until  the  dissolution  of  that  renowned  Order  in  1314,  can 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  that  it  was  well  known  in  the  Pourteenth 
Century,  and  was  even  then  regarded  as  an  old  observance,  we  have  positive 
proof,  which  shall  be  presently  adduced. 

A  Custom  of  such  high  antiquity,  so  quaint,  so  picturesque,  so  thorongfaij 
medieval  in  character,  so  jooalar,  yet  so  fall  of  serions  import,  satinoal  jet 
genial— deriding  domestic  brawls,  but  encouraging  true  conjugal  attachment,— 
rewaiding  it«  and  hokling  it  up  as  an  example  for  imitation— a  Oui^tom,  which 
has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb — ^which  has  been  song  by  the  Tather  of 
IhiffUsh  poetry,. and  has  served  to  point  the  shafts  of  our  earliest  satirists— 
sucn  a  Custom,  I  say,  onght  to  be  reverenced  and  upheld,  and  not  permitted  to 
M  into  disuse. 

With  this  feelmg  we  have  undertaken  its  Bevival. 

But  Dunmow  is  not  alone  in  the  Custom  of  the  FUtoh.  A  similar  usage  m- 
vailed,  as  is  well  known,  at  Whiaknoore,  in  Staffordshire,  and  this  Manor,  like 
that  of  Little  DuAmow,  bdo^ed  ori^pnally  to  the  Knights  Tenmlan.  The 
claimants  of  the  Whichnoure  Bacon  appear  to  have  been  few  and  tar  between, 
for  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  old  mansion  in  1760,  writes  thus 
concerning  it : — "  Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  medieval  manor-house,  where 
the  married  ladies  may  have  a  FHtch  of  Bacon  on  the  easiest  terms  in  the  world. 
I  should  suspect  that  the  owners  would  be  mined  in  satisfying  the  oonditioa 
of  the  obligivtion,  and  that  the  vestks  -would  be  overstocked  witii  hop  instod 
of  deer.  (M  the  contraiy,  it  is  thirty  years  smce  the  Flitch  was  dauaed,  and 
Mr.  Offley  was  never  so  near  losing  one  as  when  you  and  Mr.  Conwi^  were  at 
Rnglejr.  He  so  little  expects  a  claim,  that  the  Flitch  is  only  hung  over  the 
half  chimney-piece,  carved  in  wood/'  Pennant,  who  took  Whichnoure  on  his 
way  from  Cnester  to  London  in  1780,  goes  further  than  the  mttj  Horace,  and 
declares  he  "was  credibly  informed  that  the  late  and  present  wortl^  owners 
of  the  Manor  were  deterred  from  entering  into  ihe  holy  state  of  matrimony 
through  the  dread  of  not  obtaining  a  single  msher  of  their  own  baoon !" 

Dunmow  has  been  moK  fortunate  in  respect  to  the  number  of  daimants, 
vet  even  here  they  have  been  surprisingly  few ;  parties  being  .deterred,  perhaps, 
by  the  severity  of  the  conditions.  The  authenticated  winners  of  the  prize  are 
only  six  in  number :  three  before  the  Eeformation,  and  three  subsequent  to  it. 

The  Custom  of  the  Bacon  Hitch  was  not  confined  to  onr  own  oountry,  but 
was  practised  with  similar  formalities  in  !Pranoe  and  Germany.  At  the  Abb^ 
of  Samt  Meleine,  near  Bennes,  in  Brittany,  the  usage  of  the  Fhtoh  was  observed 
for  six  hundred  years;  and  Dr.  William  Bell  relates  that  *'a£litcli  of  Baoon 
was  hung  upon  tiie  entrance  of  the  Hothe  Thnrm,  a  now  «lwnftli*K#^  gate  at 
YieiBi^  with  the  f oUowing  doggrel  lines  attached  to  it : 

Is  there  to  be  ftund  a  married  "nan, 

Who  in  venty  declare  can, 

That  his  marnafle  he  doth  not  me ; 

That  he  has  no  mar  of  his  wife  for  a  shrew? 

He  may  this  Baoon  to  liimself  down  hew." 
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We  ix>  Bot  hnx  how  often  the  Austrian  baeem  wis  cat  down. 

Efidenee  tiwt  the  Dannew  Ckisten  was  weH  knoi^ 
is  contained  in  the  ''  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  a  religions  aJlegQaodi  gatiiQ, 
aitriboted  to  Bobert  de  LoDgland,  aikl  written  al^  Inthe.yaea 

aboat  to  be  dtod  (and  whion  are  slightly  modernised  to  render  them  iateiligihlid) 
tbe  satirist  re£eiB  to  the  hasty  and  lU-assorted  macriages  Uiat  followed  the«raat 
pealflenee— ^e  "  bladL  death ;"  the  same  which  is  iMde  the  fboaiation  m^ 
DeoameranofBoooMoiD.    He  thns  writes : 

Many  a  coiaple  since  the  F^stSknee, 

Haye  plighted  ihen  together, 

The  fhiit  that  th^  hc^  finth 

£i  fcrnl  wordi, 

In  jealousy  without  happiness, 

And  miarreUing  in  bed. 

They  hare  no  children  bot  strife, 

And  slapping  between  them, — 

And  thonjgh  they  go  to  Dnnmow, 

(Unless  the  devil  hdp  t) 

To  fbllow  after  the  llitch 

They  never  obtain  it ; 

And  nnleis  they  both  ave  peii^ired, 

Thejlosetiie  Bacon. 

In  this  cnrions  passage  (the  earliest  kno^wn  mention  of  the  FUtch)  it  will  be 
obserred  that  express  reference  is  made  to  the  conditions  of  the  Custom. 

Some  forty  years  later— namely,  about  1400 — ^we  find  the  Bunmow  IHitdi 
spedaify  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  ''  Prolocue  to  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale." 
Ijie  Merry  Wife  is  laughingly  telHn^  how  she  treated  her  husbands,  and  shows 
that  they  nad  little  diance  of  obtaming  a  prize  for  matnmoBial  lelidty.  She 
archly  ODBcrrBs — 

Hie  Bacon  was  not  fet  for  hem  I  trow 
Tlist  some  men  ban  in  Essex  at  Bnnmow. 

The  next  mention  made  of  the  Custom  ooours  in  an  dd  tfaeok^peal  poon,  a 
aevt  of  paraphiase  in  yerse  of  the  Ten  Conmiandments,  written  tofwards  theyear 
1460,  and  of  which  some  extracts  are  printed  in  the  ^' BeU^ia  JmN^/mm"  by 
Wright  and  HaltiwelL  The  author  is  oommenting  on  the  Sofventh  GeumaBia- 
mtad,  and  with  great  seyerity  upon  ike  £ur  sex: 

I  can  fynd  no  man  now  that  wflle  enqnere 

The  pirfyt  wais  unto  Dnnmow; 

For  they  repent  hem  within  a  yere. 

And  many  within  a  weke,  and  sooner,  men  trew; 

That  cawiith  the  weisto  be  rough  and  oyergrew. 

That  no  man  muy  fynd  paUi  or  i 

The  world  is  turned  to  i 


Befe  and  moton  wyUe  senre  weH  enow, 
w^nd  ibr  to  seohe  so  ikrr  a  lytill  Bakon  flyk, 
Which  hath  kmg  hanggid  leely  and  taw; 
Jkad  the  wey  I  tefie  yowis  cumiberevs  and  tbykj 
Aad  tluyu  might  stomble,  and  take  ^  eryk; 
Therefore  bide  at  bone,  what  so  ever  hap, 
Tylle  the  world  be  tuniyd  to  another  jhiqp. 

Happily^  the  worid  is  now  "turned  to  another ^shspe/'  and  the  ways  to 
Bunmow  are  easily  to  be  found. 

Besides  what  has  been  cited,  it  h^  been  stated  to  me  by  "tiie  learned  antiqnariaRi 
md  jAakkogisty  Mr.  Thomas  Wright-^whom  I  am  hnpy  to  see  amongst  n»— 4^at 
afinsions  are  made  to  the  Custom  in  maoMiscripts  of  tne  later  part  of  the  fiftomth 
eentury,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  tiiese  are  not  easy  of  aeoess. 

Hie  first  Teconded  claim  of  Hhe  Dunmow  Fliteh  was  made  in  1^  Teign  of 
fieoiy  Urn  Sixiiu    To  how  many  loying  couples  the  piisBe  had  been  pimously 
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adjudffed  we  are  left  in  ignorance;  but  we  hope  we  may  assume  that  the 
candidates  had  been  numerous  and  successful,  though  the  register  of  them  is 
unluddly  lost. 

Chi  the  7th  of  April,  then,  in  the  year  1445,  Eichard  Wrifiht,  of  Bradbonr^e, 
near  Norwich,  appeared  before  John  Cannon,  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Little 
Dnnmow,  and  demanded  the  FlitcL  We  may  imagine  the  ceremonial—- at  once 
picturesque  and  mirthful — ^the  flrey  old  monastery  on  the  hiU,  with  its  courts 
thronged  with  townsfolk  from  Dunmow,  come  to  witness  the  show,  and  make 
holiday.  Minstrels  are  there,  mummers  and  merry-makers  of  all  kinds — ^monks 
from  the  oonyent,  smiling  at  the  unwonted  scene,  and  a  broad-backed  varlet 
bearing  the  guerdon  of  conjugal  happiness— a  knightly  personage,  with  an 
esquire  and  pages  in  attendance — fair  damsels  and  young  gallants,  laughing 
blithely — burgesses  &om  Bunmow  in  their  sober  gowns  and  caps — buxom 
dames  and  blooming  maidens— the  venerable  Prior  standing  beneath  the  porch 
of  the  convent  churcb,  and  the  loving  pair  kneeling  before  him  on  the  sharp 
stones,  and  reciting  the  oath.  We  may  also  conjure  up  the  long  procession 
that  ensued,  as  it  made  the  circuit  round  the  convent  walls,  monks,  pages, 
esquires,  minstrels,  youths,  and  maidens,  and  even  those  well-stricken  in  years. 
We  may  imagine  this  gleeful  procession  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  sports  and 
pastimes  with  which  the  day  concluded. 

How  changed  the  scene  m  1751,  when  the  last  Claim  was  made.  Dunmow 
itself  is  changed ;  scarce  a  trace  being  left  of  a  habitation  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
days.  The  dd  monastery  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  fragment 
of  the  conventual  churdi,  includmg  the  porch  beneath  which  the  Prior  had 
stood  in  dxfs  of  vore.  The  costumes  are  those  of  George  the  Second's  day,  and 
you  may  bring  them  before  you  at  once  by  recalling  one  of  Hogarth's  prints. 
A  portly  Vicar  occupies  the  place  of  the  Prior,  and  he  is  accompanied  oy  the 
Steward  of  the  Manor  and  other  officers,  who  honour  the  festival  with  their 
presence.  In  other  r^pects  the  ceremony  is  the  same.  The  happy  couple 
(John  Shakeshaft,  of  Weathersfiel4>  in  this  county,  and  Ann  his  wife)  have 
taken  the  oath,  and  received  the  prize,  and  are  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoulders, 
seated  together  in  the  ancient  chair— the  bachelors  and  maidens,  constituting 
the  jury,  walking  behind  them,  and  music  enlivening  their  progress  around  the 
precincts  of  the  old  prioiy. 

The  Conditions  of  the  Custom  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch  are,  that  the  candidates 
for  the  prize  shall  have  lived  together  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  with  per- 
fect affection,  and  without  a  quarrel,  for  a  Twelvemonth  and  a  Day — hard  con- 
ditions indeed,  but  proof  must  be  given  of  their  ful£bnent,  else  wOI  the  prize  be 
refused. 

We  have  two  claims  to  decide  upon  to-day— both  highly  reported  Mr.  James 
Badow,  of  Chipping  Ongar,  in  this  county,  builder,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  are 
first  on  the  list ;  an  exemplary  pair,  as  we  have  heard,  and  as  we  trust  wUl  be 
satisfactorily  established  The  second  claim  offers  a  marked  peculiarity,  inas- 
much as  it  IS  made  by  a  French  gentleman,  united  to  a  countrywoman  of  our 
own,  offering  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  Anfflo-French  alliance,  and  recom- 
mending itsdf  to  the  good  wishes  of  alL  But  though  it  will  be  especially 
gratifying  if  such  an  example  of  domestic  felidt^r  as  that  afford^  of  the 
Chevfuier  and  Madame  de  Chatelain  (the  claimants  in  question)  shall  go  forth 
to  the  world,  still,  precisely  the  same  formalities  must  be  observed  in  their  case 
as  in  that  of  our  Essex  couple. 

The  prizes  offered  are  products  of  the  place.  Our  Flitches  are  Dunmow  ted, 
Dunmow  fed,  and  Dunmow  cured;  and  I  trust  will  do  credit  to  the  purveyor, 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  town. 

And  now  a  word  in  explanation  of  my  own  i^pearance  before  vou  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  not  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Dunmow.  u  I  were,  no 
fears  need  be  entertained  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  good  old  Custom.  A 
Flitch  should  be  always  ready  for  a  loving  couple— to  oe  gained,  as  Hoiaoe 
Walpole  says,  "on  the  easiest  terms  in  tne  world."    I  would  hare  the  real 
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tiling;  and  not  a  sham  FHtoh,  Hke  that  at*Whichnotire»  orer  mj  hall  ohimnej- 
piece.  Bat  it  appeared  that,  although  happy  eonples  conld  be  foond,  bacon 
was  not  to  be  had  at  Little  Donmow,  ana  the  ancient  Cnstom  seeming  in 
danger  of  beoominff  obsolete.  Great  Donmow  advanced  to  tiie  rescue,  de- 
termined to  uphold  it  Certain  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place,  having  met 
together,  applied  to  m^  considering— why,  I  know  not— that  I  was  a  proper 
person  to  bestow  the  Flitch.  I  at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  acceded 
to  the  request ;  and  I  can  assure  jou  that  mj  mtification  was  enhanced^  when 
I  found  it  likely  I  should  have  two  Flitches  to  bestow  instead  of  one. 

Lover  as  I  am  of  ancient  Costoms— anxious  as  I  am  to  keep  alive  aU  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  to  see  old  sports  and  pastimes  practised  as  thev  were  once 
practised  in  Merrie  England — desirous  as  I  am  of  promoting,  to  tne  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  harmless  recreation  of  the  peopl&— it  is  matter  of  pride  and  re- 
joicmg  to  me  to  be  instrumental  in  reviving  such  a  ceremony  as  tne  good  old 
Custom  of  the  Dunmow  Fliteh  of  Bacon. 

The  address  was  received  with  very  general  applause,  and  the  aUosioos 
caught  at  with  a  quickness  we  had  not  anticipated.  There  was  a  general 
bnza  expressive  of  the  excitement  of  the  assemblage  when  the  crier  re- 
quested silence  for  the  conunencement  of 

THB  TRIALS. 

The  juiy  having  been  charged,  the  fair  members  raisinff  a  hearty  laush  by 
pouring  forth,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  they  would  well  and  truly  try, 
ftc,  a  rapid  fosillade  of  hearty  ''I  wills"— probably  thinking  they  were  at  the 
marriage  altar— and  the  claimants  being  summoned  to  draw  near,  the  ordeal  of 
the  day  proceeded. 

Mr.  KoBSBT  Bell  said  he  had  now  to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants.    They  would  have  ^thered  from  the  address  thev  had  just  heard, 
that  it  was  with  the  best  and  kmdliest  feelings  this  old  custom  had  been  relqved, 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  in  sincerity  and  gw>d  faith.    Like  all  such  revivals,  it 
was  liable  to  dorision  and  ridicule,  and  umortunately  the  English  were  a  sensi- 
tive people  on  that  point ;  and  this  had  no  doubt  deterred  many  from  supporting 
customs  of  this  kind.  But  our  ancestors  were  wiser  in  this  respect  than  we  were. 
They  also  were  open  to  ridicule,  but  thev  were  not  so  sensitive  to  its  effects. 
Now  in  alljuion  to  the  establishment  of  this  old  custom,  he  might  observe  that 
oontemporaneoualy  with  it  there  existed  in  France,  with  men  of  snllantry  and 
women  of  wit,  an  mstitution  similar  to  this  in  the  Courts  of  Love,  of  which  they 
had  all  heard.    They  were  tribunals  for  the  adjudication  of  questions  before 
marria£[e,  simihir  to  this  alter  marriage ;  but  he  trusted  it  did  not  follow  that 
love  mi(^t  not  exist  as  purely  and  intenselv  in  one  state  as  in  the  other. 
(Cheers.)    The  Courts  of  Love  were  instituted  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  society;  they  existed  and  flourisned  in  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours  for  two  hundred  years,  and  when  the  Troubadours 
decUned,  the  Courts  of  Love  fell  into  disuse.    These  courts  were  presided  over 
by  the  most  distinguished  persons,  sometimes  by  eminent  women,  amongst 
whom  wodd  be  found  Queen  El^nore,  the  Viscountess  Ermengarde  of  mr- 
bonne,  and  the  famous  Countess  of  Champagne  ;  and  sometimes  ir  princes  and 
nobles,  incbding  in  the  illustrious  roll  toe  names  of  Bicbard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
Alphonsns  of  Airagon,  and  the  Dauphin  of  Auveroiie.    The  main  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  re^plate  the  mteroourse  of  lovers,  which,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  said,  did  not  reouire  regulation,  as  lovers  were  best  left  to  themselves ; 
but  if  any  young  lady  haa  a  slight  or  wron^  to  complain  of  she  here  found  prompt 
redress ;  if  a  gentleman  had  to  complain  of  coldness  or  broken  promises  he  pre- 
ferred his  complaint ;  the  matter  was  investieated,  and  a  verdict  was  pronounced 
that  was  held  of  as  much  authority  as  that  of  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom.    To  show  the  nature  of  these  courts  he  would  mention  some  of  the 
cases  brought  before  them.    One  was  a  case  in  which  the  lady  bound  her  lover 
never  to  speak  publicly  in  her  praise ;  but  on  one  occasion  heiuring  her  assailed 
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lit  ooManT,  he  dBfendod  ber,  and  uroucmoed  aa  f mrttniiajtio  e 
her.  The  iadjr  bnmglit  him  before ine  Govt  of  Love,  buk  it  was  hefi  thati 
oonditioii  waa  IHegal,  aaui,  tiierefore,  not  bindii^,  the  fint  and  panunount  dotj 
oi  a  gentiemaB  in  l^ese  dreiiiDatBiioea  being  to  defend  the  diaiiacter  of  her  to 
idiom  he  was  eogaMl;  and  the  oonrt  oondeiMwd  the  hdj  to  hv  him  again 
more  warmk  than  me  did  before.  (Langfater.)  Jbiotfaer  was  the  case  oi  a 
seozvlaiT  wSho  was  enployed  to  cany  messages  between  two  hyvera ;  he  M  in 
loTe  wim  the  htdj,  and  supplanted  the  gentleman  he  repreaentod.  The  deoaoB 
of  the  ooQzt  was,  thai  die  seorelaiy  was  wectiqr  of  the  hdr^  and  the 
lady  o^  the  seeretaiy,  and  that  neither-  of  them  was  fit  to  be  aomfttediito 
sometj  again.  (Laii^ter.)  Bnt  to  retam  to  this  Custom  of  Dnnmow.  Ob- 
jectiMm  had  been  tak^  to  it,  as  these  wen  to  all  amasements^  for  thesfr  nan 
some  pe<^e  who  were  alwajs  ready  to 

Oompound  fbr  sins  they  aie  indfaied  to, 

By  dfamning  those  they  hove  no  mmd  to. 
(Laaghtar.)  This  oeBenton^  was  objeeted  to  beoanse  it  wonld  bring  a  lar|B;e 
body  of  people  toj^eidier,  and  because  there  was  likely  to  be  a  d^;ree  of  hilant j 
amongst  them  which  it  was  considered  they  ought  not  to  enjoy ;  but  let  Ihem 
look  back  to  the  manner  in  which  these  thin^  were  treated  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  see  the  effect  of  it  m  the  reaction  that  followed  te 
Bestoration.  As  to  crowds  coming  together,  he  trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  not  to  make  it  the  means  of  exoess ;  and  the  people,  he  thought,  mi^t 
oesa£^TlefttatheiBBelTes.  (Cheers.)  It  had  also  been  said  that  this^was 
not  » fegitiinate  roriTal,  beoanse  Little  Dmnnow,  where  the  oeremony  in 
(dden-  times  took  pkce,  was  two  miles  from  thai  spot*  Now*  then  were 
cnstons  in  which  locality  was  an  indispensable  matter,  but  there  were  <Aki&n 
in  which  it  was  not.  For  instance,  if  they  undertook  to  visit  a  oertain  durine 
ihey  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  tiiat  particular  spot.  But  this  ooatom  was- not 
a  cufliom  of  locality---the  place  was  an  accident,  not  an  essential.  Th^  had 
heaid  that  it  ezistea  in  Staffordshhos,  in  Germany,  andin  Eranoe*  Its  esaeiitisl 
dement  was  its  address  to  the  human  afl!sctions»  and  he  was  sure  that  i^  wen 
not  confined  to  a  locality,  and  nnght  be  celebre^  in  Qieat  as  well  as  in  Little 
Dunmow.  (Cheers^)  Whererer  there  were  true  hearts  and  happy  maniagea^ 
wherever  people  had  love  and  trust,  and  could  estnnate  the  inflnenoe  of  woman 
on  society*— wherever  i^ese  things  were  found,  there  they  were  in  the  nglit 

Jilaee,  and  above  all  they  were  particularly  in  the  right  i^aoe  i^  Dunmow. 
Cheos.)  He  now  prooeeded  to  the  object  of  the  dar,  and  to  draw  fttraition  to 
tiie  claims  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  findin  tbe 
dass  of  society  to  which  he  belonged  a  case  of  a  more  intoesting  natare.  He 
oocupied  a  position  to  which  he  had  risen  by  his  own  industry  and  perseveranoe. 
He  began  life  in  a  humble  situation,  and  had  nothing  to  rely  upon,  but  his  own 
unatded  exertions ;  but  his  energy  was  great,  and  he  had  conquered  foitune. 
(Cheete.)  He  was  now  in  circumstances  creditaUe  to  himself  uid  satisfiuitory 
for  his  friends  to  contemplate.  A  more  admirable  example  of  succeMful  effort, 
and  of  a  strict  discharge  of  domestic  and  professional  req[>onsibilitieB  could 
harc^  be  adduced  than  that  which  he  should  present  to  them,  when  he  called 
Mr.  Barlow  forward  as  the  first  witness  in  his  own  case.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  DuDLET  CosTELLO  ssid,  his  learned  friend  had  performed  today  what  he 
knew  must  be  to  him  an  extremely  pleasant  duty — that  of  presenting  to  this 
court  no  fewer  than  four  claimants  for  participation  in  the  time-honourea  custom 
of  Dunmow.  His  duty,  he  regretted  to  say,  was  not  of  so  agreeable  a  nature  as 
that  of  his  learned  friend,  but  he  should  l>e  happy,  indeed,  if  in  its  performance 
he  failed  to  invalidate  the  flattering  statements  his  friend  had  made  conoenung 
the  domestic  happiness  of  his  interesting  clients.  But  while  he  gave  utterance 
to  this  feeling,  he  was  equally  under  the  necessity  of  dechuring  that  he  could  not 
suffer  his  assertions  to  go  forth,  without  examining  their  validity.  The  ladies 
and  gentiemen  of  the  jury  might  believe  him  that  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  assembled  here  to-day  was  no  trivial  matter,  no  mere  idle  pastime  of 
th»  hour,  no  slight  or  frivolous  occasion,  as  some  persons  had  not  been  bad^ward 
to  assert,  but  one  that  bore  in  the  most  direct  and  earnest  way — ^though  the  man- 
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xar  xMtjaa^  bo  homefy-HopoiL  tktfc  wfaieliirw  the  fini  olnwt  of  o«r  domestic 
OK^  t^'  TmJUst^n  of  the  jayBi  aacl  oomfofts  of  momed  Ufe.  To  tatt  the 
smoeritj  of  those  vows  which  deoland  tJk  tiie  altei  thai  cottBtant  afleetioii  akmld ' 
ensr*  piWBl,  aad  lon^  honomv  and  obedienoe  be  in  tun  futhfnlly  TCndwed^ 
tibecntonatBaxmiowj-^  histoijrof  wlitich  hia  lardship  had  so  detflyud 
ekxiueiitly  described— was  originally  instituted.  That  it  had  been  a  most  siiDeoaai 
M  iiattotian  tfae  reeordsof  uswasHlajof  six  fanncb^ 

He  conid  not,  as  his  lordship  had  observed,  point  outt^  at  this  distaaoe  of  time; 
tfaeeaii&at'Wiio  did henoiir  to) theofaaerraBoe^  neither  could  he indioate aU  the 
fintaaiterQaodidatea;  Int  that  it  was  alwaya  a  fiyniliar  inititation  they  wo«kl' 
haxmitam  ikmhiftof  itairesppeaiaBce  at  muneioiiB  intemda  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  tiie30oiiiity,.uid.frmn.thi8  ptttittenticiroamatBBOB  abo,  that  the  estebiishnient 
of  a  claim  to  the  flitch  was  a  pioreKbial.  ezpNtam  for  attaining  the  hia^ieBl. 
nsflit of  domaatie. fiedioity,.  The  pnrpoee of  tne  coatem  wn  boEMt  awl&ae; 
and  aU  those  who  in  earnestness  of  heart  had  demaauied  and  obtained  the 
nmab  eofvtad  reward;  had  themselves-  been  living  evidences  of  hcmei^  and 
truth.  They  who  came  forward  to  oLum  the  flit(£  had  a  high  object  in  view/ 
tiiD'aotritaBif  being  a  puUio  tribute  to  virtoa;  and  the  mamtenanoe  of  the  ob- 
servance was  virtue's  recognition.  It  was,  then,  as  the  gundiaa  of  a  custom, 
whoM'tantecw  w«i»  so  eimeUing,  whose  design  was  in  every  way  so  praiae- 
woiiiiy,  i^Bt  he  made  bis  appearance  in  this  court.  He  entertained  Uttie^ 
doubt  that  his  learned  friend  nad,  in  both  the  instanoea  which  he  intended  to 
brinf  forward,  what  was  temwd  a  stcong  case,  and  his  desire  was  to  nu^  each 
ol  tosm:  stooBfler  by  subjecting  them  to  the  ordeal  of  dose  inquiry.  The  field 
timt  was  gainsa  wkmaid  a  contest  was  one  upon  which  no  Lmxels  grew  wor^- 
wearing;  that  wreath  alone  was  prized  which  it  had  cost  them  a  struggle  to 
obtain.    (Cheers.) 

Ifr.  Jaasfi*  Bamw-waa  thou  called,  and,  in  answer  to  questions,  said,  I  Uve  at 
Chipping  Ongar,  and  have  done  so  for  twenty-three  years;  I  was  bom  in  the 
pansn  (3  SheUy,  and  bsomJife  aa  aploughboy  there;  I  then  went  out  for  four 
years  as  factotum  to  a  lady}. 

Mg-Bstti  -That  was  an  exceedingly  good  preparation  for  the  position  in  which 
yov.MPeniyw'plaoed.    (Laughter.) 

.  Mr.  Barlow— I  saved  a  little  money  and  then  apprenticed  myself,  and  for* 
mnft^mtfB'woiisBd  aa  iouxneyman,  and  then  took  the  business  of  my  brother-in- 
Umi  and'I  an  tolcEab^  satisfied  with-my  position. 

Mr.  Bell^What  was  the  mode  you.  adopted— what  was  the  secret  of  your 
I? 


Hr,  Bstdg^^-rLlaid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  do  justice  to  every  one  who  employed 
me ;  I  have  suffered  much  fromill  health,  but  I  alwvfS'foimd  where  there  was' 
a  vnll  tese  was  away,  and  when  I  could  not  give  orcfers  myself  I  wrote  them ; 
I  hawe  had  losses  from  the  viUany  of  a  Mend,  but  I  did  nothing  to  him ;  he  is 
now  in.Aneiaca,  but  from  my  own  former  good  feeling  I  would  not  betray  him. 

Mr;  Bell — ^Nowitum  to  a  delicate  question.  How  lon^  did  you  know  Mrs. 
Barlow  before  you  married  her  ? — ^Four  years  ?  our  courtship  was  earned  on  by 
kttsra^  as  we  were  a  hundred  miles  apait,  but  seeing  her  good  qualities  I 
sekcted  her  fitoni' several  others. 

You.  have  heard  that  it  waa  asserted  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  there  is  a 
soitrof  synqiathetio  powder  that  will  make  a  person  a  hundred  miles  off  love  you. 
Did  yon  use  any  ot  that  love  powder  in  vour  correspondence?  (Laughter.) 
Have  you  ever  had  a  quarrel  witn  Mrs.  Barlow  P— Decidedly  not. 

You  have  differed  in  opinion,  I  suppose  ?— Not  on  any  material  point  so  as  to 
oraate  ill  feeling.  When  I  have  been  sittmg  at  tea^  she  has  said  you  have  had 
three  cups  of  tea,  when  I  thought  I  had  two.    (Lau^ter.) 

What  did  you  say  then  P— I  said,  veiy  well,  then  I  would  have  no  more. 
(Laughter.) 

I  simpose  you  perfisctly  well  understood,  from  your  knowledge  of  her  character, 
what  me  meant  when  she  said  that  you  had  had  three  cups  of  tea  P — She  had  no 
wish  to  go  into  argument  on  the  matter— the  thing  was  settled.    (Laughter.) 

Did  you  ever  differ  from  her  on  the  subject  of  colours  P — I  think  not« 
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Tou  haye  had  just  such  differences  as  were  sufficient  to  cause  a  little  luSt  on 
the  waters  of  life  and  keep  them  fresh  ?— Certainly  not.  Do  you  mean  the  first 
year  of  our  marriage,  or  tne  whole  fifteen  years  ? 

Ah,  that  is  a  l^J  point  i  I  must  leave  it  for  the  jndge  to  decide.  (Laughter.) 
When  did  you  think  of  claiming  the  flitch?— I  always  had  my  eye  on  the 
matter. 

Now,  have  you  ever  felt  a  passing  pang  of  jealousy,  though  you  haye  not 
expressed  it  P — Certainly  not. 

What  was  the  feeding  of  your  friends  when  you  claimed  the  bacon?— Some 
M^proved  and  some  joked  us  about  it ;  there  has  been  a  degree  of  ill-feeUng»  and 
i  supposed  it  was  envy.  (Laughter.)  I  think,  generally  speaking,  tliia  moYC- 
ment  is  popular  amongst  what  I  call  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  and  the  only 
persons  wh6  turn  it  into  jeers  are  |)eople  of  my  own  class. 

You  never  regretted  your  marriage  ?— Certainly  not ;  my  only  objection  is 
that  the  years  flow  by  too  quickly.    TLaughter.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Costello — ^I  came  early  to  Dunmow  this  moming^  and 
I  got  up  early  to  get  ready  for  that  purpose. 

And  when  you  were  prepared  was  Mrs.  B.  quite  ready  ?— I  bdieye  she  was 
ready  first.    (Laughter.) 

Now,  are  you  sure  that  the  flitch  itself  was  not  the  chief  object  that  broi^t 
you  here  to-day?  Man's  appetite  is  fraQ ;  are  you  not  in  reality  very  fond  of 
oacon  ? — ^I  don't  much  care  about  it. 

Is  not  Mrs.  B.  ?-^I  dare  say  she  would  like  a  rasher. 

Does  she  prefer  it  fried?  You  know  there  have  been  quarrels  on  this  point, 
which  are  recorded  in  a  well-known  song. — ^I  never  inquired  in  what  iray  she 
preferred  her  bacon.    (Laughter.) 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying  an  umbrella  ?— I  am. 

Was  that  umbrella  when  you  were  going  out  in  a  huny  ever  mislaid?— It 
may  have  bten. 

And  what  did  you  do  then  ?— I  hunted  for  it.    (Lauffhter.) 

Without  losinff  your  temper  ? — Just  so.    flAUghter!) 

Is  Mrs.  B.  in  the  habit  oi  doing  up  her  bacx  hair  of  a  night  ?    (Laughter.) 

Mr,  Bell  objected  to  this  question.  Back  hair  was  a  mystery  of  the  toilet, 
and  entitled  to  ]^rotection,  like  a  priviWed  communication. 

In  the  cold  winter  nights  which  we  had  a  few  months  a^,  did  you,  before 
Mrs.  B.  was  ready  to  retire— did  you,  I  ask,  enter  the  nuptial  couch  and  warm 
Mrs.  B.'s  pkce  for  her  ?— Sometimes  she  was  in  bed  first.    (Laughter.) 

The  Preudent  thought  this  examination  could  not  be  pursued  further. 

Mrs.  Bariow  was  then  called  and  asked,  did  Mr.  B.  fall  in  love  with  her,  or 
she  with  him  ?— He  with  me,  of  course.    (Laughter.) 

Now,  it  is  said  that  a  ladv  has  always  one  secret  tnat  she  calls  her  own— had 
you  that  secret  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Barlow  ?— I  never  had  any  secret  firom 
my  husband;  he  is  of  a  lively  temper  to  me.  I  recollect  him  in  periods  of 
suffering,  depression,  and  iUness,  ana  I  never  saw  any  varii^on  in  his  temper; 
I  never  regretted  my  marriage  with  him. 

Cross-examined— It  annoys  me  to  see  the  house  dirtied  after  it  has  been  done 
up  with  care;  but  on  such  a  day  as  this,  if  Mr.  B.  comes  in  and  leaves  the 
marks  of  his  dirty  feet  on  the  carpet  I  don't  mind  it.  (Laughter.)  He  has 
kept  dinner  waiting,  but  I  have  never  said  "  Qoodness  gracious,  James,  I  wish 
you  would  consider  other  people,"  because  I  knew  he  was  about  his  businflss 
and  my  interests. 

Now,  do  your  chimneys  ever  smoke? — Sometimes. 

Your  husband  is  a  builder,  and  have  jom  ever  observed  to  Mr.  Barbw  that 
you  thought  he  might  have  done  something  to  prevent  that? — ^Never. 

Then,  you  have  no  great  faith  in  Mr.  flow's  abilities  in  that  way? 
(Laughter.)    Now,  as  to  the  keys. 

Mr.  Bell  objected  to  the  question.  The  keys  were  always  held  sacred  in  the 
ladies'  possession,  and  his  friend  had  no  right  to  make  use  of  them  to  unlodL 
the  secrets  of  married  life.    (Laughter.) 
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Maiy  Ann  Clark  had  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbv  a  long  time,  and  nerer 
heard  them  saj  an  anffij  word  to  one  another. 

Do  you  hehere  that  thej  have  conspired  for  fifteen  jears  to  make  one  another 
as  hsppj  as  thej  conld,  merely  to  claim  this  baoonf— I  did  not  know  that  they 
had  any  idea  of  claiming  it. 

Gross-examined.— I  may  hare  seen  Mrs.  B.  in  a  new  bonnet,  hat  I  never 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  purchase  of  that  bonnet  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
piromise  of  a  quarreL 

Ton  know  that  famous  song  in  which  the  quarrel  between  a  oouple,  name- 
sakes of  yours,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  flitchP— 4)h  yes,  sir!  My  husband  has 
often  sung  it  to  me,  delightful ! 

And  no  such  dispute  ever  arose  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  ?— Nerer,  to 
myknowledge. 

Have  you  ever  dined  with  the  Barlows  ?— I  can't  say  I  have  dined,  but  I 
have  oltoi  tea'd  and  supp'd  with  them. 

WilBam  Nicholas,  governor  of  the  Onsar  Union-house,  thought  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barlow  were  a  veiy  happv  couple,  ami  justly  entitled  to  the  mtcL 

Cross-examined. — ^I  have  had  a  hand  of  wnist  with  them,  and  they  have  been 
partners,  and  Mrs.  B.  may  have  trumped  Mr.  B.'s  ace,  and  he  has  kept  his 
temper.    (Laughter.) 

Ind  you  ever  see  a  suspicious-looking  stick  hanging  up  behind  Mr.  B.'s  door  ? 

Witness. — ^A  ground  ash  P 

Mr.  CosteDo.— No,  I  should  say  a  crab  rather? — ^Never. 
^  Mr.  Costello  then  said  there  was  nothing  struck  him  in  the  matter  to  induce 
him  to  resist  the  claim,  except  those  suspicious  three  cups  of  tea.   If  his  friend 
oould  reconcile  that  he  should  be  content. 

Mr.  Bell  submitted  that  the  very  circumstances  relating  to  the  three  cups  of 
tea  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  Mr.  Bariow's  docility  of  temper;  and  he  appealed  to 
that  low  sweet  voice  they  had  heard  in  Mrs.  B.,  which  he  was  sure  must  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  jury  as  to  ensure  a  verdict  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  said  he  thought  the  case  was  su£Soiently  made  out,  but  it  was 
for  the  Jury  to  decide. 

The  Jury  found  unanimously  that  the  claimants  were  entitled,  and  the 
jmnouncement  was  received  with  rounds  of  cheers. 

THB  CHBVAIJEB  AKD  MADAMB  DB  CHATBLADl's  CLADC. 

Mr.  Bell  then  opened  the  case  for  M.  de  Chatekun,  who,  he  said,  was  a  gentle- 
—  j'-^' — •  t^-j  Ifj  jjjj  literary  attainments— whose  pursuits  were  litenry,  as 


were  also  ihoee  of  his  lady;  and  he  looked  on  it  as  a  healthy  sip  <^  pubUo 
opinion  that  a  man  liVa  him  should  come  forward  to  daim  the  nitch,  for  it  gave 
interest  as  weU  as  sanction  to  this  time-honoured  custom. 

M.  de  Chatelain  was  then  examined,  and  he  stated  that  he  came  firom  Paris  and 
met  "MtkAiufff^  inLondon,  and  had  been  married  to  her  twelve  years ;  his  pursuits 
were  literaiy,  and  so  were  those  of  Madame,  and  he  found  the  idea  a  fallacy  that 
a  clever  woman  did  not  make  a  good  wife. 

Mr.  BeH— Was  this  a  love  match? 

M.  de  Chatelain.— Oh,  certainly.  (Lauffhter.)  In  fact,  I  fell  in  love  with  per- 
sonal  bumty  and  mental  endowments,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  lament  my 
marriage,  or  to  suppose  that  my  firat  estimate  of  Madame  was  too  high— on  the 
contraiy,  I  find  her  a  much  more  excellent  person  than  I  supposed  her  to  be. 
We  never  had  anv  difference;  we  have  Uvea  in  France,  but  the  difference  in 
habits  did  not  leaa  to  any  difference  of  opinion. 

Cross-examined.— Never  had  any  difference  of  opinion  on  political  subjects. 
He  admired  all  Englishwomen,  but  bved  one. 

Madame  de  Chatelain— I  have  heard  M.  de  Chatelain's  evidence,  and  I  concur 
in  what  he  has  stated;  I  have  never  found  occasion  in  any  instance  to  regret  mv 
marriage;  we  always  write  in  one  room,  and  we  are  able  to  compose  much 
better  than  if  we  wrote  alone ;  I  do  not  entertain  the  notion  that  women  oru^ht 
to  be  returned  to  parliament ;  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  ladies  should  be 
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called  in'  to  mast  in  making  laws ;  I  think  isroman's  poper  dnty  lies  at  heme, 
and  in  perfonninff  her  domestic  dnties'^  beat  HMOoi  net  miasioiL 

GroflS'exaBnnea^— I  ins  married  in  Eta^and,  and  promised  to  qImt— the 
Erench  serrioei  I  think,  has  the  same  pR«Bse»  bnt  I  am*  not  sore ;  and  I  haw 
never  foimd  it  grating  or  unpleasant  to  do  anything  that  I  hare  been  told  l^^ 
M.  de  Chatelain. 

Miss  Eearsl^,  a^porttait-painter,  sail,  in  herprofesnon  she  had  studied 
physiognomy,  and  she  had  formed  an  opinion  of  gentleness  and  good  tenper-ftomi 
Madame'^  iaoe';  had-  known  them  sixteen  years,  bnt  had  neTer  kno^m  them 
qoarrel,  and  'thooght  the j  were,  in  faet,  a  profoondly  hajmy  pair. 

M.  Donn^  said,  ne  came  from  Normandy,  and  had  niowxi  M.  de  Chatelaiii  tUriy' 
Toaie ;  he  looked' better  and  happier  sinoe  his  marriage,  which  ha  attributed  to 
nis  happiness  in  that  state.  (Laughter.)  Had  never  seen  an  instance  of 
unpleasantness  between  tiiem;  they  were  always  cheeifol,  ever  good  tempered, 
and  ever  united. 

Ooss^xamined: — Hiad  dined  en  ^^ar^on  with  M.  de  Chatelain,  but  nerct  heard 
him  singing  "We  won't  go  home  till  mormnr/'    (Laughter.) 

1&.  Oostello'was  so  sstisied  with  the  evi&nee  that  he  had  nottdng  to  say 
against  thec^aim. 

Mr.  Bell  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  proofs  were  so  strooK  that  his 
friend  despured^  shaking  them ;  and  it  w«8  therefore  unneoessaiy  &  him  to 
address  the  jury. 

The  maidens  and  bachelors  found  for  the  obumants,  and  amidst  plaudits  and 
congratulatiansi  l^e  proceedings  in  the  town-hall  closed. 

Af^r  the  trials  had  terminated,,  the  procession  was  formed;  it  was 
CKceUently  amaged,  and  gave  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the  beneficial' 
effects  wmch.  would  resiidt  from  therevivaL  of  the  custom,  for  I  overheard* 
several  good*looUng  cooples  expressmg  their  regret  diai  they  had  not  put 
in  a  olium  in  time.     So  general^  indeed^  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  tfar 
**  Custom  of  Dnnmow,'^  that  I  (&d  sure  that  i^  by  its- revival;  the  domestic 
comfort  of  only  one  family  be  enhanced,  Mc  Ainsworth  must  feel  amply 
repaid  for  the  expense  and  trouble  he  has  incurred.     Of  course  me 
principal  attraction  in  the  procession  for  the  <<  outsiders  "was  offered  by 
^e  presence  of  the  successful  candidates,  who  proceeded,  each  couple  in 
a  carriage  and  four  deeked  with  streamers^  and  preceded  and  followed  by 
hanners  and  music,  the  flitches^  gaily  ornamented,  being  borne  before 
them,  to  a. field  witheut  the  town,  where  they  were  in  due  form  bestowed 
upoq  them..  Mk  Barhwr  addressed  the  assembled  makitude,  and  delivered 
an  excellent  speech  (evidbotly  Botimprompiu  fiui  a  hmr)  with  proper 
emphasis  and  eood  dtso^etion.     The  chevalier  also  addressed  the  people 
in  a  few  well-cnosen  words,  and  the  ceremonywas  at  an  end. 


A  PASBAOB  IN  THE  LEPE  OF  THE  LATE  CZAB. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  is  with  the  past  He  died  in  his  harness  full  kingly. 
He  wrought  to  the  endin  his  mission  as  the  Autocrat  of  that  vast  em- 
pire which  he  sought  to  aggrandise  in  defiance  of  the  ^^  woe"  denounced 
against  those  (whether  «  Kaisers"  or  misers)  who  "join  field  to  field*— 
"  till  there  be  no  place  left"  (for  others),  "  and  they  be  placed  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth.**  (Isiuah  v.)  When  History  comes  to  pass  the 
race  of  Bomaooff  in  review,  then  will  Nicholas  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as 
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Urn  <fcfrieped  amUdawiit  of  ii>e  plant  o£  Peter— of  tli»  oopifity  of  C»« 
Aerine — some  would  say  of  the  madness  of  Paul.  Future  genemtiou  will 
•••  in  him  th#  psnonifioatMn  of  Bfsian  oraft,  diplomMj,  and  andstiony 
'l  to  tka  p«mt  of  aiomsflion  and  diaaomnlarek 


dl  xipaned  to  the  p«mt  of  aggnssion  and  < 

CosneotoBe  has  Men  bo^  aa  to  the  seal  oaaM  of  the  emperor^a  dnih : 
ifcltta  Mfli  hliiwdsaiwg  about  seaond  causes  and  forgettiiig  the  prinaiy 
aaasek  InflBnaa  has  been  talked  of.  Dr.  Ofnmfle,  with  the  felioitv 
€f  a  '^Morph/s  AhnaMMk,"  had  fixed  bodi  adieaMe  and  adate  which 
mmsi  be  fiatal  to  Nicholas :  he  made  aiud^  hit*  as  to  one^-he  waa  wide 
o£the  mMk  aate  the  otfaei.  We  have  Ifttle  doubt  that  on  fall  Tiew  of 
th»  whole  case^  and  when  we  stand  hr  enough  off  to  ezanrine  all  its 
beaffngs,  it  wiU  be  adanttedaa  aa  estaUished  fini  that  the  Caar  dbd:  of 
— oventretehiBg  hiMstf  i 

BUkalas's  Is^gth.  of  liaab  waa  well  known^  and  8jnd)olised  well  that 
towering  ambition  whioh  ^  bestrid  diia  narrow  worid  like  a  Coloasua"— * 
tkaignsat  £mI  to  which  dnaro^al  giant  laid  his  pUns,  piled  hk  feftifica- 
ti0n%  and  gicded  all  his  eaeigies^  was  to  stvetoh  *'  from  sea  ta  sea)'*  to 
flisBl  one  foot  at  Boaianuid,  anotbev  at  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  mla  all 
twiiwean,  eiiiiar  by  hiansetf  or  his  royal  ptoeonaids.  He  bsld  tins  sotfi-as 
an  **'  arriere  pensSef*"  a  secret  weii  kept,  dnimg  the  long  period  while  ha 
pk^ied  the-  ^  Caaserrator  of  the  peaee  of  Europe^'*  At  leiu;th  he  deemed 
ibat  **  the  hoar  wasooaiM  aad  the  man. :"  he  made  his  stri^  orefseachad 
hiasarify  and  fell  to  rise  no  mcnaw  ffis  enterprise  was  just  one  of  those  of 
which  the  diffibolty  and  danger  conld  be  fully  known  only  in  the-aiteaiipti 
Miaholaa  dieeovvred  them  when  too  late  to  dsaw  back  from'  thv  sala 
blunden  oi  a  lifelong  poKey.  His  imperial  and  imperious  spirit  conld  not 
brook  to  own  its  error,  and  he  paid  his-  life  as  the  penalty  of  miscfdcula- 
tion.  Let  the  doctors  say*  what  tney  will,  this  ia  the  true  diagnosb  of  the 
daatb-diserder  of  the  "^  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bnsrias." 

I  believe^  ihaGarnever  saw  the  <*  dark  bhie  waters"  of  the  coveted 
Meditegranean  bat  onoe,  and  that  was  in  184^^  when  a  most  coavenisnt 
illness  of  hb  imperial  consort  gave  him  the  pretext  for  risiting  mmaj 
Italy,  and  casting  a  loi^ing  eye  upon  that  jea  where  he  hoped  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  see  his  na?ries  ride,  and  to  airire  there  himself  by  his  own 
smeotW^traaoe  from  the  Bnaine.  Then  it  was  that  probably  for  the  first 
time  on  reoonl  the  Paper  of  the  Oreek^  and  the  Pope  of  the  Latin  Com^ 
muaion  held  converse  and  council  togethec,  eaA  doubtioM  "  wise  in  his 
own  Qonoeits^"  intent  upon  his  own  ol^ects,  and  planning  in  his  innwat 
seoL  how  he  mig^t  turn  to  asoount  this  '^  keen  encounter  of  wit  and 
palicy^"  ^'  veiled  under  a  show  of  studied  courtesy  and  respect."  It  was 
daxiog  this  visit  of  the  Czar  to  the  Pontiff  that  an  incident  occumd  in 
whii^  all  that  is  involved  in  tin  present  eventful  struggle  and  its  issue 
oeemed  to  hang  upon  a  hair,  which  the  fieine  and  unruly  will  of  aa 
individual  mig^t  have  snapped  inan  instant— and,  tiiat  it  did  not  do  s(^ 
will,  I  think,  be  thought  a  dark  mystery  when  the  story  is  told. 

When  at  Borne,  I  had  an  acquaintance  to  whose  civilities  I  was  in- 
debted for  nraoh  infermation»  to  wfaioh  subsequent  evente  have  given  a 
curious  interest,  and  significance^  He  was  of  the  Pope's  household — an 
oedemafltic  of  course— but,  by  his  connexion  with  some  of  the  military  aa* 
iborities,  conversant  beyond  others  with  the  general  news  of  Rome.  Who- 
tiisr  from  choice,  as  he  said,  or  from  a  zeal  for  conversion,  as  some 
sospacted,  he  much  affected  English  society,  and  always  affirmed  tiiat  ha 
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found  a  great  charm  in  ihe  unreserve  and  frankness  of  Ins  EngUsb  ao* 
imaintanoe. 

With  Monsignor I  had  many  ''  discusnons  amicale^  on  rdi- 

gious  subjects.  If  with  me  his  object  was  ^'conTersion/'  he  certainlpr 
'^  took  nothing  by  his  motion,"  while  I  gained  a  good  deal  from  his  dn- 
lities  and  communications:  his  arguments  served  rather  to  strengthen 
than  weaken  my  own  convictions^  and  from  his  politico-religious  chit-chat 
I  obtained  much  knowledge  not  otherwise  accessible  to  me.  I  wdl  re- 
member the  simple  exultation  with  which  he  communicated  to  me  the 
"  great  point"  his  Church  had  just  attained,  in  getting  possession  of  ^<  the 
church-key  of  Bethlehem,**  Monsignor calculated  as  little  as  my- 
self at  the  time  to  what  a  mine  of  combustibles  this  was  to  prove  a 
kindling  spark ;  he  was  only  viewing  as  a  diplomatic  triumph  over  the 
*'  achismatic  Greeks"  a  drcumstance  which  has  now  brought  a  world  in 
arms  into  deadly  conflict  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Speaking  one  day  of  the  Papal  army,  in  which  his  unde  held  a  high 

command,  Monsignor told  me  that  it  was  a  force  composed  of  all 

nations — '^  as  became  a  Catholic  force" — he  said,  smiling;  tmit  Switaer- 
laod  contributed  largely  from  its  Catholic  cantons,  but  thj&t  they  had  also 
many  Poles.  And  then  he  told  me  the  following  story,  but  with  an  Italian 
vivadty  and  force  of  diction  which,  while  it  impressed  the  narrative  upon 
my  memory,  I  cannot  pretend  to  impart  to  my  repetition  of  it. 

*'  Two  years  since,"  he  said,  *'  the  Russian  Emperor  was  here.  Although 
a  *  scUmaiicOt*  he  is  a  great  man — <  veratnente  un*  uomo  di  grandezza*^-^ 
and  was  received  accordingly  by  '  la  sua  SancHiaj*  in  all  courtesy ;  and 
when  he  departed  it  was  with  a  guard  of  honour  to  Gvita  Veochia." 

"  What  ?"  said  I,  «  die  Guardi  NobUe  ?" 

The  Roman  drew  himself  up. 

*'  Oh,  no ;  the  Roman  nobles  never  put  themselves  on  duty  but  for  ihe 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  person ;  but  the  Russian  had  a  picked  guard  of  our 
best  cavahy;  and  a  bad  ride  they  had  of  it.  A  curious  thing  happened, 
which  I  will  relate,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

I  bowed  my  head  in  attention,  and  he  proceeded. 

**  You  know  tiiat  I  live  in  the  palazzo  of  my  unde,  the  general.  It 
happened  that  I  was  at  home,  and  my  uncle  d)sent,  when  the  com- 
mandant of  the  escort  came  to  make  his  report  to  the  military  governor 
oi  Rome ;  booted,  splashed,  and  weaxy,  he  was  impatient  to  deliver  in 
Ins  returns  and  be  gone.  But  while  he  waited,  I  conversed  with  him  as  an 
old  acquamtance,  a  brave  man,  a  good  sddier,  and  a  refugee  Pde,  who, 
as  a  devout  son  of  the  Church,  had  fled  before  the  persecution  of  our 
faidi  in  <  White  Russia,'  of  which  you  have  doubtiess  heard — who  has  not? 
After  a  littie  conversation,  in  which  he  seemed  disturbed  and  absent,  he 
said  to  me,  abruptiy,  *  Father,  I  wish  to  tell  you  some&ing,  but  it  is  not 
a  confeenon — no — ^for  it  was  no  sin,  but  a  great  victory  which  I  gained 
yesterday.  JEToto  that  Calmuch  travels  I-^he  travels  like  the  devil — 
half  my  troop  are  in  hospital,  and  their  horses  lame  for  a  month  to  come. 
Well,  it  is  strange  how  the  holy  saints  and  the  good  God  fdlow  us  to  be 
tried,  but  yesterday  I  had  a  great  temptation,  as  you  shall  hear.  We 
had  got  out  quite  on  the  Campagna,  and  came  to  the  malaria  ground*- 
that  Nicholas  went  over  at  the  same  pace — the  troop  scattered,  and  fell 
back  one  by  one,  and  at  last,  in  a  wild,  gloomy  spot,  I  found  mysdf 
galloping  sbgly  by  the  side  of  the  open  carriage,  in  which  the  Emperor 
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tnveDed  all  alone.  I  tamed  my  head,  and  before,  behind,  there  was  no 
one — no  one ;  and  there  he  lay  alone  and  asleep  in  the  hot  sun,  with  his 
great  breast  inviting  the  stab  I  had  often  wished  an  opportunity  to  giye 
Urn — for  am  I  not  a  Pole,  father,'an  outcast  from  the  hearth  of  roy  fathers? 
— and  there  lay  the  oppressor  of  my  race  and  my  religion  under  my  hand. 
Yes,  father,  it  was  a  wild  plan,  and  my  heart  was  fvdl  of  dark  thoughts, 
and  my  brain  grew  on  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  I  could  have  done,  if 
\t  had  lasted  longer;  but  the  carriage  save  a  great  jolt,  and  the  giant 
started  up  fix>m  ms  deep,  and  the  impidse  passed  away.  But'-^and  his 
breast  heaved  Kke  the  sea  as  he  repeated — *  it  was  a  great  tefnptatian^ 
and  praise 'be  to  God  and  all  saints  that  I  did  not  dishonour  hu  Holi- 
ness'ssaf^nardr" 

^  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  chance  and  strange  temptation,"  I  said. 
''  Had  the  Pole  yidded  to  it,  what  consequences  might  have  followed  I'' 

"  Northern  blood  runs  cool,"  rejoined  my  companion,  with  a  strange 
smile.  *^  I  fear  an  Italian  in  the  Pole's  place  would  have  buried  his  sti- 
letto in  his  enemy's  heart  first,  and  have  speculated  on  consequences 
afterwards." 

Probably  no  day  passes  in  which  men  are  not  called  on  in  multiplied 
cases  to  decide  the  question-**'  Shall  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?" 
and  as  often  as  it  presents  itself,  the  word  and  rule  of  God  rises  up  in  its 
awfully  simple  interdict — *'  God  forbid."  And  yet,  interpreting  the  past 
of  the  Ciar's  escape  by  ita  future  and  our  present^  the  temptation  is  now 
strone  to  wish  that  the  Pole's  blow  had  descended  on  the  sleeping  victim, 
and  £ns  saved  Europe  the  aft;er>crop  of  anxiety,  hostility,  blood,  and 
tears,  which  it  is  now  reining  from  tlie  ruthless  ambition  of  the  tyrant 
who  escaped  that  great  danger.  But  still  the  rule  is  unalterable,  that 
''  vnrong  never  comes  right,"  and  let  the  event  be  what  it  may,  the  issue  be- 
tween Kusnan  ambition,  and  the  repressive  powers  of  the  W  est,  must  have 
been  tried  at  last.  The  Czar's  pluis  were  too  deeply  laid,  and  reached 
too  far  back  into  Russian  policy,  to  be  broken  up  by  any  single  event  of 
whatever  magnitude.  He  seemed  to  foresee  and  calculate  anything  that 
might  happen.  "  Vous  br&lerez  maflotte — et  apres? — You  may  bum  my 
fleet-— bat  what  of  that?"  was  one  of  the  remarkable  revelations  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  in  his  memorable  proposal  to  England  to  strip  and 

e under  the  ''  nek  man"  ere  he  was  cold.  Perhaps  the  one  thing  which 
is  €EU>8eeing  calculations  did  not  take  into  account  was  his  own  death  in 
the  yery  crisis  of  the  conflict ;  and  yet  thb  event,  which  has  happened, 
does  not  seem  to  have  disorganised  his  arrangements  very  sensibly.  A 
less  energetic  hand  may  have  caught  up  the  reins,  but  his  successor  does 
not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  swerving  from  the  desperate  enternrise. 

^^  Le  Czar  est  mart — rien  n^est  changi* — is  the  bri^  dictum  of  tne  calm- 
judging  French  Emperor,  and  the  battle  of  aggression  and  repulsion  yet 
remains  to  be  fougnt  out  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol ;  and  England 
and  France  united  can  raise  as  their  battle  cry  the  words,  '<  God  defend 
the  right!" 
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THE  LATE  TffAEBHAL  DE  SAINT  AENAUD » 

llfABSHAL  BE  Sautt  Ahn ADD  W88  pre-eimiieotly  a  JoMier  of 'fortune. 
Ws  penonal  courage  and  his  military  ardour  remam  incontestaUe. 
But  depriTed  of  his  father  in  iabaicy,  educated  away  from  his  mother 
(who  entered  into  a  new  matrimonial  alKance)  at  the  Lyc^  Nspol^o, 
and  addKtted  when  only  seyenteen  into  the  Gardes-du-Corps  du  Rim, 
Leroy  de  Saint  Amaud — his  detractors  grant  him  only  the  first  name  as 
the  one  to  which  he  is  legitimately  entitled — ^had,  his  brofiier  acknow- 
ledges, tijeunesse  orageuse^  and  he  was,  according  to  the  same  autiiority, 
in  early  Ufe  the  hero  of  many  a  romantio  adyentnre. 

To  have  remained  a  long  time  among  the  Guards,  the  same  -anifcority 
tells  us,  would  have  only  multiplied  the  daneers  hy  which  tins  ardent 
nature  was  surrounded,  and  M.  de  Foreade,  his  famer-in-law,  obtained 
for  him  a  commission  in  a  marching  reriment.  A  writer  in  Le  BuUeiin 
Frangais  says  :  ''  Chass6  des  gardes  il  ne  fut  point  re9u  dans  Vsrin^e, 
Our  information  upon  this  point  is  so  certain  that  we  coaM  name  a  prefect 
—-prefect,  thanks  to  Marraal  Saint  Arnaud — who  now  shares  witii  him 
his  good  fortune,  because  he  had  once  also  participated  in  die  mirfoftunea 
that  orertook  the  gardeKhi->eorps  Leroy.  The  marshal  has  a  gratefol 
heart,  and  he  hastened  to  take  his  )nt>1aier,  who  was  obscurely  insertfoed 
on  the  Mst  of  adyocates  under  ihe  name  also  of  Leroy,  to  make  a  conn* 
dllor  of  state  of  him  under  the  more  glorious  name  of  Samt  Amaud.*'f 

There  is  a  lapse  at  this  epoeh  of  the  late  marshal's  life.  The  discreet 
editor  of  his  correspondence  hurries  over  it  by  tcflKBg  us  that  ''  too 
quickly  tired  of  the  monotony  of  a  gaiTison  life,  he  started  in  1822  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  iiheir  war  of  independence.'"  When  Marshal  Saint 
Arnaud  became  minister,  the  journals  of  the  opposition  reminded  him  of 
certain  histrionic  attempts  wmch,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fkmyal, 
he  had  made,  according  to  some  at  the  €hilt6,  aecordii^  to  others  in  the 
suburbs.  The  minister  was  placed  too  high  to  notice  such  calumnies, 
and  his  contemporary  of  the  Interior  was  too  much  engaged  in  sfifiairB  of 
iiie  state  to  consult  the  Mimwire  du  Bureau  des  T/t^AtreSy  and  to  con- 
tradict them. 

As  to  the  PMlhellenic  fnror,  onr  young  hero  was  soon  cored  of  ^bacb. 
After  a  skirmish  before  the  walls  of  Modon,  which  satisfied  him  as  to 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  nailttary  yirtues  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  near  Nayarino  he  imbibed  a  stiH 
worse  notion  of  their  patriotism,  so  he  returned  to  Salonica,  ^'profonde- 
ment  g^^ri,''  writes  his  biographer,  ^^  de  son  entbousiasme.'' 

At  this  period  Leroy  de  Samt  Amaud  also  trarelled  in  Italy,  Belgtam, 
and  England.  His  means  were  so  limited,  that  he  is  said  to  haye  4iad 
recourse  to  teaching  in  ihis  country.    If  so,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  "die 

*  Lettrea  du  Marshal  de  Saint- Amaud. 

t  Le  BuOeim  Fran^auy  No.  Y.  p.  94. 

Another  jbiograi^er  describet  M.  de  Saint  Amaud  as  leaying  the  gardes^u^ 
corps  and  the  Company  of  Qmmnont  tojoin  -die  Lesion  of  Corsica  as  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant, and  after  uutt  the  Legion  of  the  Bouches  du  Bh6ne.— Xm  Hommet  de  la 
Guerre  <f  Orient:  Le  Mttr&hatde  SauU- Amaud,    Far  Edmond  Tezier. 
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man:  XooisfluKpp&did  tketftme.  CeKtMaiiittkktkBnMlatedMvcnl 
kngnageB,  oipecuiUy  tbeEogliflhy  «ikd  his  profiti«My  kk  tUf  wspect  wat, 
•ven  more  than  liis:BiSilai7mal,  as  .ailatted  hfhk  ownconspMidtiieey 
wbea  first  tlno^m  in  contact  with  ffrnnial  Bngaaid  at^lajie,  aae  of  the 
fivst  oaaseo  rfhissaccasa  in  file. 

Jlo  puMut  in  life  can,  howerar»  sAiie  the-origiBal  ivtkieks  of  the  man. 
The  reyolution  of  July,  1830,  aroused  all  hu  military  ardavr,  be  i»- 
tmnedto  Fnsee,  asked  for  a  Beappointment,  aad  feoeUed  a  oommisslon 
in  ihe  64th  RegiaieiKty  ahoat  to  be  eaiployed^agaiBst  theCbcMmas  of  La 
Veod^  It  is  at  this  epoch  in  his  career>  and  ^lat  of  his^Kuiia^ 
which  took  pkce.thesame  yearatBiSBt,  in  1881,  tbatthaoorrespimdenae 
Asereetly  commenees.  Seldom  were  the  incidents  of  thoMril  war  in  tbe 
Vend^emore  gmphicaUy  descsifaed.  The  aotiTity4md  aeal  of  the  yoong 
Hairtenaat — Samt  Amaud  was  dien  in  las  thirty^thiid  ymit — and  the 
kind  of  seryice  he  was  engaged  in,  will  be  beat  jofl^ied  of  by  an  extract 
from  one  of  Ins  letters,  dated  Parthenay,  Oct.  21,  18i2  : 

The  bands  of  Ghouans  cross  the  ^conntiy,  so  also  do  the  mofable  oolauiB. 
Sbw  is  it  that  the  moyable  otdumns  perpetualhr  meet  one  anoflier,  but  nerer 
meet  the  ChouaBsP  It  is  beoaose  the  people  detest  as  and  kyye  thelrebels; 
erery  one  aerres  them,  no  one  helps  us.  We  have  only  chaaoe  and  Aood  luck 
in  our  iavouT;,  and  thsj  do  not  smile  upon  us.  Tor  the  last  fortnight  Ilweonjy 
done  one  thing :  I  found  one  of  their  caekes.  How  is  it  pouible  to  find  peo^ 
who  hVe  in  the  bowek  of  the  earth  F  Imagine,  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  a 
great  oaJc-tree,  whose  trunk,  about  eight  feet  high,  is  holfow  dbwn  to  the  lerel 
of  the  soil.  Imasine,  then,  a  hole  four  feet  long,  and  so  narrow  that  a  man  thm 
as  I  am  isobhged  to  reduce  himself  to  the  smallett  peesihle  oempso,  and  then 
to  slide  feet  foraaost  down^a  slope  which  leads  to  a  ea?e  dx  feetlonft  &ft  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  higL  Planks  pieced  orosswise,  and  sui^poited  bftwostrong 
beams,  pvefented  the  earth  falHiu^  iii  from  above.  Six  inches  of  straw,  w^ 
crumpled  by  loog  U8e>  conBtituteathe  bed.  live  men  could  ^eep  there  in  an 
horizoiAal  position,  for  even  on  one's  knees  the  head  had  to  be  bent.  Such  is 
the jplaoB,  mv  dear  friend,  into  which  I  penetrated  alone,  my  pistol  in  my  mouth. 
Unfortunately  they  were  not  there.  I  only  found  a  shoe,  a  clumsy  wooden  can- 
dlestick, a  pipc^  two  broken  ghisses,  a  preserre  pot,  and  some  okl  ngs,  probably 
used  for  cleaning  their  guns.  The  wretches  eridentK  played  at  ctfos,  for  I 
found  several  mtokers.  l<f ot  finding  ^e  culprits,  I  len  everything  in  the  same 
state,  so  thiat  by  leaving  no  indication  of  their  place  of  refuge  having  been  dis- 
covered I  might  have  a  chance  of  catching  them.  I  aocordingly  returned  in 
the  evening,  and  placing  my  men  in  ambus<^e,  I  passed  the  night  in  their  hole. 
Oh !  my  fnend,  what  a  night  of  horrors !  A  poisonous  smell,  no  fresh  air,  and 
myriads  of  flies  devouring  me ;  yet  I  would  have  passed  ten  nights  had  I  been 
sure  of  catchii^  them.  I  returned  several  other  times  by  day  and  by  night,  but 
ahrays  without  suoeess.  The  peasants  innst  have  seen  ns  roving  about  the 
place,  and  told  them  that  their  cache  was  dieeovered.  I  had,  avveEtheless,  taken 
every  precaution  that  prudence  and  cunning  could  devise. 

The  captmFe  of  the  Dochees  of  Berry  tensfcfxied  Saint  Asnaod  from 
this  most  ardaoos  sennce  to  the  citadel  of  £laye.  It  is  impaisible  not  to 
respect  the  tone  of  bis  letters  wpen  tins  octasiaD.  Not  at  «11  iwell  affaetad 
towarda  the  nnfortanate  prinoess,  of  whom  he  wrote  when  he  fiiat  saw 
her,  **  Qa'^lle  est  Me  at  qa'eQe  a  mamraise  mine !"  yet,  when  theaectet 
which  cast  snch  rioicule  over  her  heroism  came  ont,  Samt.Anand  doss 
not  indolge  e?en  in  a  sail— nu  It  was  at  Saye  that  tha.lieatenant 
baeame  acqoainted  with  Marshal  Bageand,  and  the  kitar  was  ao  de- 
figfated  ^  Ui  tianshitiog  his  '<  Ape^  sir  TAxt  Jfiitabe"  mtoT 
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different  languageSy  that  he  attached  him  as  ude-de-camp  to  his  owa 
person.  It  was  in  this  character  that  Leroy  de  Saint  Arnaod  repaired 
to  Sicily  with  the  duchess.  When,  .on  then:  arrival  at  Palermo,  they 
were  iomed  by  the  Count  Luchesi,  he  observes  that  the  latter  did  not 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  child  which  the  nurse  held  out  to  him 
m  her  arms,  and  that  both  the  count  and  the  duchess  were  exceedingly 
embarrassed. 

Parting,  on  his  return,  from  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  Toulouse,  Siunt 
Amaud  JM^  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  with  his  wife  at 
Brest.  Vn  joining  his  regiment  at  Boraeaux,  news  came  of  the  troubles 
of  1834.  '*  I  have  just  written,"  he  says,  'Ho  General  Bugeaud,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair.  He  commanded  at  the  H6tel  de 
Yille ;  an  officer  of  the  National  Guards  was  wounded  at  his  side.  That 
was  my  place.  How  I  regret  that  ball.  Ah,  my  fnend,  how  I  shall 
fight,  when  the  occanon  presents  itself!" 

In  March,  1836,  Saint  Amaud  lost  his  first  wife,  and  he  was  so 
affected  by  the  loss  that  he  sought  for  a  voluntary  exile  with  the  Foreign 
Legion  in  Africa.  This  regiment,  of  which  Saint  Amaud  gives  an 
amusing  description,  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  Bedeau.  No  sooner 
in  Africa  than  the  aspirations  for  military  distinction,  so  ardently  enter- 
tained amidst  all  his  difficulties,  presented  themselves  at  Blidah  and  at 
Constantino.  These  great  affiurs  were  followed,  in  1839,  by  the  cam** 
paign  agiunst  the  Kabyles,  and  that  a^ain,  in  1840,  by  the  Holy  War. 
A  severe  wound  received  at  the  redouotable  Col  de  Mouzaia  caused  his 
return  to  his  own  country  in  1840-41.  But  he  was  soon  again  at  the  seat 
of  war,  in  the  character  of  chef  de  bataillon  in  a  regiment  of  Zouaves 
under  Cavaignac  These  were  the  troops  that  he  always  took  most  nride 
in.  *'  What  men,  brother,"  he  would  write  of  them ;  ''  what  soldiers^ 
what  officers,  what  esprit  de  corps !  What  could  one  not  do  with  such 
elements  of  success !  The  Zouaves  are  the  imperial  guard  of  A&ica,  the 
old  guard." 

It  b  not  our  object  here  to  follow  out  the  fortunes  of  this  gallant 
soldier  in  the  wars  of  Africa.  Mascara  and  Oran  were  followed  by 
Laghouat  and  Isly.  Saint  Amaud  traversed  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  was  familiarised  with  almost  every  comer.  From  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Milianah  he  succeeded  to  that  of  Orleansville.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  53rd  Regiment  in  1844.  In  1845,  the  colon^ 
vritnessed  firotn  the  mountains  of  the  East  the  fiames  lighted  by  Pelissier, 
which  consumed  six  hundred  victims  in  the  caves  of  Al  Kantarah.  The 
same  year  Al  Bu  Maza  surrendered  himself  a  captive  to  the  lucky  colond. 
of  the  53rd. 

Stunt  A{naud  adapted  himself  to  the  revolution  of  1848  with  all  the 
pliability  peculiar  to  a  soldier  of  fortune.  <'  We  must  let  the  tmrent 
now,"  he  wrote ;  <<  to  attempt  to  stop  it  would  be  a  folly.  The  cataclysm 
will  have  an  end,  and  then  they  will  stop  to  reconstract  and  repair  with 
repentance.  To  pass  life  in  committing  follies  and  in  r^;retting  them  is 
the  lustorv  of  the  worid !' ' 

With  the  advent  of  Napoleon  III.  the  scene,  however,  changed.  Saint 
Amaud,  already  general  of  division  in  Algeria,  was  called  to  a  still 
Ugher  ocMnmand  in  Paris.   The  enemies  of  &unt  Amaud  say,  that  whilst 
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in  Algeria,  in  1883,  General  Rnlliere  did  not  htedk  the  sword  of  the  dien 
Captain  Leroy  Saint  Amaud,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  ^honour  him  ; 
and  that  when  Napoleon  wanted  a  bold,  clerer,  unscrupulous  man — one 
who  was  always  more  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affiurs  than  in  his 
conscience — he  knew  where  to  find  the  instrument  with  which  to  strike 
the  blow  which  he  had  long  meditated. 

The  marshal's  correspondence  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  this 
eventfiil  period  of  his  career.  Being  at  home,  there  was  naturally  no 
necessity  for  writing  long  letters,  and  his  brother  preserves  hk  usual 
discreet  silence.  V^ben  nominated  to  the  ministry,  the  marshal  remarks : 
"  The  hiore  serious  events  become,  the  more  timid  I  get,  not  from  fear, 
or  from  false  modesty ;  I  have  confidence  in  myself,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  am  not  ripe  for  the  ministry .''  On  the  2nd  of  DecemoOT,  1851,  he 
wrote,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  his  mother: 

Good  dear  mother,  I  write  to  you  at  a  solemn  moment.  Two  hours  more  and 
I  shall  give  my  aid  in  a  revolution  which,  I  hope,  will  save  the  country. 

This  foolish,  Mind,  factious  Assembly  will  be  dissolved,  and  an  i^pesl  to  tiie 
people  will  decide  the  fate  of  a  nation  weary  of  being  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
anxiety  and  caxe. 

We  shall  have  a  stable  ffovenunent,  and  I  feel  confident  that  all  will  go  well. 
The  Eepublic  remains,  wiui  a  president  named  for  ten  jears.  I  have  not  time 
to  write  you  all  the  details,  raris  will  awake  this  morning  with  a  revolution 
accomplished!  A  hundred  arrests,  more  or  less,  the  gate  of  the  Assembly 
closed,  and  all  will  be  over.  To-day  I  shall  not  have  time  to  write  to  you.  Ko 
donbt  my  brothers  wiU  do  so  for  me. 

I  await  the  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  to  give  my  orders.  Eveiythinf^  is 
ready  and  settled :  the  ministry  changed^  I  continue  m  the  new  cabinet :  it  is 
on  me  that  they  depend  for  action  and  force. 

Good-by,  deur  mother.  I  love  you,  and  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 

The  services  of  General  de  Saint  Amaud  on  the  occasion  of  the  ecup 
d'etat  of  the  2nd  of  December  were  rewarded  by  a  marshal's  bftton,  and 
subsequently  by  the  command  of  the  French  expedition  to  the  East.  The 
marshal's  feelings  on  starting,  whatever  may  have  been  his  antecedentfl^ 
were  creditable  to  him. 

We  must  have  successes  (he  says,  writing  as  usual  to  his  brother) ;  reverses 
would  be  disastrous  within  as  without ;  and  yet,  no  one  of  good  faith  will  be 
able  to  say,  whatever  party  he  may  belong  to,  that  we  go  in  mere  reddessness 
to  Boek  a  distant  war  m>m  the  love  of  war.  We  make  war  because  it  is  indis* 
pensable  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  France,  and  because,  above  all  thincs,  it 
IS  inevitable.  Let  us  be  conquerors  or  conquered,  who  can  contradict  Uiat  ? 
But  I  do  not  fear  reverses;  I  only  dread  unavoidable  delays.  I  have  faith  in 
God  and  in  my  star.  Come  what  will,  I  shall  have  done  my  duty.  I  feel 
myself  full  of  eners;y  and  of  force. 

There  is  mudi  that  is  true,  brother,  in  what  you  say,  but  it  is  the  truth  of 
sensible  people.  You  do  not  pkce  yourself  sumdentfy  in  the  position  of  the 
masses,  and  you  must  reckon  with  thcon.  The  people  give  their  money  and  their 
diildren  without  a  murmur.  Thej  will  support  war  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years ; 
but  thev  require  bulletins,  results,  successes  that  indemnify.  A  Fabius  Cunctator 
would  mil  here.  The  general  should  be  wise  and  prudent,  but  he  should  also 
know  how  tojprofit  by  occasion,  and  act;  that  is  what  I  shall  do.  The  whole 
of  the  policy  is,  I  am  aware,  not  in  the  East.  But  it  is  there  that  the  giganiio 
efforts  of  France  and  of  England  wffl  wei^h  most  heavily.  To  cast  at  six 
htmdred  l^ignes  from  the  country,  France  sixty  thousand  men,  En^and  thirty 
tboQsandy  is  an  enormona  eSort,    And  omnpare :  the  army  of  Egypt  nad  at  finl 
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dghteoi  thongaad,  and  alt«rwaidB  tUriy-ODe  tbouaaad.  The  army  of  the  Moiea 
twemfy^five  thoasaaGL  The  army  of  Amca,  in  1830,  thirty  thonsand  We  hare 
t^ce  that  number  transported  twice  ike  distance,  and  we  march  towards  the 
Ihmnbe.    We  cannot  anord  to  lose  such  efforts  in  inaction. 

The  Crimea — ^you  speak  of  the  Giimea  !-^it  is  a  jewel.  I  dream  of  it,  and  I 
hope  that  prudence  wul  not  forbid  my  taking  it  from  the  Kussians.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  them.  However,  let  us  say  nothing  bef<»rehand.  We 
mufit  first  talk  io  "^e  Tuiis,  see  ^e  Eussiaos  a  littie  nearer,  know  what  they 
will  do,  and  what  they  can  do.  Then  will  come  the  time  for  a  wjae  and  bold 
plan.  To  diag  the  war  in  length  is  to  play  the  game  of  revolations.  Such, 
£rother,AEe  my  ideas  at  present;  we  will  see  what  they  will  be  hereafter. 

Whtttover  may  have  been  Saint  AnHUnd'a  iuaks,  he  was  French  to 
the  backhona.  ^  Fr-]VP4u>9aiB,"  he  would  have  said.  When  on  boasd 
the  A§atk£^  he  flacompaaiad  the  Dueheas  of  Beny  past  Gibraltar  to 
Sicily.  <'  It  is  an  atKookmsly  strong  pbee,"  he  enteied  in  his  letters ; 
<<  had  it  been  Fvench,  I  could  not  nave  torn  my  eyes  from  it."  Of 
Malta  ha  a^a,  in  18^  '^  I  haye  ramited  this  place  with  plaaaure  and 
vagvat.  What  a  jewel  lost  to  Fxaaoe !"  The  game  of  amhition  is  one 
of  a  mast  UBsatufactory  natore.  Every  great  aatien  wishes  to  be 
master  of  the  world.  Look  at  England  wanting  to  plant  her  flag  mon 
die  icy  p(rfe  of  the  North !  Approaching  CMI^oli,  he  wntes :  ^  I  snail 
see  my  soldiers,  my  generals,  the  anangements  made,  tiie  instaHation  of 
e^ery  one,  a  great  and  usefiil  labour.  After  that,  polities  will  have 
their  torn  at  Constantinople.  I  shall  he  more  oautioos ;  but  while  I 
shall  always  preserve  the  basis  of  my  system  and  the  aUore  of  ray 
ohaiaeter,  I  shall  go  atravht  tm  my  way."  Noriiao  he  less  satisfied 
with  the  effoet  nrdhiead  nian  with  the  anticipation.  ^  I  ha;fe  taken 
here,"  he  writes  nrom  Constantinople,  under  date  of  l&iy  14,  1654,  **  Ae 
position  that  is  due  to  iSoQ  French  generalisomo.  My  influence  increasea 
and  esEtends  itoelf.  The  Sultan,  whom  I  haife  seen  twice,  shows  me 
every  fiivour  and  kind  feelaig ;  Ae  ministers  refiiae  no^ng  that  I  deem 
to  be  just  and  neeeeaary."  Ail  fais  letters  bear  at  this  time  aooae  refer- 
ence to  ins  health,  and  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  constantly  solijee^ 
and  which  he  describes  as  commencing  in  the  arms  and  extendiag  to  the 
chest,  causing  atrocious  sufferine^.  At  this  time  he  wrote  that  he  was 
better,  and  added,  in  true  soldier-like  spirit,  <^  An  incision  of  powder 
wonkl  eoBsplete  the  cure."  The  17th  of  May  he  dined  widi  the  Sultan. 
»  The  Sukaa,"  hesays,  ^' does  not  sit  at  the  taUe.  He  i^pears  before 
dinner  in  a  salon,  eoaverses  a  little  and  then  retiies,  leaving  to  a  grand 
Vizier  to  preside  over  a  repast  which  lasts  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  is 
as  cold  as  the  dishes  that  are  served  up.** 

By  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  had  seen  the  Turkish  army,  and 
judged  of  the  atoength  of  Shumla  widi  his  own  eyes.  '<  The  ball  is 
idiont  io  open,"  he  wsstes  at  that  date.  '<  I  have  been  to  Vama  and  to 
dbomla.  I  spent  4^needqrs  with  OsMr  Pasha  :<inre  are  in  the  Torkiah 
army,  disagrmiaMe  »  it  is  to  die  sight,  some  good  soldiers.  They  will 
fight  Kke  EngHA  and  Frendi-irhen  thej  are  with  us.  There  <ttre  seventy 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  guns  iniiie  intienehed  camp  of  Shumla^ 
winch  is  magnificent.** 

<'If  the  BasfliaBs  attack  Silisttia  vigoponaiy,  they  will  be  masters  of  Ae 
flaee,  pariums,  beiore  arftrlniglit  has  elapsed.  Will  polities,  ^rkh  tiiair 
Vy^y,  and  the  diiiauMea  of  the  tnawp<st,  nnaiaimi  ua  to  bsve  tbe 
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iaaetion?    At  a  eoimoil  of  wast.  YmauL  wms  se- 


AB^lo-Frendi  arasyin  laBetic 
Iflctad  M  a  basis  ciefenAmaJ 


Mneli  lias  been  imMeii  aguDifc  tbis  pUoe,  and  we  hmwe  even  eean  the 
good  fiuth  of  Omer  Pasha  qocetio— d  lor  s«eh  a  sdectnn ;  hat,  ttcategi- 
eaUy  aod  poKtiealiy,  it  was  tlw  bast  that  die  Allies  eo«U  take.  No 
doubt  aome  topogiiqphieal  errois  wave  eommitted  in  mnmafimg  tike 
troops  too  Beer  die  water  and  in  maishy  spots ;  but  malana  pevnaes  npmi 
the  steangerin  avtconn  if  exposed  to  the  night  ab  ai^rwhese  inTnrloejin 
fiuope,  or  in  Ask;  ai^  as  to  Solera,  it  woidd  nestjpiobdbly  hare  iowul 
oat  the  amy,  with  the  aecumnlation  of  filth  and  oml  that  is  inentaUe 
whese  there  is  a  great  aocamnUtion  of  men,  wherever  dieyhad  heen. 
It  waa,  aeeordiBg  to  Saint  Araand  hioaaelf,  brought  by  the  amy  irowa, 
<he  soudi  ef  Fraaee. 

In  another  letter  the  marshal  says :  <<  I  &nmd  Yatna  a  drfaasible 
pbee,  and  Shamb  very  skilfblly  traasfosmed  into  a  IptmidaMe  in- 
trendied  oanqp.  I  saw  in  Omer  rasha  an  iooem^te  man,  bat  remark- 
able for  the  eomitry  of  his  adoption.  I  fcund  an  aimy  where  I  only 
Teekeoed  upon  seeing  a  orowd.  An  army  badly  dothed,  badly  shod, 
and  indiffereotly  armed,  but  that  mancMmres,  obeys,  fights,  and  lets  itself 
be  killed.  I  fenad  Sifistria  defending  itsd^  witboot  hopes  of  a  loi^ 
resisftanee,  and  tiie  Rossians,  strong  in  nombeni,  attadring  badly,  but 
sore  of  carrying  it  by  saerifidog  maiw,  if  diey  persevcse.     If  I  was  only 


in  a  eonditioQ  to  gswehatUel  Bat  I  shall  not  be  so  for  a  long  time  yet." 
And  he  adds  afterwaxds:  *' My  movements  are  ofgaaiaing  tham pelves, 
and  my  pUm  derrelops  Uaelf.  Qet  near  the  BaUeaDS,  the  Torks,  and  the 
Rusnans,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  coneentraite  my  fivoes,  is  all  that 
I  can  do  at  pressnt  Sinee  I  am  at  GalHjpoli  eveijUiing  h»  dumged — 
everything  makes  prtyess.  I  have  had  reviews;  I  have  spoken  to  the  chiefe 
and  to  t1^  soldnn;  every  one  is  ooiifideat,and  eaaanes  his  head  higk, 
I  wept  with  joT  aod  widi  piide  on  passing  through  the  lanks  of  thirty- 
eight  thoosaBQ  Franehaacn.  I  admued  the  eoUiars  wham  I  am  diarged 
to  lead  into  vietoiy— bat  not  alL  Hew  many  -victims  shall  we  have  to 
weep  fi>r !  That  devenriag  activity  which  yen  know,  brother,  hdongs 
to  me,  animates  me,  and  prevents  my  being  fll.  One  would  say  that  I 
was  never  better.  The  attacks  are  less  freqasnt:  I  am  regaining 
strength  and  an  air  of  yoath.  God  will  take  pity  on  this  fiae  army  l^ 
Imving  pity  on  its  chief." 

Again,  in  another  letter,  he  writes:  '*  I  have  had  reviews,  eonvensed 
with  generals  and  with  sddios.  I  have  been  able  to  ooBDf>aie  my  men, 
eo  fall  of  ardour  and  so  martial  in  -appeaMoee,  with  the  Ei^^ish,  solid 
as  walls,  bat  who  march  like  machines  that  ondy  ask  to  be  stopped.  I 
have  dao  had  reviews  of  the  fiagUdi,  and  I  have  nnnp^  at  my  table 
Ae  red  coats  witb  ^  bhw."  Prsjecting  an  easorsien  to  Varna,  he 
adds :  ''  If  I  can,  I  will  steal  a  glance  at  Sebastapel.  To  do  that  Ae 
fieet  mast  be  eat ;  I  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  cff  by  the  fiaasians.  I 
ranst  ammge  this  with  Admiral  Hamalin.  I  die  of  anxiety  to  see  Se- 
bastopol,  for  ny  mind  is  fidlof  the  idea  that  these  is  aooMthing  to  be 
dene  were. 

The  eoDtemdlalimi  ef  the-time  neesasn^  Jto  dissnabaakmso  and  eqnip- 
msnts  soon  lea  the  marshal  tomodify  his Tieaps m»M  tha&dlities of  a 
descentin  ^Crimea.    **  No  smdUe  man,"  he  sigps,  intmeof  his  fetters, 

of 
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•  '*  would  undertake  such  a  thing  in  presence  of  the  Russian  masses.**  ^<  For 
a  descent  in  the  Crimea,"  he  says  in  another, ''  long  preparations  are 
neoessaiy — a  whole  campaign,  100,000  men  prohably,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  French  and  English  fleets  combined.' 

Once  settled  at  Varna,  the  marshal  began  to  find  out  that  the  Russians 
were  not  so  easily  got  at  as  he  had  fancied  in  the  heat  of  his  imagination. 
'*  If  I  drive  them  from  the  right  of  the  Danube,  I  shall  only  have  thrown 
them  back  upon  their  reserves,  and  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  the  base 
of  my  operations.  Then  the  fever  will  not  permit  me  to  remain  on  the 
Danube ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  it.  When  one  seeks  for  the  vulnerable 
point  of  the  Russians,  everywhere  we  find  the  quills  of  the  porcupine." 
In  the  same  letter,  of  the  9th  of  June,  he  says  :  "  I  wish  to  save  Silistria. 
Political  as  well  as  military  reasons  have  marked  my  place  at  Varna. 
As  soon  as  I  can  establish  a  sufficient  force  between  this  place  and 
Shumla,  I  will  shaw  it  to  the  Russians.**  When  the  Russians  withdrew 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  marshal,  who  throughout  shovra  aU 
the  impatience  of  a  spoilt  child,  fretted  like  one  who  had  lost  a  toy. 
"  The  Russians  rob  me,"  he  says,  ^'  by  their  flight,  of  a  eood  occasion  of 
victory*  I  have  been  sorely  grieved.  At  the  moment  when  I  was  going 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  my  troubles !"  Not  a  word  or  a  thought  for  the 
brave  defimders  of  Silistria.  ''I  cannot,"  he  says,  in  anower  letter, 
**  get  over  the  blow  which  I  received  from  the  shameful  retreat  of  the 
Russians.  I  had  them;  I  should  infidlibly  have  beaten  them,  thrown 
them  into  the  Danube."  This  afUr  stating  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  of 
June  that  it  vrould  reqmre  100,000  men  to  advance  from  Varna  against 
the  Russians,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  right  flank,  or 
being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  sea !  The  marsmJ,  however, 
duly  felt  and  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  the  folly  that  would  be  com- 
mitted in  following  up  the  Russians  beyond  the  Danube,  driving  them 
back  upon  their  reserves  and  magazines,  and  only  getting  further  and 
further  from  the  true  basis  of  operations.  At  the  same  time,  should  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  have  come  to  hands — a  thing  they  probably  never 
intended — he  was  duly  prepared  to  march  to  the  succour  <k  the  latter. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Omer  Pasha  visited  the  camp  at  Varna,  and  St. 
Amaud's  opinion  of  mm  took  a  more  favourable  tui^i,  apparently  from 
the  Seraskier^s  politeness  to  him.  ''We. are  the  best  friends  m  the 
world,"  he  writes.  '^  He  has  been  perfect  in  deference^  and  often  ia 
argument"  Upon  this  oooasion  there  was  a  review ;  after  which  he  Baya  : 
'<  We  went  to  see,  at  Devna,  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge^ 
compose^  of  the  English  guard  and  the  Scotch.  It  was  fine,  but  rather 
formal,  siiffl"  (This  last  word  is  in  English,  which  Samt  Amaud  uses 
occasionally  in^his  letters.)  "  It  is  all  one;  itisa  fine  army,  and  will  fight 
well.  But  otvs,  brother,  what  ardour,  quel  ilan,  queue  desintfoUure 
mUUairey  fihre  ei  aUie  /" 

The  simplicity  of  the  following  is  admirable :  *<  The  Austrian  envoy. 
Colonel  Count  of  Lowenthal,  haspassed  two  days  with  me  at  Varna." 
(This  is  under  date  July  13.)  <^  llie  Austrians  are  disposed  to  enter  into 
little  Walladua,  but  not  yet  as  belligerents.  Thev  only  wish  to  oocupj 
the  positions  and  plaoes  evacuated  by  the  Russians  m  their  retreat. 
They  will  only  nuuce  use  of  thdr  arms  if  the  Russians  should,  by  a 
.return  on  the  offensive^  wish  to  retake  thdr  positions."  A  category  the 
Austrians  full  well  knew  would  never  occur.    Saint  Ainand  may  have 
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i  a  good  soldier,  he  was  oertatnlj  no  diplomatist.  It  wm  difficult,  he 
was  always  ready  to  acknowledge,  to  make  pdi^  keep  pace  with  glory. 
A  sentence  whidk  in  itself  is  rawer  rague,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  there 
is  no  glory  save  in  bloodshed. 

At  this  time  disease  began  to  manifest  itself  ^t  Varna.  <<  Sad  life  we 
lead  at  Varna,'*  wrote  the  marshal.  *<  Bad  dimate,  enormotu  aooomnla- 
ticm  of  men,  bad  odours,  bad  influences,  some  cases  of  cholera — such  is 
the  atuation.  I  have  had  several  cases  in  the  army  at  GalhpoH,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  sea,  and  here.  I  prescribe  precautions,  and  the  storm  will 
pass  over.     It  is  Marseilles  and  Avignon  that  send  us  that." 

On  the  19th  of  July  came  the  conference  at  whidi  a  descent  upon 
the  Crimea  was  resolved  unon.  *^  Yes,  it  will*  be,  if  you  choose,  an 
audadous  enterprise ;  few  will  have  been  of  a  more  vigorous  or  eneigetic 
character.  To  see  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  militarily  and 
politically,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  be  accused  of  rash- 
ness ;  let  it  be  so.  But  is  it  possible  to  admit  that  before  an  enemy 
who  withdraws  himself,  and  dares  you  on,  two  fine  armies,  two  fine  fleets, 
shall  remain  inactive,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  fever  ? 
No,  let  the  great  guns  have  their  share  also." 

This  first  council,  at  which  Lord  Raglan,  Mardial  Saint  Amaud, 
Admirals  Duodas,  Hamelin,  Lyons,  and  Bruat  were  alone  present,  was 
followed  hy  an  exploratory  expedition,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have 
impressed  the  marshal  with  the  idea  that  Fort  Constantino  was  the  key 
of  Sebastopol,  and  that  it  was  by  that  point  that  a  regular  siege  must  be 
begun !  This  exploration  was  followed  by  another  council  on  the  29th 
of  July,  at  which  Sir  George  Brown  and  Generals  Canrobert  and  Mar- 
timprey  were  present,  but  not  Prince  Napoleon,  and  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  expedition.  It  was  not  always 
the  English  who  were  at  fault.  Upon  this  occasion  the  absence  of  the 
French  besieging  tnun  is  admitted. 

"  When  I  underlined  the  loyalty  of  Lord  Raglan,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  date,  '*  it  was  not  that  I  doubted  it,  but  that  I  gave  to  it  the 
emphasis  of  a  double  affirmative.  Lord  Raglan  is  loyalty  itself;  the  more 
one  learns  to  know  him,  the  more  one  appreciates  him.  We  are  upon  the 
best  understanding  in  all  matters,  and  I  look  upon  him  as  a  friend." ' 

The  dread  cholera  came,  however,  to  arrest  progress.  "  I  hold  up  my 
heart,"  the  marshal  wrote,  *<  against  such  bad  luck.  I  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  all,  but  my  heart  is  broken."  And  again:  *<  Will  to  act,  means  pre- 
pared, and  God  strikes  us  in  our  pride  by  sending  us  a  phigne  more 
powerful  than  human  resistance.  I  bow  beneath  it,  but  suffer  much." 
Another  day  he  writes :  "  My  greatest  embarrassment,  as  he  is  also  my 
worst  enemy,  is  the  cholera.  I  cannot  destrojr  him  with  great  guns." 
By  the  9th  of  August  he  describes  himself  as  hving  in  a  vast  sepiUchre. 
"I  cannot,"  he  says,  "rouse  the  army  save  by  a  thunder-dap.  One 
would  say  that  I  gain  strength  upon  all  these  healths  that  give  way 
before  me !" 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  conduct  of 
the  War  in  the  East  speaks  of  Prince  Napoleon  as  addressing  a  council  of 
war  for  three  hours,  on  the  10th  of  August,  against  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  We  find  in  this  correspondence  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of 
August,  intimating  to  the  Marechale  de  Saint  Amaud,  at  that  time  at 
Therapia,  the  proximate  arrival  of  Prince  Napoleon,  seriously  invalided, 
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and  rBtpaat^ag  iioA  tbe  nouniuil's  own.  nmot  dusld  ba  gmii  op  to  hM^ 
and  eveiyaltMiiioii  paid  to  hiiii. 

On  l^oocsskmof  the  greaifireaiVana,  the  nnrthal  aqrt  the  flames 
played  round  three  powder  magazines — that  oftheKngliiih,  oc  the  Freaeh, 
and  die  Turks — and  that  he  was  ten  times  oa  the  poast  of  oideringpthe 
retreat  to  be  beaten — Mfoo/  du  muve  gmpemi.  As  ihe  mondk advaneed 
diolera  dkmnished,  and  the  marshal  regained  his  spirits,  so  as  to  beeome 
by  the  23rd  cpnte  botmt^.  The  anticipation  of  a  move  from  a  mem 
hospital  intents  to  aetive  serrice  in  the  Crimea,  indeed,  afanost  turned  hia 
brain.  ''  The  moot  formidabb  fleet/'  he  writes  on  that  day,  "that  baa 
been  seen  for  manj^  a  day,  if  it  Ina  erer  been  seen,  will  sail  for  the 
Crimea,  to  poor  forth  in  twenty-foar  hours,  beneath,  the  very  beard  olihe 
Russians,  sixty  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  great  gnna* 
We  shidl  surpass  Agamemnon,  but  our  m^e  will  not  be  |in)longed  like 
that  of  Troy.  We  have  in  our  aimy  more  than  one  Aduiles^  manj  an 
Ajaxy  and  still  greater  numbers  who  can  vie  with  Patrocloa.  All  goaa 
well ;  my  orders  are  given,  and,  God  aiding  us,  France  will  in  October 
register  one  of  thenos*  splendid  and  daring  feataof  anna  recorded  in  bar 
mUitary  history." 

Thia  *'  feat  of  anaa"  was  the  capture  of  SebastopoL 

I  have  weighed  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  enterprise.  At  present,  I  can 
see  none  agtmui  it.  I  shidl  lose  fewer  men  in  taking  Seoastopol  than  I  have  kat 
£com  chdera  and  fever.  It  is  a  great  remMmaibili^ ;  I  rawt  understand  that^ 
and  bear  it,  and  ^ace  nmdf  above  it.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  be  a>  great  man ;  if  1 
do  not  sooceed,  X  shall  oe  what  I  must  be:  hut  that  it  will  be  taken  is  a  cooso- 
lation,  at  all  events.  My  oonsoieace  tells  me  lam  doiiw  mj  dutv.  For  the  rest^ 
what  does  it  matter?  Ah,  my  brother,  how  can  I  afeep  now!  I  passed  laat 
niffht  conducting  ten  sieges  of  Sebastopol,  and  issuing  proclamations  to  my 
soMieis. 

The  marshal,  it  appears,  wished  to  land  a*  the  SLatcha.  ^Tbe 
Russiani,"  ha  says»  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  of  August,  "  have  established 
a  strong  camp  on  the  Katcha,  where  I  intended  to  disembaric  The 
papers  took  care  to  give  tfaem  the  necessary  information,  and  they  natu- 
rally took  advantage  of  it»"  This  attack  upon  the  papers  is  mere  peevish* 
ness.*  They  were  not  aequainted  with  the  marshal's  thoughts;  and  had 
they  been  so,  sufficient  time  had  not  eUpeed  between  the  e^qploratkm  of 
the  coast  and  the  dioice  (^  a  place  of  descent  and  the  publication  of  that 
selection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians. 

It  is  impoflsible  not  to  sympathise  with  the  agonies  with  which  the 
marshal  was  afiBicted  at  this  time,  and  from  which  he  was  seldom  free> 
while  struggling  with  deq»erate  energy  to  reach  the  field  of  an  honour- 
able  battle.  '*  In  &ee  of  all  that  I  suffer,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
81st  of  August,  *'  I  still  have  faith  in  nay  star.  We  have  not  come  firom 
so  fiu*,  we  have  not  got  over  so  many  difficulties,  to  be  wrecked  now  at  the 
port.  If  I  triumph,  I  shall  not  remain  long  to  ei^oy  success.  I  shall  h«?e 
accomplished  more  than  my  task,  and  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  be  done  by 
otheza.  My  part  will  be  fitnished  here  below.  We  will  live  for  ounelvea 
in  retreat  and  repoae.  There  are  no  means  of  ddmg  otherwise,  unleaa 
heakh  is  restored  to  me,  whieh  I  doubt.  The  evil  is  £qp-6eated  to  be  so 
tenaeums." 

The  eztEaordinary  impatisnee  of  lua  last  days  kep4i  growing  in  inien- 
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Ay^na^ibmwpMMn  pregmMd.  "^I  aiitsio,''  kewritw  «b  tile  2ttd  of 
Scfitember,  *^  from  all  reflections.  Such  as  I  should  hare  to  maike  irouM 
faata^faktef;  WlMBshalll  hsM  dbBksnflUantty  of  ike  oi^of  btttor- 
ness?  There  are  moments  when  my  whole  som  revolts  and  nihoh^ 
Prayer  atsueh  times  only  acts  upon  me  likfr  a;  tempest..  Ita  impotence 
oMte  BM  baok  into  douh^  and  I  au&c  so  much  that  my  £uth  ia  shakeo. 
1  ask  mqmelf  wl^  asfr  ao-  many  tortwesv  infliatod  on  aoiiL  and  body  aHka, 
aoeaandated  i»ob  ob«  poot  being  ?  If  pbjmal  pm  ooiy  left  me  att. 
my  sliuBglh)  I  would  nope  on ;  but  my  streugA  ia  exhausted  in  tte 
aifiwgte — it  is  too  long..     Everythsag  has  a  term.'* 

We  are  reminded  of  the  strange  and  ap^lfing  question  of  the  anony- 
mous writer  before  alluded  to :  "  What  is  al  the  bottom  of  this  feverisn, 
diseased,  and  badly  regulated  nature,  which  is  only  supported  morally 
asid  pifaysicaBy  on  fietioos  ?^  '*  It  is  time,**  he  wrote  to  his  brother  under 
die  same  date,  "'diat  Ms  sbodk)  finish,  for  my  strength  is  going,  and 
laie  disease  tkat  waates  me  assumes  finghtfui  proportions.  Day  and 
night  atrocioas  erisea  come  on  more  frequently  and  with  greater  violenee* 
ttmn  erer. 

On  the  11th  he  waa  a  little  better,  reeorered  somewhat  by  the  sen 
air.  **  My  ofnoion  19  not  changed,"  he  wrote  on  that  day  from  off  Cape 
Tarkan.  "  I  am  still  for  landing  at  the  EUrtcha.  It  w6dd  be  thne  and 
distance  sared^  Th»  English  laYe  not  deemed  it  poanblew  I  yidded, 
and  wesUH  Ssembark  at  Old  Fort'*  This  is  one  of  the  few  times  that 
the  nmnfaal  aHndes  to  any  one  horii^  any  Toiee  in  the  progress  of  om 
expedition  beyond  himself. 

He  wrote  afterwards^  on  the^  I6ih,  from  Old  Fort :  '^  The  dirersbn 
wUch  I  made  on  th&Katoha.  proved  to  ererr  one  that  I  waa  in  the  right, 
and  thai  tha  kndiDg  o«g)it  to  hanra  been  emeted  thefe.i  Ton  thooMsd 
Bomians  woidd  not  have  prefwnted  fif^  I^Musand  French  and  Engtish 
from  landmg.  The  Russians  fiad^  at  the  first  sheila  that  feD  on  theb 
camp;  and  if  the  Ibarth  dirbion  had  had  orders  to  that  effect,  it  could 
have  disembarked  alone.  I  do  not  let  the  English  feel  too  keenly  diat  I 
was  in  the  rig^t.  Tou  see,  brother,  I  hare  a  raifitary  instinct  which 
does  not  deceive  me,  and  the  English  have  not  made  war  smoe  1816.'^ 

On  the  I7tlv  the  small  stoek  ^  patience  laid  in  by  a  sneeassfiil  landing 
in»  ahoeady  eohansted. 

My  deaxlj  loved  wife  (he  wrote)>  the  Eagli^  are  not  yet  ready,  audi  lose  pre- 
oioua  time  through  their  dday.    1  have  lent  them  baEges  this  morning,  to  assist 
in  the  V^n^Kng  of  thdr  horses,  so  that  I  hope  we  may  march  about  eleven  o'dod^ 
to-motiow  morning.    I  shall  sleep  on  the  Balganak,  to  be  fresh  on  the  19th, 
that  I  may  force  a  passage  on  that  da;.    Then,  il  possible,  I  shall  pursue  the 
!Rnswn«  serosa  the  Katcoa.    I  promise  you  I  shall  leave  them  no  time  for 
amusement.    The  weather  is  beautiful,  uid  so  far  we  sre  favoured.    If  God 
-win  protect  me  for  a  few  dstvs,  all  will  go  well    I  listened  to  mass  this  marning 
in  my  large  tent,  and  prayed  for  you.    i  had  four  abb^  to  breakfast  with  me. 
There  has  been,  a  great  excitement  in  the  army:  Fiinoe  Napoleon  was  the 
mover  init.    He  savs,.  emphaticallyi  that  lam  a  maa,  and  that  without  me  we 
ahoold  never  hare  been  m  the  Crnnea.    My  health  is  a  little  in^ioved  to- 
day. .....    Nothing  is  altered  in.  my  plana.    Prince  Menschikoff  pennittin^  I 

shall  ha  on  the  20thor  22nd  before  Sebastopd.  Possibly  I  may  attack  it  on 
the  south  side,  and  so  render  useless  aU  the  immense  preparations  tha^hase 
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made  on  the  nortL    All  this  depends,  howerer*  on  what  I  see  when  we  readi 
theBalbek. 

Bj  ike  next  day,  the  ISth,  he  coold  stand  it  no  longer.  He  writes  to 
his  wife: 

I  am  about  to  inform  Lord  Baglan  that  I  can  and  will  wait  no  longer,  that  I 
riiall  issue  the  order  to  march  to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  that 
nothing  will  interrupt  me.  I  have  received  your  little  letter  of  the  14tL  My 
poor  friend,  what  anxieties  you  suffer,  what  cares  and  what  tears !  But  you  are 
lig^t,  for  I  hare  been  very  ilL  Now,  however,  all  that  is  past ;  I  am  iu  the 
(^mea»  and  I  feel  the  symptoms  of  returning  strengtL  Last  night,  however, 
I  was  restless,  and  perspired  strongly.  To-morrow  tiiis  place  will  be  desolate, 
and  the  cannon  will  sp^.  Li  four  days  I  shall  be  before  Sebastopol,  after 
having  thoroughly  beaten  the  Russians. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  expiring 
marshal's  anxiety  to  be  in  at  the  first  battle  dehvered  against  the  Rus- 
sians, or  that  it  came  within  the  province  of  those  categories  which  were 
inevitable  after  a  descent  made  upon  a  hostile  territory,  but  the  Allies 
did  move  at  last,  and  Saint  Amaud  did  live  to  chronicle  the  triumph  of 
the  Allies,  fomiliarly  as  well  as  officially.  His  letter  to  his  wife,  of  the 
21st  of  September,  is  headed  Champ  de  BataiUe  (TAlma.  How  feeble  is 
our  comparatively  unostentatious  field  of  Alma ! 

Victory !  victory !  my  Louisa,  my  dear-loved !  Yesterdajr*  on  the  20th  of 
September,  I  completely  defeated  the  Russians ;  I  took  their  fcunnidable  posi- 
tions, defended  by  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  who  have  now  been  beaten. 
Nothing  could  stand  before  the  onset  of  the  French,  or  the  steadiness  and  soli- 
dity of  the  English.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  attackwl,  at  half-past  four  the  Russians 
were  in  full  flight,  and  if  I  had  had  cavalry  I  should  have  captured  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  them.  Uufortnnately,  I  nad  none.  The  moral  result  is  pro- 
di^ous.  The  field  of  battle  on  which  i  am  bivouacking,  on  the  very  spot  which 
Pnnoe  Menschikoff  occupied  yesterday,  is  strewn  with  Russian  oorpses.  I  have 
twelve  hundred  men  hors  de  combat^  the  English  have  fifteen  hundred.  The 
enemy  must  have  lost  four  or  five  thousand,  m  least.  My  ambulances  are  full 
of  their  wounded,  whom  I  send  to  Constantinople  with  my  own.  They  have  left 
more  than  two  thousand  muskets  and  pouches  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  a 
magnificent  day,  and  the  victory  of  the  Alma  will  rank  honourably  among  its 
sisters  of  the  Empire.  The  Zouaves  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world.  All 
victories  are  costly.  Canrobert  was  wounded  by  a  discharge  from  a  howitser, 
but  not  severely.  He  was  struck  in  the  breast  and  in  the  hand.  General 
Thomas  has  a  ball  in  the  lower  abdomen,  and  will  return  to  France.  Froyer 
was  killed.  Poor  Charlotte !  I  will  write  to  Madame  de  Soubeyran.  I  have 
three  officers  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded;  and  253  sub-officers  and  soldiers 
killed,  and  1033  wounded.  The  English  assaulted  some  very  powerinl  redoubts, 
and  suffered  more  than  we  did.  Moreover,  I  lost  fewer  men  because  I  was  more 
rapid  in  my  movements.  My  soldiers  ran — ^theirs  marched.  To-day  I  remain 
here  to  collect  my  wounded,  to  bury  my  dead,  and  to  renew  my  stores  of  ammu- 
nition. To-morrow,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  inarch  upon  the  Katcha.  If  I 
find  the  Russians,  I  beat  them  again,  and  rest  next  day  on  the  Katcha.  On  the 
24th  I  shaU  be  at  the  Balbek. 

My  health  (he  adds  in  condnsion)  keeps  up.  I  remabed  twelve  hours  on 
horseback  yesterday,  and  always  upon  Nador,  who  was  magnificent,  galloping  in 
the  midst  of  cannon-balls,  morning  as  well  as  evening.  I  took  the  carnage  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  with  all  his  correspondence.  AU  the  disposable  forces  in 
the  Crimea  were  before  me  yesterday.  That  will  not  prevent  me  taking  8e- 
bastopoL 
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Ihkkleitor  to  hk  broAer  he  is  more  just  to  the  English:  <<The 
Bussians  hdd  their  ground  well  jesterday;  it  was  necessary  to  return 
three  times  to  the  ehme  to  carry  their  positions :  they  are  good  soldiers. 
But  the  Eng^  and  £e  French!  What  .troops !  What  sdidity  with 
the  one,  what  ardour,  what  impetuosity  with  the  other  t  I  never  saw  so 
beautiful  a  panorama  as  that  battle. 

^  I  could  best  jwke  of  the  morements  of  the  enemy  from  the  heights ; 
from  thence  I  saw  the  positions  carried  by  my  Zouares,  and  die  English 
army  pressing  forward  in  a  line  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery  to 
canry  their  batteries.     It  was  sublime.** 

We  now  arriTe  at  the  most  interesting  Question  in  this  part  of  the 
campaign.  Why  was  not  the  victory  on  toe  Alma  followed  up?  As 
usufd,  we  marsmd  throws  the  whole  of  the  blame  on  the  dilatonness  of 
ttie  English.  Writing  the  next  day,  the  22nd,  to  his  wife,  he  says :  <*  The 
weather  is  with  us,  but  the  English  always  detain  me."  And  to  his 
brother :  ''  Dear  good  brother,  tne  English  are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  am 
detained  here  as  at  Baltchick,  as  at  Old  Fort  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  have  more  wounded  than  I  have,  and  they  are  £irther  from  the 


On  the  24th  the  marshal  wrote :  *'  The  Russians  have  committed  an 
act  of  despair  which  proves  to  what  a  degree  they  arer  terrified.  They 
have  closed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  by  sinking  three 
of  their  first-rates  and  two  of  their  frigates.  It  is  a  beginning  of 
Moscow.  This  embarrasses  me  a  good  dc^l,  as  it  will  probably  obfige  me 
to  change  my  plans  of  attack  and  take  me  to  the  south,  on  this  side  of 
Balaklava." 

^^'My  health,"  he  adds  further  on,  ''  I  dare  not  speak  about  it,  dear 
wife.  I  keep  mvself  up  by  a  miracle.  I  suffer  continually;  I  eat 
nothing,  cannot  sleep,  digest  badly.  I  have,  in  addition,  a  bsid  cold,  a 
sore  throat,  which  prevents  me  swallowing,  and  two  boib  on  mj  chest 
which  torture  me.  Such  is  my  condition;  impossible  to  have  strength 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  is  what  fails  me.** 

In  a  postscript,  dated  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  adds:  ^  I  have 
just  arrived  at  the  bivouac  This  vaUey  of  the  J^dbek  is  a  paradise. 
There  are  cabbages  and  fruit  for  an  army.  The  house  of  Prince  Bibikoff 
has  been  ransacked ;  you  shall  have  a  lltUe  table  which  belonged  to  the 
princess — a  souvenir  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  the  same  date,  he  writes :  *^  To-morrow  I 
march  on  the  road  to  Balaklava.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Tchemaya,  and  the 
26th  I  shall  be  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  master  of  Balaklava,  and  shall 
have  turned  all  the  strong  batteries  and  redoubts  of  the  enemy  to  the 
north.     It  is  a  splendid  manoeuvre. 

^'  We  can  see  Sebastopol,  and  from  the  town  they  can  see  the  fires  of 
our  bivouacs,  which  embrace  a  circuit  of  nearly  three  leagues." 

But  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  The  same  night — according  to  a 
letter  from  his  nephew,  the  Marqnb  de  Pnys^gur,  but  the  night  of  the 
25tfa,  according  to  the  editor — the  marshal  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
cholera,  which  soon  exhausted  the  little  strength  that  remained  to  him. 
On  the  26th  he  resigned  hb  command,  and  addressed  his  farewell  to  the 
army.  He  was  put  on  board  the  BerihoUety  and  rallied  a  little  from  the 
diolera ;  but  his  weakness  was  extreme,  and  he  perished  on  his  way  to 
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TKoapuH  after  hammgy  in  dre  words  of  fab  impexUi  flnstw,  <H)bl]fed 
death  to  wa^  till  he  htA  coaqau^f* 

It  is  ahsoet  needlesi  to  ssj  aaTthin;  couecieiBy  the  duurader  of  see& 
«  man.  li  is  exposed  in  this  ifiril-eortaned  and  Tcmsikable  oorreepomk 
encein  svidi  »  clesrlight  that  a  ch9d  might  read  it  MiMtaiy  amhkieB 
was  lus  great  passion.  Intelligent,  aeti?e,  aod  enterpriang,  ba  was  m 
self^edaeated  raao,  beeaaa  a  f^od  lmgi»^  aod  sappiied  the-  wants  of  a 
sevmd  seiei^fic  tnaaiag  in  hiaown  profeanoo by  great qaicknees  ai  parti 
and  nataral  genae.  He  nerer  boasts  of  has  nulttarj  acqmremeats^ 
although  he  never  ceases  to  vaunt  hie  belKooee  ardonr  and  prowess  ia 
combat.  Bven  at  the  last  moment,  when  differii^  wilh  L<»d  Raglan  as 
to  the  best  point  for  landing  in  the  Crimea,  he  ooly  defends  hb  snpermr 
judgment  W  what  he  calls  £n/fture  tniHimi'9 — an  expression  wfaidt,  beiii|f 
usually  appKed  to  the  olfaetory  organs^  may  be  translated' as  his  military 
instinet. 

Strong  doiaiitie  fedings,  and  a  remarkable  attachment  to  his  broAer^ 
are  minted  ia  his  eartier  correspondeDee  with  the  perpetual  struggles  of 
arestiees  amMtion  agaiost  Uieobeeurityof  aaiDfertor  raak;  but  the  tme 
genius  of  the  man  comes  out  in  all  its  force  when  we  follow  him  in  that 
twenty  yean^  lifeof  eateiprise  and  adtentare  in  Afieiea*— that  great  school 
of  the  modem  French  s^^er^ — in  v^iioh  rank  and  hoooars  gradually 
aDeraed  to  fahn  as  the  reward  of  intonwnt  actrrity  and  indomitaUe  pw^ 
sonal  oooragv. 

As  African  gvoend  in  Ihe  simple  sanee  of  the  word^  reared  in  caaips^ 
and  educated  in  die  fiekl,  a  stranger  to  polities,  and  indifferent  to  parties^ 
he  judged  the  revolution  of  1848  as  a  soldier  might  be  expected  to  jadgv 
it,  and  argued  diat  it  only  wanted  military  action  to  bring  bade  society 
into  ord^.  He  lent  himself  oonscientbudy  to  die  tasl^  and  it  mt 
reman  rather  widi  posterity  than  with  us  to  say  whether,  in  so  doing, 
be  outraged  die  laws  of  God  and  man,  or  saved  a  country  from  i£» 
worst  consequeneee  of  anarchy.  At  all  events,  the  conviction  of  a  cnood 
purpose,  and  devotion  to  a  cause  which  he  adopted  as  the  religion  of  hia 
neart,  shield  him  to  a  great  extent  from  all  persoual  responsibilibr. 
Had  Lottia  XVL,  Charlw  X.,  or  Louts  Philippe  been  willing  to  make 
die  saerifioes  that  Nap(^eon  III.  did  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  had  they 
been  seconded  by  generals  as  little  scrupidous  as  Sunt  Amaad,  it  la 
difficult  to  say  from  what  trmb  and  scenes  of  anarcl^  and  bloodshed 
France  would  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
judge  by  the  agony  of  his  last  days,  Providence  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
smUe  upon  Saint  Aroaud's  antecedenta  in  the  so-called  cause  of  order. 
It  scarcely  becomes  us^  however,  to  venture  i^n  hasty  conclusions  in 
such  weighty  matters. 
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AIKVEN^mSES  01*  BSNJAMOr  BOBBIN  T^TTB  BAGMAN* 
By  Cbaitpoed  "Weoson. 

OHAFTIB  XII. 
THK    EX-COLLSGIAV. 

<' Allow  me  Um  pletnneof  &  glass  of  wine  whhycm,  Mr.  Cavsn«gb." 

"  T^di  all  xny  hearft»  Mr.  Cox ;  bni  idieo  jon  addrasa  me  agaia,  ba 

gpad  enough  nai  te  fovgpet  that, as  n^ positwn  ai  preaeai  is.a  p«blic  oa% 

I  hanre  aa  gfN>d  a  right  to  my  offioial  synonym  aa  any  London  citkam 

when  invested  with  the  civic  honours." 

'<  L  beg  your  paidoD,  <iirr.Pref»dbt«.'    laiwreyott        "" 
^^  We  extend  oar  royal,  secial^  and  fraternal  demeocy  to  you,  brotbar 
Cozy"  ratmnedtlnt  aifiUble  goademan;  '^tbarefore  we  naed  no  fnrthae 
apdogiaa— we  oidy  need  the  deeanler.    No^  the  sherry,  pieaae;  thaodc 
yoal" 

My  skill  in  paintmg  is  of  a^  very  liaoited  native;  and,  al^ioiigfa  Mr. 
Cavanagh  is  present  at  this  moment  to  my  meatal  eyet^.  I  htH  that  I 
shall  fim  fiv  dioit  o£  doing  him  jnstioe.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  atteaspt 
a  faaief  ovtlinek  '^  BrieP — I  would  change  that  word  for  anoliier,  were 
it  not  that  I  have  adeeided  aversion  to  the  preaenoe  of  **'  blots  and  patohee 
in  the  work,"  for  it  appears  almost  a  satire  on  the  roapaeted  getitlomaa. 
A  *' brief  outline"  in  attemptix^  a  deseiiption  of  bun  wmdd  be  pre- 
peaUnna;  fior  aay  ^omimard  lime,**  safe  that  reqmred  for  learmag  his 
proper  altitude,  must  be  a  remarkably  long  one.  He  was  a  very  large 
niattr— not  one  of  those  made-to-order  creatures,  where  eeonomy  and 
eoEpsditioB.are  die  master* workers— 4here  was  nothing  of  the  kind  abovt 
him ;  hia  oorpideBee  was  only  exceeded  by  his  vivaeioua  dispontion,  and 
an  napieasant  tendency  to  breathe  qnickly.  From  the  rotundity  c^  his 
vest  a  cassal  observer  might  easily  stumble  upon  a  fske  impression,  by 
imagining  that  his  knees  were  strangers  to  lus  eyes ;  bat  sueh  waa  noi 
the  caao  ho  €Ould  see  them.  I  spcNsk  advisedly  of  the  £a6t.  I  oonfe» 
that  I  never  witnessed  the  operation,  nor  would  I  wish  to  see  it  undertaken. 
I  am  "too  full  0*  the  milk  of  human  kindnessi^'  to  desire  it ;  but  I  have 
since  been  credibly  informed,  upon  the  moat  veritable  authority,  that, 
soflM  two  years  before,  the  feat  had  been  p^ormed  for  a  small  wager, 
by  simply  removing  his  neckcloth.  It  was  effected  with  apparent  ease,  tha 
only  unpleasant  symptoms  attendant  upon  it,  being  a  oontmuous  cough  of 
some  half  an  bourns  duration,  and  a  white  mark  encircling  the  place 
itberB  ^  neck  should  be — somewhat  similar  to  that  porodnced  by  the 
legal  method  of  strangulation.  His  arms  were  correspondingly  short, 
yet  sufficiently  long  to  bring  the  smallest  glass  into  contact  with  ms  lipe. 
His  head  might  puzzle  any  phrendogist,  so  embedded  was  it  beneath 
multiplied  layers  of  wholesome  flesh,  and  growing,  as  it  did,  out  of  his  body 
without  the  assistance  of  the  few  inches  which,  in  common  folk,  form 
the  usual  conneetmglink  called  a  neck.  As  to  li^  foee^  I  know  not  how 
tadasiiibe  it;  it  wad  all  a  laugb,  and  hia  eyes  danced  merrily  in  thdr 
oshita^aa  tho«gh  they  had  never  looked  upon  care>  and  were  pkeed  m 
ihm  pooAkna  aa  holiday  asntiBabi    WUt  a  jolly  fottow  he  was  1  what 
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an  Msurin)^  voice!  what  an  uncomprominng  ha!  hal  ha!  ha!  (tlien 
were  always  four  of  them)  was  heaTed,  like  the  firing  of  minute  guns, 
from  the  internal  recesses  of  that  capacious  wustooat,  the  Imttons  of 
which,  at  erery  conmlsire  shake,  seemed  to  contemplate  soidde^  and 
court  decapitation.  And  then  his  anecdotes — dull  or  laughable,  droll  or 
insipid — ^they  were  sure  to  be  enjoyed ;  for,  although  it  might  be  im- 
possible  to  laugh  at  themy  the  listener  must  perforce  pay  that  tribute  to 
their  narrator.  His  very  cachinnations  seemed  to  be  caught  without 
actual  contact ;  they  were  imparted  by  the  air  that  he  breath^l,  and  from 
tiie  moment  that  the  cloth  was  removed,  until  we  rose  and  brc^e  the 
electric  chain,  the  very  glasses  themselves  trembled  violently  upon  the 
table,  as  though  they  and  their  contents  were  equally  delighted  and 
amused. 

<<  Well,  now,  wMt  a  minute  till  I  tell  you  something,''  was  his  usual 
commencement;  and  when  those  words  were  spoken,  it  was  always 
deemed  advisable  for  men  with  constitutions  of  an  apoplectic  tendency  to 
leave  the  room,  as  it  was  the  sure  forerunner  of  coughs  innumerable,  and 
laughter  ad  libitum.  Those  that  remained,  and  sat  the  evenings  oat, 
were  looked  upon  as  men  with  seasoned  sides,  whose  money  seldom  found 
its  way  into  the  cash-box  of  an  .£sculapius. 

One  of  our  party  had  been  speaking  of  a  wedding  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  the  day  previous  ;  he  had  just  concluded,  when  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh's  '*  Now  wait  a  minute  till  I  tell  you  something,''  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  frffther  remarks. 

"  How  would  I  do  for  a  priest,  do  you  think  ?" 

<<  Well,  barring  the  fasting,  castigation,  and  self-denial,  I  think  pvetly 
well,"  said  Mr.  Cox. 

**  True  for  you,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh ;  **  the  stations  would  do  wdl 
enough  ;  the  confessions  (especially  those  of  contrite  youth  and  beauty) 
obtain  speedy  absolution  ;  but  Lent — Lent  would  be  the  death  of  me. 

^  Had  you  ever  any  design  on  the  loaves  and  fishes  ?*'  asked  another. 

*<  I  was  set  aside,  and  destined  for  the  Church,  sir,  six  years  before  I 
was  bom — educated  for  the  office  for  sixteen  years  afier  that  memorable 
event  took  place — studied  hard  at  college  till  I  was  two-and-twenty,  and 
yet  the  Fates  were  unpropitious." 

<<Not  unwise  in  them  either,"  said  the  vice-president 

<«  Then  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  in  orders  ?"  asked  Cox. 

*<  Now  wait  for  a  minute  till  I  tell  you.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  for  that 
may  disturb  digestion — Vfair  and  aisy  goes  far  in  a  day* — well  soon 
come  to  it.     Now  I  never  was  married,  although  I  missed  the  Church." 

<*  More  shame  for  you,"  chimed  in  his  left-hand  supporter. 

«  Well,  it  was  not  my  feiult,  and  it  was— I'm  going  to  tell  you  all  about 
it,  if  you'll  only  give  me  time.  Tou  don't  want  me  to  cnoke  myself 
with  a  story  in  my  mouth  ?' 

<*  There  would  be  little  hopes  for  you  if  you  did,"  remarked  Cox,  $aUo 
voce.     "  I  only  wonder  you've  escaped  with  so  many." 

The  quick  ears  of  Mr.  Cavanagh  overheard  what  was  said. 

"Come  now.  Cox,  that  ain't  fair.  You  know  that  by  •story'  I  did 
not  mean  a  falsehood  or  fabrication,  but  merely  A  anecdote.  Never 
mmd  %vhat  he  says,  gentlemen ;  I  never  do.  You  must  know,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  Defere  we  go  any  further,  that  learning  was  nevwr  my 
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weakness ;  I  had  a  soul  above  musty  heathenish  books.  What  I  became 
possessed  of  was  regularly  drilled  into  me  by  the  schoolmaster's  caoe. 
If  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  dead  languages  as  I  was  with  the 
rattan.  Cardinal  Wiseman  or  a  dozen  of  dictionaries  wouldn't  be  fit  to 
hold  a  candle  to  me  ;  but  I  was  not.  However,  as  it  was  the  wish  of 
my  father  and  mother,  I  took  to  it— as  did  Fair  Rosamond  to  the  poison 
— unkindly,  for  I  had  no  particle  of  relish  for  it. 

"  When  I  had  arrived,  through  grammars,  lexicons,  floggings,  algebr% 
and  metaphyacs,  at  the  romantic  age  of  one-and-twenty,  a  tide  in  my 
destiny  he^ai  to  ebb.  An  incident  then  occurred  that  ruled  my  fate, 
and  overthrew  my  resolutions.  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  was 
sauntering  one  day  through  some  fields,  a  few  miles  distant  from .  the 
college,  studying  closely  for  the  approaching  examinations,  when  I 
found  mys^  wiwin  a  very  short  distance  of  a  respectable  farm*house ;  a 
small  quickset  hedge^  id>out  five  feet  in  height,  separated  me  from  a 
dosely-dipped  lawn,  that  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  hall  door.  I  had 
only  taken  my  eyes  from  my  book  to  note  my  whereabouts,  when  tha 
sounds  of  a  lively  female  voice  made  me  pocket  my  duU  companion,  and 
turn  my  attention  to  the  place  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  A 
laugh,  dear  as  the  euphonious  tinkling  of  silver  bells,  and  sweet  as  the 
soul  of  melody,  immediately  followed:  not  the  laugh  of  piping  senility, 
but  evidently  the  merry  notes  ringing  forth  from  a  breast  unknown  to 
those  relentless  and  hereditaiy  tad:masters~Care  and  Sorrow.  I  stood 
upon  tiptoe,  and  looked  cautiously  over  the  hedge.  If  that  hedge  had 
been  a  stone  wall  of  double  the  height,  I  might  now  be  saying  vespers, 
with  a  bishop's  stole  for  my  reward,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  in  the  perspec- 
tive ;  but  it  was  only  a  low  hedge,  and  I  could  see  over  ii,  A  lovely 
young  creature  sat  there  before  me,  at  that  happy  stage  when  tlie  girl 
and  uie  woman  meet  for  the  first  time,  where  the  hua  opens  impercep- 
tibly into  the  flowret,  and  teaches  the  cheek  to  glow  rapturously  at  the 
whispered  voice  of  love.  I  dared  not  move,  lest  the  attempt  might  lead 
to  discovery,  and  dissolve  the  living  picture — the  only  one  of  the  kind  I 
had  ever  beheld ;  nor  could  I  return,  for  my  senses  were  fascinated,  the 
holy  calling  swiftly  evaporating,  and  the  instinctive  desire  of  man  not 
to  dwell  alone  swelling  rebelliously  within  me.  I  was  unperceived,  so 
greedily  feasted  my  eyes  upon  the  ndr  Astrasa  of  the  lawn,  whose  every 
movement  cast  firesh  spells  around  my  heart,  and  made  me  look  upon 
ancient  mythology  as  a  sacred  truth. 

'^  The  young  lady  was  sporting  with  a  pet  lamb.  '  Oh !  happy  lamb,* 
nghed  I,  aa  I  saw  her  bestowing  caresses  upon  it,  as  she  sat  beside  it  on 
ihe  smooth  green  sward,  embracing  its  fleecy  neck  with  arms  white 
as  unsullied  existence.  Her  gipsy  hat  had  fiulen  back,  and  over  her 
brow  and  spotless  shoulders  feU  the  auburn  ringlets, 

Curlinff  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Art  was  there  unknown,  whilst  nature  and  beauty  co-operating,  seemed 
to  have  stamped  her  as  their  own.  How  her  liquid  eyes  sparkled !  Truth 
and  tenderness  were  there;  and  love,  untutored,  unselfish  love^  that 
beamed  upon  a  careless  lamb,  nor  deigned  to  glance  upon  the  victim, 
that,  leaay-tmssed  for  the  offering  upon  the  altar  of  celibacy,  stood 
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bnttkUess  at  tike  other  side  of  the  liedg;e.  Agam  ihat  laugh — ^bdbUiw 
inth  in  meny  hamoay  as  ihe  lamb  broke  from  ber  embiaoee,  and  dcq^Mu 
aimblj  across  the  green  grass.  In  an  imtantshe  was  upon  her  fset,  and 
in  pursuit— a  dtvme  embocBment  of  what  Euterpe  must  have  been. 
SwifUysheohasedthereereant;  it  rushed  towards  the  ^aee  where  I  was 
eteadtng,  douUed,  and  with  a  plaintive  bleat  rushed  towasds  the  house. 
She  turned  as  quickly,  her  garoMnts  rasdiag  against  the  sKght  braaehes  of 
the  hedge;  away  aAain,  but  like  Hebe  in  presenoe  of  the  godi,  the  fair 
pursuer  stumbled,  mplaying  in  her  &U  an  anUe  whieh  an  Angsb  might 
hare  worshipped,  or  by  mbSii  a  Raphael  might  have  sworn.  In  regain- 
ing her  feet,  and  stooping  for  her  hat,  whieh  had  £dlen  ofi^  her  eyes  mat 
mine.  Oh  I  Jupiter  I  Jupiter  I  had  she  been  your  ciq^bearer,  joa  new 
would  have  been  attended  by  a  Ganymede.  I  merer  was  eleomfied  but 
onoe,and  that  was  at  the  back  of  that  hedge.  At  the  laugh,  my  attention 
was  aroused;  at  the  countenaaoe,  my  nsart  becaoae  ensoaied;  at  the 
ankle,  my  soul  was  enchanted;  but  the  look,  and  blndi  by  whieh  it  was 
aecompanied,  sealed  my  fitte.  In  a  moment  I  was  by  her  side ;  ahe  had 
not  been  hurt  by  the  fiul,  ahe  was  onlyabrmad  at  my  preaenoe.  Bat  as, 
at  that  time. 

Not  mine  the  form,  nor  mine  the  eye 
That  yontfaM  maidens  wont  to  %, 

I  learned  from  her  eyes  that  my  earnest  inquiries  as  to  her  accident  were 
by  no  means  disagreeable ;  she  only  be^;ged  that  I  would  not  laugh  at 
her  mishap.  I  could  not  do  that,  but  I  instantly  volunteered  my  services 
in  recaptuiiog  the  lamb,  inwardly  and  sinfully  wishing  at  the  moment, 
when  it  was  once  more  in  her  embraces,  that  the  several  candidates  for 
the  butcher's  knife  and  the  priest's  surplice  might  immediately  change 
positions.  As  we  approached  the  house,  her  father  joined  us,  and  my 
coat  of  sable  hue  and  general  costume  at  once  winning  his  respect,  I  was 
forthwith  conducted  into  the  comfortable  parlour.  There  he  enjoyed 
MaiVs  tale  of  the  accident  and  chase,  and  so  did  the  amiable  looking 
mother,  whilst  Mary  (I  ever  love  to  repeat  her  name)  related  it  in  the 
most  winsome  manner,  every  smile  and  gesture  planting  the  seeds  of 
apostacy  more  firmly  within  the  heart  of  the  college  student.  In  leaving 
the  house,  an  invitation  to  visit  them  as  frequentiy  as  was  convenient 
was  generously  g^ven,  and  as  Maiy  looked,  *  Oh  !  do  come !'  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  do  it,  I  promised  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  their  courtesy, 
and  believe  me,  I  never  lost  an  opportunity. 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  college  that  night  I  was  deeply  in  love,  not 
with  my  destined  vocation,  but  with  tiie  owner  of  the  enthralling  ankle. 
Sleep  was  a  stranger  to  my  pillow,  the  sylvan  goddess  occupied  every 
thot4^t.  All  study  save  that  of  her  eyes  was  voted  a  bore,  and  Fein 
Cavanagh  was  himself  fitter  for  the  cmsuns  of  Hymen  than  the  sacred 
hands  of  ordination.  Weeks  flew  by,  we  were  almost  constantiy  together, 
and  what  in  such  cases  is  the  aaost  natural  dedootion  ? — ^the  reciprocity  of 
young  loves.  So  it  turned  out  with  us ;  we  were  doomed  to  become  one, 
our  ifiections  were  mutual,  our  very  existence  intertwined.  About  three 
months  subsequent  to  our  first  romantic  meeting,  a  sick  aunt  in  Sligo 
reqiured  the  services,  or  comnanionship,  of  her  fiivourite.  She  was  to 
inherit  her  aunt's  wealth  at  her  demise ;  but  casting  that  out  of  the 
question,  the  hopes  of  bong  the  minister  of  comfort  to  the  stricken  lady 
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«M«ffieitfitiaitielf  to  bnag  her  to  lier  lide.  AnudAskower  (^teai«» 
s  bast  of  pfotesUtionsy  and  some  acores  of  honeved  Himr,  we  parted,  sbe 
to  the  81^  bed,  Felix  CkTane^  to  the  musty  books.  Idj  outwud  naa 
BBmained  in  the  ooUege,  but  aJl  my  thoughts,  J^opes^  aod  wkhes  aoooia- 
psmed  my  Maty  on  her  jonmey. 

^*  Stooge  to  iay»  that  notwithstanding  theoMay  o[^»tmiitieB  afforded 
me,  I  never  took  aAvwatage  of  one ;  so  that  these  pacting  kisses  were  all 
iU^I^  iwafimiiffh  as  the  momentoas  question  had  never  been  asked. 
Howe^o*,  a  ejieumstaaco  that  oomnned  about  a  week  afiber  she  had  left 
me  caused  me  to  take  a  decided  step,  and  come  boldly  to  the  point. 

*'  My  &ther  had  ezereised  his  inflaence  with  the  bishop,  who  was  an  old 
fiiend  of  bis,  and  I  receiTod  a  oonmunioation  to  the  e£et  thatmy  ordi- 
nation w(Nikl  soon  take  plaoe.  A  letter  irom  the  bishop  was  enclosed, 
asking  me  sandry  questions  rcdatiTe  to  my  fitness  £ot  that  ^w^"^imiim. 
There  was  I  inatiz:  matriflaoay,  Mary,  and  a  frther's  dispjeasme  on  one 
side ;  odifaaey,  a  sharoi  hee,  and  every  ohanoe  of  speedy  advaneemmt 
on  the  other.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  was  an  only  child ;  yet  to  fly  in  the 
hce  of  paternal  authority,  unless  Mary  deigned  to  share  my  fortunes, 
weas  to  lose  everythiDg.  My  position  drove  me  to  hypocrisy.  I  deter- 
mined to  wear  a  double  race  until  I  could  receire  an  answer  from  hetf 
and  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  until  I  learned 
whether  I  soouki  not  do  b^ter  hy  having  them  joined.  I  sat  down  in 
11!^  dilamma,  penned  a  letter  to  i£e  bishop,  fiill  of  thankfulness  for  the 
approaching  benediction,  and  oonokding  with  humble  rejoidngs  at  my 
happy  lot.  My  letter  to  Mary  was  long,  jwipassioned,  and  ardent — 
vowing  eternal  kve  and  fidelity,  disowning  any  thoughts  of  die  eltfgy, 
iaphnmg  her  to  Uess  me  with  her  hand. 

OHAFTSR  zm. 

*'TOO  MAHT  IBONS  m  THE  HBEB.^ 

''  I POSTSD  bothletters  mvsel^  waited  patiently,  received  answers  in  due 
time,  and  was  happy.  She  had  consented  I  Her  whole  soul  was  in  every 
word  she  penned ;  and  as  she  told  me  in  a  postscript  that  she  had  kissed 
aeveral  parts  of  my  letter,  in  the  violence  oimy  enthusiam  I  nearly  swal- 
lowed her  scented  epistle.  The  bishop,  in  ms  note,  appointed  the  day 
when  he  might  be  expected.  Some  story  had  come  to  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning my  infatuation  ;  he  mentioned  Mary  by  name,  asked  me  whether 
maniage  and  apostaey  were  in  my  heart,  and  order^  me  to  be  explicit 
in  my  answers.  Hypocdsy  was  again  at  work.  I  sat  down  forthwith, 
and  retanied  a  letter  to  each.  As  nearly  iis  I  can  recollect,  these  ware 
the  weeds: 

'^ '  Mt  Bilovkd  A]n>  Adorable  Mart, — My  father's  wish,  as  I  tokl 
joa  bdbre,  is,  that  I  should  become  a  priest — ^think  of  that^a  pnest,  a 
blaek-'eoated,  ebsely-shaven,  sanctimonious  priest  fiah! — the  very 
thoaght  <^  their  fiisty  oider  almost  paralyses  me.  I  detect  the  whole 
ecct,  and  only  hope  to  be  boooght  into  collision  with  them  at  such  times 
as  BEiatiiaaoDy,  ami  its  conseqncnees,  may  demand  their  eerrices.  How 
think  yon?  Is  not  the  ouder  of  Hymen,  in  whose  tem^  ^ou  have  ocm* 
■eated  to  he  my  lovely  pBiestesSy&r  more  pre&rable?  Enlist  with  me  at 
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once  tinder  his  banner ;  my  reasons  for  asking  you  to  do  so  are  coeent. 
A  letter  from  the  bishop  lies  before  me — a  scrawl,  phlegmatic  as  he  is 
himself— crabbed  and  cramped  like  the  trade  he  follows  ;  breathing  no 
spirit  save  that  of  selfishness,  and  seekine  to  make  me  as  despicable  an 
outcast  in  all  social  circles,  as  old  bachelors  must  invariably  be  who 
crawl  singly  to  their  graves,  useless,  worn-out  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
nature.  Such  is  not  my  will.  Say  that  you  will  marry  me  upon  this  day 
week,  and  on  the  wings  of  love  I  will  fly  to  you  and  Sligo,  and  leave  the 
bishop,  ordination,  and  all  such  stuff,  to  migrate  to  a  colony  with  a 
warmer  climate. 

'< '  Sweetest  idol  of  my  soul,  write  to  me  by  return — lose  not  a  post 
Let  your  answer  be  only  "  Tes.**     That  our  loves  are  mutual,  your  own 

Sure  soul  has  confessed.  A  week  must  seal  my  &te ;  let  your  pure  lips 
e  the  blushing  signets.  Say  *^  Yes,"  and  I  shall  fly  to  your  side— where 
before  the  altar  the  binding  words  shall  be  spoken  that  will  link  together 
for  life  the  ai&anced  of  my  heart  with  her  own  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
adoring  "'Felix  Cavanagh.' 

*'  Before  I  directed  it,  I  wrote  another  to  the  bishop.  Thus  ran  the 
eflPusion : 

**•  *  Right  Rbtbbbnd  Father, — I  pant  humbly  for  the  day  when  your 
holy  hands  shall  enlist  me,  bytheir  consecrating  influence,  amongst  the 
chosen  servants  of  Heaven.  The  world  has  no  charms  for  me,  save  those 
shadowed  forth  by  my  ministry*  I  have  no  desire  for  things  of  earth- 
no  sympathy  with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Love,  as  you  justly  sur- 
mi^  for  carnal  works  has  no  delifl;ht  for  me ;  I  look  but  to  the  consom* 
mation  of  my  hopes  when  the  Church  shall  receive  me  into  its  bosom. 
As  to  Mary  Langton — the  girl  to  whom  you  have  alluded — I  only 
sought  her  sodety  in  hopes  that  I  might  induce  her  to  take  the  veil.  I 
esteem  her  light  of  heart — fickle  of  faith — vain  and  worthless ;  she  is 
one  of  those  whom  I  would  recommend  to  your  fatherly  protection ; 
much  abstinence,  castigation,  and  devout  exercises  must  be  severdy 
enforced  to  fit  her  for  a  world  where  her  follies  are  unknown. 

" '  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Right  Reverend  Father,  in  all  £edth  and 
humility,  your  obliged,  obedient  servant, 

"  *  Felix  Catanaoh.' 

"  But  *  ihe  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.'  I  despatched 
the  letters  ;  awaited  the  result  in  silence,  inwardly  chuckling  at  my  own 
policy,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  for  a  communication  from  Mary. 
The  week  had  nearly  passed  away — yet  no  answer.  Was  she  fiuthless  ? 
was  she  ill  ?  I  wrote  again — a  rimilar  result ;  the  day  of  ordination 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  goodhr  bishop.  No  hope  was  left  me.  I  bowed 
silently  to  my  fkte— how  could  I  avert  it?  *  At  my  death,'  thought  I, 
'I  shall  deserve  canonisation,  for  surely  I  am  one  of  the  su&ring 
martyrs.  Never  arose  from  a  sleepless  couch  a  candidate  for  the  holy 
orders  with  a  less  thankful  spirit  I  cursed  her  ligfat-heartedness ; 
dressed  myself  for  the  ceremony,  determining  to  commit  a  suicidal  act  in 
eschewing  matrimony,  to  live  a  woinan*hater,  and  take  the  yoke. 

**  I  entered  the  chapel^  where  about  adosen  others  were  assembled,  each 
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with  as  long  a  face  as  I  had  myself  awaiting  the  commeiMiement.of  the 
ceremonjy  which  was  to  debar  us  for  ever  from  one  of  the  wodd's  moft 
prions  privileges — the  privilege  of  fulfilling  m(»aliy  one  great  law  of 
nature,  and  living,  not  in  self  alone,  but  in  the  bosoms  of  our  fiMP'l^fts^ 
and  in  the  memories  of  our  posterity. 

'^  The  Inshop  entered,  and  said  mass ;  driving  the  finont  of  every  word 
into  the  back  of  the  one  that  preceded  it— by  that  I  mean,  he  had  a 
talent  for  mouldinc^  a  dozen  words  into  one,  kicking  colons,  semicolons^ 
and  periods  out  of  the  way  of  his  tongue  altogether,  and  coming  to  the 
'  Amen'  without  drawine  a  second  breath.  I  felt  my  own  littleness  as 
I  listened  to  him,  and  wondered  if  time,  practice,  and  sundry  De- 
mosthenic operations  could  ever  bring  me  to  so  great  a  state  of  sublunary 
perfection.  The  beauiy  of  doing  it  off-hand  you  see,  is  that  it  com- 
pletely bothers  old  Beelzebub,  and  he  hops  over  the  words  in  a  hurry, 
like  a  cat  over  a  crock  of  butter,  for  fear  that  any  of  it  should  stick  to 

his  hoof What  the  devil  are  ve  laughing  at  ?     I*m  telling  you  a 

4sentimental  story,  and  looking  more  K>r  sympathy  and  industrious  pocket- 
handkerchiefe  than  such  irreverend  cachmnatory  eruptions  and  unseemly 
shaking  ndes.  Well,  he  turned  round  at  the  altar  to  do  the  job  for  us ; 
and,  as  he  turned,  his  eye  fell  full  upon  me.  Says  I  to  myself,  *  I  am 
the  first  to  get  jpolished  off;'  and  I  was  right. 

"  'Do  anyof  you,'  he  said,  'know  a  young  man  named  *'  Felix  Ca- 
vanagh  ?" '  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  me ;  I  suspected  that  he  knew 
me,  and  wondered  at  his  having  asked  the  question. 

*'  •  I  do,  holy  father !'  I  returned. 

"  *  Then  cut  his  acquaintance  for  the  future,'  he  said,  solemnly,  *  or 
you  may  take  a  long  loumey  with  him  to  a  place  where  the  smell  of  too 
much  brimstone  may  be  mighUly  inconvenient.' " 

*<  Did  he  say  that?"  shouted  Cox,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  roar  of 
laughter. 

^  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,"  returned  Cavanagh.  "  Don  t  interrupt 
me^  for  I'm  getting  excited  with  my  story.  If  he  did  not  say  it,  he 
meant  it ;  and  sure,  if  it  comes  so  close  to  it,  it  must  be  the  same 
thing. 

" '  Cut  his  acquaintance,'  said  he,  '  for  he  is  a  deserter  to  his  bishop, 
liis  relinon,  and  his  God.' " 

"  Did  he  put  the  bishop  first  ?"  asked  another. 

'<To  be  sure  he  did;  he  knew  it  was  the  only  chance  he  had.  *I  ex- 
pel him,'  he  said,  '  firom  the  college ;  I  denounce  him  as  a  renegade,  a 
seducer,  and  a  hypocrite,  from  the  altar ;  and  it's  only  out  of  the  respect 
I  have  for  his  aecent  father  that  I  spare  him  the  anathema  of  the 
Church.' 

/' I  was  astounded.  Stillhiseyes  were  fixed  like  basilisks  upon  me:  cold 
perspirations  flowed  bom  my  forehead — my  brain  reeled — ^my  senses 
becaime  stupified.    I  staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

**  That  day,  in  disgrace,  I  left  the  college  and  returned  to  my  home. 
Oh,  the  dread  of  that  return — of  meeting  with  my  parents — of  con- 
feising  the  truth !  Tet,  what  could  I  do  f  Sooner  or  later  it  most  be 
ezpoaed ;  and  who  more  fit  for  the  office  than  their  conscienoe-strickan, 
humiliated  son? 

**  Wdl,  to  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  and  pass  over  unpleasant  details,  the 
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Mttiter«m«U«dtip  m  MMlbikeEnDg  ttjle,  ani  FeKz  Csmagh  iw 
«  ffoett  Maealii  the  patarnai  toq£    It  mi  a  aevero  bbvr  to 


mjMme-^uo^  W9  to  aoijaMdber;  she  haif  lejoieed  at  ifaeidea«(ooe 
4mf  tnooKiiixi^  a  feiia-hmHtiia  Yet  ms  thare  len  ofaanoe  of  that  aaw 
than  ever ;  for  Maiy  had  evidently  beta  aa  fiaJfa  to  fiM  aa  Dehah  mm  ^ 
iKSaamoA.  Sha  Ind  batrayed  m,  and  to  the  Udwpe.  Shahadjihed 
ana^andinthafiKa^day  leonadhar  with  n^tonraeyaadloyad  harm 
ay  kaaK.  fiaactly  «  loatnishe  iAcfmmg  ary  axpiUtioB,  a  amall  paml, 
^tffeoled  ta  awy  urns  Mhmd  at  oar  house.     The  liandiaitiiig,  tiie  < ' 


opitrefcM,  aad  the  angular  t*i,  the  <^'  ta  the  «Fein,'  and  «€*  io  &e 

'Cayaaai^'  fMte  all  finailiar  to  my  eym.    With  a  ciy  of  raptaaa  I  ton 

padMt     Dadh  to  my  heiMal     It  nontnhud  nothng  asfv  a 


eoraer  of  a  hride'a  cake.  I  iim^  it  &om  bm  ai  di^fut.  lasulthadi 
helped  upon  iajwy — 'Am  fabe  Snen  had  wooed  bm  to  ny  destmctioAl  I 
fciaawoie  the  tea  fer  aiver,  aegleeted  my  boding  whiskers,  and  in  the 
dap4h  af  any  viisery  fesigned  aoyaelf  to  eoiB|K)0ing  epitaphs  and  wriiaag 
poatrf.  Two  ^ays  aAerwarda  my  modiar  fomidlhe  piece  of  oihe;  ahe 
autil^hegged^metoihiBkao  more  of  Mar^,  hot  to  eat  it  part  of  har 
pveeaot,  n^  be  thanhM  for  my  riddance  from  so  Tolaftile  and  imbeGag  a 
woman.  1^  advioe  was  wholesome:  I  adcmted  it;  ao,  throating  m 
comer  of  the  cake  into  my  moath,  I  attempted  to  maaticate  that  fledge 


tif  mifiudifdlDem.  I  eoold  not  do  it ;  it  appeared  too  tough.  Somethiney 
efidendy  Mi  andeof  wheat  and  sugar-plums,  vested  between  my  immL 
I  withdrew  it,  and,  to  my  litter  anmasaaent,  rolled  toother  tightly  amidbt 
the  currants  and  sweets  I  found  the  last  letter  1  had  writfeeai  to  the 
bishop,  upon  the  daj  when  I  arind  Mary  to  elope  widi  ma." 

*' How  came  it  ware  ?^  demanded  one. 

^'  The  simplest  way  in  die  world.  In  directing  my  lettam,  I  seat  aay 
lo^e-tale  to  tne  biihop,  and  my  opiaton  of  Mary  to  mnr  sweedieait.  She 
thought  me  cruel,  feklse,  and  unprincipled,  and  in  the  neat  of  her  lasaiit 
aMBt  eommitled  a  species  of  moral  iaicide,  by  disoardiag  her  Fehx,  and 
flinging  herself  away  upon  an  attorney.  Such  is  my  mehmohol^  histgry; 
and  these  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  neither  a  husband  nor  a  pnast»" 

"  But  how  came  you  on  the  road  ?**  asked  Cox. 

**  Oh,  easy  enon^.  I  entered  as  ai^  into  an  extensire  dialillery, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  ofv  my  employer's  representatara. 
Mine  has  not  been  an  idle  hft;  for  the^^irty  years  ^t  hatv  been 
employed  in  making  a  grandmother  <^  my  M^ry  ha^e  home  witness  to 
my  own  desire  to  be  as  merry  in  my  autmnn  ato  you  aee  me  now ;  stnd 

whilst  they  haye  been  hasily  employed  in  rollm^  their  roimds,  I  ? 

aomehow  or  other  eontiiyed  to  roll  romid  widi  the 

When  Mr.  Cayaoi^h  had  concluded  the  story  of  hisVpye  and  his  mis- 
fertane  our  party  broke  up— some  for  the  theatre — some  W  the  siiinVi^ 
room,  and  others  for  the  Royal  Shades  Hotel,  in  Grafton-eflpeet  To  the 
hMer  place  of  publie  resort  Mr.  Cok  determined,  m  compaVf  af  ane  or 
two  of  our  hrethrea,  to  adjourn ;  and,  as  I  had  ofiken  heardVt  Mokea  <of 
in  London  as  the  fayourite  haunt  of  Ireland's  warmeet-heOTod  aooa,  I 
aeeepted  his  invitation  to  make  one  of  their  party,  and  soon  iJ^i  msfmM 
seated  beneath  its  eleyated  roof. 

•  •  #  a  # 
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THB  TWDX  CASELBB  OF  THE  GKIMEA,  1EAN0T7P  KALAJS 
AND  JDJ^UDKALAH. 

A  FttBCvnoiw  KtnestoBe  no^  extends  Bowlj  ewiaiid  ivifl 
0i  ike  UMer  TknoMn  ehob  attd  penBel  to  die  urn  nmge,  froti  bejOBd 
iitt  mtmiM^kacmn  TOietokju,  aemt  the  BaHnk,  tke  Kiitdi%  «ai  ike 
Ate»,  to  tlwSeig1iir--4lie  liver  ofSuiphercypoL  The  irMe  of  ike  In- 
tWfeiiiBg  country  ii  kteneoted  by  pietveeqve  iwriaes  end  lovely  vaUeyt, 
watetod  By  ele«r  mottitabi  nlPWiJ  ;  tfieir  henfa  are  highly  cuhmitod^ 
sod  frequent  toAed  grorvefl  betray  tiie  earwtoDoe  of  vilbges  whieh  they 


1Mb  wA<^nftered  aoid  wooded  aoiifaeni  slope  of  the  T«arie  duiia,  so 
dwfiy  oatfoy  raviaeSy  wae  kaowninaticienttiBieeby  thenaaieof  Bonn^ 
Ae  woody  regioD,  aiid  Klimifta,  the  roeli^  fenoa.  To  these  MOBOi 
saeesodsd  th^  of  Qotfaie»  having  for  capital  Mangothiay  now  called 
Miogttp  Kahih.  The  Goths  were  the  prepMbratinr  peof^e  after  the 
Tawo^Seythians  and  Ae  Alains^  frev  tiie  middle  of  the  seeond  eentdfy 
of  owemiq»  to^  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  their  desceadaats  •  haw^, 
iHMpitahle  taoe— vet^  AisffeM  inm  the  TaiiaM  ef  the  plains--8tiU 
eing^  with  the  tenacity  of  an  eapirii^  face,  to  thn  antique  awantann 
homes. 

The  ptiiaiUye  Taari,  known  to  Benaer  ai  the  LsetrigonSy  who  nuide 
Balaldam  tinir  ohasf  port,  pastieulaily  affected  grette  dwellings.  Hus 
is  partienhdrly  seen  at  In  Kirmao,  at  Teheikest  KiraMm,  at  l^Dah  Kir* 
■aan,  and  in  other  pfeces.  Wherever  the  greensand,  which  lends  itself 
eo  readily  by  its  softness  to  eanvation,  crops  ovt  in  the  shape  of  oli£Bi 
er  precipioes  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  pienwd  wiih  grottos. 

The  TannHSeythimis,  who  saooeeded  to  the  Tauri-Lestriigons,  had  their 
osp^  at  Kmnao^nk,  ""the  Lttde  Castle,"  the  mins  of  which  still  stand 
on  an  isohiled  rock  washed  bv  the  waters  of  the  SalgUr,  not  lar  from 
^Rmpheropd.  Attacked  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  ^dk>nros  and 
Us  sons^  my  m  number,  aceord^ag  to  Pbasidonias,  and  e^hty,  aoeofding 
te  Ancilonios,  strengthened  their  position  by  cetabliifaing  strong  plnoes, 
ebmay  excavated  where  the  valleys  terminate  abroptly  over  the  steppe. 
Sach  was  the  origin  of  the  strongholds  of  Kirkor,  now  Jufud  Kalah, 
ef  C^ahoB,  nowMangnp,  of  NeapoSs,  now  Kirman-jik,  and  ef  the  odier 
eav»4brtreBses  before  aUadM  to. 

The  Romans  followed  the  Pontm  kinga,  the  Ahons  the  Romans^  and 
the  Godn  the  Aladns.  In  the  time  of  Jnstinian,  who  fonoded  the  two 
eaetles  of  Alonston  and  Ginabita  (Alasbta  and  Ursuf),  the  Goths  were 
ehieihr  confined  to  the  district  in  qaestioo,  which  Ftoeopins  significantly 
deicrtbes  ('*  De  Bello  Gothk^,"  t.  iv.  cap.  4)  under  the  name  of  Dora, 
er  Doras,  wood  or  wooded.  Wishing  to  protect  this  particobr  i^^fkm, 
the  Byzantine  emperor  had  long  walls  constracted  at  the  same  point  as 
the  Tantt  had  esMsvated  their  ro^-Auitnesaes,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  exit 
of  the  vnSr^  into  the  steppe. 

fc  will  be  of  the  highest  strategiBal  ia^iortaooe,  m  tlw  case  of  soch 
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THE  TWIN  CASTLES  OF  THE  CRIMEA, 

military  movements  as  must  inevitably  ensue  in  this  particular  region, 
to  be  perfectly  master  of  the  configuration  of  the  country  that  inter- 
venes between  Sebastopol  and  SimpheropoL  This  region  is,  we  see, 
composed  of  the  valleys  of  five  rivers,  the  Tchemaya,  the  Balbek,  the 
Katcha,  the  Alma,  and  the  Salghir,  open  in  the  lower  part  of  thdr 
course,  but  confined  within  narrow  wooded  or  rocky  vaUeys  and  ravines 
in  their  upper  mountainous  ori^,  and  the  two  districts  being  abruptly 

7arated  by  a  line  more  or  less  distinct  of  rocky  precipices.  The  defences 
Justinian  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  series  of  fortifications 
which  are  found  perched  upon  the  tops  of  these  precipices,  and  of  which 
Hangup  and  Jufud  Kalahs  are  the  most  remarkable.  They  comprised, 
however,  also  the  strongholds  of  In  Kirman,  Castie  of  Caves;  Tcherkess 
Kirman,  Castie  of  the  Circassians  ;  Katdu  Kalah,  or  Kal^ne,  Castle  of 
the  Katcha ;  Tapah  Kirman,  Castie  on  the  Mound ;  Kirman-jik,  ^'  Little 
Castie,''  which,  with  the  before-mentioned  Mangothia  (Hangup  Kalah) 
and  Jufud  Kalah,  were  all  founded  upon  the  sites  of  the  old  grotto-fiist- 
nesses  of  the  Tauro-Scythians,  and  like  them  closed  tiie  gigantic  portab 
by  which  the  men  of  the  steppe  could  pass  tiience  into  the  upper  rocky 
and  woody  country.  Constantme  Porphyrogenetes  calls  tiiem  the  Casties 
of  Klimata,  by  which  tiie  Chersonites  kept  the  Patzinakes  (Petchenegues) 
of  the  steppe  at  bay.  This  line  of  defence,  described  by  Procopius  in  the 
middle  of  tiie  sixth  century,  by  Theophanes  and  Nicophorus  in  the  eighth, 
by  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes  in  the  tenth,  is  again  alluded  to  by 
Bubruquis  in  1253. 

Dr.  Anthony  Grant,  archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  in  Ins  recentiy-publiahed 
"  jffistorical  Slcetch  of  tiie  Crimea,"  a  delightful  littie  book,  but  more 
remarkable  for  the  author's  intimacy  with  dasacal  than  with  Oriental 
literature,  identifies  the  Khazars,  or  Chazares,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  the  notices  of  the  Bosphorian  kingdom,  with  die  Tcherkesh,  or  Cir- 
cassians ;  and  he  says  Kertch  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Tartar  form  of 
the  word  Circassia.  This  identification  is  not  corroborated  by  Oriental 
writers.  The  Greorgian  chronicles  identify  the  Khazars  with  tiie  Scythians; 
and  Hasudi  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Abu-1-feda  in  the  thirteenth,  called 
the  Hingrelians  Kadsariah.  Histoiy  tells  us  that  many  of  the  Khaars 
adopted  die  Jewish  religion.  As  to  Kertch,  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
Gherseti,  or  Ghirsiti,  the  Turldah  name  of  the  castie  which  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  called  Bospro,  Vospro,  and 
Pandioo. 

Some  Circassians  did,  however,  establish  themselves  in  the  Crimea  at  the 
time  of  the  Tartar  domination  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteentii  centnnr, 
and  they  have  left  reminiscences  of  their  sojourn  in  the  country  in  toe 
name  of  Kabarta,  that  of  their  tribe,  given  to  a  village  and  die  lower 
region  of  the  Balbek ;  in  that  of  Tchedcess-tus,  eiven  to  the  plain  between 
the  Balbek  and  the  Katcha ;  and  in  that  of  T(£erkess  Kirman,  given  to 
die  castie  which  served  to  tiiem  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  wmch  was 
founded,  like  the  other  casties  in  the  same  region,  upon  the  site  of  one  of 
die  cave-fortresses  of  the  Tauri. 

The  castie  of  Hangup,  to  which  so  many  interesting  historical  remi- 
niscences attach  themselves,  b  situated  upon  a  rock,  nigh  a  thousand  feet 
in  elevation,  in  the  upper  valley  of  die  Balbek,  <<  timt  lovdy  valleyt" 
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Scott  calls  it,  '*  raTishiofi^  in  its  fresh  and  laughing  beauty."  Passbg 
through  several  secluded  and  charmingly-situated  mountain  Tillages, 
"  we  thence  passed/  says  the  same  trayeller,  *^  over  hills  and  dirough 
dells  that  *  Cuyp'  or  '  Claude'  would  have  gloried  in  painting ;  until 
at  length  we  stood  before  the  grand,  the  astounding  ruins  of  the  fortress- 
town  of  Mangup  Kalah. 

<'  We  had  been  delighted  with  In  Kirman  and  Jufud  Ralah,  but 
about  this  new  object  of  interest  there  was  something  so  full  of  awe  and 
majesty — something  so  imposingly  magnificent  and  forlornly  wild — that 
it  elicited  strange  mixed  feelings  of  sorrowful  astonishment  and  pitying 
admiration.'' 

"  Our  road  lay  to  the  eastward,"  Mr.  Oliphant  writes,  "of  that  by 
which  we  had  come  from  Sebastopol,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  re-entered 
the  lonely  vale  of  Balbek,  just  where  it  emerged  from  the  mountains;  and 
following  the  bed  of  the  stream,  wound  through  rich  gardens,  between 
lofty  precipices,  until  we  reached  the  base  of  the  noUe  hill  that  ter- 
minates the  glen,  and  looking  up  at  the  ruined  walls  that  crown  it,  per- 
ceived that  this  was,  indeed,  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Mangup  Kalah." 

Among  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  Karales — a  romantic 
spot)  with  a  deliciously  cold  spring  of  water,  and  a  country  palace  belong- 
ing to  the  Princess  Adel  Bey. 

If  any  of  the  gallant',  as  well  as  gallant,  officers  of  the  allied  army 
pass  hence  on  their  way  to  Mangup  Kalah,  it  is  as  well  that  they  should 
know  that  the  three  daughters  of  the  Tartar  princess  aro  described  by 
Madame  Horomaire  de  Hell  as  being  of  such  surpassing  beauty  as  to  bie 
perfectly  indescribable ! 

^*  1  was  struck  dumb,"  writes  the  lady-traveller,  <<  with  surprise  and 
admiration  by  a  most  brilliant  apparition.  Imagine,  reader,  the  most 
exquisite  sultanas  of  whom  poetry  and  painting  have  ever  tried  to  convey 
an  idea,  and  still  your  conception  will  mil  short  of  the  enohantine  models 
I  had  then  before  me.  Thero  were  three  of  them,  all  equally  oeantifrd 
and  graceful.  Two  were  clad  in  tunics  of  crimson  brocade,  adorned  in 
front  with  broad  gold  lace.  The  tunics  wero  open,  and  disclosed  beneath 
them  Cashmere  robes  with  very  tight  sleeves,  terminating  in  gold  fringes. 
The  yonnffest  woro  a  tunic  of  azuro  blue  brocade,  with  silver  ornaments : 
this  was  we  only  diffidronce  between  her  dress  and  that  of  her  sisters* 
All  three  had  magnificent  black  hair  escaping  in  countless  tresses  from  a 
fez  of  silver  filagree,  set  like  a  diadem  over  their  ivory  foroheads ;  they 
wore  gold  emlnoidered  slippers,  and  wide  trousers  drawn  dose  at  the 
ankle. 

<<  I  had  never  beheld  sldns  so  dazzlingly  fair,  eyelashes  so  long,  or  uo 
delicate  a  bloom  of  youth.  The  calm  repose  that  sat  on  the  countenances 
of  these  lovely  creatures  had  never  been  disturbed  by  any  profiuie  glance* 
No  look  but  their  mother's  had  ever  told  them  that  they  were  beautiful ; 
and  this  thought  gave  them  an  inexpressible  charm  in  my  eyes."  Surely 
it  will  not  need  such  a  thought  to  ensuro  the  fab  Tartar  maids  the  pror 
taction  of  everv  true  man  who  may  be  led  by  the  &t6  of  arms  into  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Balbek,  with  its  sUll  moro  lovely  living  treasures. 

Two  tremendous  ravines  torn  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain  which  sup- 
ports &e  crypts  and  walls  of  Mangup,  have  broken  it  up  into  three  great 
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MMMiBloriet,  vkich  jpttMol  steep  pimpiees  an  a&  adee,  thsir 

Uiaag  upon  a  Icrd  widi  the  rett  of  the  momtaiB.     TIm  obIj  pcaotiflttbk 

appioara  i»  thwagk  one  of  tbeee  nmety  calM  Kapa  Darah,  or  Ae 


vaUey  «f  die  Gate.  I*  liea  betwieen  the  cenftnii  promontory  and  die  one 
to  the  weet,  ifhieh,  aldumgh  clothed  mA  pmes,  hat  received^  na  deabt 
not  without  reason,  the  significant  name  of  Alii  Buwrn  the  Cbpe  of 
Tempeits* 

The  past  ilMlf  ie  defeaded  hj  a  thick  stone  eftnelated  wall,  huik  acaoK 
theehasmandthehedof  the  Moontaio  torrent^  and  stzeagthened  by  fear 
tewer%  three  of  which  ase  sqaare  and  one  semietnrahav  hut  all  aiy^e 
ruinous,  and  tree  and  ivy-clad — picturesque  ruins  in  the  nudat  of  iha 
yertigea  of  fruit-tMes  and  oraamental  plants  dieiished  hy  a  now  bygone 
paoaie    the  eter  mamewible  Getiig. 

The  gateway  of  olden  times  lay  at  tiie  extgeroity  ci  the  wail,  eloae  to 
the  foek;  hut  recent  yisitOEa  ^ppear  to  have  all  followed  die  bed  of  the 
tenant  which  leads  past  the  Kaiaite,  or  Jewkh  Cemetery,  witibim  whidi 
aia  a  great  anmher  of  the  litom,  or  two-koraed  tombs,  of  tiie  aama  da- 
scriptiea  as  at  Jafiid  Kakb,  and  which  denote  a  lengiheBed  aesidoaoe^ 
same  of  them  baamg  mariu  of  oensideraUe  antiquity.  The^  oldest 
afBoog^  them  beam  date  6084  (a.d.  1274).  Hie  part  of  the  ravma  in 
which  this  cemetery  is  enclosed  by  the  wiedl  and  towers  is*  called  Ae 
Tabaaah  Darah,  or  Valley  of  Tanners,  and  up  to  the  year  180Q  a  &w 
'     '"  I  ef  Karaite,  or  Kara'im  Jew^  stiU  followed  that  ptofemion  m  this 


spot»  b«b  mi  limg  being  now  tenants  the  rains  of  Mmigiip* 
^  ess,  which,  i 


Caramons  recesses,  which,  as  usual,  have  serred  at  Tariene  epadm  as 
rock-dwellings,  places  of  refuge  and  defence,  places  of  peay«  fieom  pane* 
catien,  and  as  sepulchral  grottos,  rise  in  three  tiera  above  this  valley,  at 
the  fiK>t  of  wiueh  is  a  beautiful  qmng  and  reeeivoir,  affording  a  plenttfal 
simply  of  water,  and  where,  in  Fblbis^s  time^  was  a  Taster  inseriptwn, 
wHh  ;thc  data  9«  ol  the  Hegiia  (▲.».  1546).  Bmsing  anothar.  gap^ 
fertafied  lika  the  irst,  iha  full  estent  of  the  deserted  town  and  its  utter 
desolation  bufsts  upon  the  Tisitor.'  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  leA  of 
tha  massive  bnikBoga  which  once  adorned  this  famous  town,  eomept  the 
fDnndations.  It  is  a  work  of  difficulty  to  niek  a  way  throngh  the  num 
of  tmna  which  ara  scattered  around.  <*  Mow  wring  and  emnAiing  rmm^*' 
saya  Saott^  ^'stnidi:  Ae  eye  in  erery  directioo,  over  which  a-  prefeuad 
and  unnatawil  nlenea  reigned^  This  place>  heretofore  teemiag  wibk  lifo 
and  the  aotive  pasnons  of  man,  was  nothing  now  but  a  Uank  and  dmary 
solitude,  and  we  afanost  Mt  Elm  intruders  within  soma  saered  paasinots^ 
so  deep  and  solemn  was  the  stillness." 

A  few  Turkish  tombs  lead  the  way  to  a  little  adifiee,  somewhat  less  ill- 
treated  than  tha  reet  It  is  a  Greek  chapel,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea;  and  M.  Dubois  de  Montpeseuz  says  he  eoald 
still  distinguish  traoes  of  paintings  on  the  walls.  This  Kifiesa  is  sor- 
retmded  by  Greek  tombs^  oonsistiag  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  samll  tawnr 
in  front.  The  doom  that  usually  open  at  the  bwe  of  these  towem  ara 
wanting  in  many.  These  tombs  were^  in  the  majority  of  instances,  baohsn 
down,  while  tim  stone  turbans  of  the  Turks,  also  seatteoed  around  ia  the 
I  vicinity,  indicated  that  some  sacrilegious  hands  had  been  eqnally 
minit  of  the  Ohiistian'b  and  the  Moslem's  gia?es. 
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▲  MttU  to  the  left  of  the  church  ave  the  nans  of  a  mosquei  and  the 
fa— datioM  can  also  be  tn^  of  what  wa^  once  a  qpafogue  of  Karaite 
Jew8»  wUeb  Muaaiief  Apoetol  descrihea  aa  esi^aji^  at  this  spotf 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  third 
wttlLof  fieai  flftrei^^  and  battleroented»  st«ids  the  citadel^  on  Uie  Uunt 
point  o£  tbepvomontoTy  sunouoded  on  all  other  sides  by  feairfirf  pred^ 
piees^  neaiiy  a  thousann  perpendicular  fbet  in  depth. 

Built  into  this  waUt  which  £«ns  its  bacjc,  is  a  handsome  pa}aee  o¥ev« 
hwlriiy  th»citadal,  but  having  no  opening  on  the  opposite  side«  It  i^ 
tam  Bioam  high,  of  solid  masonry,  am  omamanted  with  bas-relie& 
Somaof  the  windows  Soott  describes  as  TOiy  curious,  bei^e  square-headed 
esteiBaUy»  while  Aev  consist  of  pointed  arches  witlun,  Pubois  de  Mont- 
peveux  cooaidsred  tne  sigde  of  om  amenta  tion  of  tUs  palace  to  betray 
a  deeded  Axmenisn  taste^  and  he  explains  how  such  a  sfyle  should  he 
net  with  ia  a  reHc  of  Ae  Gothic  orinoea  of  Mang^,  by  the  emi^gratioi^ 
oC  Aiwienisns  which  took  olaoe  froan  Ani  at  the  epoch  of  the  gveat 
earthy  afcps  ia  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  and  the  eouiloyment 
of  thm  woi]pBsi%  whe  asceeded  th«r  contemporaries  and  nekhbours  in 
axtvtic  skill  The  pyvamidal  distribution  of  the  windows  of  w  scooim) 
story  reminded  the  sam0  aschnolpgist  of  the  Bqrgundian  houses  of  the 
battmath^  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A  iercace  runs  the  whole 
Isagth  of  the  %sdi^  and  in  its  perfect  state^  it  must  haye  been  alike  n 
htgidsenno,  well^-plaee^  sad  imposing  edifice. 

Jifartin  Bvonovius  alludes  to  this  palace  im  his  ^'  Descrintion  of  Tar- 
taiy."  *^  TTiighteen  yem,'*  he  say%  **  after  having  been  taken  oy  the  Turks» 
as  the  Ckeek  Christians  relate,  Hangup  was  totally  destroyed  by  a 
fidghtfiil  and  sudden  fire  that  broke  out.  Few  buildings  of  any  import 
eiQ^ed  eoKoept  the  Acropolis  (superior  acx)>  in  which  is  a  handsome 
gateway  decorated  with  marble,  having  Greek  inscriptions  and  a  lofty 
stone  manrion.  It  is  in  this  manrion  that  the  Khans,  in  their  bar* 
hasiaaM^  have  several  times  caused  the  ambassadors  of  the  Muscovites 
to  be  imprisoaedj  and  have  had  them  kept  in  the  most  VigH  con^ 


Amongst  these  ambassadors  here  aOuded  to  w«s  AihanariuB  Nago^ 
wks  bring  m  1&S&  at  Pasha  Karim^s,  in  Kaffa,  was  taken  away  by  the 
ovder  of  Deolet  Gueiai  to  Mangi^  where  he  and  his  fellowera  w^p^ 
ploond  undsy  the  strictest  ^  surveiSance,''  In  1572,  Basiliqs  Griaznoi,  a 
■avomite  of  Ivan  the  Terrible^  was  made  prisoner  on  ibe  hordezs  of  the 
Halotehiia  hv  the  Tajrtaie  of  the  Crimea^  and  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Mangup.  His  bitter  complaints  were  of  no  avail  in  shortening  his  capn 
tiflF^;  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  till  1577. 

Tbiapabse  of  the  Gothic  Prinoes  of  Mangup  had,  howevec.  been  the 
soeaobsiaie  this  of  more  pacific  events.  IsaJk  (Isaac),  Prince  of  Hangut^ 
seoeived  there,  in  1474,  the  ambassador  of  Jean  IIL,  Basilovitz,  Gr^* 
Duko  ot  Bossia,  who  was  sent  to  ask  bis  daughter  in  marriage  for  his 
sea  Jean  Ivanovitdb.  The  year  following,  a  second  ambassador  oame  to 
institiite  fiMftber  inquiriea  as  to  what  dowry  would  be  given  with  tbo 
fiincess.  This  took  place  but  a  short  time  be&re  the  castle  was  taken 
hythoTiiiks. 

The  iatsmr  of  th#  Aosopoliais  o^ves^d  wUh  ths  traoes  ol  other  buil4- 
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ings.  Amongst  these,  De  Montpereux  had  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
even  for  a  site  of  the  once  superb  churches  of  Saint  Constantine  and 
Saint  George,  described  by  Bronovius  as  destroyed  by  the  conflagration 
before  alluded  to. 

Mangup  had  also,  like  In  Kirman  and  other  strongholds  that  date  back 
to  the  Taurian  times,  its  grotto  city.  But  the  grottos  of  Mangup  are 
larger,  and  present  evidences  of  higher  art  than  those  of  In  Kinnan,  of 
Katchi  Ralah,  and  of  Tapah  Kirman.  Most  of  them  are  excavated  in 
one  or  two  stages,  and  they  are  reached  by  stairs  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  which  lead  to  open  terraces  or  g^leries  on  the  side  of  tiie 
precipice.  Adventurous  travellers  have  found  a  vbit  to  these  cavernous 
abpdes  to  be  rather  trying  to  the  nerves.  M.  de  Hell  describes  the 
descent  as  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Scott  says,  '*  the  brain  quite- 
reeled  at  the  thought  of  traversing  these  little  ledges,  more  adapted  for 
the  perching-places  of  birds  than  the  passages  of  men."  And  Oliphant^ 
adds  his  testimony  to  the  feet,  that  ^*  tiie  work  of  exploring  required 
nerves  rather  stronger  than  people  who  inhabit  houses  instead  of  ea^^les*' 
nests  usually  possess,  and  the  steps  hewn  out  of  the  &pe  of  the  giddy 
clifiP  were  more  picturesque  to  look  at  than  agreeable  to  traverse."  ^*  £^ 
calier  effirayant  sans  garde-fou,**  says  Dubois  de  Montpereux. 

The  first  range  of  crypts  which  faces  the  south  overlooks  the  valley  of 
apple-trees  (Almalik  I>arah),  and  they  command  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Taurian  chain  and  of  the  wooded  valleys  of  its  northern  slope ;  but  none 
are  so  large  as  the  g^ttos  that  are  met  with  at  .the  promontoiy  of  the 
Acropolis.  These  are  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  Kodjasala,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  mountuns  that  encompass 
the  horizon  to  the  south-east.  The  size  of  these  crypts,  their  arrange- 
ment, and  the  accessories  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  led  Ve 
Montpereux  to  feel  satisfied  that  tiiey  must  have  belonged  to  a  chief  or 
a  king  of  the  Tauri. 

From  one  of  these  chambers,  of  which  he  tremblingly  approached 
the  aperture  which  had  once  served  as  a  window,  but  was  now  broken 
away  to  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  from  the  dizzy  height  at  which 
he  was  thus  placed,  Oliphant  sa^s  he  gazed  over  wild  ravines  and  peace- 
ful valleys,  and  undulating  plains.  *^  At  last  I  perceived  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol,  with  little  bhick  specks  upon  its  sur&ce,  significant  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  destinies  of  this  singular  countiy,  where 
an  imprefi^nable  fort  has  been  superseded  by  an  invincible  armada,  and 
the  casteUated  walls  of  the  Genoese  stronghold  have  given  place  to  the 
three-tiered  batteries  of  a  Russian  arsenal." 

*<  If  the  ruins  of  Mangup  Ralah,"  the  same  traveller  remarks,  **  pos- 
sessed no  other  merits  they  serve,  at  least,  as  an  attraction  to  mount  the 
difis  upon  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  labour  of  the  ascent  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  view  alone.  But  when  to  the  beauties  of  the 
distant  landscape  we  could  even  add  a  romantic  foreground — ^when  we 
could  hide  in  the  mysterious  caverns,  and  look  through  the  jftgged  defts 
in  the  rock  as  from  some  prison-window— or,  sheltering  oursdves  under 
an  old  tower,  bring  tiie  rums  of  the  synagoffue  into  uie  comer  of  the 
[ncture — ^we  felt  that  they  themselves  formed  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
Tiew  to  which  they  had  allured  us,  and  could  only  regret  being  oUiged 
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90  toon  to  leave  a  spot  thus  richly  endowed  with  all  that  could  com. 
pensate  to  the  trayeller  for  the  annoyances  to  he  met  with  in  the  coun^ 
which  it  serves  to  adorn." 

*'  Everything,"  says  Hommaire  de  Hell,  <<  on  this  mountain  wears  a 
grand  and  melanchofy  character.  Desolation  has  taken  it  for  its  domain. 
Nothing  meets  the  eye  hat  rains,  tomhs,  and  a  naked  soil.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding  the  stem  aspect  of  this  place,  it  does  not  fill  the  soul  with 
the  same  feelings  of  painful  awe  as  Jufud  Ralah.  This  is  hecause  the 
ancient  town  of  the  Karaites,  all  mutilated  as  it  is  by  time  and  events, 
still  retains  a  semblance  of  existence,  and  this  alliance  between  life  and 
death  necessarily  impresses  the  mind  with  a  superstitious  dread.  At 
Manenp  Kalah  all  human  traces  have  been  too  long  effiu^  to  awaken 
painfiil  thoughts.  There  one  thinks  not  so  much  of  men  as  of  remote 
epochs,  of  the  great  events  and  numerous  revolutions  of  which  this  rock 
has  been  the  tbaatre." 

The  fii9ade  of  the  fortress  has  withstood  the  slow  attacks  of  time, 
though  full  of  cracks,  and  the  lofty  walls  appear  still  from  a  distance  to 
protect  the  interior.  Herds  of  Tartar  horses  graze  in  complete  freedom 
on  the  plateau,  and  drink  from  a  large  reservoir  supplied  by  a  spring  that 
never  fails  in  any  season. 

The  view  from  the  castle  is,  we  have  before  observed,  very  extensive  and 
varied.  On  the  one  side  is  the  sea,  with  its  islands  and  capes,  its  vessels, 
and  Sebastopol,  which  can  be  distinctly  perceived  in  clear  weather.  To 
the  west,  magnificent  orchards,  vine^Kslad  hills,  and  broad  meadows,  inter- 
seeted  mth  streams,  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Simpheropol ;  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam,  is  the  valley  of 
Karales,  its  forests,  its  rocky  girdle,  its  Tartar  village,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Princess  Add  Bey,  disclosing  its  Moorish  architecture  from  behind  a 
screen  of  poplars. 

One  thing  all  travellers  are  unanimous  about,  and  that  is,  that  the 
histoiy  of  tnMMe  fragments  of  fonner  greatness  is  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  and  many  seem  to  i^k  that  this  uncertamty  which 
envelops  them  tends  to  invest  them  with  a  mysterious  interest  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  labours  of  more  erudite  explorers,  and  of  men  of  sound 
archnological  acquirements,  have  done  much  to  dissipate  this  veil  of 
obecnnt^. 

The  first  idea  of  fortifying  hy  cavernous  recesses— mere  places  of 
refuge  on  the  face  of  the  precipices — cHffs,  castellated  by  nature,  and 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Taurian  chain,  has  been 
traced  back,  with  every  possible  degree  of  conclusiveness,  to  the  Tauri- 
Lettigonians  and  Tauro-Sevthians.  Mangujp,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  one  of  Uie  chief  strongholds  of  Skilouros,  a  Tauro-Scythian 
king  renowned  in  history,  and  was  also  probably  the  Chabum  (xmjw)  of 
Strabo. 

Under  the  name  of  Hangothia  and  of  Castron-Gothias  it  became  the 
chief  nlace  of  the  Goths,  the  place  of  residence  of  their  princes  and  dukes, 
and  their  archiepiscopal  city. 

*«  Vast  masses  of  broken  fragments,"  writes  Ardideacon  Grant,  "with 
grey  *  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  trreenly  dwells,'  standing  or  strewn  on  the 
"i  sides  of  a  scarped  hill,  mark  the  spot  where  the  Goths,  Sw 
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^ptMbhf  %  thMmnd  7MiM»  drfwwittd  themMlvM  agtintt  tbik  bftriMOia 
uivadevf.  It  wm  (h«  MDital  of  a  principality  aftwwrdi  oalled  €iQdiie» 
and  in  early  times  had  a  bishop.  In  truth,  the  readiaeBS  with  wlueh  this 
tribe  embraeed  Christianity,  and  snfiESered  for  it,  sets  it^  in  ow  regard)  ^ 
aheve  many  ollier%  snoh  as  the  Huns,  or  Tart«x%  wh»  weie  eapableoofy 
o|  rtmainiBg  pagUA  or  hyofwing  Mahomelan.  And  this  oU  niia  is  w 
of  Christian  meaaorials,  Ilfte  odlsaad  chambers,  cut  inta  the  fiiee  ef  the 
reek,  and  readied  only  by  a  deaoeat  of  giddy  steps,  f<»ned  the  retreats 
ofthispeFsecNitedraoa.  A  chapel,  too,  may  still  be  traced  seoaped  out 
of  the  solid  ateae ;  aodinthetieaeof  Professor  PaUas,  half  a  eentiuryags^ 
it  still  eaUbited  Chriatian  syaihob  and  ima^as  of  saints  painted  on  iti 
maUft.  At  a  later  period  it  vaa  ooenpied  W  the  Karaite  Jaarsb  whoaa 
miAsd  s yaagogiia  aad  desolate  cemetery  are  mad  hard  b^,  Bat^  though 
uttsffly  deserted,  the  spot  foma  ana  o£  the  mast  interastHig  maanaaaate 
in  the  Crimea,  and  is  unconsciously  regarded  even  1i^  tha  Tartaaa  with 
the  arofenndast  Yeaaeatiaau'' 

Taa  Goths  first  obtained  a  hisfaMp  fren  Juitiaiaa  L>  aad  the  saat  el 
thanatropoKs  was  Maagathia-  Bema  the  end  of  the  aiatk  oeoitary,  in 
the  tisia  of  Leo  ike  PbUoaaphai;  the  bishoprie  of  Gaodihia  was  inatiljated 
into  an  archbishopric,  the  thirty-fourth  in  point  af  iaak>  whilst  the 
bishnprin  at  Soadag,  whiahreeeKfad  thasame  faneaiv  was  eaty  the  tibix^- 
fifth.  The  aaehbisbopriye  af  Baqiosas  (Kaiich)  took  praeadapeo  of  tha 
three  laefaapditan  eities  of  the  Critnem  lanUng  as  tha  twen^Hnatk 

The  Genoese  prasarved  by  their  treaties  and  eoaqaesta  a  last  breath  o| 
life  ta  this  aatiqae  Gothie,  tha  rale  over  which  they  divided  with  tha 
Dukes  of  Mangup.  Their  fell  entaUed  that  of  Gothie.  Ka&waatakaa 
the  6th  of  Jane^  1475,  by  the  amy  of  Muhaaauad  IL|  Soadab:,  Babh 
Ua(v% Theodari (la  ¥,ifMan)»  feU thasaaM  year;  and  aoan  aftsiwavcki  dbe 
Turks,  having  subjected  the  Tartar  tribes,  lay  siege  to  Nsa^p,  tha  ra* 
dmol&m  af  that  feHrcss  bmag  essaatial  to  the  conqaesi  of  tha  Cnmeik 

Tha  Pukes  of  MaMOft  two  hrotheaij  the  hwt  aohla  reprsasntativaa  of 
tha  Gothic  natieA  aM  lawgnage^  were  barbarously  slain  by  tha  Tmhs 
whea  the  eaatle  feu  into  their  hands.  MatbawofMi^efaaw^aeooteBipoBaiy 
of  the  event  he  describe^  thus  narrates  it  (L  c.  ekix.).  MartinBrenam^ 
who  wrote  a  century  later,  says  the  dakes  were  unela  and  aophpw»  aadef 
the  blood  of  the  Emperors  of  Byzance  and  Trebizond,  and  that  thay  wave 
takes  away  to  Constantiaonla,  where  they  waae  pat  to  daatb  by  SeHm ; 
*.«*an  aaaehroaism.  which  alone  proves  the  ineoEreatBesaol  this  vanMftof 
tha  destruction  of  the  hist  Qothk)  princes  of  Mangup.* 

Needless  to  say  that  tha  naaie>  aa  asaal,  recttves  a  di£feroBt  ortbagiafhy 
freia  every  writer.  Mathew  af  Mifecbow  writer,  in  1621^  Mankap. 
llCartin  Braioviu%  in  1594^,  Manoopia  and  Mangntom.  P,  Bergeron 
C' Traits  dai  Tartarai,"  p.  95)  writes  Manoop  and  Maagatk  I>ak 
Motraye  (1711),  Mancop.     Modem  travellers,  who  insist  upon  a  uaelsi> 

*  PaUas  spofceof  MaagTO  as  "anancieBiGcnoesoeity,''  aJnoh  aigoars  ta  >sra 

been  the  last  resort  of  the  lagurians  after  they  were  dnven  from  the  coast.  Bat 
more  recent  researches  haye  brougbt  an  accumulation  of  evidence  too  stropg  to 
permit  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis,  and  tiie  &ct  of  two  Go^e  dukes— inde- 
psadsat  priaoss-«ALeephig  posnosskwi  of  the  aiouatsfai  stronghsld  up  to  the  nK>- 
lasat  at  whio|k  it  was  captaawl  by  the  Turks*  is  plaeed  beyoni  a  4Ha>lk 
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asfiUioffwinportaiitalitioa  m  <mr  owm  laagMge,  li  is  met  vMi  m 
tttt  iftinfr  aoighhaiHllQoi  in  MMioMfao  (AUoraiaa),  m  Mm  KinMa, 
Um^fgak,  mi.  .MflaguiUt>  village  ia  Ae  Cnne^  and  il  aba  oamn  in 
Skman,  thft  Tarter  ajraonyn  q£  ik»  Ttirkitk  Wthh  i  etfda.  TW 
sMood  sjlUbk  ifl  a  mow  TaiUflheorTOpiMa^fCiad^aadanybaiiiiltea 
iadiffma%,  kap,  gw^  gu«»  oi  n*b»  bat  no*  goop. 

Te  tncafirMo  the  Caatfe  of  tba  Gothf  te  tkalof  iha  JeM^tfwM  ij^ 
porliaM  «t  tha  fn^mt  mameaoi,  aotUag  eonanatoA  with  tha  nyial  df 
BabcU^Sttai^  ar  ill  ceawoai^  io  rnaMrlrdhh  as  tl»  foil  aallad  J«6id 
Kalak  Faaiing  Ituoagb  Iba  nanow  gar^  ia  wUoh  Aa  Tartar  oely 
taromatM^  iKe  rairiaa  aiitowa,  and  ia  duriad  an  hath  sidaa  bj  pra-^ 
dpiftattB  hUla,  awn  io  ana  pari  iato  a  apoiiiiifln  af  nalaral  baatiotti^  Aai 
8<mdaalfeo«  ihaiaatof  thaliaiaalonaiaaaiiikadiaraiiiaof  agiganlM 
eiladol  QnthakftagaapnaMacaYamaoflheTawo-ScTthaa  tfiatroa^ 
dylaa  of  Ihe  Ci!iaiaai-*4Mw  tenanted  l^  gmiai^  ^^  aejanm  among  iSaaa 
fintna>aaa>  aad  aiaka  Ihaoi  resoand  wkh  their  itild  eaea  and  aengt^  whila 
tbe  ohildven  run  naked  aboul  tbe  Tallay.    Hare  Iha  laad  tama  te  iha 


ay.     Here 

iighl>  laacKi^  throagh  a  naxroap  defile  oalvaeB  Iwo  ataad  noaateiaa^ 
and  Iba  waadarar  aoddesly  emergea  fiaaa  the  deep  ahaiioiw  of  paacipjtoaa 
olift  apon  a  dark»  nyaterioaa  ^ea,  beavil^r  aooded  ailk  auyaatia  aaka 
aad  beecli-teeaa. 

A  wiadtag  palh  £vaa  into  ita  aombra  reoaaaaa^  wbiakaie  aoon  foand  to 
bafilhd  up  widfta«a^  of  toadbatoiMa,  fbrmad  in  Aa  ahapeef  aar* 
copbagi,  and  covered  with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  TUa  ia  the  Crinaan 
Janoahapto  for  oawtama  tba  eamctefy  of  Aa  Kataata  Jem^  yA^  atill 
lore  te  laj  thair  booea  baiUe  thaaa  of  Aetr  anoasten ;  ao  Aat  tba 
slaifHiig  inhabiteatff  of  die  valky  of  JehoaiMiphat  for  oirtmwnbar  tba 
pofwiatioa  of  Kaxailea  in  att  tba  towna  of  Aa  Cnmaa  pv^  tofether. 

Thaaa  teacbiag  ■amanteai  of  a  raaa  who,  in  whatevar  part  af  tba 
worid  tbajr  aaay  be  aeattered,  atiU  retain  tba  ptofoundaat  aeneratten  for 
tba  daa4  ^tead  for  naarly  a  mile  akwig  a  laterai  valley.  Tbe  toaaba 
aaa  €«i  in  wbite  obalk^  and  praaeoit  a  Irvety  oantraat  in  thear  farightneaa  te 
tbe  dark  giaanof  tba  amrd  and  bnAai.  Tbe  meal  afanpla  are  Ae  moat 
aaeiant,  Mid  Ibeyasecnl  out  like  eoflina  of  stone.  Otheraaraaarmooatad, 
like  th»  Grask  teiab%  br  alower,  wbfob,  wilb  the  Kanilea,  ia  repeated 
at  both  ends.    Pallai  ealk  them  bieor%  or  tapaJKvaad  tamba. 

At  tbe  point  wbara  tba  niriaa  dividea  to  form  on  one  aide  tba  yaUej 
of  Jeboahapbai,  on  die  other  that  of  the  Virgin  Marj,  tba  roaka  dasoaad 
abruptly,  and  a  sharp  ridge»  ia  aoiaa  plaeae  orerhangiag  the  dil^  fonaa 
a  border  to  tbe  vppermoat  tanaca.  At  tlie  same  point  a  rieblyi>deoorated 
toaabriawi^^okNaebyaTarlarmadnssah^oreoUega.  Iteonaiateof  apor. 
tkxv  on  eadi  aide  of  adbich  isnmabaraby  or  iman's  paipit»  opaningopan  a 
doaaad  bmUiag.  Thia  ia  the  maoaokum  of  Mengk  Gneia&,  eleatad  to  tba 
Khanate  hj  Muhammad  IV.  in  1478^  aad  who  died  in  1515.  He  founded 
tba  adjaaant  nadraaMdi,  called  that  of  Salacbik,  wtiA  aan  contain  one 
bandred  aad  ten  atadaota  The  edifioe,  canatrocted  af  ateoa,  ia  Afidad 
iato  litida  oaUa,  and  eadi  cell  ia  sapposed  to  aoeommodate  ten  stadents. 

Tba  oaT«  of  the  Taaxo-Sejrtbea  aboand  in  liie  aoMiaUed  raUey  af  tba 
Virgin  Mary.     Several  centuries  ago,  after  the  Christian  Croaa  bad  <nioa 
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Qiore  suppla&ted  the  Crescent  in  the  Crimea,  an  imi^  of  the  Virgin  was 
discovered  in  one  of  these  caves.  The  news  of  this  happy  discovery  »oon 
spread  throughout  all  the  neighhonrhood,  and  its  fame  extended  wider 
from  year  to  year.  Many  came  to  gaxe  upon  it ;  miracles  were  performed, 
which  caused  the  annual  crowd  of  people  to  become  still  greater.  Pious 
men  settled  within  the  cave,  which  the  munificent  benefactions  of  believing 
Christians  soon  converted  into  a  more  habitable  chapeL  But  this  also,  in 
a  short  time,  became  too  small  to  receive  the  plgrims  who  resorted  th^e, 
and  they  were  compiled  to  contrive  an  additional  building,  perched  like 
a  swallow's  nest  upon  the  rock,  and  wooden  balconies  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  cross,  glittering  from  a&r,  now  marks  the  site  of  the  monastery 
of  Uspenskoi,  *'  the  convent  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott  clambered  up  the  flights  of  rugged  steps  which 
lead  up  to  this  rock-convent,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  long  dark 
ch^iel,  supported  by  columns  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone,  and  opening 
into  one  of  the  balconies  referred  to.  A  lonely  monk  was  at  that  time 
the  only  tenant  of  this  religious  sohtude.  Crypts  or  grotto-dwellings 
are  still  more  numerous  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  in  the  £ace  of 
the  rock  which  bears  the  castle  of  Jufud '  Kalah,  and  a  pathway  winds 
among  these  remnants  of  the  ancient  Tauro-Si^thian  city  up  towaida 
the  fortress,  passing  on  its  vray  four  springs,  from  whence  the  water  has 
to  be  carried,  at  vast  expense  of  labour,  to  tae  dwellers  in  the  castle  above. 
It  is  conveyed  in  long  narrow  barrels  on  asses'  backs,  and  such  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  road,  that  no  animal  can  make  the  journey  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  path,  a  small  door  leads  through  a  thick 
stone  wall  and  opens  upon  the  principal  street  of  the  fortress — narrow, 
and  composed  of  low  houses,  or  Saklis,  which  are  constructed  by  en* 
closing  a  square  space  of  ground  with  stones  laid  one  upon  the  other 
without  any  mortar :  this  they  call  their  dwelling,  and  they  cover  a  por- 
tion above  with  poles  and  widkerwork,  and  on  the  top  of  this  they  place 
a  layer  of  loam.  This  is  the  winter,  or  bad  weather  portion  of  the  resi* 
dence.  A  rude  enclosure  of  this  kind  is  generally  described  by  travelleis 
as  a  low  house  with  doors  opening  externally,  the  rooms  opemng  upon  a 
court !  There  are  two  hundred  of  these  stone  enclosures  within  the  f ortresiy 
about  seventy  of  which  are  inhalHted,  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  pari 
spending  the  day  at  Baktchi-Sarai — hence  has  the  place  appeared  to 
most  visitors  as  almost  untenanted.  The  castle  itself  built  upon  the 
point  of  a  limestone  promontory,  was  defended  in  the  rear  by  a  strong 
wall,  which  was  carried  from  one  precipice  to  the  other. 

The  only  remarkable  building  in  the  place  is  the  synagogue,  a  plain 
building  standing  in  the  only  ga^n  within  the  fort,  and  where  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  is  held.  It  contains  a  very  old  and  interesting  manu- 
script verrion  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  and,  OHphant  says,  ^  some  magnifi- 
cently bound  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  manuscript" 

But  the  most  interesting  monument  of  the  place  is  a  mausokum, 
adorned  with  a  graceful  portico  openmg  upon  two  domes^  placed  the  one 
above  the  other.  This  turbah,  or  sepulchral  chapel,  is  consecrated  to 
Nanakad-jan-Khanym,  the  daughter  of  Tacht-a-Mish  Khan,  who  ^ed  in 
A.D.  1487-8. 
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Tradition  throws  a  romantic  interest  around  the  memoiy  of  this  Tartar 
princess,  ahont  whom  several  different  legends  exist ;  in  all,  however,  she 
IS  represented  as  yonns^  and  beautiful,  and  as  having  fellen  desperately  in 
love  with  an  individuaJ  obiectionable  to  her  father,  and  to  have  fled  with 
him.  The  amorous  pur  having  been  pursued  and  overtaken,  the  lover 
was  killed,  and  the  fond  girl,  unable  to  bear  his  loss,  in  the  agony  of 
despair  threw  herself  from  a  precipice. 

The  &ther,  filled  with  desolation  at  the  sad  fiite  of  his  child,  had  this 
monument  erected,  and  deposited .  her  body  therein.  The  difficulty  in 
tiie  conflicting  accounts  is,  to  decide  whether  the  gallant  was  a  young 
prince  put  in  possession  of  Kaptchak,  said  to  have  been  wrested  from 
Tacht-i-Mish  by  Tamerlane,  a  young  Genoese  gentleman,  or  a  Tartar 
Mirza. 

The  Marquis  of  Castelnau,  who  prides  himself  in  being  a  profound 
critic,  and  who  permits  himself  upon  the  subject  of  this  monument,  ^*  to 
reject  all  those  vernons  which  serve  to  send  the  Tartars  to  sleep,  and 
which  old  women,  hereditary  chroniclers,  will  transmit  from  age  to  age, 
till  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is  extinct,"  himself  relates*  stories  to  send 
one  to  sleep  standing,  and  in  which  he  mixes  up  Tamerlane,  the  capture 
of  Ki4>tchak,  a  young  prince  who  is  favoured  by  the  gpreat  Khan,  and 
receives  the  crown  won  from  Tacht-i-Mish ;  a  daughter  of  the  Khan's, 
young,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate,  who  loves  the  usurper  of  her  father's 
^rone ;  a  Cither's  reprobation,  a  marriage,  a  husband  murdered,  and  a 
frightfbl  massacre  whilst  Tacht-i-Mish  is  in  pursuit  of  Tamerlane,  who  is 
devastating  Russia.  All  this  he  propounds  as  historical  truth.  Ki^tdiak 
was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  according  to  Sheriffeddin-Ali,  in  1376  and 
1395,  and  the  Tartar  conqueror  died  the  15th  of  February,  1405  ;  whilst 
the  daughter  of  Tacht-i-Mish  perished,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
her  monument,  in  1437  or  1438  of  our  era — that  is,  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  841.  fflie<must  then  have  been  a  somewhat  antique  Sappho 
when  she  threw  herself  over  the  rock  of  Kirkor,  if  her  loves  dated  back 
to  the  epoch  of  even  the  second  capture  of  Taoht-i-Mbh's  capital  by 
Timour  the  Tartar. 

Other  legends  relate  that  the  daughter  of  Taoht-i-Mish  fell  in  love 
with  a  handsome  Genoese  youth,  but  a  Tartar  Mirza  according  to  others. 
Her  Cither  not  consenting  to  the  marriage,  she  fled  with  her  lover.  The 
amorous  pair  took  refuge  in  the  lofty  castle  of  |Cirkor.  The  troops  sent 
in  pursuit  not  being  able  to  get  at  them,  the  lover  only  fell  into  their 
hands  some  time  afterwards  in  consequence  of  an  act  (^  treachery. 
Nanakad-jan,  knowing  the  fate  that  would  be&l  her  husband,  resolved 
not  to  survive  him,  and  in  her  desnair  she  threw  herself  from  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.  The  aflUcted  &ther  had  the  body  of  his  beloved  daughter 
buried  within  the  fortress,  and  caused  the  existing  monument  to  be 
erected  over  her  remains.  Within  is  an  inscription  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  unfortunate  Tartar  princess ;  without  are  Arabic  verses  taken  from 
the  Koran. 

Pallas  and  Clarice  tell  us  that  Kirkor,  the  old  name  of  Jufud  Kalah, 
was  in  possession  of  the  €renoese  when  Nanakad-jan  and  her  lover  took 

^  LeMaiquisdeCastelnaayEssaisurlaNouvdleBufsie,  &c.,iiLp.  183. 
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nhgBiiun.  Bat  Aa  ftct  k  by  »»  roe— e  wkotnatiirted.  Themost 
aaeieBt  wtlMtf  wko  laoaligpg  Kartcor  a  Aim-Moda  (1B41),  who  «db  it 
Kexkeiy  andnyt  it  wm  uiTwihittd  by  the  A%  •  |a<^  ^  the  CanoMai^ 
wfaekmkfttheimiBetoiheSeac^Aso^or  Aaov.  Li  1396  we  hear 
of  »  Khan  e£  Kxrhel  fighta^  on  the  hnAn  of  &b  Don  «g«iiiit  Yitcyrt^ 
Onnd-Dohe  of  Lithwuiuk  Towaadt  tiie  year  1400,  Khkor  wm  the 
capital  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  and  it  nnnt  anni«ntly  hare  eon* 
timed  in  itheir  power  when  die  monoment  of  the  Tartar  priacefi  was 
erected  tUrty^^eeven  yeaca  afterwaids.  The  ambaandor  of  we  Yenetiaa 
SeMblic,  Andaroae  Cootarai,  emiasarv  to  Uflan-Khaa,  Kin^  of  Persia, 
talb  ua  thatdazi^  hkxesidenoeatKafia,  In  1 474,  Ihe  Khan  of  the  Ciimei 
naided  in  the  Aa'Uaaa  of  Kerker* 

At  the  time  of  the  Ml  of  the  Crenoese,  in  1475,  Mengli  Gnerai  Khan 
waa  reaiding  at  Kiriior,  and  it  waa  he  who,  at  or  abo«t  the  aame  time, 
oame  down  iato  ike  Tsdkjr  of  Baktcfai-ShDnd,  and  foimded  there  the 
pakoe  of  die  Khaos  with  the  iron  gateway,  to  the  inaoi^ioas  vpoa 
which  we  hare  before  leferred  idben  deacribing  die  aomptooos  pakce  of 
the  Khana  of  the  Crimea.  It  does  not  appear  duik  the  Genoese  were 
eTeraaatersof  Kiikor,  for,  had  they  bean  so,  diey  weidd  not  imm  kst 
it  tiU  after  d»  &U  of  Ka&  »  1475. 

The  naaae  of  Jofbd  Kakh  was  not  in  use  dH  the  end  of  the  aerenteeodi 
eestoiy,  when  die  Jewish  popoktion  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Tartars. 
The  modem  name,  wfaidi  is  ffeDerally  and  erronecwsly  written  Tehnfot 
and  T<^o«ifo«t  Kale,  ia  itself  a  Torkiah  eormptioa  fimn  die  Anhit 
Johnd,  a  tenn  applied  to  iafidda,  and  denized  fton  Jahd,  denyinig.  In 
thia  instance  the  tenn  is  appropriated  to  die  Jewa;  and  so  distnedy  is  it 
recognised  as  a  tens  of  remeach,  thatJafodKalahissoasetimeBtraadated 
"^TheForteftheRogoea.^  The  Jewathemaahrea  encase  die  olden  name 
oftbeplaee,Kirkor. 

Theae  KarMte,  or  Karaim  Jews,  dwellers  in  the  fortreas  of  JaM 
Kalah,  fonn  a  sect  entirety  cKsdnct  frroaii  die  gieat  mass  of  Hebrews 
saattered  orcr  die  worid.  Their  existence  here,  as  a  body  poKtic  and 
religious,  not  only  maintaining  their  own  peculiar  usages,  but  gtyrened 
by  their  own  kws,  is  a  Teiy  remarkaUe  foot,  and  has  attracted  the 
aotiee  of  the  Rusaian  go^eniment  as  well  as  of  men  of  kamisg.  Fioai 
a  number  of  doomnents  laid  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Odessa 
by  lv&.  Firicowitsch,  it  appears  duit  the  moat  andent  Karaite  mouument 
of  the  Crimea  yat  diaooTered  goes  as  hat  back  as  aj>.  640.  The  oldest 
epitaph  is  on  the  tomb  of  Isaac  Sangari,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahifvhat, 
and  bears  the  date  of  A.!!.  4727,  which  is  767  of  oar  era:  dms  dKRPing 
that  they  lived  at  Kirkor  nearly  ^even  hundred  yeaaa  ago. 

Aecordi^  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  they  take  their  name  hom  die 
&brew  word  Kara,  signifying  Seriptore,  becaoae  they  adhere  exelusifelj 
to  die  letter  of  the  Bible,  r^eotmg  the  Talmud  and  the  interpretatiofls  ot 
the  Rabbia.  Acoordiag  to  Olipluuit,  they  derire  their  name  from  Kasa, 
bkck,  and  ite,  dog,  in  Arabic ! 

Aoeor&g  to  some,  they  never  were  Tahnndiats,  and  can  no  iMie  be 
wgaided  as  a  Jewish  aeet  whidi  baa  separated  from  die  wiethcr  eoontry, 
than  the  Chaldee  or  Nestorian  Christians  can  be  called  Protestants,  never 
having  lecogaiaed  die  Roman  sopiemaoy.    Aocor£ng  to  cohere,  their 
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ocoBdii^r  ^'^  K«whe8tiMBielfei,the7«nrtad«m€lietiiitii8dfc 
4e  name  of  "^  4i»  Con^ftny  «£  the  Sott  ofJvdak,'' bafontUds- 
itnistiomof  4il»'fintteBple;  aniditirasonlyiiilatir  dsyiihattiiflnr  w«e 
oOledKnHtef^  todbta^B^oiih  d^  TWirhktofT 

is  mariced  by  three  great  epochs :  first,  the  j«tr  106  B.o,  in  whaat 
SuMOQ  Ben  Ghelak,  clrinui  to  Alexandm  to  avoid  the  peneeation 
dbeetcd  hy  Aksaoder  Jaonens  agaiast  the  wise  men  of  his  ooontrj,  ve- 
tamed  to  Jerasalea  after  thedaager  was  past,  and  began  to  diainaiinatn 


hisdoetriaes;  secondly,  a.i>.  750,  when  Anan  was  their  chief  at  Babylon; 
lUrdly,  4^  year  (in  the  fifteenth  oentory)  in  wfasch  BMdiah  Ben  Don 
Davis  want  fi«n  lidbon  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  effset  a  coafition 
beUreen  die  Evates  and  Rabbtnisti,  bnt,  idling  in  his  proyect,  gmn 
them  a  code  of  laws,  whidi,  with  the  Adarodi  (a  BMral  wori:  avnh 
esteemed  amoi^  diem),  fanned  the  basis  of  dieir  institutma. 

Koch,  who  kui  devoted  mach  attentioQ  to  die  Jews  who  had  settled 
in  Arm  •nia  and  die  Trans-Caucasian  diatcBOts,  as  w^  as  to  d^eart  of  the 
Cancasian  range,  especially  in  Daghestan,  long  befom  the  destmedon  of 
Jeromkm,  argoes  that  we  Kuaates  axa  desModed  from  die  Jews  who 
ware  Jed  mto  the  Babylonian  capdvity,  and  who  did  not  Mtam  to  their 
own  eomtry,  bat  whe  ware  still  in  constant  conwwmieation  widi  their 
countrymen  after  their  return  to  Palestine.  This  view  ef  the  ease,  iMA 
applies  itssif  still  more  Ibroih^  to  the  aneient  Jewish  eolonies  in  Kmdis- 
tan  and  what  was  enoe  Asiyxui  Proper,  is  a  &r  mete  ratioaal  view  of  the 
^speidon  of  the  lest  tribes  than  that  entertahmd  br  soaae  visionary 
Uiearists  of  diar  being  oonverted  into  Chaldees  (Nestewnai)  er  Ai%faans, 
or  to  have  waadsred  ef«n  into  die  New  World  I 

Tlie  doctrine  d  the  Talmud  was  ohieflv  framed  in  the  seheols  of 
Tiberias  and  Betbykn,  between  the  fifdi  and  eighdi  oentories,  acoordiw 
to  the  Jewish  calendar.  It  took  deeper  root  year  by  year,  and  at  len^ 
was  efiMtaaUy  established.  In  diis  manner  th«^  wordu|>  of  the  TWamidists 
natoaUy  beoane  more  estranged  from  that  of  t  le  Jews  kvhw  in  Knrdistaa, 
Ameaia,  and  the  Cauoasas,  the  more  these  last  remainea  tme  to  primi- 
tive Jadaism,  which  is  eouidly  aroBcable  to  all  the  atterents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Talmud,  were  no  kmger 
connected  with  their  countrymen.  Thus  a  lar^  number  of  Jews  resident 
in  China  likewise  know  nothing  about  the  Tsdmud. 

A  portion  of  the  Jews  in  Armenia  and  in  the  Caucasus  became 
acquainted  with  the  Talmud  only  at  a  very  late  period,  and  received  it 
dirough  the  repeated  exertions  of  dieir  brethren  m  Constandnople.  A 
violent  contest  arose  among  the  Caucasian  Jews  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Talmud ;  those  who  remained  faithful  to  their  belief  were  compelled 
to  emigrate,  and  they  took  refuge  in  the  Crimea,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
from  data  derived  from  existing  monuments,  dieir  fellow-believers  had 
dwelt  ever  since  the  year  b.c.  640. 

The  Karaites  are  small  in  stature,  their  head  is  spherical,  their  face 
Ml  and  round,  without  the  usual  sharp  outline  of  feature  of  other  Jews. 
Their  round  eyes  have  a  dark  ring,  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
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the  pupil ;  the  mouth  is  particularly  smaU,  and  the  chin  hardly  adrances 
at  all ;  the  hair  is  black,  and  the  beard  scanty.  In  their  dress  they  differ 
very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  Tartars ;  and/  according  to  Baron,  von  Hax- 
thausen,  their  langua^  is  a  Tartar  dialect,  more  generally  spoken  in  the 
East,  namely,  Jagatai  or  Dshagatiu.  They  generally  live  by  trade,  and 
have  their  booths  for  work  and  for  sale  in  Baktcm  Sarai.  They  are 
industrious  and  prosperous,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  renowned  for 
their  fidelity,  truthfulness,  and  honesty. 

As  Muhammadans  are  permitted  four  wives,  so  also  are  the  Karaites, 
but  they  are  said  seldom  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  During  the 
harvest  months  they  have  only  one  feast-day,  while  the  Talmudists  have 
two.  They  are  said  by  some  to  hold  certain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  whilst  others  aver  that  they  have  handed  down  the  heterodoxies 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  that  they  deny  all  Scripture  except  the  Penta- 
teuch. Both  assertions  are  probably  alike  incorrect,  and  have  had  their 
origin  in  their  keeping  the  rest  of  ihe  Sacred  Scriptures  apart  from  the 
Books  of  Moses.  They  hold  the  Jewish  fEuth  in  much  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, and  allow  no  fire  to  be  seen  in  their  town  on  the  Sabbath,  neither 
for  teht,  warmth,  culinary  purposes,  nor  even  for  smoking, — though  it  is 
well  known  the  Talmudists  find  little  difficult^.in  eyading  the  I^vitical 
prohibition.  There  are  also  minor  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
Israelitish  parties  in  the  Liturgy — the  regulation  of  food,  and  the  degrees 
of  affinity  that  oppose  marriage.  Their  civil  laws  also  present  some  dis- 
tinctive characters. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Karaite  Jews  are  confined  to  the 
castle  of  Kirkor.  They  are  fdund  in  small  numbers  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
Egypt,  India,  the  Caucasus,  and  Rusda.  Many  hundreds  are  established 
as  merchants  in  Odessa,  where  they  enjoy  a  similar  high  character  for 
honesty  and  general  probity.  These  qualities  have  ffamed  them  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  wherever  they  have  settled,  and  under  all  rulers : 
in  the  Crimea,  under  the  Tartar  Khans  and  Russian  generals ;  in  Gallicia 
and  in  Poland.  They  had  once  a  settlement  in  Spain,  but  they  were 
driven  thence  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Rabbinists, 
who,  though  they  heartily  detest  a  Clmstian,  have  yet  a  saying,  thi^  if 
one  of  their  numher  saw  a  disciple  of  the  "  Man  of  Nazareth  "  £owningf 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  a  bridge  of  a  Karaite's  body  to  save  the 
Christian's  life. 
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Afteb  long  waiting,  a  blow  has  been  struck  in  the  Baltic 
which  win  arouse  all  Busria  to  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  that 
quarter,  which  both  last  year's  operations  and  those  hitherto  of  the 
present  season  had  failed  to  do.  True  that  Bomarsund  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  Captains  Telverton  and  Vansittart  have  suc- 
cessively bombarded  all  the  forts  of  South  Finland  between 
Wiborg  and  HeMngfors— Fredericksham,  Kotka,  and  Swarthohn 
— ^but  so  long  as  the  0i[eat  strongholds  of  Sweaborg  and  Cronstadt 
remained  untouched,  Russia  looked  upon  herself  as  invincible,  and 
the  Scandinavian  and  northern  German  states  held  her  as  unas- 
sailable. The  successful  assault  upon  Sweaborg  will  have  done 
much  to  dispel  this  illusion.  It  is  not  alone  that  it  is  the  crowning 
result  of  our  operations  on  the  south  coast  of  Finland,  or  that  the 
third  naval  fortress  in  the  Russian  Empire  has  been  humbled — ^it 
is  that  such  success  has  demonstrated  to  aU  that  there  is  nothing 
Russian  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Seas  that  our  armaments  cannot, 
by  some  means  or  other,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  reach ;  and  that 
even  if  the  &11  of  Sebastopol  should  be  postponed  beyond  the  pre- 
sent year,  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  or  that  of  Cronstadt,  which 
is  more  likely,  still  the  nation  wiU  now  feel  that  the  doom  of  both 
of  these  gieat  naval  and  military  strongholds  is  sealed.  Whether 
Rusria  wul  admit  the  moral  argument  of  the  defeat,  or  will  in  het 
obstinacy  await  the  successive  destruction  of  all  her  strongholds, 
still  this  event  brings  us  much  nearer  to  peace  and  security,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  the  Alma  we  have  once  more 
a  glimmering  twilight  of  that  day  when  Europe  shall  feel  itself  re- 
lieved from  the  incubus  of  Russian  domination. 

It  is  true  that  Sweaborg  cannot  be  classed  with  Cronstadt  for 
strength,  or  Sebastopol  for  importance.  Its  defences  are  not  of 
the  same  character  as  those  which  protect  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
and  the  approaches  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  approach  is  by 
channels  of  sufficient  depth  and  width,  out  througn  granite  rocks 
everywhere  covered  with,  or  hewn  out  with,  batteries.  As  to  the 
▼alue  set  by  the  Russians  on  the  place,  on  the  one  hand,  it  appears 
they  took  advantage  of  the  winter  to  convey  to  Cronstadt  the  few 
▼easels  of  war  seen  last  year  at  Sweaborg ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  employed  the  interval  in  strengthening  to  the  utmost 
the  fortifications  which  have  just  been  so  summarUy  overreached. 
But  with  new  means  at  our  disposal — ^not  until  after  plenty  of 
wrangling  for  them — the  achievement  which  appeared  hopeless  last 
year  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  too  formidable  to  be  attempted  by 
the  allied  fleets,  has  this  year  proved  of  easy  accomplishment  to 
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Admiral  Dundas  and  his  brave  companions.  It  appears  for  once, 
that,  with  proper  ^n-boats  at  our  disposal,  and  that  with  a  proper 
disposition  of  the  fleet,  and  above  all,  by  keeping  a  proper  distance, 
wood  can  compete  with  granite,  and  even  gain  the  mastery.  The 
moral  results  of  such  an  experience  are  mcalculable.  Nothing 
can  prevent  every  thinking  nund,  in  the  fleet  or  at  home,  rushmg 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  can  be  done  in  one  place  can  be  done 
in  another.  Then  again,  without  calling  in  question  the  un« 
daunted  gallantry  of  the  Allies,  who  would  almost  rather  enter 
into  an  engagement  that  promised  sanguinaiy  results  than  other- 
wise, still  die  slight  loss  experienced  in  the  attack  upon  Sweaborg 
must  have  some  weight  with  them,  and  we  cannot  but  fancy,  that 
whatev^  orders  Admiral  Dundas  may  have  received  to  conclude 
his  summer  campa^  in  the  Baltic  by  a  triumphant  exhibition  ^t 
Sweaborg,  just  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  at  Bomarsund,  that  both 
officers  and  men  will  feel  themselves  so  elated,  that  they  will  find 
their  appetites  irresistibly  whetted  for  a  touch  at  the  shipping 
arsenals  and  stores  of  Cronstadt  ere  they  leave  the  inhospitable 
^ores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  week  previous  to  the  attack  upon  Sweaborg  was  one  of 
great  excitement  in  the  fleet  The  anticipation  of  a  really  serious 
engagement  kept  every  one  alive.  Every  vessel  completed  its 
cargo  of  shot  and  shell  amidst  feelings  of  anxiety  difficult  to 
describe.  Marine  artillery  were  sent  from  the  ships  for  service  in 
the  mortar-vessels.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  fleet  having  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  French  gun-boats,  a 
general  signal  was  made  to  get  up  steam  with  slow  speed — the  gun- 
boats to  tow  the  mortar-vessels — but  the  barometer  falling,  and  a 
heavy  gale  coming  on  from  the  westward,  the  attack  was  neces- 
sariljr  postponed.  This  little  contretemps  was  the  cause  that  a 
wearied,  disappointed,  and  discordant  parliament  broke  up ;  and  a 
dispirited  mimstry,  unequal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
retired  temporarily  from  their  public  labours  without  the  arrival  of 
happy  tidings  borne  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Baltic,  and 
with  the  just  reproaches  of  one  who  has  been  personally  en^a^ed 
in  the  war  at  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  our  popimtion 
and  our  army,  between  our  means  and  resources  and  our  emciency , 
our  discreditable  position  as  a  mere  auxiliary  force  in  the  Crimea, 
and  at  the  manifest  want  of  real  vigour  exhibited  throughout  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  still  ringing  in  their  bewildered,  humili- 
ated ears. 

At  length,  at  half-past  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August, 
a  general  signal  was  made  to  set  sail,  and  the  allied  fleet,  consisting 
orseventeen  English  men-of-war,  fifteen  gun-boats,  and  sixteen 
mortar- vessels;  two  French  men-of-war,  six  gun-boats,  and  five 
mortar-vessels,  left  Nargen,  and  anchored  the  same  night  amon^  the 
islands,  about  five  miles  from  Helsingfors.    It  is  on  these  isknds 
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liiat  the  ai>-oft]kd  fortrofls  of  Sweabar^,  <Mr  of  the  Six  Castles^  la 
ailaated.  The  mmteiBlaads  that  are  fortified  He  only  a  mile  or  so 
in  adTaace  of  HekingfoxSy  and  de£3nd  its  approaches.  They  are 
mere  rocks,  connected  together  by  strong  fortifications,  and  in  the 
centre  is  situated  the  port  where  the  Russian  flotilla  is  placed. 
Tlie  largest  of  the  rocks  is  called  Var^,  and  on  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor^  which  has  a  httle  garden  formed  of 
mould  brought  £rom  the  mainland,  and  connect^  with  which  is 
also  a  large  cistern,  in  whidi  large  quantities  of  snow  are  heaped 
in  winter,  to  supjdy  the  garrison  with  water  in  summer.  These 
islands  flank  each  other,  and  all  have  the  granite  cut  perpendico* 
larlj  to  alright  of  fiN>m  thirty  to  forty  fiset.  The  only  passage  1^ 
which  the  roadstead  of  Helsmgfors  can  be  reached  winds  along 
these  formidable  rock  fortifications,  which  were  armed  with  nearly 
a  thousand  guns  of  larj^e  calibre. 

These  forts  of  Sweaborg  fell  into  the  possession  of  Russia  with 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  for,  unlike  Helsingfors,  which  was 
first  regulariy  fortified  by  the  late  Emperors  Alexander  and 
Nichoks,  Sweaborg  had  been  a  j^ce  of  considenble  strength 
nnd^  the  Swedes.  General  Ehrenfv^d,  an  able  Swedish  officer, 
considering  that  these  iidands  might  be  rendered  a  formidable 
stroDg;hold,  and  enable  Sweden  to  maintain  her  power  in  the  Baltic 
in  spite  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  projected  the  plan  of 
their  fordfication.  The  works  were  commenced  m  1748,  but  wero 
not  completely  finished  when  acquired  bjr  the  Russians,  who  haye 
continued  making  improvenients^and  deyising  every  means  of  ren« 
dering  the  place  impregnable.  They  say,  "  the  Swedes  b^an,  bi^ 
we  fimshed  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North.*'  The  works  were  stupen- 
dous. The  batteries,  which  commenced  on  a  level  with  the  watery 
rose  in  tiers  one  above  another,  niounted,  as  we  have  said,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  guns.  The  citadel  of  this  island  fortress  is 
Wargon,  or  Wolfs  Island,  and  the  Russians  declared  it  to  be 
bomb-proof.  Within  this  fort  lies  the  body  of  the  Swedish  general 
Ehrentwald,  the  founder  of  the  place.  Behind  this  citadel  the 
Swedes  also  constructed  a  dry  docK,  capable  of  containing  eleven 
or  twelve  frigates,  which  has  been  completely  hollowed  out  of  solid 
rock.  At  the  extremity  of  this  dock  is  a  basin,  two  hundred  feet 
square,  dosed  at  each  end  with  sluice-^tes,  which  serve  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  frigates,  and  for  repairing  and  rebuilding  ships. 
Since  last  year  the  Russians  had  strengthened  the  casemated 
granite  batteries  by  eard^  works  at  various  points ;  but  Sweaborg 
was  already  a  mass  of  walls  and  guns,  and  little  remained  to  be 
done  except  to  secure  the  flanking  positions  on  the  larger  islands 
and  the  main. 

Tins  formidable  island  fortress  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  August,  the  mortar-vessels  and  the  gun-boats  com- 
mencing the  bombardment  at  a  distance  of  2500  yards,  or  nearly 
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two  English  miles.  The  bombardment,  with  intenrab,  did  aot 
entiidy  cease  till  the  morning  of  the  llth,  and  hence  lasted  Mune 
forty-nve  houra ;  and  althou^  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
allied  fleets  remained  in  poddon  more  or  less  within  gun-shot 
distance  of  the  Russian  batteries,  yet  our  loss  was  triflmg  in  men, 
and  nothing  whatever  in  matSrielf  pot  a  ship  or  a  boat  sunk  or 
disabled.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fleet  was  not  encaged  in 
the  bombardment  of  Sweaboig,  nor  was  even  the  whde  of  the 
fleet  present  The  Cronstadt  neet,  the  Riga  cruisers,  and  the  Gulf 
-of  Bothnia  ships,  were  left  intact,  and  no  concentration  of  forces 
took  place.  Even  the  Calcutta  was  left  at  Nargen,  and  the  suo 
cess  is  to  be  solely  attributed  to  the  before  unproved  efficiency^  of 
the  ^un-boats  and  of  the  13-inch  mortars.  A  conflagration  which 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  storehouses  and  magazines 
of  the  arsenal,  and  during  the  existence  of  which  various  Dowder** 
mM^azines  and  stores  of  projectiles  blew  up,  must  have  broken  out 
earfy  in  the  bombardment,  for  Admiral  Penaud  says  in  his  des- 
patdies,  dated  the  11th,  that  it  had  then  lasted  forty-five  hours* 
Admiral  Dundas  also  says  that  heavy  explosions  and  very  de- 
strucdve  fires  were  produced  in  a  few  hours.  Nearly  all  the  public 
buildinffs  on  Wargon,  and  many  more  on  Svartoe,  mduding  those 
of  (ke  dockyard  before  desoribea,  and  the  arsenal,  were  burnt  The 
town  of  Sweaborg  was  also  burnt  to  the  ground:  scarcely  a  house 
was  left  standing.  All  the  earthworks,  and  it  is  said  even  many 
of  the  batteries,  were  knocked  to  pieces.  The  enemy,  in  fact,  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  Rear-Admiral  Penaud,  received  a  terrible 
blow,  and  suffers  an  enormous  loss. 

The  despatches  received  from  Admiral  Dundas  subsequently, 
also  attest  that  everything  that  was  combustible  in  Sweaborg  was 
destroyed,  but  it  says  nothing  about  the  batteries.  As  these  are 
immense,  and  have  recently  oeen  strengthened  and  enlaiged  in 
every  direction,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  have  been 
destroyed  without  the  Allies  suffering  a  more  thim  equival^it 
damage,  and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  necessary  dis- 
cretion that  the  fleet  withdrew  as  soon  as  the  bombardment  had 
done  its  work  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  bum — ^that  Sweaboiv 
was  reduced  to  its  naked  batteries.*  So  far,  at  aU  events,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  ^preat  blow  has  been  struck,  and  what  is  really  important 
to  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  a  Rreat  drain  occasioned  on  the 
money  and  labour  at  the  command  of  Russia.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  so  successful  an  experiment  will  be  followed  up,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  every  Russian  arsenal  in  the  Baltic  will 

*  Admiral  Dundas  states,  indeed,  in  hia  despatches,  that  it  formed  no  part  of 
his  plan  to  attempt  a  general  attack  br  the  ships  on  the  dd^ences :  and  the 
operations  contemplated  oy  Eear-Admiral  Penaud  and  himself  were  limited  to 
such  destruction  of  the  fortress  and  arsenal  as  could  be  accomplished  by  mesBS 
of  mortars. 
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ediftit  to  that  fimatiiml  people  ihe  power  of  the  enemy  it  hat  to 
deal  with. 

It  ia  with  ieq>ect  to  the  sncceflBftil  bomhaidment  of  Sweaborg,  aa 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ruseians  at  Traktir,  ^OTalue 
of  such  triumphs  must  not  be  solely  judged  by  the  military  or 
naval  resnlts,  but  also  by  the  mcffal  consequences  which  flow  m>m 
themi  and  which  are  immense.  Even  in  our  own  country,  such 
successes  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  paralyon^  the  eflforts  of  that 
impairiotic  party  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  beit 
interests  of  we  country  for  the  nke  of  ends  selfish  and  unworthy, 
if  not  sdll  more  reprehensible. 

So  signal  a  success,  purchased  at  so  trifling  a  sacrifice  of  Hfe  and 
maJbhid^  by  judicious  arrangements  and  the  skilful  employment  c^ 
the  proper  means,  augurs  dso  well,  in  a  naval  point  of  view,  for 
the  operations  of  the  flotilla  promised  by  Sir  CSiaries  Wood  in 
the  {gander  sphere  of  the  Neva,  or  wherever  else  it  is  to  be  em- 
ploy^ It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  result  of  that  close 
calculation,  which  will  probably  be  our  best  game  in  thiswar,may 
be  best  seen  in  so  large  an  amount  of  damage  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  and  so  little  sufi^red  by  the  Allies.  DouotlesB,  more  glory 
is  to  be  won  by  dashing  enterprises  done  with  smaller  means  by 
one  master-mind;  but,  where  the  command  is  divided,  the  power 
immense,  the  risk  great,  and  the  defence  in  proportion,  nothinj^ 
should  be  risked,  imd  almost  nothing  need  be  risted.  oucoess  is 
ours  if  we  have  only  patience  to  use  sure,  though  perhaps  slow, 
paeans.  There  k  undoubtedly,  after  the  long  state  ot  comparative 
inaction  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  absence  of  any 
attempts  for  nigh  two  seasons  against  ihe  ^reat  strongholds  of 
S  weaooig  and  (^onstadt,  nothing  more  promismg  to  future  sucMoess, 
or  more  hopeful  for  an  ultimate  i^uction  of  the  power  of  Russia  to 
a  par  with  that  of  other  nations,  than  the  result  of  this  attack  upon 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  North. 

It  appears  firom  the  statements  of  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  7mef  that  the  batteries  of  Helsingfors  opened  fire  upon  the 
gigs  of  two  French  ffun-boats  that  went  to  sound  to  the  westward, 
and  that  it  would  nave  been  a  very  easy  task  to  have  burnt 
Helringfors  to  the  ground  in  return.  It  was  spared,  however,  on 
acoount  of  its  beautiful  cathedral  (dose  under  which  were  the  bat- 
tles, as  also  under  shelter  of  a  lunatic  asylum),  and  also  from  the 
wish  not  to  destroy  private  property.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  order 
to  bruig  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  no  means  must  be  spared 
to  cripple  the  enemy.  Humanity  speaks  strongly  in  &vour  of 
defenoeless  towns  and  villages  beinff  spared;  but  Helsingfors  comes 
no  more  under  that  catec^ory  than  rortsmouth,  which  would  always 
have  to  run  the  chance  of  bombardmait  in  time  of  war.  Helsuigfora 
evidently  dared  the  Allies  to  the  comlMit  by  firing  upon  them.  We 
think  tmtt  the  principles  of  war-courtesy  are  earned  too  £ur  on  die 
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piestiil  ocoMBom  Tnifr  that  we  had  rather  aee  Bevel  ac  OronBitdtj 
or  any  strictly  Russian  town,  destroyed,  than  one  that  is  Fiimish  or 
Swe£ah  ia  origiQ.  But  Helflnu^fiars  ia  aeitfaer:  not  even  in  name. 
It  is  a  pivdy  Kiiasia&  eteoof^cM  aad  aisenal  ia  Finksd.  If  we 
go  on  in  this  manMr— apazing  placet  when  ^y  are  ia  our  power 
-—the  war  anay  sever  be  Dion^it  to  a  cosdasion.  Admiial  PeAand 
ia  said  tocj  jostfy  to  have  observed,  that  ^^  there  waa  muck  more 
honour  m  boming  Sweabor^bot  &ere  would  be  more  aBtisfiMrtdoa 
ia  destR^ying  Helsiagfors*"*  xhe  fiuat  is,  that  by  leavx^ 
intael^  we  ktt  the  RuasMns  the  meana  and  necessaries  wherewith  to 
repair  all  the  damage  done  to  Sweaboi^  ia  the  smaUest  poaatble 
time;  ao  that  next  seaaoa  all  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  The 
uapcogressbre  diaraoter  of  such  policy  ought  to  be  its  own  con- 
demuation.  Powder  aad  doot  become  m^De  waste  under  auoh 
GvrcisEaataiiQety  and  when  ap[Mropriated  solely  to  gmaite  rodca  and 
batteries  and  a  few  government  buildings — bariacks,  stores^  and 
artifieenT  resideDaeea— «Bume  more  the  charadber  of  an  exchange  of 
cowrteaiea  than  miaailes  of  reid  and  wariike  destructive  powera. 

In  tiie  Crimea,  iim  check  experienced  by  the  allied  armies  oa  the 
18th  of  June  li^s  delayed,  but  nas  not  stopped,  the  pn^ress  of  the 
sie^e  of  Sebaatopol  Instead  of  dispiriting  the  troops,  it  am>ear8, 
ioibed,  to  have  only  inspired  them  widi  new  strength  and  &eA 
ener^.  In  qute  of  the  furious  firing  and  frequent  sorties  of  the 
Buatiaaa,  the  wcffks  have  heip^  extending  thdur  gras|ttng  fingers  in 
eiY&ty  direction — dowly»  but  irresistibly.  They  advance  alon^  the 
ridge  diat  connects  tibe  Manunelon  and  the  Malakhof,  creep  w>ag 
the  sides  of  the  laat-mentbned  important  stronghold,  and  eavelop 
the  Redan  more  and  more.  Battery  afiber  battery  is  construoteo, 
aad  tieach  aooceeds  to  trench. 

Om  the  part  of  the  Russians,  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  keep 
up  their  droopiBg  spirits  has  been  nenrlected.  Prince  Gortsohakof 
iL's  (as  he  styles  himself)  order  of  the  day  to  that  e£feot  aiay 
deservedly  take  rank  among  the  most  curious  productiona  of  die 
nineteenth  century.  The  benediction  of  the  arch^priesta,  and  the 
piesMrae  of  the  sacred  images,  wai^  the  prinoe  dechured,  the  aouice 
of  all  Russian  suceasses  against  the  enemy.  The  Smdiensko  ima^ 
of  the  Mother  of  God  had  led  the  Russians  from  Moscow  to  Buns. 
Hifi  Enuaeaee  the  Metropohtaa  Philarete  had  tak^i  firona  die 
catacombs  of  Kief  the  sacred  and  miraculous  image  which  repie- 
smfts  the  ascension  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  which  in  hjgood 
times  was  conferred  by  the  Mother  ai  God  herself  on  that  teonpl^ 
to  be  removed  to  Sefaastc^l  by  his  High  Eminence  Inaoosati, 
Archbishop  of  Kherscun  and  Taurida,  whose  arrival,  by  a  particular 
dispositioa  of  God,  took  pkce  simultaaeously  with  that  of  the 
saesed  image  I 

•  "I  don*t  see  why  we  are  to  bemealj-moatiied  about  it,'*  saysSk  Chsrfcs 
Unier  in  ane  of  Us  ktet  dtametemtio  letters,  alkMSaij^  to  the  bonb«dBMBit 
of  HelaiDgfors. 
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la  the  mean  time  the  same  desultory  fii^  whidi  kept  vtp  tfi» 
lealHaee  of  the  aege  went  on  bj  day,  ^B^naUy  swdling  into  a  roar 
of  artillery  for  a  portion  of  erary  mgfat.  The  oasnakies  were  not 
nnmerooi;  bat  imen  the  doratiott  of  die  aegc  was  oenaidefed^  and 
there  was  alwap  a  certain  amount  of  loss  everr  day  hem  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  as  well  also  as  from  disease,  the  total  xesol*  was 
foimd  to  be  very  serioas.  The  temperatnve  has  been  moderate^ 
bat  rains  frequent  and  heavy. 

Among  \i»  new  batteries  c<»istructed  by  tiie  FVeMsh,  some  axe 
said  to  be  really  formidable,  especially  those  of  Quarantine  Bay 
and  what  they  call  the  Bay  des  Cal&ts,  which  are  armed  with 
gtms  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  which  are  destined  to  fores  the 
Bos^m  fleet  to  seek  lefage  behind  Fort  Catbenne,  the  8OI0  place 
where  they  will  be  nnable  to  do  injury.  Bat  it  is  to  Fort  Ma* 
lakhof  that  the  concentrated  energies  of  both  French  and  Bussunis 
are  directed.  That  fortress  commands  all  the  lower  part  of  Sefoae* 
topol,  and  also  the  passage  of  die  Bay  of  Inkerman,  by  whidi  the 
town  obtains  its  supplies  from  the  north  sidec  Once  ia  the  hands 
of  Ae  French,  they  would  be  enabled  to  sweep  iske  bay,  bom  the 
Kassian  fleet,  bombard  the  lower  town,  and  almost  immediately 
after  instal  themselves  in  the  latter,  for  it  could  then  be  no  longer 
hdd  by  the  Russians.  From  Fort  Mabkhof  the^f  could  bombiad 
Fort  ^diolas  and  also  silence  Fort  Gonstantine,  destroy  the 
stockade,  and  <^n  ike  port  to  the  fleet.  The  Russiaas  knew 
tUs  as  well  as  the  French  do,  and  hence  the  terrible  energy  which 
ie  displayed  on  bodi  sides  in  forming  approaohes  and  in  parM 
combats,  which  are  renewed  almost  every  nidbt.  The  Rnssiaiui 
mokiply  their  sorties ;  sometimes  it  is  the  English,  but  more 
beaneaiij  Ae  French,  who  have  the  honour  of  reoeiTOig  them 
ana  accompanying  them  on  tiieir  return. 

One  fiiet  worthy  of  remark,  which  proves  how^  maek  die  siege 
of  Sebaslopol  has  ahready  ccet  Russia  m  men,  is  that  the  prisoners 
lately  made  almost  all  wear  new  uniforms*  This  ctfoumstanoe 
leads  to  th«  inference  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  lately  arrived 
have  been  sait  in  to  defend  the  place.  For  want  of  somethix^ 
better  to  do,  the  French  have  also  played  off  eome  sanguinair 
ruses  upon  the  enemy.  Several  rockets^  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  the  signal  for  the  grand  assault  upon  the  Karabelnaia  on  the 
18th  of  June.  Under  the  impression  that  the  besieged  would 
prohaUy  for  the  future  keep  a  good  look*oat  for  demonstrations  of 
thiff  nature,  the  French  one  day  made  the  same  s^id,  and  aecom* 
panied  it  with  the  roll  of  drums  in  the  trendies  towards  the  front, 
and  words  of  ccmmand  given  in  a  loud  tone;  The  result  justified 
diear  aotieqpations,  as  iSe  Russian  bugles  sounded  the  assemUy, 
and  their  troops  were  seen  crowding  into  the  Malakbo^  ready  to 
repd  the  snppMed  premeditated  attack  Invnediately  the  guns 
aai  vMctaxs  beaxing^  on  the  dneatened  pcint  poured  forth  ilamx 
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mm  luuL  Oxape,  oinstar,  and  ahells  £dl  among  die  b«q;ed  **  fitft 
and  farioufl/'  and  only  ceased  when  the  £m  from  the  enemj 
showed  that  the  panic  had  passed  away.  On  the  whole^  this  nue 
de  ffuerre  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  in  the  extreme  to  all 
concerned— except  the  sufierers. 

The  English  have  been  by  no  means  fiee  from  attado.  On  one 
occanon  the  Russians  made  a  sortie  on  our  left  attack,  when  die 
advanced  trench  was  occupied  b^  a  detachment  of  the  48th  Re^- 
ment  and  a  small  party  of  the  Kfle  Brigade.  The  sentries  ran  m 
giving  ihe  alarm  at  about  half-past  twelve  at  night,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  enemy  made  iheb  appearance,  coming  up 
orer  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  directing  their  attack  ajgainst  the 
ri^t  centre  of  our  position.  An  eye-witness  describes  it  as  being 
quite  dark  at  the  time,  so  that  the  exact  force  of  the  Russians 
could  not  be  told;  but  it  is  supposed  from  what  could  be  discerned, 
when  the  flashes  of  musketry  bghted  up  the  scene,  that  their  party, 
which  was  only  one  thrown  forward  as  an  advance,  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  men.  The  rest  were  in  reserve  bebw  the  hill  on 
the  Woronzof-road,  and  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing, and  from  what  could  be  seen  of  them — but  more  from  what  was 
h^rd  of  their  buglings  and  words  of  command — it  is  conjectured 
that  they  were  in  considerable  strength.  The  force  that  attacked 
made  a  momentary  halt  on  the  brow  of  the  ascent,  and  then  calling 
out  ''Franoees!  FranceesI  Toorkol  ToorkoT  advanced  towar£ 
our  works.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  on  them,  which  they 
returned ;  and  a  few  of  the  foremost,  wil^  diat  yell  wluch  is  so 
peculiar  to  them,  rushing  forward,  reached  our  parapets,  and, 
crouching  down  beneath  them,  began  to  pelt  us  with  stones  and 
dods  of  earth.  But  this  place  was  too  hot  for  them  to  remain  in. 
One  man,  trying  to  mount  the  parapet,  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  fell  heamong  into  the  trench.  Another  fdl  dead  outside,  and 
a  third,  bayoneted  in  the  neck,  fell  backwards  and  was  carried  off 
by  his  comrades.  The  rest  bolted,  leaving  behind  their  firelocks. 
The  whole  of  their  party  Xh&a,  retired,  taking  with  them,  as  on 
slight  affidrs  of  this  kind  they  never  fail  to  do,  their  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  distinctly  seen  as  the  shells  thrown  fr<Mn  gnna 
on  our  right  attack  flew  across  the  ground  and  lighted  up  the 
space  they  had  traversed.  Thor  loss  in  comparison  with  ours, 
which  was  very  trifling,  must  have  been  great,  [perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  killed  and  wounded.  We  buried  two  inside  our  trenches. 
Our  own  loss  amounted  to  two  men  of  the  ^th  killed,  and  two 
woonded,  and  one  man  of  ^I  think)  the  57th,  on  a  worlong  party, 
in  rear  of  the  advance  in  the  third  puralld,  killed ;  five  mdodcs, 
two  pouches,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy's  cloth  caps  were  the  spoUa^^ 
I  cannot  call  them  opdna— of  the  mght's  work. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  August  the  Rusoans  made  another 
sortie,  during  which  they  carried  away  five  yards  of  the  ehrnxnu^ 
de-Jrife  on  the  Woronaot-road.    The  strengtn  of  the  enemy  upon 
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ihis  ooottdon  is  compatad  by  GenenJ  Simpaon  to  haye  been  abo«l 
twothoimnd. 

They  came  on  with  loud  ohean  a&d  bugling,  and  wete  recdved 
with  great  gallantey  by  our  advanced  picket,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Oarr,  of  the  39th  Beffiment^  who  withdrew 
his  men,  fixing  at  the  same  time  upon  l£e  enemyt  to  the  main 
body,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Leokie,  39th  Kegiment 

A  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  waa  opened  upon  the  enemy  by 
the  party  under  Captain  Leckie  on  the  Woronoof-road,  at  alao  by 
the  guaidsof  the  trenches  on  the  right  of  the  fourth  parallel,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Boyle,  of  the  89th  Rq;iment,  and  C$^ 
tain  Turner,  of  the  Ist  Royala,  which,  in  about  ten  minutea, 
caused  the  aiemy  to  retire  from  an  attack  which,  if  it  had  not 
been  ao  well  met,  might  have  been  a  serious  affiur. 

The  enemy  left  four  men  killed,  and  some  wounded  were 
carried  away.  We  had  only  one  man  atightly  wounded  in  this 
afibir. 

The  ajqproaches  to  the  Malakhof  Fort,  the  aMault  upon  which  is 
daily  esmected,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  withm  a  hundbred 
metoes  (110  to  115  yards)  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  that  the 
engineers  can  go  no  rarther.  The  distance  appears  to  be— accord- 
ingto  a  correspondent,  and  probably  is— rather  greater  than  that. 
^  The  opinions  in  the  military  <nrcles  at  Vienna,  where  the  pub- 
lished correi^ndence  from  the  French  and  En^Hsh  camps  is  com^ 
pared  with  ample  private  information  of  Bussian  oriffin,  are  said 
to  be  decidedly  £Etvourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  .Allies,  on  the 
next  assault. 

The  Military  GcuMey  which,  at  times,  has  ^one  great  lengths  in 
hoping  and  predicting  for  Bussia,  now  gives  its  voice  in  favour  of 
the  bttiegers.  ^  The  French  engineers,"  it  says,  <*have  now  got 
so  near  to  the  east  fort  and  the  £mtbebaia  fortifications,  that  the 
first  Bussian  line  of  defence  can  hardly  withstand  the  next  assault 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  hold  the  second  line,  even  when 
the  Allies  had  taken  the  Malakhof  Tower,  but  General  Osten* 
Sacken  well  knows  the  danger  which  at  this  moment  threatens  the 
Marine  suburb  and  the  Admiralty  buildings,  and  has  given  orders 
preparatory  to  the  eventual  evacuation  of  this  part  of  the  town,  and 
a  retreat  to  Fort  Nicholas.  Gen^eal  Chruleff  directs  the  defence 
of  the  Earabebaia,  and  has  his  head-quarters  in  Fort  PauL  It  is 
inferred,  fiK>m  his  latest  measures,  that,  while  prepared  for  the 
worsts  he  is  reserved  to  defend  his  ground  to  the  utmost." 

The  Indipendance  \>f  Brussels  and  some  of  the  Berlin  papers 
state,  as  news  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  orders  have  been  ^ven  for 
the  construction  of  a  floating  bridge,  to  extend  from  Fort  Michael^ 
on  the  south,  to  Fort  Nichoks,  on  the  north  side  of  the  roadstead 
of  Sebastopol,  so  as  to  assure  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  in  case  of 
need.    There  are  some  errors  of  det^  in  the  announcement^  Fori 
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ISidiolat  bttng  oa  the  touih  side  of  tke  xoacb ;  but  tlie  ehacnoiisr 
and  object  of  the  new  construction  is  important.  What  18  meanbi 
la  moat  probably  ft  fioa^sg  bridge  from  Feit  Pavl  in  the  Karabel- 
naia  to  JFort  Niobolaa  in  Seb«i£opol  Proper,  aoDoes  llbe  mouth  of 
1^  hadraur. 

Prince  Gortadiakof  appears  onlj  to  have  awaited  the  andyal 
of  the  7tk  and  15th  inouitrj  divisions  to  abandon  his  defensLTS 
position  on  the  h^hts  of  In  Kirman  and  Mackenzie,  and  assume 
die  oflbuive.  As  fiur  bac^  as  the  25th  of  July  the  French  camp 
Qa  the  Tchemaya,  as  well  as  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish  contin* 
gents,  had  been  kept  on  the  alert  from  the  account  brought  by  a 
deserter  that  the  Russians  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Tchemaya 
line  in  great  force,.  a»d  had  with  that  view  prepared  thirty  briffaoss 
of  infantry  and  four  of  artillery.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reinioroe- 
BsenAs  daily  eaqiei^ed  had  not  arrived  at  that  time.  Oa  the  27th 
a  foraging  party  came  down  from  the  Mackencie  ridffe  to  the 
plain,  towards  the  bridge  of  Traktir,  where  the  French  have  oon- 
struoteda  ito  <2e  jMiii.  Iney  came  undoubtedly  as  a  reconnaissance, 
but  ajqpeared  content  to  collect  the  hay  and  return  again  to  the 
hdffhts*  They  were  protected  in  this  reconnaissance  by  the  gufii 
of  me  RusEoian  batteries  on  the  heights.  So  long  a  delay  occnrred, 
however,  in  the  antioipated  attack,  that  it  was  supnosed  that  the 
continued  rain  and  swollen  state  of  the  river  had  led  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  project,  or  that  it  was  a  mere  story  got  up  by  desertezs 
to  reader  their  rec^tion  by  the  Allies  more  fiavouraUe. 

It  was  not  so»  however.  Prince  Grortschakof  was  collecting  all 
his  available  forces,  and  he  descended  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  on 
the  Tchemaya  at  daybreak  on  the  momLag  of  the  16th  of  August. 
To  tiiis  ^ect  he  brought  into  the  field  five  divisions  of  in&ntiy, 
six  thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  batteries — an  imposing  force, 
with  which,  no  doubt,  opposed  to  an  army  partly  Fr^ich,  partlv 
Sardinians^  and  partly  Turks,  they  looked  upon  victory  as  assuieo. 
The  main  attack  was  directed  up<»  the  tHe  depatU  at  Traktir,  but 
the  Russiaiffi  also  crossed  the  river  at  different  points,  carrying  with 
them  for  that  purpose  sapper  tools,  beams,  planks,  fascineiy  and 
ladders,  which  they  abandoned  in  their  flight.  These  vast  pre- 
parations for  the  passage  of  the  river  had  been  carried  on  ofoAf 
for  some  days,  and  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  repair,  in  the  si^t 
of  the  Allies,  the  great  road  from  the  Tchemaya  to  their  position 
on  the  heights,  and  which  they  had  previously  broken  up  to  peer 
vent  the  advaaoe  of  the  Allies.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Rusaittis  were  forced  to  take  the  offnuive  bjf  the  cumculties  of  the 
oommissariat.  But  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  any  such  suppofli* 
tioa.  Suj^aoeing  the  Russians  to  have  carried  the  lines  of^  the 
Tchemaya,  their  nosition  in  respect  to  supplies  would  have  been 
worse  tlian  on  the  heights  between  the  Tchemaya  uid  the  Batbek^ 
with  the  fiurtile  valleys  of  several  rivers  and  Baktehi-Sarai  cloas  ift 
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ibek  vear.  It  is  xttcffe  likely  ^t,  while  in  imoffiffent  mmbeiii, 
-dtey  were  oontent  to  await  the  anctidpated  attack  of  tlie  AllieB 
wim  a  choioe  of  Boation,  hoi  diat  the  moment  adeqnafte  Teinfinrca- 
SMflita  came  up,  mey  aammed  the  ofieDBive  in  tiie  liopea  of  occnpy- 
ing  the  same  advantageous  position  they  did  formerly,  and  fiom 
wnence  ibey  at  once  mreatened  BalalelaTa,  and  were  ready.,  in  case 
of  an  assault  upon  Sebastopol,  to  create  a  diversioii  by  an  attack  on 
our  rear  and  &nk.  It  would  i^pear  that  die  Allies  ousfat  not  to 
have  given  them  such  an  opportunity,  bat  have  attadced  them 
while  weak  in  numbera  on  the  Mackenzie  h^hts,  Igr  which  great 
advantages  would  have  been  gained  to  the  progress  of  die  siege  ud 
to  the  more  effective  investment  of  Sebastopol.  It  is  difficult, 
howev^,  at  a  distance,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  pcnnt  in  strategy 
80  €envel(»>ed  in  difficulties,  but  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  advan- 
tage will  he  taken  of  die  mors!  edflfects  of  the  late  s^al  victory  on 
die  Tchemaya  to  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  between  that 
rivar  and  the  Balbek.  No  doubt  any  such  movements  would  be 
left  in  abeyance  to  the  more  important  events  about  to  take  place 
in  J&ont  of  the  Earabdnaia,  upon  which  suburb  €^erals  Pehssier 
and  Simpson  have  resolved  upon  opening  fire  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity.  But  imder  any  circumstances— even  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Karabebada  itself-— the  possession  of  die  heights  of 
In  Kirman  and  of  Mackenrae's  ridge  is  essential  to  the  reoroction 
of  all  Seba8top(^ 

All  the  details  that  we  have  now  before  us  of  die  battle  of  die 
Tchemaya  amount  to  this  simple  fact,  that  the  Busmans  advanced 
in  great  stren^h  against  the  Imes  on  the  Tchemaya,  crossing  the 
river  at  sevewJ  points,  but  directing  their  principal  efibrt  against 
Traktir  bridge.  They  were  mainly  resisted  by  the  French  divi- 
sions under  Generals  Herbillon,  Camou,  Faucheux,  and  Morris. 
The  Sardinians,  pbced  cm  the  ri^,  fought  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry. An  English  battery  of  posidon  on  the  Piedmontese  hill 
also  gate  die  most  pow^ul  assistance.  The*  action  lasted  three 
hours,  by  which  time  the  Russians  were  repubed.  They  were 
already  in  full  retreat  on  Mackenzie's  Farm  when  the  reserves 
were  coming  up,  and  die  English  cavalry,  arriving  from  Baidar. 
The  Kusaians  are  said  to  have  left  3829  dead  on  die  field;  38 
of  their  officers  and  1620  men  wore  in  die  ambulances  of  the 
French.  Three  Russia  i  generab— amwig  diem  General  Read — 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  French  bad,  moreover,  600 
prisoners.    Their  loss  was  only  180  killed  and  810  wounded. 

Hie  Ruflsian  account  of  the  same  engagement  ia,  as  usual,  vuv 
obscure.  Prince  Gbrtschakof  telegrapl^^  under  date  of  Sebastopol, 
16th  of  August,  that  a  portion  of  his  troops  crossed  the  Tchemaya 
diat  day,  and  attadcea  die  ^lemy  on  the  so-called  Feduch^ 
heights.  Having  found  the  ^nemy  in  considerable  force,  the 
Rassiana,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  wididzewto  die  right  bank  of 
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theriver,  and  iheie  awiuted  iinb  enemy  four  hours.  As  Ke  did  not 
advance,  they  lefcreated  to  their  former  podtions.  The  loaa  <m  both 
ndet  was  considerable.  It  is  Tery  carioos,  if  the  Russians  Xock 
^eir  defeat  so  quietly^  that  ihey  should  have  left  all  their  nuUAriel 
behind  them. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Gortschakof  is  to  be  appointed  Minis- 
ter  of  War,  and  to  be  replaced  in  his  command  by  General  Moonh 
yief,  from  Asia.  Qenerai  Todleben*-of  earthwork  notoriety— « 
also  to  be  replaced  at  Sebastopol  by  Genend  Melniko£ 

The  news  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
Two  vessels  were  stationed  off  Yenitichi  to  prevent  the  Rusnans 
sending  anytiiing  from  the  continent  to  tiie  peninsula.  Othen 
were  constantly  moving  about,  some  in  pursuit  of  Rusnan  vesBeb^ 
which,  having  sought  refii^  temporarily  up  the  Don,  had  re- 
appeared in  tiie  Sea  of  Azof;  otiiers  kept  up  a  dose  watch  along 
the  Spit  of  Arabat,  which  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles  in  length. 
Although  tiie  road  was  blown  up  in  several  places,  and  most  of 
the  wd^  have  been  filled  up^  the  Russians,  nevertiieless,  attempted 
to  reopen  the  communications  on  that  side  by  means  of  men  o& 
foot  and  on  horseback;  but  the  gun^boats  completely  intercept  the 


Expeditions  into  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea,  presented  manv 
difficulties.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  and  although  navigab^ 
to  vessels  of  small  tonnage  when  tiie  easterly  Mrind  drives  in  tb 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  on  tiiat  wind  submding  the  waters  M 
back,  the  Sivash  resumes  its  level,  and  vessels  engaged  therem 
would  have  their  safety  compromised.  A  westerly  wind  produces 
a  contrary  effect,  and  frequentiy  dries  up  a  surface  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  in  extent  along  tiie  coast  of  Becharan,  Taganach,  and 
TchankuL 

Notwithstanding  these  dangers  and  difficulties^  Commander 
Rowley  Lambert  succeeded  in  penetrating  with  her  Majesty's  ship 
Curlew  up  the  Sivash  as  &r  as  to  where  the  only  pontoon,  or 
means  of  communication,  existed  between  the  Spit  and  the  Crimea, 
and  which  was  found,  as  we  have  all  along  argued,  to  exist  at  the 
exit  of  the  Kara  Su  river.  This  means  of  communication  was 
burnt  and  destroyed,  and  the  Spit  was  tiiusplaced  throuffhout  its 
whole  length  at  the  mercy  of  the  flotilla.  They  destroyed  succes- 
sively many  extensive  fishing  establishments  which  supplied  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  with  fij£,  as  well  as  guard-houses,  oarracks, 
stores  of  forage  and  provisions  along  the  Spit,  to  within  an  easy 
gun-shot  of  Aiabat  Fort.  No  attempt  seems,  nowever,  to  have  been 
made  upon  tiie  more  important  communication  called  tiie  Chongsr 
bridge,  which  unites  the  Poluostrov,  or  peninsula  of  Choncar,  to 
tiie  C3rimea,  near  Khan  orTchankui.  The  straits  at  this  point  are 
not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  in  width,  having  about  half  a 
mile  of  marsh  on  each  side,  and  by  the  aid  of  logs  of  wood  a  hard. 
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Isnl  roftd  haf  been  consftmctecly  whioh  has  beca  huSsy  put  into  a 
'  state  of  defence  by  earthworks. 

A  lull  in  the  weather  enabled  Commander  Sherard  Osbom  to 
pat  to  sea  on  the  13th  of  July,^  leavinff  the  Ardmt^  fV^Ber^  and 
CUnker  to  cut  off  all  commnnication  wiu  the  Spit  On  the  Ifitfa, 
the  flotilla  destroyed  some  forage  and  com-staoKS  upon  the  land- 
ward nde  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  town  of  Berdiansk,  to 
effect  which  theiy  had  to  fire  orer  the  town  itself. 

On  the^  16th  of  July  the  allied  squadron  proceeded  to  Fort 
PetroTskoi,  between  Berdiansk  and  Manoupd,  where  it  was  evident 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  fortifications  since  the  Vuuvius 
silenced  its  fire  three  weeks  before.  A  redan  e^)eoiallyy  which 
covered  the  curtain  that  faces  the  sea,  showed  seven  new  em- 
brasures. The  flotillai  all  arrangements  having  been  previously 
made,  the  light  draught  gun-boats  taking  up  stations  east  and  west 
of  the  fort,  and  enfilading  the  works  in  front  and  rear,  while  die 
heavier  vessels  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  firont,  opened  fire 
upon  the  place  at  9.30  a.m.  The  heavy  ordnance  crushing  all 
attempts  at  resistance,  soon  forced  not  only  the  garrison  to  retire 
from  the  trenches,  but  also  kept  the  reserve  force,  which  consisted 
of  three  strong  battalions  of  infantry  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
at  a  distance.  The  light  boats  of  the  flotilla  were  then  sent  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  fort  and  batteries,  and  soon  the 
cantonment,  gun  platforms,  public  buildings,  com  and  fora^ 
stores,  were  on  fire,  and  the  embrasures  of  the  earthworks  serioudy 
injured.  This  portion  of  the  duty  was  performed  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Campion,  of  the  Venamuj  under  a 
sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  behind  an  earthwork 
in  the  rear. 

The  flotilla  next  proceeded  to  destroy  great  quantities  of  forage, 
and  some  most  extensive  fisheries,  situated  upon  the  White  House 
Spit,  and  about  the  moulh  of  the  river  B^rda.  Thb  work  was 
accomplished  by  dark  the  same  day,  and  thirty  fisheries,  numbers  of 
heavy  launches,  and  peaX  store  of  waited  fish,  nets,  and  gear,  as  well 
as  much  forage,  fell  into  our  hands,  in  spite  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  Cossack  horse. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Commander  Lambert  of  the  CurUw,  with 
six  gim-boats,  aided  by  the  French,  destroyed  some  very  extensive 
com  and  fish  stores  upon  Glofira  Spit,  near  the  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  near  GheisL  The  town  itself  is 
described  as  bein^  nothing  but  an  open,  straggling,  agricultural 
village,  and  its  neighbourhood  swarmra  with  cai^y. 

On  the  18th  the  flotilla  sailed  to  the  Crooked  Spit  in  the  Gulf 
of  Azof,  where  Commander  Craufiird,  of  the  Swallow^  was  des- 

C Itched  with  six  gun-boats  to  clear  the  Spit  of  Cossacks,  and  then 
nd  and  destroy  &e  great  fishing  establishments  situated  upon  it. 
Commander  Craufurd  found  the  country  to  swarm  with  Cossacks, 
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but  by  the  abfe  mamngenieat  of  the  cffioera  im  coouttand  of  the 
gun-Doats,  and  by  their  ffood  fire,  they  weee  effectually  driven  off* 
me  Sfttt  8(»ne  distanoe  iiuaitd.  The  boats'  crews  then  landed  and 
flet  fire  to  the  extaiare  goTemment  stores^  which  included  laxge 
SAing  establishments,  an  enormous  quantity  of  nelSy  haystacks, 
and  several  spacions  houses. used  as  government  stores.  Com*- 
mander  Oraufurd  ascertained  firom  a  Kussian  fisherman  that  the 
fish  caught  on  this  Spit,  and  cured  there,  was  immediately  foiy 
^imrded  to  Simpheropol  for  the  use  of  the  Crimean  army,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  very  severe  blow  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  by  the  amount  of  property  which  was  destroyed,  and 
which  included  the  spars,  timber,  fish,  nets,  and  boats  of  what 
was  apparently  the  most  e&tensive  fishing  establishment  in  the 
Sea  of  Axo£ 

The  same  day  that  this  service  was  being  executed,  Commander 
Osbom  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  mouth  of  the  rives  Mious, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Taganrog,  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Joitper,  aocom^ 
panied  by  five  gun-boats.  When  off  Fort  Temonos  they  found 
themselves  looked  down  upon  by  a  large  body  of  both  horse  and 
foot,  who  lined  the  ditch  and  parapet  of  the  work.  Landing  on  the 
opposite  bank  at  good  rifle-shot  di^^noe,  one  boat's  crew,  under 
Lieutenant  Rowley,  was  sent  to  destroy  a  cc^ection  of  launches 
and  a  fishery,  while  a  careful  and  steady  fire  of  Mini6  rifles  kept 
the  Russians  at  bay.  The  gig  of  the  Grinder ^  under  Lieutenant 
Hamilton,  had  a  nairow  escape  upon  the  same  day  from  a  similar 
ambuscade  at  a  place  called  Eirpe,  ten  miles  east  of  Marioupol, 
when  attempting  to  land  and  destroy  a  com  store. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Commander  Osbcnn  ^reconnoitred  Tagan- 
rog in  the  Jasper  gun-boat.  A  new  battery  was  being  constructed 
upon  the  heights  near  the  hospital,  but  although  two  shots  were 
thrown  into  it,  it  did  not  reply.  Every  part  of  the  town  showed 
signs  of  the  injuries  it  had  received  wnen  visited  by  the  late 
Captain  Edmund  Lyons  of  the  Mirandeu  The  long  series  of 
government  stores  burnt  by  the  allied  flotilla  had  not  been  re- 
paired, and  the  oiflv  sign  of  any  communication  bein^  now  held 
Dy  water  with  the  Don  was  one  large  barge  upon  the  beach.  To 
put  a  stop,  however,  to  any  traffic  of  this  nature,  as  wdl  also  as 
to  harass  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Commander  Osbom 
Idlt  Commander  Ciaufurd  with  two  gun-vessels  in  the  Gulf  of 
Azof.  Commander  Osbom  has  since  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
four  Russian  steamers  sunk  in  Berdian^  Bay,  and  he  had  also  in- 
flicted severe  punishment  on  a  suburb  of  the  town  for  taking  part 
in  the  defensive  operations.  We  r^ret,  however,  to  find  that  in- 
telligence has  be^i  received  of  the  loss  of  the  Jcuper,  under  cir-* 
oumstances  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us. 

At  Eertch  everything  was  auiet,  and  even  confidence,  in  great 
measure^  restored.    A  sucoesflndrazsda  had  procured  to  the  French 
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£Brri8on  of  St.  Paul's  Battery  a  supply  of  four  hundred  oMn.  The 
lefaices  of  Yeni  Kalah  were  said  to  be  admirable. 

The  accounts  from  Armenia  are  so  far  satisfactoiy,  that  Eard 
still  held  out,  but  the  whole  position  had  been  turned.  A  Russian 
detachment  had  forced  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Soghanlu  Tagh, 
and  were  marching  on  Erzerum,  whilst  the  Erivan  division  was 
marching  by  a  more  southerly  road  in  the  same  direction.  It 
seemed  probable  that  Omar  Pasha  would  be  sent  to  the  defence  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  safety  of 
that  cotntry  is  jeopardised  even  by  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Armenia  by  the  Russians.  It  is  a  country  replete  with  military 
resources.  General  Mouravief  was,  it  is  said^  also  to  be  replaced 
by  General  Luders,  whose  command  in  Bessarabia  would  devolve 
on  Count  Osten^Sacken. 

The  Malakhof  fortress  reduced,  and  Karabelnaia  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  victors,  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  how  lon^  Sebastopol 
Proper  and  its  forts,  more  especially  its  maritime  citadel — ^Fort 
Nicnolas-^and  the  Sivemaia,  with  its  numerous  strongholds-^ 
almost  another  Sebastopol — will  hold  out.  With  the  Karabelnaia 
in  their  possesdon^  a  new  era  will  present  itself  to  the  Allies.  Some- 
thing will  be  done  to  open  the  harbour  to  the  fleet  Something  will 
be  done  towards  gaining  the  heights  between  the  Tchemaya  and 
the  Balbek.  Till  all  that  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  subjugation 
of  Sebastopol  and  of  its  vast  area  of  fortifications.  There  is,  most 
probably,  another  winter's  work  before  us.  Let  us  hope  not ;  but 
if  so,  we  have  still  no  doubts  of  the  Aiture,  no  more  than  we  have 
that  next  summer  will  see  the  cause  of  Europe  still  more  effectually 
advocated  b^  gun-'boats  in  the  Baltic  than  it  hitherto  has  been.  ^ 

Last  Aptil^here  was  the  rare  spectacle  of  the  English  nation 
welcoming  to  its  shores  an  Emperor  of  France ;  the  past  August 
brought  with  it  the  counter  spectacle  of  the  French  people  throng- 
ing together  to  greet  a  Queen  of  England.  The  annals  of  modem 
times  offer  no  event  so  remarkable — ^few  more  important.  The 
splendour  of  the  ceremonial  itself,  the  international  courtesy  and 
friendship  of  which  it  was  the  visible  sign,  and  the  influence  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  over  the  whole  current  of  contemporary 
history,  combined  to  exalt  the  visit,  both  in  the  imagination  and 
the  judgment  of  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  it.  It  was  not  only 
Queen  victoria  who  visited  Napoleon  III.;  it  was  England  that 
visited  France.  It  was  two  great  nations — the  greatest,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  civilised,  and  the  most  generous  in  the  world — 
who  met  by  their  highest  representatives  within  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  testified,  to  friends  as  well  as  to  foes,  how  cordial  is  their  alli- 
ance, how  well-founded  is  their  mutual  esteem,  and  how  enduring 
are  the  bonds  of  policy,  of  Justice,  and  of  friendship  that  unite 
them  now,  and  that  shall  umte  them  more  firmly  hereafter.  The 
traditionaty  glories  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  fade 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  material,  no  less  than  with 
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the  mond  flplendour  of  the  late  oecasaoiu  It  standb,  and  will  ataod, 
alone  in  history.  No  previous  ev^at  waa^  probably,  fraught  with 
80  mi^  intereet  to  tne  destinies  of  EuropNe.  Tn^  fale  of  die 
great  etn^^le  in  which  freedom  and  civilisation  are  pitted  i^^ainat 
ambition,  Digotry,  and  barbarism,  was  decided  when  the  seal  waa 
set  to  an  alliance  consecrated  and  cem^^ted  by  the  blood  already 
shed  in  d^^fiyn^  <d  so  great  and  so  noble  a  cause.  Such  an  aUi- 
ance  is  a  guarantee  to  the  whole  world  that  lawless  power  shall 
never  again  be  suffered  to  crush  undex  her  armed  heel  the  claima 
of  right  and  justice.  These  visible,  palpable  demonfitraitions  <^ 
international  mendship  are  fine,  noUe,  wnolesome  things,  and  do 
infinitely  more  to  cement  a  mutual  afifeotion  between  peoples  thaa 
the  oxdmaiy  f<^ms  of  alliance.  A  fiiend  whose  only  visible  ai^ 
is  his  name  in  a  treaty  is  but  a  fleshless,  bloodless  creature  la 
die  eyes  of  the  multitude,  However  substantial  he  may  appear  to 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  But  an  allied  Emperor^  an  allied 
Queen,  placed  among  the  allied  people^  sharing  in  their  amuse- 
m^its,  and  shedding,  by  their  presence,  a  brmiant  ffleam  that 
Ibnos  a  contrast  to  the  mcnaotony  of  life,  is  a  figure  for  Uie  honour^ 
the  esteem,  the  love  of  the  masses.  An  important  political  event 
took  die  form  of  a  national  holiday,  and  that  is  a  form  which  all 
can  undemtand.  Such  a  union  of  peo[des  brought  about  by  such 
noble  incentives,  and  cemeaited  by  such  generous  feelings,  not  only 
renders  discord  between  ministers  of  ^nte  impoeable,  but  is  tha 
best  of  all  possible  guarantees  that  die  two  greatest  states  in  tlie 
world  shall  heneeforth  be  consolidated  into  a  power  strong  withr 
out  arrogance,  and  bodi  willing  andable  to  prote^  civusation 
from  thcee  barbarous  inroads  which  seemed  but  a  little  while  ago 
to  threaten  Europe,  and  all  her  arts  and  all  h^  cidttvation,  with 
the  &te  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire. 


JOSEPH  REN]^  BELLOT.* 


OuB  poet  laureate  has  recendy  been  hymning  the  praises  of  war 
in  what  must  be  confessed  is  but  a  harsh  and  rugged  metre,  because 
he  sees  a  prospect  of  it  doing  awav  with  those  abuses  whidi  have 
crept  into  our  social  system,  and  nave  converted  the  blessings  of 
peace  into  a  curse.  We  cannot  find  space  to  do  battle  with  Mr. 
Tennyson  on  this  point,  but  we  may  express  our  opinion  that  the 
blessings  of  peace  have  acted  very  beneficially  in  one  respect — 
namely,  that  they  have  served  to  do  away  with  much  of  tne  ill- 
feeling  which  unfortunately  existed  prior  to  the  diirty  years'  peace 
between  England  and  France.    During  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 

*  Memoiri  of  lieot  J.  B.  BeUdt^  LJIH.,  F.B.G.a«  te,  with  a  JovimI  of  a 
Yorage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  Search  of  Sir  John  TrankliiL  Two  vols.  Hnrst 
andBiackett. 
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lippe  the  8trc»^ld  of  jprejudice  was  b^ng  slowly  but  certainly 
8a{qwd,  and  althoagh  a  tew  oatinreaks  o£  national  pzide  now  and 
dien  loosened  the  ooiids  of  amity,  still  the  progress  nade  in  rea« 
derin^the  two  nations  better  acqfindnted  widi  their  OMitual  good 
qualities  was  most  satisfactonr.  The  seal  was  set  on  the  ententi 
cardiale  by  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne,  and  every 
suooeeding  event  has  only  served  to  strengthen  die  good  feeling 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations. 

One  (M  the  most  pleasing  instances  of  this  amity  was  the  appli* 
catioa  made  by  Lieutenant  BellSt  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the 
glorioas  perils  of  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  request 
was  psoomtly  acceded  with,  and  we  can  still  all  of  us  rc^Jise  tho 
fiwfing  of  re^rat  with  which  the  news  of  his  lamented  loss  was 
received  in  tms  country.  Soon  after  his  decease^  his  Menoirs  sad 
Journal  were  published  at  Paris  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
de  Roquette,  vice-president  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Greo- . 
graphical  Society  of  Pans.  From  a  trandation  just  pubfished  we  * 
propose  to  make  a  few  extracts,  showing  that  Beudt  was  weU 
worthy  of  the  sympathy  bestowed  on  him  by  the  EngHsh  nation. 

Joseph  Ren^  Beil5t  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  18th  March,  18M, 
and  in  1831  his  family^  removed  to  Rochefbrt,  which  he  always 
regarded  as  his  true  native  place.  His  father  was  in  but  liumme 
circumstances^  and  pursued  the  calling  of  a  mar^cfaal  ferrant. 
After  BeQdt  had  ffone  through  his  elementary  course  of  instruction 
at  a  sciiool  for  dmdren,  his  teacher  made  such  a  favourable  report 
of  his  capacity  and  progress,  that  the  munii^mlity  of  the  town 
took  an  interest  in  the  child,  and  granted  him  a  demi-bourse  at  the 
Collie  of  Rochefort.  This  favour,  however,  oiitailed  pecuniary 
sacri&es  on  the  Bellot  &milv,  as  it  compelled  them  to  a  course  of 
severe  economy  to  defray  tne  remainder  of  the  coU^  charges. 
Ss  son^  aware  of  this,  incessantly  sought  opportunities  to  testify 
his  gnatitude  to  his  parents.  At  the  close  of  each  ^ear  his  industry 
was  rewarded  with  an  ample  harvest  of  literaiy  prizes.  An  event 
that  occurred  during  his  third  collegiate  year  proves  that  his  heart 
was  in  the  right  place  : 

Tho  &thar  of  one  of  his  fiillow-stedentB,  distressed  at  the  miserable 
idUness  of  Us  son,  bethoiu;ht  himself  one  day  of  tryine  a  new  system  of 
emnlalioB.  He  thought  wat  if  he  placed  by  ms  soirs  side  an  inaustrioas 
and  inteDigBnt  lad  to  be  his  oompanion  in  study,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  stJmnlating  the  vanity  of  the  indolent  coUeg^an.  ....  For 
severtd  mcmthis  Joseph  Bell6t  spent  at  the  house  of  the  student  in  ques- 
tion the  hoars  intervemng  between  die  morning  and  evening  elasses. 
The  system  produced,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  remt  that  had  oeeo  ex«- 
pectedfrantt.  ....  When  tbe  belkkys  sams,  die  fitdier  wkbed, 
befeie  he  left  Roehefert  for  the  ooantry,  to  teadfy  Us  gratitude  to  the 
kifastrioQS  leUow-p«qnl  who  had  rendered  him  and  his  son  so  great  a 
seivies.  Ha  dianked  Um,  Idsasd  him  on  botfi  dieeks,  and  put  a  packet 
e£  boBbow  isifta  Us  hsnd.    Littla  JosqA»  aosfaanted  with  the  presMit, 
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warmly  thanked  his  beneSoctor,  and  ran  home  without  opening  the 
packet,  to  give  it  iustas  it  was  to  his  mamma.  ....  The  children 
mmiecUately  gatnered  round  the  table  and  began  to  disembowel  the 
packet,  in  order  afterwards  to  proceed  to  a  division  of  its  contents,  when, 
to  their  neat  surprise,  the  first  bonbon  that  fell  out  was  a  five-franc  piece. 
The  bonbons  then  fell  out  one  bv  one,  and  were  taken  up  aa  each  other's 
turn  came,  with  meny  noise  and  laughter.  The  last  one,  which  lay  at 
^e  bottom,  was  wrapped  up  in  paper.  Bell6t  unfolded  it,  and  found  a 
gold  coin,  twenty  francs  :  a  little  fortune  for  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age. 
Bell6t  grazed  on  the  coin  for  a  moment  with  grave  emotion,  then,  sud- 
denly starting  up,  he  ran  to  the  workshop,  threw  himself  into  hb  father^s 
arms,  and  putting  the  money  in  his  hand,  **  Here,"  he  said,  ^*  take  this 
for  your  journey  to  Paris."  For  some  months  past  he  had  heard  hit 
father  say  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  Paris  on  bittiness,  and  that 
money  must  be  put  by  for  the  purpose. 

Bell6t  pursued  bis  studies  at  the  college  of  Rochefort  until^  at 
'  the  a^e  of  fifteen  years  and  a  Half,  be  was  prepared  to  undergo  his 
examination  for  admission  into  the  naval  school.  At  the  exami- 
nation he  gained  the  twentieth  place,  and  entered  the  school  by  the 
assistance  of  the  city  of  Rochefort,  which  again  granted  him  a 
demirbourse.  His  parents  still  stinted  themselves  to  complete  the 
maintenance  of  their  son  for  two  years,  when  he  quitted  the  school, 
standing  the  fifth  on  the  list.  Ailer  his  removal  from  the  flag-ship 
at  Brest,  he  embarked  successively  at  the  same  port  on  board  the 
Suffren  and  the  Friedland.  During  the  six  months  thus  passed 
at  iBrest  the  young  aspirant  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
situation  of  his  family,  but  out  of  the  first  pay  he  received  he  con- 
trived to  save  some  small  sums  as  presents  for  his  sisters.  His  first 
care,  too,  on  makilig  his  first  cruise  on  board  the  corvette  Berceau, 
was  to  assign  to  his  family,  before  his  departure  for  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  a  sum  of  twenty  francs  a  month  out  of  bis  very  slender 
pay. 

The  Journal  which  young  Belldt  kept  at  thie  period  displays  a 
reverence  for  religion,  which  will  af);erwards  be  found  manifesting 
itself  strongly  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Seas. ' 
His  bravery,  too,  was  strikingly  displayed  in  the  expedition  against 
Tamatave,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  a  charming  letter  which 
he  writes  to  his  family  on  the  subject,  we  find  the  following  cha- 
racteristic passage:  "  It  was  an  ordeal  from  which  I  think  I  have 
not  come  on  amiss.  I  knew  well  that  in  case  I  felt  fear  my  pride  and 
sense  of  duty  would  never  have  forsaken  me;  but  I  am  delighted 
that  I  have  had  the  trial."  In  that  part  of  his  Journal  relating  to 
the  affidr,  Belldt  is  still  more  laconic  on  the  subject  of  his  wound; 
nor  can  there  be  found  any  allusion  to  the  heroic  act  he  performed 
in  April,  1845,  in  helping,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  save  a  man  who 
had  fallen  into  the  sea.  Oaptain  Romaine  Desfosses,  commander 
of  the  naval  station  at  Bourbon,  however,  vnrote  as  follows  to  tbo 
Mnister  of  Marine,  when  reporting  Bellot's  gallant  conduct  on  this 
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occarion  :  ^^  His  post  is  wherever  there  is  a  good  example  to  follow, 
or  a  danger  to  brave:  in  this  case,  then,  he  has  merely  done  his 
duly.  But,  nevertheless,  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  point  him  out 
to  your  excellency  as  an  ^h)i  entirely  worthy  of  esteem  and  in* 
terest." 

His  conduct^  in  action  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  superiors, 
for,  at  their  instance,  he  was  promotea  to  be  an  elh^e  of  the  first 
class  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1845,  and  named  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  on  the  2nd  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
when,  ho  was  not  yet  twenty.  He  quitted  the  Berceau  for  the  Belle 
JPaulej.Hie  commodore's  ship,  in  which  he  was  attached  to  the  staff 
^f  the  station,  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  and  mate  of  the  signals. 
**  Though  greatly  engrossed  by  this  service,"  says  M.  GhasQereau, 
in  the  memoir  he  published  in  the  Moniteuvy  ^^  a  service  requiring 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  precision,  he  found  time  to  give  on 
board  the  frigate  a  course  of  lectures  on  geometry  and  navigation 
for  all  those  seamen  who,  being  intended  for  masters  of  trading 
vessels,  would  have,  on  their  return,  to  pass  the  examination  in 
theory  and  practice  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  merchant 
service." 

Bellot  returned  to  France  in  1847,  when  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately promoted  to  the  rank  of  enseigne  de  vaisseaUj  and  shipped 
on  boiira  the  corvette  Triomphante^  which  sailed  for  La  Plata  and 
Oceauie  in  July,  1848.  He  returned  to  France  in  August,  1850, 
and  on  leaving  the  corvette  was  attached  to  the  depdt  company. 
From  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  Triomphante  until  his  departure 
for  the  Polar  S^as,  Bellot  was  but  once  afloat;  when  he  was 
ap{)ointed  to  convey  troops  to  Cherbourg  in  a  little  transport, 
which  he  commanded  for  a  month.  This  appointment,  and  a 
month's  leave  spent  in  Paris,  were  the  only  notable  events  of  his 
life,  until  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sochet,  in  1851,  begging  for  his 
intercession  with  the  Minister  of  Marine  for  leave  to  take  part  in 
the  new  expedition  which  Lady  Franklin  was  about  to  send  out 
in  search  of  her  husband.  This  resolution  was  not  suddenly 
formed,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  idea  was  long 
matured  in  his  brain.  Li  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  says 
that,  with  a  view  to  his  travels  in  Arctic  countries,  he  had  felt  a 
wish  to  accustom  his  body  beforehand  to  cold,  and  to  that  end  he 
had  slept  all  the  winter  without  blankets.  At  the  same  time, 
extracts  contained  in  his  Journal  will  prove  that  he  had  diligently 
studied  the  nature  of  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  narratives  written 
by  English  navigators* 

Bellot  found  in  Lady  Franklin  a  sympathetic  mind,  and  as  soon 
as  that  lady  had  seen  Bellot,  and  conversed  a  few  minutes  with 
him,  esteem  merged  into  friendship,  and  that  superior  woman  felt 
for  him  a  species  of  maternal  affection,  which  he  soon  returned 
with  truly  mial  tenderness.     The  following  passage  from  one  of 
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)m  letters,  written  after  twa  iiitetfiewH  with  liie  wife  c£  ikt 
iHustrious  noTigator,  will  fiiily  prove  &e  trodn  of  our  Miwuilioii; 
^  I  reoeiTe  from  tke  Admirattj,  as  wdl  as  from  Lady  FranHiii, 
tiie  most  cordial  tokens  of  good  will.  Tbej  did  not  zeckoA  upon 
me,  but  believed  most  assuredly  that  I  was  discouraged  by  the 
statement  of  the  want  of  accommodation  in  &e  J^Vxace  A&ert. 
Had  I  feh  the  slightest  hesitation — and  you  know  how  &r  I  wis 
from  d<»Hg  so— we  interview  with  Lady  FranUin  would  have 
inevocably  determined  me  to  go.  That  noble  sotEow,  so  oou- 
lageously  sapported — that  indefe^igable  avdouz  in  the  proaecntioii 
of  projects  which  many  r^ard  as  de^rate — aad  lafltly,  the 
wmmth  of  the  thanks  and  ^  sympathies  of  which  I  am  the 
olgeet,  redouble  my  en&ueiasm  and  my  devotion  to  this  hallowed 
CHveTpKue* 

Tto  reception  Bellot  met  with  in  London  was  cerlaiBly  veiy 
flattexing,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  read  about  the  modest 
astomahment  which  all  tih^se  honours  cause  hinu  The  following 
anecdote  will  furnish  an  inatance  of  the  ewaoaky  to  fonn  his 
ftcqnaintanoe  shown  by  men  of  all  nations  assembfed  in  London 
during  the  memorable  year  of  the  Exhibition  : 

^  ITHio  is  that  young  officer  of  the  Freireb  natj,  with  an  uir  of  such 
decision,  and  who  wears  his  precocious  decoratioa  so  jaontity  ?^  said 
Jules  Janin  to  somebody.  *^  That  is,**  repfied  the  ptrson  addi'esood; 
^  M.  BeBdt,  the  mue%gne  de  vaisseau  who  has  vohateeied  to  take  part 
in  the  new  expecliiaon  which  is  about  to  sail  in  seamh  of  Fiaoklin,*^ 
Inilaatfy  Jaatn  nms  up  to  hiaiy  and  says :  ^  Ma/bi,  nmtm^mri  I  had 
a  great  wbh  to  know  yoa :  you  are  a  bvanre  man :  allow  me  to  cksp 
vour  hand.** — ^  I  loved  bim  at  ence,  the  chanmog  lad,  though  I  saw 
kirn  but  for  two  or  three  hours,**  sud  Janin  to  tha  editor^  in  rektiag  the 
incident* 

On  the  return  to  EWland  in  1852,  after  the  eoEpedition,  of 
which  BeUdt*8  Journal  w3l  be  found  to  give  a  most  deteikd  and 
intevesting  account,  the  reception  he  met  with  was  most  «BLthusi- 
astic.  ^*  Captain  Kennedy  and  the  crew  of  tibe  Prince  Albert 
spoke  with  so  much  admiration  of  the  senrices  rendered  by  BellSt, 
and  his  exemplary  conduct  durixu;  the  whole  of  the  expedition, 
that  he  was  everywhere  received  most  flatteringly  in  England. 
The  Britidi  government  amounoed  officially  to  tnat  of  ifanee 
how  well  satisfied  it  was  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
young  offionr,  and  Lady  Franklin  personally  exraeaied  her  gzati- 
tode  to  him  in  the  most  touching  terms.  The  Geograpnical 
Society  of  London,  an  illustrious  body,  whidi  has  ahreidjr  ren- 
dered so  many  services  to  science,  conferred  on  him  the  Utk  of 
l»r«dgn  corresponding  member,  a  fkvour  which  acquired  still  more 
value  in  his  eyes  from  the  flattering  remarks  of  the  president,  Sir 
Roderick  Murdiison,  and  firom  the  presence  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  in  England."    On  this  subject  Belldt  moie 
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from  Woolwich  to  M.  de  Boquette,  **  Ghreat  was  my  florprife,  for 
I  bad  no  other  doun  than  that  of  being  the  fint  Ftendunao  who 
had  passed  a  winter  and  made  an  ^cploration  in  that  port  of  the 
Polar  Seas." 

While  BeDdt  was  still  travening  the  Arctic  regions,  he  had 
been  appdmted  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  by  M.  Dncoa, 
mimster  of  marine.  This  minister,  having  read  the  repoit  ad- 
dressed to  him  b^  Bell6t  on  his  retom  to  England,  decide  that, 
in  Older  to  give  mm  the  means  to  pnt  his  notes  in  order  and  com- 
pletii^  hie  woric,  he  should  be  considered  as  called  on  a  mission 
to  Pans  firom  the  date  of  his  return  to  France,  and  that  all  the 
time  lie  had  passed  on  board  the  PriMce  Albert  should  be  counted 
«8  eerviee  at  sea.  In  his  Journal  Bell6t  had  written  ^*  that  he 
w«3«dd  publish  books  which  would  be  marrii^e-portions  for  his 
sssleis^^  and  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  first  pages 
of  ihese  books.  In  this  he  was  greaify  encouraged  by  Lady 
Franklin,  who  predicted  ihe  greatest  success  for  the  narrative  <x 
his  voyage,  and  bespoke  twelve  copies  of  it. 

About  this  time  Bell&t  refused  an  offer  made  him  by  Gaptain 
Kane,  the  American,  to  act  as  his  second  in  command  in  an 
expedition  destined  to  examine  Smith's  Sound,  and  emlot^  the 
oountfies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole.  His  reason  k^  refusal 
was,  that  he  still  hoped  France  would  send  out  an  exj4oring  dhip 
to  ^lese  ktitudes,  and  if  so,  he  would  be  of  course  summoned  to 
take  command  on  board  of  it.  He  had  alluded  to  this  subject 
once  or  twice  since  his  return  to  France,  but  he  had  only  leceived 
evasive  replies,  and  there  seemed  but  slight  dispoation  to  favour 
his  views.  In  a  private  and  confidential  letter  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Franklm  on  the  4th  of  February,  1853,  he  speaks  of  ''  the  little 
dumce  of  the  realisation  of  his  views^  and  of  his  fear  lest,  if  he 
asked  categorically  to  hare  a  French  expedition  sent  to  those 
ktitudes,  it  might  be  attributed  to  his  ambitious  or  interested 
views."  Lady  Franklin's  reply  was  worthy  of  herself:  she  imm^ 
diatriy  o&red  him  the  command  of  the  Isabella  steamer,  whidi 
die  was  preparing  for  a  special  expedition  to  Behring's  Straits. 
8he  told  nim  in  Uie  same  letter  that  Captain  Kennedy^  the  com- 
mander of  the  Prtfice  Albert^  was  prepared  to  serve  imder  the 
orders  of  his  former  lieutenant,  and  adds:  "You  know  that 
the  crew  of  the  Prince  Albert  are  ready  to  go  with  you  wherever 
you  may  choose  to  lead  them :  however,  you  shall  be  free  to  choose 
your  own  men :  and  even,  if  you  like,  to  take  with  you  in  this 
expedition  two  or  three  of  your  own  countrymen,  in  whom  you 
have  confidence." 

Bell6t,  however,  still  refused,  under  the  apprehension  that  this 
confidence  placed  in  a  Frenchman  might  weaken  the  sympathy 
with  which  Lady  Franklin  inspired  her  countrymen;  in  vain  sliie 
inosted,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  prove  that  English  seamen  did 
not  regard  him  jealously.     **  They  look  upon  you  with  equal  at- 
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tachment  and  admiration/'  she  writes,  ''  and  will  cotunder  what  I 
propose  to  you  as  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing  in  the  world.** 
The  young  French  officer  now  resolved  to  try  the  Minister  of 
Marine  once  more,  and  addressed  him  a  letter  on  the  20th  Mardi, 
1853,  in.  which  he  called  his  attention  to  several  points.  Eleven 
days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  Bell6t,  who  was  resolved  not 
to  let  the  season  of  1853  pass  without  returning  to  the  Arcdc 
regions,  vnrote  again  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  embark  in  the  Phcmix^  commanded  by  Captain  loglefield. 
He  set  out  immediately  for  London,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  was  $i 
Woolwich  on  board  the  Phoenix. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  termination  of  Bellot's  oareer, 
which  was  cut  short  prematurefy,  to  the  regret  of  all  Eurc^.  His 
last  letter  was  addressed  to  M.  Emile  de  Bray,  enaeigne  de  vaisMou 
in  the  French  navy,  who,  in  imitation  of  Bell6t's  example,  had 
solicited  leave  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  Polar  regions, 
and  was  on  board  the  Besolute^  an  English  man-of-war.  It  is 
dated  from  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  August  8.  It  was  from  that 
ba^  that  Belldt  set  out  on  the  12th  August  on  the  expedition 
wmch  was  to  cost  him  his  life.  Captain  Inglefield  had  left  the 
Phoenix  two  days  before  to  go  in  search  of  Captain  Pullen,  who 
had  been  separated  for  a  month  from  his  ship,  the  North  Staff 
which  remained  in  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay.  Captain  Pullen  re- 
appeared shortly  after  Captain  Inglefield's  departure,  and  Belldl^ 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  English  despatches  being  promptly 
deliver^,  thougnt  it  his  duty  to  anticipate  the  comman&r's  return. 
After  a  conference  with  Captain  Pullen,  whom  he  left  with  the  two 
Yesseb,  he  set  out  on  August  12,  accompanied  by  the  quarter^ 
master  of  the  North  Star  and  three  sailors,  and  taking  with  him  a 
sledge  and  an  india-rubber  canoe.  The  remainder  of  the  affecting 
story  we  will  tell  in  our  author's  own  words: 

It  was  supposed  that  Sir  E.  Belcher  was  in  Wellington  Channd,  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Cape  Belcher.  In  that  direction^  therefore,  the 
little  troop  set  out,  marolung  close  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  cbazin^ 
Afiter  encamping  the  first  day  three  mifes  from  Cape  Tunis,  the  fire  men 
halted  next  oay,  on  detached  blocks  of  ice,  about  three  miles  froin  Cape 
Bowden.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  on  quitting  that  cape,  they  had  to 
cross  a  clef^  in  the  ice  four  feet  wide,  which  they  effected  prosperously 
enough.  They  were  three  miles  off  land,  when  Bell6t  proposed  to  en- 
camp, and  he  tried  to  reach  it  in  the  india-rubber  canoe ;  but,  beine 
twice  driven  back  by  a  violent  gale  from  the  south-east,  he  determined 
to  have  an  attempt  made  by  two  of  his  eompanions — Harvey,  the  quarter- 
master of  the  North  Star,  and  Madden.  The  attempt  succeedea  ;  and, 
once  on  shore,  the  two  men  fixed  a  pass  rope  between  the  sledge  and  the 
coast,  by  means  of  which  articles  were  thrice  transported.  A  fourth  trip 
was  about  to  be  undertaken,  when  Madden,  who  was  up  to  his  middle  in 
the  water,  perceived  that  the  ice  was  setting  itself  in  motion  off  shore 
and  toward  mid-channeL  Bell6t  shouted  to  let  go  the  rope — an  effort 
might  yet  be  made,  a  hope  still  remained — but  the  motion  of  the  ioe 
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^as  80  mncl,  that  befete  any  measorei  oonld  be  taken,  it  yng  already  at 
a  tremendous  distanoe  from  the  shore,  '^  I  then  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
to  watch  them/'  says  Madden,  in  his  deposition,  '*  and  saw  them  swept 
away  from  land  toward  mid-channel.  I  watched  from  that  spot  for  six 
hours,  but  lost  sight  of  them  in  two.  When  they  passed  out  of  sight  the 
men  were  standbg  on  the  sledge,  M.  Belldt  on  tne  top  of  the  hummock. 
They  seemed  to  be  on  a  yery  solid  piece  of  ice.  At  that  moment  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  south-east,  and  it  was  snowing." 
That  moving  mass  of  ice,  thus  driven  northward  by  a  furious  gale,  car- 
ried away  the  unfortunate  Bell6t  and  two  sailors  with  him.  William 
Johnson  and  David  Hook.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  tent  with  which  the  sledge  was  loaded,  the  three  men 
began  to  cut  a  house  for  ihemselves  In  the  ioe  with  their  knivea.  Bat 
let  Johnson  speak;  his  deposiUon  is  very  precise,  and  yet  very  touehing. 

"  M.  Bell6t,*'  he  says,  ^'  sat  tor  half  an  hour  in  conversation  with  us, 
talking  on  the  danger  of  our  position.  I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid,  and 
that  the  American  expedition  were  drawn  up  and  down  this  channel  by 
the  ice.  He  replied,  '  I  know  they  were  ;  and  when  the  Lord  protects 
us  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  shall  be  touched.'  I  then  asked  M.  BeI16t 
what  time  it  was.  He  said,  ^  About  a  quarter  past  eieht,  a.m.'  (Thursday, 
the  18th),  and  then  lashed  up  his  books,  and  said  ne  would  go  and  see 
how  the  ice  was  driving.  He  had  only  been  cone  about  four  minutes, 
when  I  went  round  the  same  hummock  under  which  we  were  sheltered,  to 
look  for  him,  but  could  not  see  him ;  and  on  returning  to  our  shelter  saw 
his  stick  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  crack,  about  five  fathoms  wide,  and 
the  ice  all  breaking  up.  I  then  called  out  ^  Mr.  Belldt,'  but  no  answer 
(at  this  time  blowing  very  heavy).  After  this,  I  again  searched  round^ 
but  could  see  nothing  of  him.  I  believe  that  when  he  got  from  the 
shelter  the  wind  blew  him  into  the  crack,  and  his  south-wester  being  tied 
down,  he  couU  not  rise." 

David  Hook,  Belldt's  other  companion,  deposed  that,  before  the  break 
in  the  i^  and  the  attempt  to  land,  some  one  having  said  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  channel,  Belldt,  hearing  these 
words,  replied  that  Captain  Pullen's  orders  were  to  keep  alone  the  coast 
to  the  right,  within  about  two  miles  of  it.  This  last  trait,  anathe  whole 
of  this  scene,  complete  the  moral  portraiture  of  Belldt,  a  slave  to  du^, 
sacrificing  his  own  safety  to  it,  and  necessarily  disposed  to  devote  his  lira, 
confronting  death  like  a  man  full  of  that  sublime  confidence,  that  holy 
faith,  whicn  keeps  the  soul  always  in  readiness  to  appear  before  its  creator 
and  judge ;  that  faith  which  inspired  the  narigator  of  the  sixteentii  cen- 
tury to  utter  the  fine  saymg,  *•  Heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land.'* 

The  news  of  this  melancholy  event  caused  a  profound  sensation 
in  England  and  France,  and  Lady  Franklin  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration  in  the  following  touching  language :  **  That  brave  and 
generous  young  man,  whom  I  loved  as  a  son,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much,  who  represented  so  nobly  the  honour  and  chivalry  of  Franco, 
who  was  loved  and  respected  by  our  sailors  as  a  brother---ala8 !  he 
is  no  more.  He  died  as  he  lived,  like  a  hero  and  a  Christian."  But 
his  death  was  not  lamented  alone  in  England  and  France.  The 
Esquimaux,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  young  Frenchmai^, 
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upon  Osplam  Inglefield's  way  homey  cried  <mt  **Poor  Beil6t,  poor 
Bellot !"  and  shed  tears.  During  the  Tojn^  of  the  />m«  AR>eri, 
the  jcnmg  officer,  hafving  seen  an  Esqtdnnrax  with  a  broken  1^ 
draff  hhiself  pamrfuUy  over  the  firozen  snow,  had  a  wooden  leg 
made  for  him  by  fhe  ship's  carpenter.  The  Esquimaux  did  not 
forget  this  act,  tnfling  as  it  was ;  but  still  the  idea  would  not  h&ve 
-occurred  to  a  Yulgar  mind* 

M*  Julien  Lemer^  the  author  of  this  Memoir,  to  which  we  owe 
so  mueh  of  our  information,  and  who  was  an  intimate  &iend  of  the 
.galknt  Bellot,  thus  sums  up  his  character :  '^  His  frankness  of 
manBers,  without  rudenesa;  his  facility  of  charact^,  without  weak- 
ness or  levity ;  his  amiabk  and  natural  fisaedom,  without  familiarity; 
his  extreme,  butnotpvonnscuoiis,  kindness  of  heart;  his  ge&eroai^, 
Us  cKsinterestedBess,  and  his  courage^  without  bo«stfidneM,  won  at 
t>Bce  upon  the  Enfflish,  who  soon  came  heartily  to  love  the  French- 
man, whom  they  nad  b^un  by  liking:  and  we  may  assert  that  it 
was  not  only  his  own  opinion,  out  that  of  the  whole  Admiralty — 
what  do  I  say? — of  all  the  English  seamen,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  have  known  BeBfit,  which  Colonel  Sabine,  the  eminent 
"Ptigliftli  natural  philosopher,  expressed  in  this  nhrase,  in  his  letter 
of  condolence  to  M.  de  la  Roquette  on  the  aeath  of  the  young 
lieutenant — '  In  promise  I  have  rardy  seen  his  equal,  and  never 
his  sapmas.' " 

As  soon  as  the  first  feelings  of  heactfelt  regret  £&i  ^e  loss  of  the 
gallant  yomg  hero  had  b^  merged  in  a&mratioB  of  his  noble 
^eondnct,  theEnfflish  nation  recognised  the  necesnty  of  paying  that 
tribute  to  his  seff-imposed  sacrifice  of  life  which  we  aie  ever  scady 
to  bestow  on  the  really  deserving.    The  subject  was  speedily  taken 

Sp  by  the  Royal  Qeoffraphical  Society,  whose  amiable  president, 
ir  R  T.  Murc^iison,  had  ever  feh  a  istrong  interest  in  BellM,  and 
at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  subscription  should  be  fc^ed,  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  need  of  his  f!»mily,  so  dependent  on 
his  exertions  for  suppoit,  and  ibr  raising  al^onument  worthy  of 
his  memory.  Subscnptions  poured  in  apace,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  munificent  sum  of  upwards  of  two  thooisand  pounds  was 
cdUeeted,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  designeid.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  French  actea  in  the  generoins  manner  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  them :  the  parents  receiv^  a  oension  of 
two  thousand  francs  per  annum,  while  the  sons  werev  eaucated  at 
the  charges  of  the  government.  With  a  generous  spirit,  the  care 
for  Bell6t's  sisters  was  left  to  the  English  nation,  and  Ibaost  nobly 
have  they  responded  to  the  appeal.  These  ladies,  five  m  number, 
have  received  a  marriaffe-portion  o£  three  hundred  pounoSs  apiece, 
and  the  remainder  of  me  sum  subscribed  has  been  expendeo^  ^^® 
erection  of  a  durable  monument  of  granite,  on  which  the  nau^  ?^ 
Bellot  will  be  engraved  in  large  letters,  to  commemorate  the  ad 
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lation  felt  by  the  English  nation  towards  the  lamented  French 
officer. 

The  ocmiiHitlee  enteusted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  (to  whose  kind- 
ness the  English  editor  la  indebted  for  the  following  details)  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  he  decided 
on  an  obelisk  of  Aberdeen  granite,  of  the  height  of  thirty-four 
feet,  which  will  be  jikced  in  sodi  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thaaiwat  Gboenwieh  that  every  one  paasii^  alosig  Urn  quay  or 
zimr  mmt  aee  it  It  was  i^  easy  maitter  to  procnie  audi  a  site; 
ibr, ««  Sir  R.  Munhiioo  justly  says,  no  Eng^tieh  offioet — aot  •?«& 
Ndson — h«faada8imilsrn«rkof  lespeetpaidhi^  on  ^exterior 
«f  Ghreeirwieb  Hofl|stsl;  but  Sir  Roderick  was  indefatimUe,  and, 
being  suppcwted  by  the  late  first  lord  of  Ae  AdnnraTty,  Sir  J. 
Grarunn,  ne  erentually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  per- 
mission iiom  the  commissioners  of  the  royal  hospital,  whose  archi- 
tect, Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  RA,,  kindly  designed  the  form  of  the 
xnomument. 

An.  uaiexnected  delay  on  the  part  of  the  granite  worker  at 
Aberdeen  ^o  contracted  to  execate  the  task  has  alone  prevented 
4he  obelisk  from  being  already  erected;  but  Sir  R.  Muicbison 
confidently  tmste  that  evezythiii^  will  be  completed  by  tJ^e  tmamatg 
antomn  Sir  R.  Mufebisoii  oonfihidsa  his  ktteicsting  eonminiio*- 
tion  wkfa  die  IcAywxnff  sentence^  whidi  speaks  vohnnes  as  to 
Settdt's  duffaetar,  whidi  covkl  earn  such  goiden  MicnioBS  from 
tudi  a  man :  ^  It  is  hoped  that  the  arrangeoieDts  wiu  prove  satis- 
fitetory  to  Ae  subscribers,  aad  will  testify  to  the  French  nation  the 
sincere  deabre  of  Englishmen  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
good  and  intrepid  Bettift,^ 

In  the  above  account  of  Belldt's  Hfe  we  have  mainly  adhered  to 
those  &cts  which  throw  li^t  on  his  private  character,  but  we 
would  not  have  it  simposed  uiat  his  Journal  is  deficient  in  interest 
It  adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  accounts  of  peril  and  adventures 
in  the  Polar  Seas,  which  pcsscso  such  strange  fasouaatJon  for  the 
ueades,  aad  will  not  p»iove  in  any  way  in£uior  in  interest  to  those 
whadi  have  preceded  it.  In  fuc^  this  work  will  be  tai  usdisptsisaUe 
addifeMm  to  the  skehres  of  those  who  busy  themselves  wi&  the 
result  of  Arctic  enterprise,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  wiU  \»  eageilv 
Bought  for.  We  feel  mot  the  digbtest  apprehen^n  but  Aat  it  wifi 
be  read  with  equal  esgemess. 

As  for  Ae  work  itself,  it  is  "  got  up"  with  that  good  taste  which 
characterises  the  publishers.  It  is  embelliriied  with  a  faithful 
portrait  of  Belldt,  and  an  ad^Htional  value  has  been  given  it  by  the 

S)endage  of  a  Hst  of  subscribers  to  the  Belldt  testimonial  fund, 
e  publishers  have  done  wisely  in  granting  a  permanent  place  to 
this  record  of  the  liberality  of  the  En^rlish  nation^  and  we  teel  sure 
that  the  Memoirs  and  Journal  of  BdQdt  will  henceforward  be  re- 
garded as  a  graceful  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  his  life  the  inauguration  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance. 
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ME.  JOLLY  GEEEN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUEEN'S 
VISIT  TO  PAEIS. 

L 

THB  PROCEEDINGS  AT  BOULOaNB. 

The  iMt  tiine  I  had  the  honour  of  appeaartng  in  public,  it  was  in  m^ 
legisktive  oapadty,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  enli^tened  consU- 
tuencj  of  Muffborough.  Very  many  events  of  a  highly  interestinff 
nature  have  befallen  me  since  Brst  I  caught  the  Speakei^s  eye,  when! 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  soda-water  bottles  emptied  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  names  of  the  consumers,  and  the  amount  oi 
duty,  arising  from  such  consumption,  that  had  been  paid  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's  exchequer — a  motion  whicn,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  within  an 
ace  of  turning  out  the  government  of  that  day.  Other  administrationSi 
however,  have  dnce  run  fiEtr  narrower  risks  on  questions  of  so  much  less 
public  importance,  that  I  shall  not  further  wound  the  feelings  of  I  don't 
Know  how  many  ex-calnnet  ministers  by  dwellmg  on  the  speech  which  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  and  which  the  Muffhorough  Gazette  righdy 
described  as  ''  the  most  witheringly-sarcastic  that  had,  probably,  ever 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's."  Neither  is  it  my  inton- 
^on  to  dilate  on  the  political  intrigues  and  tergiversations,  the  imbedli^ 
4md  folly,  the  incapacity  and  rashness  of  the  done-oip  statesmen  of  the 
past  six  months ;  though  I  may  be  permitted  a  fugitive  allusion  to  the 
fiact,  that  had  the  suggestion  been  acted  upon  which  was  thrown  out  fjOL 
long  primer  ^e)  by  the  bfluential  organ  of  public  opinion,  already 
adverted  to,  H— r  M— j — sty  would  have  "  sent  for"  me,  instead  a 
V — sc — nt  P — ^Im — ^rst — ^n,  and  for  once  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
the  right  man  would  have  been  in  the  right  place.  As  it  was,  '^  a  JollT- 
Green  Administbation"  was  all  but  tifait  accomplL 

But,  consignbg  this  subject  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  as  completely 
as  Lord  J — hn  has  consigned  his  political  reputation  to  the  same  dreaiy 
vault — his  literary  one  having  been  buried  long  ago-— let  me  turn  to  a 
theme  whidi  at  this  moment  engrosses  the  pleased  attention  not  only  of 
eyerj  denizen  of  the  British  Isles,  but  of  eveiy  civilised  individual  in 
Europe,  except  the  French  Legitimists  and  Mr.  Gl— -dst — ^ne's  fiiends  on 
the  Cootinent,  if  the  last  have  any  daim  to  be  included  in  the  category 
of  civilisation. 

That  theme  is  the  visit  of  H— r  M— j— sty  Q n  V— ct— ria  to 

the  Emp— r— r  of  the  Fr — nch,  or  rather  the  return  visit  of  England  to 
France;  for,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  event — "quorum 
pars  magnum  fui** — (I  am  writing  this  account,  indeed,  in  a  jprivste 
cabinet  near  the  El — see  N — ^p — ^1 — n)— I  can  safely  say  that  dunng  the 
last  fortnight  the  whole  population  of  England  have  been  emptied  into 
the  streets  of  Paris.  How  tiiey  all  contrived  to  get  there  is  a  question 
which  I — even  I — am  almost  unable  to  explain ;  and  it  is  veiy  nearly 
as  gpreat  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  managed  to  pay  their  way  when 
they  reached  their  destination,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  person  of  my 
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acquaintance  (and  I  am  tolerably  intimate  with  all  three  branches  of  the 
Sntish  Legislature)  who  does  not  stop  to  tell  me  that  he  lost  immense 
sums  by  the  late  failure  of  the  banking-house  near  Temple  Bar.  I  have 
privatdy  calculated  the  amount  of  which  the  sufferers  have  thus  been 
d^riyed,  and  as  it  very  nearly  covers  the  whole  expense  of  the  present 
war,   I  think  it  would  be  no  bad  stroke  of  policy  (and   one   which 

would  utterly  confound  Mr.  C — bd — n)  if  Messrs.  Str — h — d,  P ^1, 

and  B — ^tes,  were  at  once  ordered  by  the  C — mm — ss — n — ^rs  in  B — nk- 
r — ptcy  to  place  the  whole  of  this  (for,  I  presume,  ihey  have  got  it 
somewhere)  to  the  account  of  Sir  G^rge  L— w — s  at  the  B^-nk  of 
Engl — nd,  in  the  same  way  that  the  anonymous  contributions  to  the 
deferred  Income-tax  fund  are,  from  time  to  time,  conscientiously 
forked  up. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  out  of  the  million  who  have 
just  been  in  Paris  went  there,  of  course,  wkhoui  any  tnvUatkm ;  but 
that  there  W€U  one  privileged  individual  may  be  infemd  from  the  hct 
that,  when  ^e  present  Emp— r— r  of  the  Fr — nch  was  an  ex—le  in 
L — nd — n,  his  pr — ncely  feet  were  more  than  once  under  a  certain 
xhahogany  at  Peckham,  and  that  the  funds  which  provided  for  the 
jouitaey  whidi  ended  in  ^e  Pr — s— d — ^ntial  Chair  were  derived  from  the 
p-— rse  of  a  public  Engl — sh  gentleman  whose  intitials,  conspicuous  on 
many  an  arch  of  trium{^  are  J.  G.  More  than  this  it  would  not  be 
becoming  in  me  to  say. 

To  accomplish  niy  journey  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  position  of  a 
representative  of  regal  authority  (I  am  a  deputy-lieutenant  for  Middlesex, 
and  (always  wear  the  uniform),  an  offer  was  made  me  by  an  ex— It— d 
personage  (whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention)  to  proceed  to 
Boulogpie  in  the  R — ^y — 1  Y— cht;  but  as  I  was  desirous  of  probing  the 
feelings  of  the  French  nation  to  the  quick,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate them  to  h--d  q — rt — rs  by  electric  telegraph,  I  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed thither  the  day  before  H — r  M— j — sty  took  her  departure  from 
Osb — me,  and  limiting  my  suite  to  one  person  (a  gentleman  named 
Podder,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  formerly  my  secretan^,  and 
now  acts  as  my  charge  d'affaires),  I  crossed  over  in  the  Lord  Jr ardent 
and  had  a  very  smooth  and  pleasant  passage.  This  fortunate  occurrence 
enabled  me  to  land  in  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  obser- 
vations which  I  made  at  the  table  d*h6te  of  the  Hdtel  du  Nord,  in  the 
salon  of  the  Cafe  Vermond,  and  at  several  estaminets  on  the  quay  (the 
frequenters  of  which  latter  I  liberally  treated  to  cigars  Kai^petits  verreSj 
in  order  to  sound  them),  satisfied  me  that  the  alliance  between  the  two 

countries  was  complete,  and  that  the  Q n  of  Engl — nd  might  trust 

herself  in  Fr — nee  wiUi  perfect  safety.  I  accordingly  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  subject,  in  cypher,  to  L — ra  CI — ^r — ^nd — n,  which  I  directed 
Fodder  to  take,  after  dusk,  to  the  submarine  telegraph  office  (I  think  I 
may  fairly  call  it  the  joUy-marine  telegraph  office),  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  (which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  been  kept  a  pro- 
found diplomatic  secret)  that  the  r — ^y — 1  visit  to  P — r — s  was  finally 
determined  on.  To  mediate  successfully  is  not  the  fate  of  every  states- 
man, as  the  archives  of  the  house  of  B — df— rd,  if  written  truly,  may 
one  day  show. 
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I  did  notf  how«v«r,  confine  myself  to  feeling  the  pabe  of  Bocieij 
d  rimibrage^  but  mixed  freely  out  of  doors  widi  tke  crovd,  and,  st  the 
trifling  cost  of  ft  firaao  a  heftd,  sooceeded  in  oi^anifiing  «  corps  de  gamuu 
(a  sort  of  Booial  ZooareB  to  be  fi>imd  in  all  Fiench  towns),  nlMMit  &  hun- 
dfed  in.  number,  who  fiaithfally  piomised  me  to  receive  H — ^r  M — j — s^. 
on  her  airiyal  with  shouts  of  ^'  G--d  s — ve  the  Q  n ;"  amd,  svch  is 
the  loyalty  of  this  dass,  I  haf<e  not  the  s^ghtest  doubt  they  Ic^  iheir 
words,  dio«igb  the  distractions  of  the  snhliaie  moment  and  my  yaflcious 
oocopatieDS  nest  day  pceveoted  ma  irooa  verifying  the  feoL 

My  experience  of  human  nature  has  taught  me  that  when  it  is  moEaUy 
imposrible  an  event  can  occur  before  a  specific  time^  people  invariabfy 
nrtifflpate  ii.  Thus  it  was  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  JBoulogne-sur- 
Mer  that  the  tide  would  not  serve  for  the  r — y — ^1  y— cht  to  enter  the 
harbour  b^N»  half'faat  <nie  in  the  afiemoon  of  the  memorable  18th 
ultimo^  yet  of  l^ose  who  aetually  did  go  to  bed  the  mgh*  befon^  not  a 
solitary  sleeper  romtimod  on  his  piUow  after  sunrise,  but  left  his  home  on 
the  first  blush  of  daw%  and  planted  himself  in  the  most  adyaningeons 
poaitioB  he  eould  seeuie  for  witnessing  what»  in  every  sense  of  the  "word, 
magr  be  termed  ike  August  eaveaony.  If  this  be  a  wcnknoos,  I  oonfiaaB  I 
shsired  it  in  company  with  the  Masses,  though,  perchance^  I  was  im- 
pelled by  motism^  in  which  they  had  no  share ;  foi^  like  Manfiaed^ 

RK>m  my  jovth  upwards^ 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men* 
Nor  fook'd  upon  the  eaiih  with  kuaao.  eyas; 
The  thirst  of  their  «mhitifi  -^as  not  tniuft^ 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefe,  my  passions,  and  my  power. 
Made  me  a  stranger; 

that  is  to  say,  Jolly  Green,  in  apUe  of  imitators,  is  a  being  who  stands 
alone  in  the  world. 

I  certainly  stood,  mon^y,  alone  on  this  occasbn,  for  though  the 
multitude  were  congregated  near  me,  the  con^ieuous  porition  which 
I  occupied  in  my  depuly-lieutenant's  uniform — on  the  very  summit 
of  one  of  the  cranes  that  overhang  the  jetty — singled  me  out  at  once 
fi>r  popular  ovation,  and  but  for  one  slight  defi^t  in  ihe  arrange- 
ments of  the  authorides,  it  is  extremely  probahk  that  at  a  later  liour 
I  might  hare  attiacted  more  attention  than  would  have  been  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  Imp  r  "1  or  B — y — 1  feelings.  I  had  reeched  ihe 
mstingiiiahed  eminence  to  which  I  have  alluded  l^  means  of  a  ladder, 
which  I  ascended  about  an  hour  before  dayUght,  causing  it  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  I  had  gsdned  the  summit;  and  then,  telescope  in  hand, 
I  waited  the  first  purple  streaks  of  morning.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  of 
night  vras  withdrawn,  and  the  inhabitants  came  crow£ng  down  to  the 
[uers,  I  ascertained,  through  my  intimacy  vrith  the  Fr^ich  languaM 
that  my  impearanoe  on  the  crane  excited  oonsidenable  surprise,  and  me 
remarlcs  of  many  untutored  persons,  who  evidently  did  not  understand 
me— so  hard  it  is  to  educate  the  people — were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead 
any  other  but  me  to  imagine  myself  in  a  ftilse  position.  I,  howevei^ 
caunly  smiled  at  the  ob^rvatioBs  which  were  wafted  to  my  ear,  and 
occupied  myself  by  occasionally  sweeping  the  horizon  vrith  my  njght- 
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gbifl^  ia  ttaler  to  Moertain  if  any  stEaa^  ml  w«re  in  tW  odbg^  tbtt  I 
mirfit  gnre  tmeLj  warning  to  the  authorities  of  the  approach  of  r — y— 'Uy* 
'While  thw  officiaDj  employedy  iEi  gruff  salutation  somewhat  startled  me. 

^  Saer£  nom  de  miUe  gmes,"  growled  a  deep  voice,  that  seemed  to 
me  to  issue  firom  the  bowels  ni  the  earth,  '*  qu'eet-oe  qsm  rmm  fattes  14, 
■Msosieorl    C'est  delendii,  9a  i    I>esceiide8  done  de  soita.'' 

^'Quoi?"  said  I9  Idoldng  down,  and  obseni^g  that  the  ahmpt  apeakse 
was  aa  hercukaa  gendarme  in  £b11  eostnoiei 

^  AUoBs  done  r  rdterated  the  savage  fiuietioBarjr.  *'  D^ftehesi  foas, 
monsieur !     Yite !     A  terre  I" 

I  easoprehendad  his  wretched  jargon,  which  was  uttered  in  die  most 
uncouth  accents,  and  replied  with  stoical  fimmesa:  ''  Je  yeox  dameanr 
id.    Je  SUM  sur  le  regaide-dehors/' 

^*  Faat  xegaider  de  plus  pn^  T  was  the  geadanae's  reply. 

And,  as  Im  ^oke,  he  drew  his  Umg  swora  and  tried  at  ana's  lei^;th  to 
leadk  Ae  spot  where  I  stoodf  hat  tw  as  he  was  he  oould  aot  ^^^f^^f^fW 
his  purpose. 

As  I  wished  to  prevent  any  aet  of  bostUity  which  this  fiscKA  MlWs 
eoadaet  mig^  give  rise  to— tho«|^  I  notieed  that  the  people  weae  aUoa 
my  side^  fi>r  they  laughed  aod  ehoated  noMaeaaaly— I  did  net  dnw  aqr 
own  swofd,  but  condfaoeaded  to  padey  with  the  a^a,  aod  ashed  him  tha 
vsaeon&tr  his  «xtEaof«Enary  behaviour?  His  answer,  very  eossaety  and 
inoohorently  phrased,  was  to  the  eflfect  that  aome  one  ia  aathonigr— 
searasfy  wiser  than  himself  I  shoald  imngiaa  hud  gsvoa  ordem  thai 
nobo^  shoald  cBmh  the  laaqp-posts  upon  the  pmasnt  nrsacioa,  aod  thai 
I  muit  josthwith  oome  dowa.  It  was  ia  vaia  I  xapreaented  to  him  thai 
the  order  eould  not  hare  been  meaat  to  apply  to  me^  aad  ihai^  ia  peial 
oi  tact,  a  ccaae  was  aot  a  lamp-post*— 

^  Una  grue  a'est  pas  na  poste  de  lamps^"  said  L 

''C'eBtteri,"hemtamod;  ""mettsa.mislktvra.'' 

''  Maa  ^ne  est  paxtie,"  I  ohsenned,  in  csder  to  demoaatmte  the  tm- 
possibility  of  my  getting  dowa  witboat  a  ladder* 

''  £h  fai'a  1  hMsea-Tons  toadher  aloes  j" 

This  was  ao  very  pleasant  piospeet,  fer,  aHhoagfa  irith  any  anas  aa* 
tended  I  shcmld  hare  been  stKtdmd  to  my  fidl  heidit  (five  frrt  two  ia 
my  boots),  there  still  would  have  maiained  aaonsidwahle  distanm  betw^ea 
my  fiwt  aad  the  hard  paaramant,  and  I  hesitated  to  encounter  the  shock. 
Wlu^  ia  dm  etate  of  unosctaiaty,  with  the  ehaaei^  aoaeerer,  befow  ma 
of  being  impaled  oa  the  gendanne's  sword,  Iheaad  a  voiee  wtiiehseeawd 
fianilisr  to  me  aay  ia  Englidi,  <^  SHde  down  by  tha  npiigiiti  that* s  easy 


)  the  maker  was  I  eonld  not  saeertein,  as  he  stood  just  bsaeaiii 
die  ccane,  and  being  akeacfy  on  my  knees  I  was  afraid  to  look  round  fisr 
fear  of  fiiUing,  but  the  adviee  being  tolerably  good  I  followed  it,  and  pm* 
pared  to  lower  myself.  After  getting  into  a  oonveaient  attatode  I  paaaed 
£or  a  few  moments  before  I  actmSly  descended,  and  tfaea^  while  the 
yctators  loudly  cheered  the  courageous  set,  I  loosened  my  hold  and  shot 
oownwaids  with  tfie  rapidity  of  a  three-decker.  I  should  have  reaehed 
the  ffroond  in  perfisct  salelY  bat  for  the  <^&cio«s  sti^idity  of  the  person 
wlio  liadjustqpdLeD, and  wk> I  afterwards  finmd  miMmy  eiarge  tF^^wti 
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Fodder.  He,  with  the  absurd  intention  of  fiunlitatmg  my  desoent,  and 
not  reckoning  upon  my  agility,  put  out  his  hands,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
"  to  stop  my  way ;"  but  as  I  could  not,  of  course,  know  who  had  got 
hold  of  my  legs,  and  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  gendarme,  I  kicked  out 
violently  with  one  foot,  which  had  the  e£Eect  of  upsetting  him,  and  my 
other  foot  getting  entangled  in  the  winch  of  the  crane,  I  was  thrown  off 
my  balance,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  together,  where  I  lay  for 
the  moment  half  stunned.  It  was  Fodder  who  picked  me  up,  but  he 
lowered  himself  considerably  in  my  estimation  by  a  remark  which  fell 
fit)m  him  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  muttered,  "how  it  would  be,  when  you  went  and 
studc  yourself  up  there." 

The  common  nerd  always  judge  by  results;  while  the  eifted  few  who 
are  endowed  with  prescience  content  themsetves  with  noble  endeavour. 
Belonging  to  the  latter  class  I  could  well  afford  to  desmse  the  malignity 
which  strove  to  extract  food  for  mirth  out  of  Uiat  whidi  to  them  seemed 
misfortune. 

When  I  rose  to  my  legs  agiun,  and  recovered  my  cocked-hat  and  tele- 
scope, which  I  had  parted  with  in  the  m^^,  I  gracefully  saluted  my  lata 
aj^tagooSst  with  an  imperturbable '"  Bon  jour,  monsieur!'*  and  then,  with 
an  unruJBed  countenance,  I  quitted  that  part  of  the  quay,  and,  attended  by 
Fodder,  who  now  was  all  anxiety  to  atone  for  his  former  negligence,  took 
up  1^  isecond  position  on  the  Flace  Daunon,  as  near  the  r— y— 1  pavilion  as 
I  could  get.  Indeed,  I  should  most  likely  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
myself  close  to  the  dais  on  which  the  state  chairs  were  placed,  but  for 
1^  interference  of  some  French  military  officers,  who,  tokUe  they  re- 
spected  my  unifarm  (as  they  told  me),  were  compelled,  they  sud,  to  keep 
the  space  which  their  troops  surrounded  entirely  clear,  the  pavilion  itaelf 
being  solely  devoted  to  the  reception  of  cr — ^wn^l  h — ds.  I  accepted 
the  frank  politeness  of  this  announcement  in  the  same  soldierly  spirit  as 
that  in  wnich  it  was  offered,  and  my  feelings  having  now  perfectly 
recovered  their  equilibrium,  my  gaiety  returned,  and  the  lively  sallies  in 
which  I  indulged  excited  the  utmost  animation  and  good  humour  in  all 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  them.  Amongst  the  group  in 
which  I  now  established  myself  (we  were  separated  omy  by  one  of  the 
regimental  bands  from  the  reserved  space)  was  a  pretty  littie  candniertj 
named  Maigot,  who  seemed  to  be  vastly  entertained  by  my  witticisms, 
and  as  many  of  my  remarks  were  addressed  to  her,  she  was  compelled  to 
reply,  and  ^efeu  dejaie  which  took  place  between  us  gavo  rise  to  more 
mirui  than  can  well  be  described.  To  reward  her,  and  the  good  fellows 
who  enjoyed  our  jokes,  I  caused  the  contents  of  her  canteen  to  be  liberally 
distributed  around,  and  what  with  eau  de  tne^  cigars,  pistolets^  sausages, 
and  other  imp— r — 1  condiments  (the  constant  rewards  of  military  valour) 
which  I  bad  the  honour  of  **  standing,*'  the  day  stole  veiy  pleasantly  on 
until  the  time  drew  near  for  the  arrival  of  H — r  M — j — sty. 

A  great  deal  of  conjecture  which  was  idly  wasted  mig^t  have  been 
saved  had  I  retained  my  post  of  observation  on  the  crane,  but  utili^ 
having  been  sacrificed  to  etiquette,  I  left  the  Boulonnais  to  ke^  their 
own  look-out,  and  it  was  consequently  almost  half-past  one  before  the  first 
signal  was  giyen,  by  the  discnarge  of  a  thirteen-mch  mortar  firom  the 
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height  of  the  Tour  d'Oixbe,  that  the  R— -y— 1  T— cht  was  at  length  in 
sight.  This  first  explosion  was  rapidly  followed  hy  volleys  of  musketry 
and  grape  from  the  hristled  troops  that  lined  the  cUSs,  and  amidst  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  perhaps  as  r — ^y — \ty  was  never  greeted  with 
hefoie,  the  V—ct — rta  and  Alb — t  crossed  the  bar  and  dashed  into  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement  (my  old 
friend)  the  Emp— r — r,  on  a  magnificent  charger,  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  ihe  G — rt — r,  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Fr — nch  general 
officer,  galloped  along  the  jetty,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  st^,  and 
pulled  up  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  just  as  the  R — ^y — 1 Y — cht 
came  alongside  the  quay  from  whence  I  had  been  displaced.  The  landing 
then  took  place.  I  ed^ed  myself  into  the  front  rank  of  the  band  with  a 
pair  of  cymbals  which  I  had  hastily  caught  up,  and  the  instant  the 

Q n's  foot  touched  the  soil  of  France  H — s  M— j — sty  fired  an 

I — m— *p— 1  salute,  which  consisted  in  his  k — ss — ng  H — r  M— j — sty 
on  each  cheek,  the  music  struck  up  *^  G — d  save  the  Q ^n,"  the  mul- 
titude hurraed  in  French,  and  I,  at  the  close,  after  a  few  extra  bangs  on 
the  cymbals,  shouted  out ''  Hear !  hear !"  with  such  vehemence  that  ihe 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  towards  me :  there  was  a  look  of  recognition  from 
a  certain  h — gh  quarter,  an  approving  smile,  some  confusion,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  troops  got  accidentally  before  me,  and  for  the  next 
five  mincites  all  was  a  kmd  of  dream,  made  up  of  hustling,  dust,  and 
noise,  which  prevented  me  from  aotually  sharing  in  that  part  of  H— r 
M — j — s^'s  reception  at  Boulogne. 

I  contnved,  however,  to  extricate  myself  from  the  crowd  just  as  the 
r — y — ^1  cortege  was  about  to  start  for  the  railw^  station,  and  being 
close  to  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  equipages,  one  of  the  French  ofiScials 
who  no^eed  that  I  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  took  me,  I  suppose,  for  a  r*— y — 1 
equeny,  and,  making  room  for  me  to  pass,  exclaimed  in  hurried  tones, 
**  Montez,  montez,  monsieur !  on  va  partir  ^  It  was  no  time  for  me 
to  hesitate ;  I  waved  my  hand  to  Fodder,  of  whose  unintellectual  face  I 
caught  a  glimpse  as  he  stood  gaping  at  a  distance,  and  jumping  on  the 
lower  step  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  carriages,  where  two  footmen  in  the 
Imp — r--4  livery  were  already  standing,  I  was  enthuaastically  borne  off 
amidst  the  aodamatppns  of  an  excited  people.  Away  we  sw^t  through 
long  Hues  of  defiling  French  soldiery^  through  avenues  of  obelisks  and 
incense-bearing  tripods,  until  we  pa»Bed  beneath  a  magnificent  arch  of 
triumph,  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  formed  entirely  of  dahlias,  on  the  top 
of  which  stood  the  Genius  of  Civility  welcoming  us  with  outstretched 
arms  to  the  Land  of  Politeness  I  The  arch  itself  was  ornamented  with 
numberless  flags  and  streamers  and  heraldic  achievements,  and  amongst 
the  decorations  I  observed  the  letters  Y  and  N.  I  fully  appreciated  the 
delicacy  of  the  compliment  which  had  selected  the  final  letter  of  my 
patronymic  for  popular  admiration,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  express  my  ac- 
knowledgment by  bowiog  repeatedly  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  entered 
the  amphitheatre  in  front  of  the  station.  Here,  amidst  countless  flowers 
and  fair  ladies,  spangled  carpets  and  highly-bedizened  railway  func- 
tionaries, we  descended.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  or  not  I 
was  one  of  the  r — ^y — 1  atiachis,  for  ray  arrival  with  the  suite  at  once 
established  that  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  French  dignitaries,  and  I  was 
invited  with  the  rest  to  take  ray  place  in  the  train.    Although  I  had  left 
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tH  my  baffgage  bdiiad,  I  lefleoted  that  my  ehaiyf  ^ajgmrw  woaU 
fellow  by  we  next  convoiy  and  knew  what  hotel  to  go  to,  so  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  invitation :  die  military  band  struck  np  ^*  Partant 
pour  la  Svrie"  (jAaugh  we  were  only  going  to  Paris)^  and  we  wero 
whirling  along  die  metal  at  the  mettlesome  pace  of  fifty  miles  an  homv 

n. 

OUS  BEOBFTION  IN  PARIS. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  most  vohge  and  unnaflecting  of 
mortals  not  to  have  called  to  mind  how  differently  I  travelled  ten  years 
before,  when  I  made  my  first  entry  into  the  French  capital.  I  then^  as 
it  were,  bestrode  a  humble  dtUgence;  now  I  was^  the  companion  of 
r — y — Ity.  But  circumstances  had  not  altered  me ;  I  was  still  the  sam^ 
Jdly  Green.  Momentous  occupations  and  a  large  and  vaded  intercoorse 
widi  the  great  wcnld  had,  perhaps,  left  their  furrows  on  my  ample  biow, 
and  scattered,  it  may  be,  a  few  mreads  of  silver  amongst  my  flowing  hair, 
but  *<  my  heart  within  me  was  not  changed,"  and  the  remembrance  of 
HzB  to  whom  my  young  afiections  had  been  unalterably^  gtren,  awoke 
sensations  which  but  ill  accorded  with  the  glitter  and  glare  of  my  present 
entourage.  Like  the  Great  Duke,  however,  I  possess  die  foculty  of  sup- 
pDSSsing  all  external  signs  of  emotion,  and  having  devoted  one  sigh  to 
the  pas^  I  gore  myself  up  wiUi  mbamdon  to  the  seeming  enjoyment  ^  the 
hour. 

It  was  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  hurry  of  our  departure  from  Bou- 
logne that  I  was  not  shown  into  the  carriage  of  the  Q— n's  m— ds  of 
h----n — r,  for,  to  tell  the  trudt,  die  affair  at  the  station  was  a  regular 
scramble ;  but  en  revanche — as  we  s«r  in  France — ^diece  were  some  very 
pretty  fooes  in  die  compartment  in  which  I  sat,  which  were  not  the  less 
attractive  because  dieir  owners  were  not  absolutely  n — ble.  The  fact 
was  diat  I  had  somehow  got  amongst  the  r — y — 1  attendants,  male  luid 
female,  insteaid  of  taking  my  place  acooiding  to  my  rank.  But,  if  we 
consider  matters  righdy,  there  is  compensation  in  all  things,  and  so  it 
happ^ied  in  this  case.  My  polished  accent^  and  die  fereign  ioumure  of 
my  moustadie,  led  my  traveUing  companions  to  simpose  that  I  was  die. 
French  r — y — ^1  commissioner  appointed  to  be  dieir  superintendent  on 
the  journey ;  and  although  their  obewvations  to  each  odier  made  me  at 
onoe  aware  of  their  mistake,  I  did  not  dunk  it  worth  while  to*  Asturb  the 
illusion.  Pleasure  is,  in  dus  world,  of  so  tnmsitorv  a  nature,  diat  he  who 
only  pretends  to  humanity,  would  scarcely  fulfil  his  mission  were  he  to 
dasn  the  bloom  from  die  plum  or  rudely  effiwo  die  snow-flakes  diat  fell 
on  the— die  No  matter,  I  will  finish  the  simile  some  odier  time ; 

jost  now  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  on.  To  put  the  party  at  their  ease  I 
addressed  the  prettiest  among  them,  who  called  herself  Mus  S^— nd — is, 
in  her  native  language,  and  the  ice  being  broken  by  my  afiability,  oon- 
versation  flowed  freely  throughout  the  journey.  As  H — r  M — j^ — sty 
was  herself  a  total  stranger  to  Paris,  great  care  had  been  taken  by  die 
C — mptr — 11— r  of  the  H — seh — Id  that  none  of  the  domestics  numld 
have  any  advantage  in  this  respect  over  dieir  r — ^y — 1  m— str — ss,  and 
consequently  I  was  appealed  to  fin*  information  by  all,  and  it  fidl  to  my 
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kt  to  eonect  a  few  v sth«r  ^ariDg  errors  into  whkh  some  of  them  UHL 
One  of  tlie  males,  for  instanoey  a  cooceited  fellow  mbo  called  himself 
^a  Ibotman  of  the  pr — s — nee^"  and  cast  sheep's-ejes  onMisft  S— nd — iSy 
thonglit  proper  to  observe  that  what  he  should  most  like  to  see  with  her 
Wk  Paris,  was  «"  tiM  Hosratal  oi  the  InwaUids,  which  it  was  ander  the 
dome  of  that  noUe  heddmee  the  kte  Imperar  Nwekam  was  berried." 
I  leaiij  oonid  not  stand  suc^  a  flagrant  yiolaiaoo  of  hialorical  trvdi,  and 
at  once  set  him  ligfat  by  stating  that  the  great  mun's  ashes,  remored 
from  his  birthplace  on  the  island  of  Elba,  had,  aeeer£ag  to  his  last  will 
and  testament,  be«i  safelj  deposited,  to  ase  his  own  wosds,  ^  in  that 
Seine  which  be  Wed  so  wwl  f  and  I  left  ^e  footman  of  the  pv — s— nee 
to  judge  bow  little  likelihood  there  was  of  his  paying  them  a  Tisit,  with 
may  one,  nnless  he  shovdd  happen,  in  a  jH  of  dka^fHimUd  low  (I  ac- 
een*aated  this  phrase,  and  looked  at  Miss  S---nd — rs  at  the  s^pM  time), 
to  liirow  hiaweif  into  the  Moigne.  The  man  stared,  and  appwed  about 
to  make  an  insolent,  footmaalue  reply,  but  recoUeoting  hiiassif  in  time 
he  held  his  peace,  and  a  titter  went  round  amongst  the  females  at  the 
expense  of  ^  John."  I  could  mention  several  other  msBtAes  of  a  siaular 
nature,  but  I  have  more  important  matter  to  describe. 

The  sun,  as  one  of  our  own  poets  baa  truthfully  observed,  was  ^  slowfy 
sinking  in  the  west"  as  we  dashed  through  the  fortifications  at  Samt 
Denis,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  observing  to  Miss  S—- nd — m  that  we  were 
now  tneewte  by  them,  at  which  she  eeloared  a  good  deal,  when  the 
slackening  of  die  train  and  the  sadden  roar  of  all  the  guns  in  the 
battems  announced  the  termination  of  oar  journey.  We  had  started 
from  Boidogne  and  arrived,  I  (ssannot  comprdiend  bow,  at  the  Strasbourg 
staldon ;  but  the  reason  of  our  domg  so  was  to  bring  to  H — r  M — j— -et/s 
recoUeedon  those  two  epodis  in  the  early  history  of  L  ■  o  N — p— '1— oi 
whid>  he  mast  always  Umself  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  SBk)OB  which  we  bad  left  at  Cap^re  was  a  tn^  magnificent 
apartment,  but  it  was  far  surpassed  in  gorgeousness  by  tliat  into  which 
we  now  entered.  Tbis  was  to  be  eapecnked  when  one  considera  that  all 
the  orifktmmer  of  Plarisian  society,  ae  I  may  term  the  biff ber  classes, 
were  assembled  in  honour  of  our  armaL  Th«relwas  Prince  N — ^p— 1 — ^n 
Jeremy  (so  called  to  distingmsh  him  from  his  fadier  Prince  Jeremy 
N— p — ^l--n).  Maraud  Magnmn,  an  eztreawly  stout  personage  (so  called 
on  account  of  his  siie),  €^eral  Lowerstone  (so  calted  becMse  he  rose 
from  the  ranks),  and  many  more  officers  tlum  I  can  name  or  give  a 
reason  for  their  several  des^natienis ;  there  were  hundreds  of  the  most 
dvil  functionaries  I  ever  saw  in  my  tife,  and  more  w^dressed  beauty 
embedded,  as  it  wem,  in  velvet  and  orange^flowen,  than  I  had  imagined 
it  possible  I  coald  hci;ve  embraced  at  one  ardent  glance.  In  this  well* 
fared  crowd,  trained  to  coortly  i^Mervanoes,  eB>ressive  enUadBS  (which 
were  very  expressively  returned)  alone  indicated  the  sensation  we  created 
ae  we  advanced  to  the  platform  where  the  carriages  were  drawn  up  to 
eonvny  us  to  St.  Cloud. 

I  must  pause  for  an  instant  in  this  place  to  speak  of  a  slight  incident 
which  haa  not  been  altogether  correctly  stated  in  the  newspapers.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  when  the  Pr— no^-ss  R— y— 1  descended  from 
the  train,  H— s  Imp— r — 1  H— ghn — ss  Pi— nee  N — p    1  -n  Jeremy 
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should  offer  his  ami  to  conduct  her  into  the  station.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, upon  the  spot  at  the  right  moment,  and  seeing  this  I  instantly 
stepped  forward  to  conduct  H— r  R — ^y — 1  H — ghn — ss.  Unluckily 
my  foot  caught  in  somethbg  on  the  platform  and  nearly  threw  me 
down,  and  hefore  I  could  recover  my  halanoe  another  gentleman,  whom 
I  afterwards  understood  was  the  Count  de  Cigar,  occupied  my  place  and 
usurped  the  honour  which  would  have  heen  mine.  The  Inaependanee 
Beige  has  made  some  commeots  on  the  Count's  gallant  forwardness  on 
this  occasion,  hut  I  wish  it  to  he  distinctly  known  that,  if  an  accident 
had  not  occurred,  I  should  have  heen  the  person  upon  whom  the  eyes  of 
Europe  would  have  been  directed.  To  return  from  this  not  unnecessa^ 
digression. 

When  we  got  outside  on  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  we  came 
upon  anqthw  sort  of  worid  from  that  within.  Here  all  was  acdamation 
of  the  loudest  kind,  and  opinion  unchecked  by  etiquette  g^ve  itself 

unrestrained  expression.     The  Q n  and  the  Pr— ^no — ss  R — y — ^1, 

Pr — nee  Alb^-rt  and  the  Pr — nee  of  W — ^les  (and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
somebody  eUe),  were  pointed  at  by  every  finger  and  named  by  every 
tongue.  It  was  unfortunately  too  late  in  the  evening  for  the  public  to 
see  us  so  well  as  they  could  have  wished,  but  many  of  their  remarks 
were  scarcely  more  flattering  than  correct.  The  terms  implying  dig- 
nity, a&bility,  and  grace  were  justly  earned  by  the  bearing  of  the  two 
r — y — 1  ladies,  and  if  more  than  one  feminine  voice  gave  utterance,  in 
my  hearing,  to  the  exclamation,  '^  Quel  bel  homme  !"  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  did  not  refriun  from  bowing  my  best  acknowledgments.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  I  remiuned  with  the  persons  into  whose  company  I  had 
been  accidentally  thrown  in  the  train.  Of  course  I  separated  myself  from 
them — after  a  parting  squeeze  of  the  small  hand  of  Miss  S— nd— ^rs — 
and  mingled  again  with  my  equals  in  rank;  but  as  I  had  not  been  per- 
sonally introdu^  to  any  of  the  c— r — ^t,  and  had  one  or  two  private 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  ride  inside  as  the  procession  traversed  the 
Boulevards,  I  once  more  took  my  place  behind,  climbing  boldly  into  the 
rumble  of  die  carriage  which  conveyed  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  r — ^y — ^1 
suite.  I  was,  however,  slightly  mortified  to  find  when  I  got  up  were 
that  the  person  who  occupied  the  other  part  of  the  seat  was  the  footman 
"  of  the  pr — s — nee,"  of  whom  I  have  abeady  made  mention.  He  mut- 
tered something  about  expecting  his  fellow-servant,  and  eyed  me,  as  I 
thought,  rather  suspiciously ;  but  acddent  having  favoured  me  so  far,  I 
resolved  not  to  throw  away  my  chance  at  the  most  interestmg  moment, 
and  scowling  him  down  I  seated  myself,  and  tlie  carriage  drove  off. 

It  was  then  that  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  not  even  in  the  hour  when  I  careered  in  days  gone  by  before 
the  hosts  assembled  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  did  I  feel  more  madly  excited 

with  delight  than  now  that  I  shared  with  the  Qu ^n  of  Engl — nd  the 

plaudits  of  the  people  of  Paris.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  overwhelming  situa- 
tion, and  I  almost  fear  that  my  endeavour  to  describe  the  scene  may  &11 
short  of  the  reality.     Still,  I  must  attempt  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  stretched  out  before  me  not  merely  a  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  but  from  every  window,  from  every  ledge,  from  every 
house-top,  and  even  from  every  chimney,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
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space  seemed  alive  with  human  comitenaDces,  all  intent  upon  one  object^ 
the  cartige  that  was  passing  along  the  Boalevards,  all  uttering,  as  it  were 
with  one  Toice,  hoarse  and  shrill  by  turns,  one  universal  welcome. 
French  and  English  were  so  mingled  in  these  cries,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  languages,  like  the  hearts  of  me  two  great  countries,  were  for  ever 
united,  and  **  Vive  la  Reine''  and  ''  God  save  the  Queen"  flowed  indiffer- 
ently mm  every  man's  lips.  Then  were  seen,  though  the  waning  lig^t 
obscured  some  part  of  their  glory,  the  countless  banners  that  streamed  on 
the  atr,  the  standards  of  France  and  England  blending  everywhere 
together,  and  predominating  in  their  hues  over  all  the  rest.  Thcry  floated 
from  the  smnmits  ci  tall  Venetian  masts,  they  waved  from  the  balconies 
of  lofty  houses,  they  shone  out,  as  a  gleam  of  dying  day  caught  the  folds 
that  opened  to  the  breesei  from  many  an  angle  inacx»ssible  as  it  appeared 
to  human  reach.  No  spot  was  thought  too  remote,  no  height  too'great  for 
the  purpose  of  this  display,  and  thousands  of  flags  were  tnrust  from  nooks 
the  existence  of  which  had  neyer  been  known  Ull  now.  Nearer  the  eye 
bkueed  the  brilliant  escutcheons  of  ancient  cities  and  time-honouied 
municipalities,  the  quaint  devices  of  other,  days,  and  the  gulden  inscrip* 
tions  01  modem  institutions.  With  these  were  mixed  parterres  of  glowing 
flowers,  tapestries  of  every  colour ;  and,  as  the  shadows  of  evening  melted 
all  into  one  soft  tint,  the  sparkling  lights  of  the  cafis,  and  the  brighter 
effulgence  of  the  unconfined  illuminations  wrought  a  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  streets  that  seemed  the  efiect  of  magic.  Night  had  succeeded  to 
day  while  we  moved  along  diis  splendid  line  of  uninterrupted  decoratiop, 
but  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the  voioe  of  greeting  was  as  loud  and 
earnest  as  when  it  first  arose  at  the  Strasbourg  railway  station.  External 
nature  had  changed  in  the  interval,  but  popular  enthusiasm  knew  no 
difference  or  abatement. 

It  is  not  granted  to  us,  except  in  a  Pr — me  M — ^n — st — r — ^1 
capacity,  to  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  S — v — r — ms,  and  I  cannot, 
Aerefore,  say  what  effect  this  superb  demonstration  had  upon  the  feelings 

of  H — r  M — st  Gr— c— 8  M— j — sty   Q n  V — ct — ^ria;  but  for 

myself  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  deeply  moved,  and  I  think  it  no  shame 
to  my  manhood  to  confess  that  I  boo-hooed  more  than  once  with  right 
good  will.  I  could  only  say,  with  the  late  Mr.  Elliston,  <<  Bless  you,  my 
people" — and  then  I  fell  back  exhausted  in  the  rumble,  buried  in 
thoughts  of  the  most  soothingly-delicious  nature. 

We  had  by  this  time  traversed  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Bob  de 
BouloCTC,  and  were  fast  approaching  St.  Cloud,  but  a  slight  stoppage 
occurring  where  the  road  became  narrower  beneaih  the  last  arch  of 
triumph,  the  horses  of  our  carriage  relaxed  their  pace  to  a  walk,  and  I 
was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  dig  in  the  ribs  from  the  elbow  of  my 
hitherto  silent  companion. 

*^  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  was  his  remark,  ''  but  I  wish  to  arst,  if  I 
may  make  so  bold,  what  pesition  you  hoccupy  in  the  roiall  'ousehold  ?" 

'^  The  household,"  I  replied,  taken  rather  aback  at  the  suddenness  of 
ihe  inquiry — ''  the  household !  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  am  not  exactly  a 
member  of  the — the — ^household." 

"  I  have  been  of  that  opinion,"  said  the  footman  of  the  pr — s — nee, 
*'  ever  since  we  got  out  of  the  train,  and  I  observed  of  your  goings-on 
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at  tbe  stolMOOu  Now,  FU  just  .^eak  my  mind.  SomethiA'*  I  thaa't  aay 
what,  has  give  me  reason  to  Buppoee  tbat  you're  ft  himpo6taiie»  and  ualest 
yiwikook  it  bef<H«  we  g>et  to  Smcloo  I  shall  give  you  in  change.  There's 
plenty  of  our  deteetives  theme^  wfaioh  seTend  of  them  ape  imell  known  to 
me." 

If  the  leyin-bolt  had  suddenly  seared  my  vision,  it  eould  not  ha^e 
dtaeompoaed  me  more  oenwkiel^  than  the  languagie  of  this  vindietive 
menial— fi>r  to  jealousy  and  Tiniuetiyenees  I  ri^pbtl^  ascribed  his  estaa- 
ordinarily  malieious  «ondnet ;  and  how  he  had  oontmed  to  penetrate  mj 
diplomatie  secret  was  a  myst^  beyond  my  power — at  that  moment— 
to  fiithooi.  If  I  had  had  time  to  {^-epare  a  reply,  I  make  no  dimbt  I 
could  easily  have  baffled  him,  but  taken  at  unawarasi  and  feelings  in  tbe 
abseaee  of  n^  ehargd  daffBdre^  who  was  the  bearer  of  my  passnort  and 
other  credentials,  that  I  stood  uponsomewhai  inseeure  ground,  theee  was 
nothing  left  tor  me  but  to  comprooodse  the  matter.  It  is  true  I  am  a 
m — mh—r  of  P— rl— m — t,  and  in  that  capacity  have  an  undeubted 
rig^  to  approach  the  S— -y — r — gn,  and  £^ye  her  my  adviee  at  any  honr 
of  the  day  or  night;  but  it  b  not  advisalile  always  to  insist  oh  that  pn- 
yilega».3nd  under  existbg  circumstaaces  it  might  be,  I  thought,  as  well, 
perhe^e,  to  forbear.  Husbands,  evien  r-^y — ^1  ones,  are  not  always  in 
the  best  tempers,  especially  when  they  haye  traydled  all  day,  and  hare, 
to  wait  for  their  dinners  till  ten  o'dook  at  night. 

*'  You  little  know,  young  man,"  said  I,  with  a  severe  oountftnanee» 
''  who  it  is  you  charge  with  imposture.     You  speak  to  But,  no,  I 

shall  not  satisfy  yornr  impertinent  curiosity ;  anther  shall  I,  by  reirsalinff 
myself  at  the  present  moment,  create  a  scene  within  thm  imp— r— 4 
walls  which  possiUy  might  imperil  dynasties.  But  your  triumph  will  he. 
short-lived :  the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  at  Phuippi  T 

I  -douUed  my  fist  as  I  spoke,  shook  it  at  the  footman  of  the  pr — • — nee 
with  a  menacing  air,  and  then,  as  the  carriage  was  moving  on,  let  myself 
down  from  the  ruml^  and  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd.  As  eircum^ 
stances  had  prevented  me  from  sharing  in  the  fisstivities  at  St  Cloud,  it 
wns  of  eouise  demrable  that  I  should  make  the  best  of  ray  way  back  to 
Paris,  but  unluckily  not  a  single  vehicle  was  to  be  had,  aad  I  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  the  whole  distance,  so  that  it  was  nearly  deven  o'doek  bj 
the  time  that  I  arrived  at  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  the  immedtate 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  hotel  where  I  put  up  was  situated.  The 
Hdtel  d'Angleterre  in  theEuedes  FiUes  St  Thomas  was  the  hooas  I  had 
oeleeted,  ai^  I  went  straight  to  it  I  obtained  admission,  but  not 
beyond  theparU  coehere^  for  the  amoierge  at  once  replied  to  my  inquiry 
if  my  apartment  was  ready,  by  si^ng  that  there  was  not  a  room  or  evan. 
a  single  bed  to  he  had  thero. 

"Mais  mon  bon  homme,"  said  I,  "vous  Stes  tromp^  J'ai  engage 
ma  chambre.  Men  chaig^  d'affaires  a  toot  une  lettre  de  London  pour 
la  s^carar." 

'*  Quel  nom,  monsieur?*' 

"Green,"  replied  I— "Jolly  Green,  M.P.  and  depnty-lieutsaant  c£ 
the  county  of  Middlesex." 

He  remned  to  a  large  folio  on  the  desk  of  his  lodge,  and  hastily  ran 
oyer  a  long  list  of  names. 
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'<  Je  ne  trouve  pas  oe  nom,  monneor,"  he  said,  Bhattbg  the  hook  with 
ft  hang.  "^  «r6ii  sun  bien  £loh6,  mais  youb  ne  pooTei  pas  entrer.  Tout 
estkog;  je  snis  toal-Mut  plein.  D  n'y  a  pas  de  plaoe  du  tout,  da  touly 
dBtoQtr 

Thaw  was  nalhing  for  it ;  I  Tetcuened  into  the  street,  oorsiDg  Fodder's 
atapi£tj,  for  I  £dt  sve  it  was  some  f<^  of  his,  and  OMoliing  to  try  my 
look  elsewhere.  But  in  yam  I  applied  at  the  doon  of  at  least  a  doaen 
diffarsfit  hetek,  in  the  Rue  de  lUyoli,  Ihe  Pkoe  Vendteoe,  the  Rue  St 
fiotMv£,  and  aU  Aat  quarter.  Eyery  bed  was  engaged,  and  as  it  grew 
,  later  they  ^id  not  eyea  take  the  trouble  to  lepl j  to  my  r^ieated  knocks^ 
so  that  I  was  driyen,  in  despsir  of  a  lodging,  to  seardi  for  such  shelter  as 
tiie  stseets  alone  afforded.  Wandering  about,  I  came  at  last  to  the 
MxKkS  St.  Honoe6,  and  these  W  good  chance  I  found  a  fishmonger's- 
steU  unocoupied.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  plaoe  for  repose,  but,  as  the  rain 
began  to  &U,  it  offiBred  some  protectioii  against  the  wet,  and  stretehing 
B^self  open  the  boasds^  which  serted  in  the  daytime  for  the  fishmoiH 
gK^s  connleE,  I  composed  myself  to  sleep ;  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
«B}oy  that  bnury  long,  ibr  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  as  I  suppose,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  commissary  of  police,  who  asked  what  I  was  aoing  thent 
I  explained  as  well  as  I  coidd,  for  the  man  was  not  the  brightest  in  the 
worid,  and  I  might  pedups  have  been  consinied  to  the  loek«upif  I  had 
not  msntioDed  tiie  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  FiUes  St  Thomas.  He  would 
aeeompanj  me  tUthcK,  he  said,  toA  see  if  my  statement  was  ooneet  it 
was  daylight  when  we  got  thwe.  Out  came  uie  same  ^ronct^f^  ;  he  lifted 
up  bis  hands  when  he  saw  me  again — but  belbre  he  could  speak  a  luoky 
thought  darted  through  my  brain,  and  with  extraordinary  presence  of 
Boand  I  adnd  him  if  an  EngKsfarean  of  the  name  of  Podder  had  acriyed 
thenight  bsfac.  He  paused  a  mament,  rushed  to  his  desk,  looked  at  bis 
fiat,  aand  than  smstingly  replied  : 

^  Mais  oui,  moasieur— ^od-dene— oui,  c'est  bien  9a*  U  est  desoendu 
d  diz  hemes.  CTest  yous  qu*il  attendant  ?  Ah,  si  j'ayais  su  9a  quand 
yous  dies  yenu  !  Entree  done,  SDonsiew,  il  est  au  numero  cent  yingt- 
trois,  an  ciDqui^me." 

I  draw  a  yeil  oyer  my  meeting  with  Podder,  who,  like  an  idiot,  had 
signed  hisown  nans  instead  of  mine  when  he  wrote  to  the  hotel-heeper* 

in. 

BOTAL  FSSTIVITIES. 

I  0OUI.D  with  ease,  and  I  may  add,  with  pleasure,  fill  a  yokime  with 
die  nanatiye  ef  my  own  parsonal  adventures  duriw  the  week  of  H — w 
M— j — sty's  sojourn  in  Paris ;  but  my  duty  to  my  § — y— r — g^  obliges 
me  to  lay  aside^  tiU  a  more  conyenient  opportunity,  aM  other  consideia- 
tioBs  saye  that  of  being  the  fatthfiid  recorder  of  the  entertainments  which 
wsM  eftred  to  H— ht  M— j — sty  by  her  kind  and  courteous  host.  My 
fortfaesr  appearance  in  the  arena  will  therefore  be  only  incidental,  as  iat 
as  my  presenee  anywhere  am  be  so  coasideped.  I  may,  perhaps,  no 
hngeft  oooupy  a  plaoe  in  the  foreground,  but  every  oniftatMStfr  of  pictures 
knows  dfee  yake  of  the  figiwes  th»t  g^ye  aaiaiation  to  the  ehiat'  omcuto. 

Sunday,  the  19th,  was  a  d^  of  rest  for  H— r  M— j— sty,  and  I  re- 
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quired  it  as  much  as  any  of  the  r — y — ^1  partj»  for  after  going  widiout 
my  dinner  the  day  before,  and  passing  the  night  under  what  the  French 
call  *'  la  bette  etoile^ — ^though  not  a  single  star  did  I  see — it  may  readily 
he  imagined  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  enjoy  my  hotel  comforts  undiA 
turbed ;  so  I  forgave  Podder  for  ^  indiscretion  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  breakfasted,  lunched,  dined,  smoked,  and  slept  well,  going  to  bed 
▼eiy  early,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  20th,  I  was  ready  for  anjrthing. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  turned  out  agun,  as  before,  in  foil  costmne, 
but  on  examining  my  uniform  I  found  that  I  had  stained  it  so  fearfully 
when  I  slept  in  the  nshmonger^s  stall,  that  the  orig^inal  bright  scarlet  was 
covered  all  over  with  purple  patches,  and  the  coat  was  oonsequendy  un- 
wearable.  I  therefore  substituted  an  elegant  muflty,  and,  attended  by 
Pbdder,  proceeded  to  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  in  a  cot^  which  I  hired  for 
the  week,  a£  the  rate  of  sixty  fhincs  a  day,  a  rernlar  bargain,  as  I  waa 
given  to  understand  by  the  coneiergey  with  whom  I  was  now  on  excellent 
t^rms.  Some  French  savants  translate  the  word  *' douceur"  as  the 
English  equivalent  "  sweetness,"  but  there  are  occasions,  and  this  was 
one,  when  it  means  a  five-franc  piece ;  and  the  honest  old  concierge  was 
of  my  opinion. 

Podder  had  doubted  whether  we  should  be  admitted  during  ^e 
Q  n's  visit  to  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  but  I  told  him  he  was  wrong, 
and  so  it  proved ;  for,  the  instant  I  presented  myself  at  the  entrance,  the 
doors  flew  open  (on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee),  and  he,  as  my  charge 
^affaires  (a  fact  I  took  care  to  mention),  was  ako  allowed  (on  ih%  same 
terms)  to  follow.  I  secured  good  places  for  myself  and  chargS  in  the 
central  avenue  of  the  building,  and  awaited  there  die  arrival  of  H — r 
M — j-^sty,  which  took  place  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cheering  whidi  greeted  her  entrance  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  could 
perceive  that  the  eyes  of  thousands  were  turned  towards  me,  for  they  noticed 
that  my  waistcoat  was  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  R — y — /  St — rt  tartan 
which  H — r  M—j — sty  wore,  and  they  doubtless  concluded  that  something 
more  than  simple  loyalty  occasioned  the  coincidence.     As  I  thoogfat  it 

desirable  that  the  Q n's  precious  time  should  not  be  wasted,  I  hit 

upon  an  admirable  expedient  for  saring  it.  Making  use  of  Podder,  as  if 
I  were  solicitous  to  instruct  him  only,  I  kept  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
r — y — 1  party,  walking  backwards  of  course,  and  pausing  eveiy  now  and 
then  to  tell  Atm,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone  of  voice,  what  were  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  attention.  The  ruse  succeeded  perfectly,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  H — r  M — j — sty's  glance  invariably 
followed  the  direction  in  which  I  pointed.  In  this  manner  the 
contents  of  the  whole  building  might  have  been  perfeetly  indicated 
without  any  trouble  to  the  aug — st  visitors,  but  for  an  awkward 
contretemps  which  was  caused  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  one  of  the 
Counts  of  the  Emp — re,  not  getting  out  of  my  way  as  I  retro- 
graded  before  r — y — Ity.  He  was  suirering,  it  seems,  from  corns,  and 
ought  to  have  kept  at  home;  but  he  paid  for  his  vulgar  curiosity, 
since,  without  at  all  intending  it,  I  came  down  with  the  heel  of  my  boot 
on  the  very  softest  of  the  lot,  and  with,  so  much  manly  force  that  he  set 
up  a  howl  of  pain,  and,  in  his  blind  fury,  seized  me  by  ihe  back  of  the 
collar.     I  turned  round  to  extricate  myself,  and  the  feud  might  have 
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bean  Altai  to  hkn,  if  half  a  dosen  sergenis  de  vtiie  had  not  rushed  to  the 
spot  to  prereiit  a  difturbanoe.  The  count  apologised  for  his  rudeness, 
but  in  uie  interim  I  lost  the  opportonitj  of  being  of  service,  as  H — r 
M — j-*-6t]r  turned  into  another  avenue,  wad  the  crowd  was  too  dense  to 
admit  o€  mj  getting  into  the  same  useful  position  again.  All  I  could 
do,  therefore^  was  to  hover  at  a  distance,  and  be  prepared  to  start  in 
whatever  direction' the  eorAge  went.  It  was  owing  to  this  accurate 
fljstem;  of  courtly  etpumnage  that  I  was  enabled  to  tread  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  r — y — Jty.  When  H — r  M— j — sty  drove  to  the  El — s^e 
N-*p — l-*-n,  1  followed,  but  sAthough  there  was  a  dijdoaiatio  reception 
after  londieon,  stnuige  to  say  I  was  not  admitted.  Podder  suggested 
that  it  was  peih^  owing  to  my  not  being  in  uniform ;  I  repHed  that 
very  fikdy  he  was  right,  but  at  the  same  time  I  took  care  to  remind  him 
that  I  ^lould  not  have  spoilt  my  coat  if  he  had  not  COTamitted  such  an 
intolerable  hhme.  From  the  £a— ^^  I  tracked  H — r  M— ^ — sty  to  the 
SaiBte  Chapelle^  a  kind  of  Exeter  Hall  of  the  middle  ages,  rail  of  painted 
glass,  where  St.  Louis  XL  (^^the  father  of  his  people,"  as  he  waa 
a£FectioBately  called)  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  penbrmance  of  the 
finest  oratorios  of  the  day.  From  dience  we  turned  into  the  Palais  de 
Jnstiee,  and  I,  for  one,  bid  a  good  laugh  at  the  square  caps  on  the  heads 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  as  they  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  immense  flight  of  steps  to  receive  the  Emp— r— r  and  Q  n 
V— ct — T — a.  I  observed  also,  aside  to  Podder,  toat  tiie  President,  M. 
Troplong  (who  is  a  very  little  man),  ought  to  change  his  name  to  Tr&p' 
ccurty  though  I  did  not  doubt  that  those  who  heard  his  speedies  thoueht 
he  was  rigmly  named ;  but  Podder  is  a  dull  fellow,  and  these  inimitaole 
jokes  fell  like  peas  npon  a  trencher,  without  making  any  visible  imptes^ 
abn.  From  the  Pfuab  de  Justice  we  went  to  Notre-Dame,  a  ^uroh 
which  has  become  quite  the  ftshion  since  Viotor  Hugo's  comedy  of  that 
name  was  acted  in  it  There  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  made  a  very 
short  speedi  to  the  Q  ■  n,  and  I,  gratefully,  bowed  to  his  Reverence  on 
leaving  the  gloomy  pile.  Then  we  drove  across  the  Pont  au  Change,  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  renovated  tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie  (the 
Cama^  market  of  old  Paris) ;  turned  down  the  new  street  that  leads 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  (their  Mansion  Hous^  where  I  had  my  celebrated 
interview  with  M.  Lamartine,  the  poetical  head  of  tiie  Provisional  Go- 
vemment — what  a  change  since  then !) ;  turned  round  into  tiie  Rue  St; 
Antoine  (where  the  good-natured  auvriert  observed  that  we  were,  none 
ofu8j  «t  all  prond) ;  passed  the  site  of  the  Bastille  (in  which  Louis  XVI. 
was  so  long  confined) ;  and  then  returned  by  the  line  of  the  Boulevards. 
These  was  a  dinner  of  sixty  guests,  with  some  theatricals  afterwards,  at 
St*  CkMid;  but  I  did  not  go  to  either,  preferring  a  quiet  tite-d'tke  with 
Podder  at  the  Maason  Doviee,  where  we  dined  admirably  for  a  hundred 
francs,  including  the  Chambertin  and  the  CBil  de  perdrix,  bienfrappi. 

On  Tuciday,  the  21st,  Podder  and  I — or,  I  should  ratiier  say,  myself 
and  Podder — started  immediately  after  breakfast  by  rail  for  Versailles, 
whither  also  the  r-*y— 1  guests  at  St.  Cloud  were  taken.  I  had  often 
seen  those  apartments  which  recal  the  grand  roeoco  period  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  was  not  inclined  to  perambulate  them  again,  though  the 
public  generally  seemed  disappointed  at  being  excluded.     I  was  satisfied, 
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howerei:,  to  imow  (ai  I  heard  fromapiivafce  80vrce)that  die  Q- 
ym  much  jmnaed,  and  I  did  my  best  to  add  to  her  enjojiBeBt,  by  t 
ana  cheers^  wfaMi  die  came  out  to  see  l^e  -walen  plvjr  in  iront  of  die 
palaoe  before  she  dioreoff  to  drukceffiBe  on  the  turf  act  the  Petit  Triaiieo. 
Bet  I  ooidd  not  aftud  to  linger  kng  mt  Venailles,  heinf^  aoxioiis  to  secuTO 
my  flftail  at  the  •Gnekl  Opera^  iar  ^fineh  I  had  paid,  thmagh  an  intelfi- 
MBt  agents  no  less  a  som  than  one  thovsand  francs,  the  Tery  lowaet  emn, 
we  agent,  M.  Deux  (pnoBonnoed  Doo),  assuved  me,  for  wfatcli  sa«nnaUt 
a  seat  had  faeea  obtamed.  To  describe  the  e^nts  which  took  place  that 
night  aiakes  a  heairy  deonnd  on  my  graphic  powers.  It  would  m  difieuk 
to  Bay  which  was  the  most  magmfioent  sight :  the  illnflnnatioBS  and  the 
joyous  «Bthu8iaaBi  of  the  atreets,  or  the  jewelled  beawty  and  the  finado 
deJight  th^  held^^^nr  fUmert  within  the  walk  of  the  Salle  Lepcfietier. 
I  was  alone  that  evening,  Podder  having  been  left  to  roar  himself  boarae 
oistside,  and  never,  pemaps,  in  my  life  did  I  give  way  so  «ntively  to  the 
ganeaous  impulses  of  my  soul  as  when  I  led  the  exulting  shouts  4^ai 
wekosned  £ug — nie  and  V-— et — r — a  (I  may  for  once  be  imranttad  to 
aUade  to Chnatiain  naacues  only)  to  the  Imp — r^-4  loge,  Bogereai^  Im 
best^  theM  can  be  no  doubt  of  tt,  bnt  neither  Ro^,  nor  Labbohe,  nor 
old  Lais,  when.he  was  ahw — nor  alllliree  oombineS— ever  oame  near  the 

sfauBM^  e&ot  of  my  doahfe-bass  solo  when  ^<  G^— d  s— ve  the  Q- n" 

waa  thandened  out  by  the  seleet  ten  thousand  who  lermed  the  fadriaanhii 
awdiimee.  The  wheie  of  the  psoeee&iffB  have  been  justly  tenned  at  <mce 
^  historieal  and  draamtic,''  and  as  such,  we  whe  directed  them  skaU  ga 
down  to  ppsteiity. 

Wedneed^,  the  22nd,  was  devoted  during  the  morning  te  the  Paiaia 
de  i'laduetrie,  but  H — ^r  M — ] — sty  hamig  seen  me  there  onoe  it  was  net 

aeeesaaiy  I  shaald  go  again;  in  the  afternoon  the  Q n  and  th» 

r— y^  ftaaily  laoehed  at  tiie  Tnileries  and  visited  the  pieture-gaUsty  o£ 
the  Lauvie.  It  was  not  notified  to  me  that  an  animated  catalogue  was 
reqnised,  <»  I  would  have  attended  with  pleasure  to  describe  dw  ^htfr- 
^vmwre  of  art  whidi  are  di««  diqriayed.  Fortunately  H — ^r  M— j — ifm 
taste  and  judgment  a»  ao  well  known,  that  there  was  no  aotuai  neoesnty' 
iae  my  mcsoiice,  and  I  did  not  aet  as  CieMeo  (the  Italian  word  m 
«  goide'')  to  the  Imp— r — I  gallery. 

On  Thuraday,  tibe  23id,  I  kept  myself  quiet  <as  the  Q n  alao  did) 

doringthe  greater  part  of  the  day,  for  I  had  an  anbous  part  to  |day  tiiat 
night  at  ihe  grand  ball  at  tira  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  splendour— if  I  may 
be  eMo««d  tke  expression— literally  reared  its  regal  throne.  The  fiowera, 
the  frantaina,  the  lights,  the  statnes,  the  brilfiaatt  toilettes,  the  blaae  of 
beanfy,  aU  eombined  to  shed  a  charm  over  the  scene,  whkh  can  onlv  be 
diaiaeterised  rightly  by  saying  that  it  was  worthy  the  distinguishad  laify 
who  formed  its  prineipal  ornament.     The  public  has  ieanxt  thcet^  the 

napam  who  it  was  the  Q n  opened  the  ball  with.     Had  H— c 

IC— j — sty  daneed  a  second  time  1 fiat  away,  bewfldering  ambition, 

thou  vaultest  perchance  too  highly ! 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  cause  that  hope  flattered  beneath  the 
cambric  front  of  Jolly  Green,  for  r— y — 1  condeaoentton  has  not  been 
absent  from  the  boons  which  have  made  his  life  a  happy  oae !  It  haa 
been  stated  that,  in  the  ooucae  of  her  promenade,  the  Q n  ^^atepped 
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azid  spoke  for  a  few  moments  to  Horace  Vemet,  whose  appearance  in 
one  portion  of  the  line  arrested  her  attention."  Horace  Vemetl 
Well.  Be  it  so !  That  pieudani^me  is  aa  §food  as  another.  I  can 
only  say  that  had  the  favoured  individual  heen  Horace  Vemet,  my 
pateea-woridimpe'thvobbed  lass  inidly  wihen  I  laid  my  head  that  night 
vpon  wj  downy  pilbw. 

We  aje  'veiy  oMch  afraid  that  the  eKcitemest  mider  whieh  Mr.  Jolly 
Qemm  kkouned  at  tlie  elose  of  the  laat  pamgraph  waa  tlw  reasan  why  the 
pematpderofliis  jousnal  was  so  xmu^  Motted  and  defined  (apparentlv  by 
taan  asd  indc)  as  to  be  almost  entirely  iUegiUa,  A  €sw  bold  headmgs, 
sach  as  ^Gsuiv  R£¥ixw  m  the  Champ  db  Mabs* — ^Thxthdeb- 
avoKM  AMi>  Visit  to  the  JvTALwmT — "  Gorobcmts  Ball  at  Vbe- 
aanxn" — "Gbakixiw  Eaux  bt  Moohught,''  are  nearly  all  we  haTe 
been  aUe  to  msk^  oai,  and  the  MS.  reached  ns  at  so  late  an  hom>,  that 
airan  the  prattiood  eyes  of  oar  beat  '^readers"  weve  aBe<|«al  to  ihe  task  of 
dedphmig  it  in  time  for  pmUicatioa.  We  shoidd  faaT«  been  ineliiied  to 
kgr  ione  blame  on  Mr.  Fodder  for  not  having  performed  his  daty  aa 
^^ckargS  d!affaxre$^^  to  Mr.  Green  in  fairly  transcrihtng  the  concluding 
evahts  of  this  meaMraUe  vigit,  but  a  private  note  frara  that  genldeman 
MIy  earaeratee  hbiL  Mr.  Fodder,  wifb  also  wntas  in  haste,  on  Monday 
oianiiig  £ut,  obeervas: 

'^  I  haae  witseised  aoose  emMatUm  in  my  time,  bat  Mr.  G.'s  prcaont 
eoadslaon  laally  diaqmets  me.  I  kept  him  as  traiN|aii  as  I  could  all 
Sanday  wMi  bnmdy  and  soda-water  rby-the-by  the  aoda^watar  im  Faris 
ii  emconUe),  bat  he  weald  go  oat  tais  monung  to  see  Her  Majesty 
depaH  fbam  the  Toilenes  to  the  ratlway  station,  en  rouie  to  Bocdogne^ 
aatd  I  gveaily  fear  the  aoeoe  wastoo  macn  for  him.  However,  he  is  now 
in  bed^^nd  I  mean  to  keep  him  there  aa  long  as  I  eaa.  The  last  ex* 
clamation  to  whieh  he  g8i«  utieraaee,  only  five  minate  age,  was  the  fol- 
lawti^  (be  so  good  ae  to  print  them  in  Roman  caps) : 

"  « ViVBNT  LA  France  et  l' Anoleterre  I    Vive  L'uinoH  pbb- 

FBTTHLLC  DS  CBS  DBUZ  QmAEDBB  KATIOfTS  !' 

*^  {  oaa  asaare  jovx^  sir,  altheagh  Mr.  Green  may  ezpreas  himself  rather 
'  oatiaaagatitiy  at  tbnea,  that  hia  heaai  ia  in  the  riffht  (daee,  and  I  am 
pedaa^y  wnraieed  that  0f«ry  reader  of  Bendey'i  MiseeUtmif  wiH  echo 
thaaboifaaaDtiiBMit.'' 
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''  Maud  with  her  exquisite  face,  and  wild  voice  pealing  u^  to  the 
fiunny  sky,  and  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green,"  ravishes  the 
heart,  and  becomes  the  theme  of  song,  of  a  moody,  lonely  man,  cynical 
but  impassioned  exceedingly.  Maud  is  motherless ;  her  father  is  ever 
i^  London ;  she  wanders  ^out  at  her  will ;  she  has  but  £ed  on  the  rosea, 
and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life.  When  a  child,  Maud  was  the  delight  of 
the ,  viUa^,  the  ringing  joy  of  the  Hall — **  Maud  with  her  venturoos 
climbing^  and  tumbles,  and  childish  escapes  :^'  and  the  cynic,  too^  played 
with  h^  when  a  child,  for  she  was  the  beloved  of  his  mother,  ^^  the 
n^Qon-C^ced  darling  of  all."  But  Maud  is  no  longer  a  child,  and  her 
nUyfellow's  heart  is  ihe  worse  for  wear ;  and  when  he  sees  her  grown-up, 
he  would  fiEun  persuade  himself  **  she  haa  neither  savour  nor  salt,  but  a 
qold  and  clear-cut  &oe,"  beauty  of  a  kind  <<  faultily  faultless,  icfly 
regular,  splendidly  null,"  from  wUch  he  escapes  heart^fiee,  with  the  least 
little  touch  of  spleen. 

The  narrator  lives  alone  in  an  empty  house,  '^  half-hid  in  the  gleaming 
woody"  beset  by  wild  and  melancholy  fancies — and  has  so  lived  optil  he 
has  acquired  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  of  a  world  in  which  he  has  hardly 
mixed,  and  a  '<  morbid  eating  lichen"  fixes  *^  on  a  heart  half-turned  to 
stone."  Maud  beoomes  the  good  angel  of  this  misanthrope.  Seeing 
her,  loving  her,  yearning  to  be  loved  by  her,  he,  that  was  consumed  li^ 
cancerous  tsedium  vitte  before,  now  prays  that  he  may  not  die  until  he  is 
quite  sure  that  there  is  one  to  love  him :  for  he  knows  Maud  to  be 
*^  the  one  bright  thing  to  save  his  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 
perhaps  firom  madness,  perhaps  from  crime,  peidu^  from  a  selfish  grave." 
Since  this  attachment  has  inspired  him,  the  face  of  nature  is  changed  to 
his  gaze,  a  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass,  a  purer  sa^Jiire  melts 
into  the  sea. 

But  Maud's  relations  have  no  love  or  liking,  no  civility  even,  for  this 
aspbant  to  her  hand.  Her  fether  is  described  as  "  a  grey  old  wolf  and  a 
lean" — to  whom  London  is  a  haunt  where  ^*  he  has  gathered  the  bones 
for  his  o'emown  whelp  to  crack."  This  o*ergrown  whelp  is  Maud's 
brother,  a  fdlow  of  six  feet  two,  the  particular  fd>omination  of  the  poet- 
lover,  who  calls  him  ''that  dandy-despot,"  ''that  jewell'd  mass  of 
millinery,  that  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull,  smelling  of  musk  and  of 
insolence," — and  who,  while  owning  that  his  fece  "  has  a  broad-blown 
comeliness,  red  and  white,"  yet  protests  that  his  essences  turn  the  live  air 
sick.  For  Maud's  sake  her  lover  longs,  however,  to  grasp  in  good 
fellowship  the  hand  of  her  brother : 

But  while  I  past  he  was  hmnminj^  an  air, 
Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding  whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot. 
And  curving  a  contimelious  lip, 
Gorffonised  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 

*  Maud,  and  other  Foemsl  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Toet  Laueata 
London:  Moxon.    1855. 
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Maad  ii  destiaed,  in  fact,  by  the  paternal  grey  old  wolf,  and  the  fraternal 
Assyrian  BuU,  to  become  the  bride  of  a  certain  new'-made  lord,  whose 
grandsire  has  made  a  deal  of  yellow  dirt  in  the  dirty  ways  of  trade,  and 
at  whom  whole  galaxies  of  women  are  now  setting  their  caps — "  seeing 
his  gewgaw  castle  shine,  new  as  his  title,  built  last  year'' — but  in  whom 
jealousy  a^d  spleen  can  find  at  the  utmost  *^  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded 
shapes  a  bought  commission,  a  waxen  fieu^e,  a  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ev«r 
Agape."  This  mnms  homo  the  lovers  (fi>r  Maud  returns  the  lore  of  our 
wild  man  of  the  woods)  call  the  Sultas^  and  much  he  vexes  and  perplexes 
Maud  with  his  worldly  talk  and  folly  ;  while  she  vexes  and  pevplexfls  Idm 
by  adopting  the  tactios  of  poor  sweet  Clara  Mowbray  towards  thefal^ 
Etheringtan,  in.  ^*  chilling  his  caresses  by  the  coldness  of  her  manners, 
and  the  plainness  of  her  dresses."  But  the  ponderous  squire  gives  one 
day  a  grand  political  dinner,  followed  by  a  dance  for  tne  nuuds  and 
marriage-makers, — to  which  everybody  is  invited  except  the  mister  of 
Maud's  heart.  Se  knows  her  own  rose  garden,  though,  and  lingers  iii 
it  till  the  dancing  is  over,  and  she  comes  out  to  him  when  the  guests 
depart.  Hardly  has  she  spoken  a^  word,  when  her  brother  hurries  to  the 
ill-fated  tryst,  together  with  the  ''babe-faoed  lord."  Stormy  words 
^nsue — a  blow — a  life-and-death  struggle — the  brother  falls,  and,  with 
dying  breath,  ''the  fault  was  mine,"  he  whispers,  '*  fly!"  Que  moment 
makes  of  Maud's  lover  a  homicide  and  a  madman. 

Hien  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 

The  ghastly  Wraitii  of  on^that  I  know  ; 

And  there  rang  oa  a  sudden  a  passionate  017,    ' 

A  cr^  for  a  brother's  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears,  till  I  die,  till  I  die. 

He  goes  abroad — he  steals  through  the  hubbub  of  street  and  market,  a 
wasted  frame,  haunted  everywhere  by  a  shadow  that  flits  and  fleets  and 
will  not  let  him  be.  He  fancies  himself  dead,  long  dead,  and  buried  in 
a  shallow  grave,  only  a  yard  beneath  the  street— 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 

The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 

Beat  into  my  scalp  and  brain. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  feet, 

Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  burying, 

Ghunour  and  rumble,  and  nngiiig  and  elatter. 

And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad, 

for  I  thought  the  dead  had  peaoe,  but  it  is  not  so ; 

To  have  no  peaoe  in  the  grave,  is  that  not  sad  ? 

And  thus,  Maud  dead  and  gone,  his  life  creeps  on  a  broken  wing  through 
cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear,  unUl  at  length  the  trmnpet- 
voice  of  war  arouses  him  to  new  life  and  startles  him  into  activity  and 
hope.  War  with  Russia — war  in  defence  of  the  right,  to  bend  or  break 
an  iron  tyranny : 

And  as  months  ran  on,  and  rumour  of  battle  g^ew, 
"  It  is  time,  it  is  time,  0  passionate  heart,"  said  I 
(Por  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  oure  and  true), 
"  It  is  time,  0  passionate  heart  and  morbia  eye. 
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That  old  hTsterioal  mock-diBcase  should  die." 
And  I  stood  on  a  ciant^ck  and  mix'd  mj  hreakh 
With,  a  byal  people  shouting  a  bflttle-<9y , 
Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  % 
Eac  into  the  North,  and  battle^  and  seas  of  death. 

In  days  of  old,  it  would  have  been  required  from  the  Poet  Lsuraatey 
as  a  matter  ti  eourse,  ex  offiew^  that  he  should  lift  up  his  voice  in  fiiToar 
of  war  in  a  time  of  war  Hke  the  present  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  the  man 
to  rlorify  war  because  it  is  his  '^  plaoe"  to  do  so.  His  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  sham  Tyrteeuses  and  professional  singers  are  made.  No  quantity 
of  sack  to  guwe  and  bays  to  wear  would  bribe  one  of  his  quality  to 
ohant  the  praises  of  war,  if  his  conscience  were  on  the  side  of  peace. 
But  no  '^  base  mechanical"  laureate  of  the  old  regime,  when  poetasters 
could  not  a£ftyrd  to  keep  a  conscience,  but  wrote  odes  as  per  order, — ^no 
paid  spokesman  of  public  opinion,  without  a  will  or  an  inspiration  or 
perhaps  an  idea  of  lus  own,  could  harre  mOTe  seasonablv,  and  with  more 
official  propriety,  sunc^  the  cause  of  his  country's  pohcy,  and  glorified 
war  in  general  as  a  thing  possibly  just  and  necessary,  and  Ms  war  in 
particular  as  a  thing  actually  so,  man  the  author  of  *^  Maud^  has  ^ne, 
with  the  utmost  earaestness  and  decision.  He  exults  in  signs  that  the 
long,  long  canker  of  pesfce  is  over  and  done ;  that  no  more  shall  com- 
merce be  all  in  all,  and  Peace  pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  langmd 
note : 

IVhy  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  ot  Peace  ?  we  luv^e  made  them  a  corse. 

Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own ; 

And  lost  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cam,  is  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  hent  of  the  citioen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hoyrtiistone  P 

Peace  sitting  under  her  oli?e,  and  sinning  the  daa^s  gone  liy, 
When  the  poor  are  hovdl'd  and  hustled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine» 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie ; 
Peace  in  her  viney^ — ^yes ! — but  a  company  forges  the  wine. 

And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head. 
Till  the  filthy  bv-lwe  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
While  chalk  ana  alum  aiul  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life. 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm^d,  for  the  viHaoous  centre-bits 
Ghind  on  the  watchful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  ni^^ts, 
While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  hist  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  eiimson  iigbto. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee. 
And  Timonr-Mammon  grins  ona  nib  of  children's  b^oes. 
Is  it  pcAce  or  war  ?  better,  war !  loud  war  bv  land  and  by  sea» 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam. 
That  the  smootn-fiiced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheatmg  yardwand,  home. 

A  cynical  bitterness,  relieved  with  touches  of  grim  humour,  pervades 
this  remarkable  poem.    It  is  rife  with  invectives  against  the  Manchester 
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school  (induding  a  full-length  of  a  certain  '^  broad-hrim'd  hawker  of  holy 
things,  whose  ear  is  stufb  with  his  cotton"),  and  denunciations  of  this  the 
**  wretchedest  age  since  Time  began,'*  when  shams,  lying  thoughts,  lying 
words,  lying  deeds,  are  the  cnder  of  the  day.  Thus  facii  indignatio  a 
good  many  of  the  versus  ;  and  to  some  past  admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
the  Terses  will  seem  to  haye  suffered  aoconfingly,  while  new  admirers  will 
be  won  by  the  eneigy  with  which  he  sings  a  new  song,  set  with  such 
mdodiotu  meaning,  to  his  wdl-stringed  lute.  "  Maud"  is  distinguished 
by  a  singular  variety  of  metrical  forms;  some  of  them  a  little  hanh  and 
ragged,— occasional  passages  indeed  there  are  of  an  impracticably  pro- 
saic sound :  there  is  a  witch,  however,  as  Mrs.  H.  N.  Coleridge  once 
said,  in  Tennyson's  poetry,  and  though  no  great  part  of  her  witching 
power  may  reside  in  newness  of  metre,  it  is  perhaps  rash  even  to  hazara 
a  eonjecture  on  the  properties  of  such  a  subtle  enchantress,  or  to  say  how 
inch  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not  bewitch.  The  intervals  of 
tenderness  come  in  with  enhanced  beauty  from  the  gloom*  and  cynicism 
of  the  general  strain— such  verses,  for  example,  as  compose-  §  xi.,  and  the 
estate  appeal  **  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  and  ^e  expatriated 
lover's  retrospect  of  days  when  he  was  wont  to  meet  her,  in  the  silent 
woody  places  of  ikne  land  that  gave  him  birth,  and  to  overhear  the  song 
of  his  ^  bifd<  widi  the  shining  head,"  his  "  own  dove  with  the  tender 
eye." 

On  the  whole — senseless  as  such  comparisons  generally,  and  odious  as 
tltey  proverbially  are,  if  we  must  compare  ^Ifeuid^  with  its  fbrerunners, 
let  it  bepronooBced  a  finer  poem  than  ''The  Princess,**  but  not  neariy  so 
rieh  in  fiioe  poetry  as  *^  In  Memorimn." 

**  The  Brodc"  is  an  idyl,  akin  to  the  maimer  of  **  Eidwin  Morris"  and 
^  Audtev  Court,"  rather  ^lan  of  *'Dora,"  or «'  The  Gardener^s  Daughter.'* 
It  introdooes  a  pretty  musical  lyric, — and  contains  a  humorous  sketch  of 
an  inveterate  old  chatterer,  whose  weary  day-long  chirping  is  likened  to 
the  ''  dry  h^h-eHwwed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass."  The  fragment 
on  *'  Wul"  is  terse  and  impressive,  but  somewhat  enigmatically  expressed. 
A  eoidial  welcome  is  prcnnised  to  Fvohseot  Bbturiee,  though  '^e^ty 
tfaouaaBd  eellegeHKyaneus'*  shoidd  thunder  Anathema  at  him — a  welcome 
to  tbe  poet's  Me  of  Wight  home,  in  a  '^  eardess^order^d  garden  dose  to 
the  ridge  of  a  noUe  dom,"  with  groves  of  pine  on  dther  hand  to  break 
the  \hSk  of  winter,  *^  and  fbrther  on,  the  hoaiy  Channel  tumbles  a  breaker 
on  chalk  and  sand."  With  the  verses  in  memortam  of  WdQington  and 
of  Balaldava,  the  public  are  already  &fniliar.  We  dose  Ihe  book  with  a 
ngh,  a  twofold  sigh  ;  one,  of  regret,  at  reaching  its^w  so  soon ;  the 
ouier,  of  longing,  to  meet  again  and  speedily  a  nnnstrel  for  whom  nature 
aad  art  have  done  so  much. 
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A  DEATIGHT  OP  POISON 

Jn  a  small  hut  populous  town  to;arards  the  West  of  Eoglaiidy  ihet^ 
occurred^  some  few  years  ago,  a  tragical  event  so  mjsteiious  yet  fiill  of 
suspicion  in  its  details,  as  to  rival  any  fiction  put  forth  by  a  wiit^ 
of  romance,  and  by  which  the  public  curiosity  was  intensely  excited,  I 
was  at  one  Ume  intimate  with  the  fonily,  and  obtained,  in  wntbg,  from 
a  member  of  it,  the  particulars  which  I  npw  give  you. 

It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  w4te  it  (so  began  jy^s  HaQiwelL's  letter), 
but  you  knew  my  dear  sister  before  you  left  home  for  India,  and  are 
naturally  anxious  about  her  fate.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  two  elder 
ones,  I  and  Lucy,  have  prospered  in  the  school  we  established  in  London. 
Mary,  who  was  much  younger  than  we  were,  married  Dr.  Goring,  and 
they  were  prosperous  too — as  we  always  thought — and  happy  in  each 
other.  She  went  with  him  to  his  home  in  Middlebury,  which  was  an 
easy  day's  journey  from  London,  where  he  had  a  large  and  sucoessfdl 
practice.  A  piece  of  good  fortune  hi^pened  to  Mary  aner  her  marriage : 
her  godmother  left  her  an  annuity  of  300/.  a  year,  which  was  to  relapse 
back  at  her  death. 

Dr,  Goring  (but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  he  was  not  **  Dr."  Goring : 
^*  Matthew  Goring,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,"  that  was  all  he  was ;  only 
the  townsfolk  in  Middlebury  would  style  him  '*  Dr.,"  as  is  the  case  some- 
times in  country  places,  and  we  fell  into  the  same  habit)  was  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanlike  man,  generous  and  a£BEtble,  and  a  favourite  with  all,  espe- 
cially the  ladies — to  whom  I  used  to  think  he  was  rather  too  fond  of 
talking  nonsense ;  but  he  was  a  kind,  affectionate  husband  to  Mary.  I 
did  not  often  go  to  see  them  :  once  every  three  or  four  summers. 

They  had  been  married  about  sixteen  years  (it  seemed  nothing  to  look 
back  to !)  when  Mary  had  a  dangerous  illness  ;  and  as  it  was  our  Mid- 
summer holidays  and  leisure  time  with  me,  I  went  down  to  ItCddlebury. 
They  bad  then  six  children  (without  counting  the  infiuit  who  had  just  died), 
Mary,  the  eldest,  a  gentle,  good  girl  of  fifteen,  just  like  her  mother.  I 
found  my  sister  Ul  indeed,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  I  did  little  but  watch 
by  her  bedside. 

Now  I  am  i^t  to  take  likes  and  dislikes,  whwi  I  meet  with  strangers 
for  the  first  time.  People  say  it  is  prejudice ;  so  I  suppose  it  is :  but  it 
is  a  prejudice  sometimes  for,  and  sometimes  against.  And  I  may  mention, 
in  defence  of  this  <<  prejudice"  (which  I  can  no  more  keep  from  me  than 
I  can  keep  the  moon  firom  shining  on  my  house),  that  I  never  yet  found 
the  instinct  to  mislead  me.  There  was  a  governess  when  I  went  down 
to  Dr.  Goring's  this  time,  a  Miss  Howard.  Sufficiently  well-looking,  she 
was,  with  a  colourless  face  and  a  very  subdued  tone  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, so  remarkably  gentle  as  to  impart  the  idea  (to  me,  at  least)  that  it 
was  more  assumed  than  genuine.  I  took  a  strange  antipathy  to  this 
lady  when  I  first  saw  her ;  though  she  appeared  willing  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  me  :  that  instinctive  power  within  me  never  warned  me  more 
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against  any  one.     She  was  about  five-and-thirty :   but  she 
[  herself  to  look  younger. 

I  sat 'one  afternoon  in  my  sister's  room^  thinking  over  the  observations 
I  had  made  during  my  fortn^ht's  stay.  I  did  not  like  them  all.  I  saw 
my  relatives  were  living  at  a  high  rate  of  extravaffance,  and  which  no 
income— 4uch  as  tlieirs — oould  possibly  justify  :  and  I  felt  sure  that  that 
governess  was  scheming  to  attract  l^iuitthew  Goring  towards  her.  JHJey 
upon  the  slightest  inducement,  was  ever  ready  to  fSrt ;  and  Middlebury 
knew  it. 

<'  What  made  you  think  of  taking  a  governess  in  the  house,  Mary  ?" 
I  suddenly  asked,  letting  my  work,  which  was  a  new  nightcap  for  one  of 
the  children,  drop  in  my  lap. 

**  We  did  it  by  way  of  economy,"  was  Mrs.  Gorinff's  reply.  "  The 
two  girls'  sdiool-biUs  were  fnghtriilly  heavy,  and  little  Jane  is  coming 
on  now." 

^*  I  would  have  retrenched  home  expenses,  Mary,  and  have  kept  the 
children  at  school,''  I  returned.  ''  Your  rate  of  living  is  enormously  ex- 
travagant." 

"  It  really  is.  But  we  have  somehow  got  into  this  style  of  house- 
keeping, and  Matthew  would  not  like  to  retrench.  I  fear,  though  he 
will  not  acknowledge  it  to  me,  that  we  are  living  beyond  our  income. 
And  if  I  had  died  during  this  illness,  as  was  too  likely  at  one  period  of  it, 
my  annuity  would  have  oeen  lost  to  him." 

'*  Three  hundred  a  year  is  a  heavy  sum  to  lose  in  a  femily,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  as  that,**  she  quickly  replied.  '<  The  insurance 
takes  up— I  forget  exacUy  whai^  but  I  think  more  than  a  hundred  of  it." 

«  What  insurance  ?"  T  said. 

**  I  insured  my  life  some  years  ago.  Did  I  never  tell  you  of  it  ?  I 
should  think  I  did." 

But  she  had  not.     I  never  heard  of  it  till  then. 

*'  It  was  after  a  very  bad  confinement,  when  Jane  was  bom,"  my  sister 
went  on.  ^*  They  thought  then  that  I  should  lose  my  life,  and  so  did  I 
think  it.  And  whilst  I  lay  here,  getting  better,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
though  I  could  not  continue  the  annuity  to  my  children,  I  might  insure 
my  life  with  part  of  it,  and  thus  secure  them  something.  So  I  insured 
it  for  3000^" 

'^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said.  ^*  Your  husband  ought  to  insure 
his." 

**  He  has  often  talked  of  it,  but  has  never  been  able  to  spare  the  money. 
We  live  quite  up  to  our  income,  Hestei^-or  beyond  it." 

*^  Whidi  is  the  height  of  imprudence.  Suppose  you  were  both — sup- 
pose anythinfi^  were  to  happen  to  you  both,  tnere  would  be  absolutely 
nothing  for  we  children  but  this  three  thousand  pounds." 

^^  Nothing.     Except  the  ftomiture  and  any  book  debts." 

^'  Six  children,  and  only  three  thousand  pounds,"  I  mused,  ^'  whatever 
would  become  of  them  ?"  And  I  put  on  my  considering-cap  again,  and 
began  to  work  out  an  idea  which  had  been  haunting  me  for  some  days. 
*'  Mary,"  I  said,  after  a  while,  ^*  suppose  I  relieve  you  of  one  of  the  ffi^ 
Mary,  ii  you  can  spare  her,  and  take  her  to  London  with  me^  and  finish 
her  education,  ftee  of  expense  to  you,  could  you  not  put  the  other  two  to 
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Mhooi,  HaAmeg^  tbe  gomiiMw^  ttiid  xetPtoeh  yovr  lione  atpwcig  ?   Yvm 
nudit  retrench  them,  it  seems  to  me,  by  one-U^  and  yet  life  ktvofieieBk 

^  I  am  foite  villiiig  t»  BsArench,  if  j<m  <an  bring  MaWhen  ittto  the 
t^''  Mid  Mrs.  Qamg.     *"  B«t  do  yen  bdieve  it  wciM  be 
to  ^ne  e?eii  two  ofaiMrea  at  abhool,  dian  to  keep  n 

r 

<<  Tea  Ido,**  wwmy  deoded  aMwer«  <<  If  I  «n  to  Mp  ia  Aia  aafe- 
ter  at  all,  Mary,  Miss  Howard  must  leave." 

I  anppoae  I  spdce  too  poiotediy,  aod  ao  overdi#t  my  wmA,  6r  my 
sister  looked  at  om,  and  a  warm  BnA  eame  into  ber  face. 

'<  Hester  !  you  do  not  like  Miss  Howard  ?" 

"  She  joay  be  m  good  iartruetress,"  I  ctMty  answered,  *^  bet,  in  my 
opinion,  is  act  altogether  a  desirable  pemn  to  retain  in  yo«r  ho«a|  tiso 
guide  and  companion  of  Mary." 

^  I  see  what  yoo  think,''  eried  my  sister,  nerwetidy  ihrowing  one  arm 
oat  of  bad — ^  yoa  think  she  is  too  fiamiliar  widi  my  husband." 

*'  Her  manners  are  certainly  not  what  I  approTC,''  I  obsenred. 

^'  But  yo«  know  that  llfatthew  talks  ana  kog^  with  etery  one," 
again  said  Mrs.  Gorii^.  **  And  some  youi^  woaron  are  so  vaiii  aa  ta 
mistake  that  br  pointed  atteatioiM." 

^*  There's  net  much  kasm  in  hushing  and  talking,  when  it's  eonfined 
to  that,"  I  growled,  feeling  angiy  with  li^itthew  in  my  heart,  ^  but  Us 
children's  govemess  should  be  an  exception,  even  fix>m  this." 

"  So  I  told  him,"  said  my  sister,  '^  for  I  did  remonstrate  with  bun  on» 
day  abeot  it.  In  the  diawing-room,  in  my  presence,  he  will  pay  her 
more  attention  than  be  does  me ;  at  tha  dioDer-tdble  the  same:  onoe^  m 
coming  home  late  at  night,  he  gave  her  his  arm^  and  left  bem  to  walk  with 
Mary;  and  he  seems  to  talk  to  her  about  all  sorts  of  confideotbl  filings, 
often  in  a  whisper— family  matters,  money  matters,  which  ought  to  be 
conversed  on  only  with  me.  I  believe,  too,  they  go  out  walking  together, 
or,  rather,  jotn  each  other  when  they  get  ootsioe  the  town,  wmch  is  venr 
bad  on  Miss  Howard's  part  But  it  is  not  so  oraeh  the  bore  &et  of  aU 
this  that  I  dielike,  as " 

^  As  what  ?**  I  adEed,  findii^  Mary  heskote. 

*^  Their  aaanners  to  each  «ther— though  I  soarcely  know  how  to  expras 
what  I  mean.  They  are  more  considerate,  more  tender,  implyii^,  seem* 
ingfy,  a  mutual  understanding  between  theaeelves  and  against  me.  But 
I  must  do  my  husband  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe  he  never  woidd 
have  thought  ef  all  this  birt  for  her  fimt  advances  to  him.  Imw  them, 
quiet  and  covert  as  they  were." 

^  And  seeiag  thb,  noting  this,  you  can  havee  kept  that  woman  in  your 
house?"  I  uttered. 

'*  Hester,  at  times  I  have  been  on  Ihe  very  point  of  discharging  her, 
but  then  the  thoufi;ht  has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  may  be  all  nothing,  diat 
Matthew's  attractive  maimers  may  be  alone  in  fault,  and  that  I  might  be 
depriving  the  children  of  a  good  instructress,  tbroi^  an  absurd,  jealooi 
duBoera.  When  I  spoke  to  Matthew,  as  I  told  you,  he  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  wondered  how  I  could  be  so  very  ridiculous.  So  I  dropped  die 
sid^t,  thinking  I  was,  perhaps,  ridiculous.  But  has  the  idea  stnsdk 
you,  Hester,  during  your  short  stay,  that  tfaeve  is  too  good  an  under- 
standing between  her  and  my  huslxuid  ?" 
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I  veiT  h—t  ^hicm^  they  generally  mean  nothing.'' 

<<  H 1  tkivglit  thin  was  aaydnag  wrong  batwem  tb^ 
poor  nster — ''  Ido  not  mean  really  wrong/*  she  added,  intanBtHig  kmi^ 
•<oroaneI^M<;»«adoMiUnot»iaipMkthat^---h«iif  ItLMi^theie 
waa  wmj  poshhre  atteofaoMBt,  that  he  kmd  her  as  he  onoe  lo^  mm,  I 
tiunk  it  wndd  kill  me.  I  have  lain  bene,  when  I  wm  s*  the  woiit» «»  < 
jnring  up  a  pictoie  ai^uelf  goM  and  ioigotteii»  aad  ske  tke  seoMid 
Botinr  of  iM  ohiUbaii.'' 

""  Now,  Iteiy^  you  aM  going  fi!om  «M  oitMma  to  the  odMc,**  I  n^^ 
itntod.  But  iribnt  nwre  I  would  harpe  said  was  iateimpted  hy  tlw 
entrance  of  the  sick-nurse,  Mrs.  GiD,  who  came  to  take  my  pboe:  aod  I 
went  4own  itaiii  to  find  my  farothar^-lMr. 

I  had  heard  Urn  oome  in  not  long  before,  and  pappeoed  I  shonU  Sad 
him  in  the  lozgery.  This  siugery  bid  two  entnanoes  to  it :  oae,  faading 
from  the  pasnge»  jast  paat  £e  door  of  the  diniag^parlour;  the  other, 
jErom  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  passage  door,  by  whioh 
I  was  aAMt  to  antar,  was  pushed-to,  hut  not  dosed,  and  as  I  was  going 
to  posh  it  op«i,  Iheard  the  voiee  of  Mm  Howard  iiMida.  I  ha^s^  uL  my 
life,  endeavoured  to  be  hooooraUe  in  my  aotions,  and  I  hope  I  hata 
riianned  evwytlmig  mean ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duly  to  kstea  than. 

*^  I  shall  soon  heooma  a  dieaust  if  you.  bestow  these  pains  upoB  bm^^ 
she  was  saying,  with  her  softy  iasiaoatingaooentyfidUeai  she  was.  ^And 
wkatislUir 

**  Oh,  that's  a  very  common-place  article,"  responded  the  waeay  laiae 
of  ay  brotbnsin-law— ^<<  that's  castor  oil.*" 

*'  Oh  dear  I    And  this  next  ?" 

"^  That's  mooe  eooMKNi  stilL    It  is  distilled  water.** 

**  Tlmt  iittb  bottle,  up  tbero,  kbelled  '  Poison'— it  is  always  by  itsdf 
in  that  same  place,  I  observe— 4s  it  prussie  acid  ?" 

''No;  bat  a  poisoa  quite  as  deadly.     It  is  a  prsparatkm  of  stry^nia." 

<«  How  is  it  admiaistersd  ?" 

''  A  very  minute  portion  taken  in  water  would  destroy  life.  Shall  I 
try  it  upon  yoma?" 

V  IFoaU  yea?"  she  marmared,  with  aa  afieotalMa  of  suhaoissnfie  tsa- 
daniess.     **  I  will  g^ve  you  leava  to  do  so  if  yoo  wish." 

«<My  dariiag  gM,"  he  replied,  ''you  know  I  weald  rather  try  it  upoa 
ny  own." 

Then  came  a  siieaoe,  and  I  nushed  open  the  door :  bat  any  I  aever 
speak  truth  again,  if  I  did  not  nrst  hear  a  aound  like  a  kiss.  Matthew 
Goring  had  got  bier  haad  in  his,  aad  was  whispering,  and  she  stood  there, 
passively,  her  hand  passivisly  restiag  there,  her  eoantenanoe  and  her  eyes 
east  down  in  a  passive  attitude  of  listening.  It  was  evident  that  if  he 
was  ready  to  court,  she  was  more  than  willing  to  be  courted.  On  his 
nde— I  believe  so^  even  now — it  was  probably  only  the  nassii^  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  moment :  her  canduot  wore  an  aspect  nr  deeper  aad 
more  reprehensible.  I  hav«  asked  myself  since^  whether  I  was  blinded 
by  pr^udioe  in  thus  judging  her  to  be  worse  than  he,  and  I  cannot  biiag 
asyself  to  tUak  so.  What  harness  had  she  out  of  her  own  pt^oper  place, 
the  school  or  drawing-room  ?  what  business  had  she  to  go  hunting  to  Us 
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profesffional  apartmeots  after  him,  with  her  wicked  ezcme  of  wantiiig  to 
kam  chemistry,  and  her  soft  yoice,  sahdued  to  childlike  innooenoe  ? 

I  think  we  all  looked  rather  foolish.  The  governess  drew  her  hand 
away,  and  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  Which  she  did  with  the 
utmost  equanimity. 

^*  Dr.  Goring  is  willing  to  give  me  a  little  insight  into  the  matter  of 
drugs  and  chemistry,"  she  began,  <'  so  I  endeavour,  in  my  few  leisure 
moments,  to  profit  by  his  kindness.  A  woman,  as  instructress  of  youth, 
cannot  know  too  much  :  do  you  think  she  can,  IkGss  Halliwell  ?" 

'<  I  think  a  woman  may  acquire  an  insight  into  things  entirely  unfitted 
for  her,  unless  she  takes  care  what  she  is  about,"  I  answered,  quite 
aaragdy.  *'  A  knowledge  of  drugs  is  not  necessary  for  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Goring^s  daughters." 

She  said  no  more  to  me,  but  turned  away  and  thanked  him  in  a 
modest,  retiring  tone,  perfectly  charming — to  any  one  who  had  not  seen 
her  wiUi  her  hand  lying  in  his,  and  heara  his  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

'^  Matthew,"  I  sharply  said,  for  I  felt  terribly  cross,  ''  all  tnis  must  be 
put  an  end  to." 

'^  What  must  be  put  an  end  to  ?"  he  inquired,  busying  himself  with 
his  tubes  and  chemical  glasses,  the  uses  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  been 
explaining  to  her,  and  whistling  with  unconcern. 

**  More  things  than  one,"  I  answered.  <*  This  familiarity  with  your 
daughters'  governess  is  growing  beyond  a  joke,  and " 

<^  You  surely  do  not  look  upon  that  nonsense  as  serious  ?"  he  inter- 
rupted, holding  a  glass  cylinder  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  to  see 
that  it  was  cleui. 

^'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  *  serious,' "  I  indignantly  said.  ^<  I  heard 
you  kiss  her." 

''  Now,  Hester,"  he  remonstrated,  laughing  provokinriy  all  the  while, 
^'  you  have  not  lived  to  these  years,  without  knowing  uiat  we  men  like 
to  snatch  a  kiss  from  a  pretty  eirl,  under  the  rose." 

"  Criri !  pretty !"  I  ejacuhited.     <'  She*s  not  much  of  either." 

^^  An  attractive  woman,  then ;  how  you  snap  one  up,  Hester.  And 
no  disloyalty  to  our  wives,  eithw." 

^'  Your  behaviour  to  Miss  Howard,  and  especiallv  hers  to  you,  is  un- 
beooming  in  itself  and  a  disgrace  to  both  of  you,  when  carried  on  in  .the 
sight  of  your  wife  and  daughters,"  I  persisted.  *^  I  say  nothing  of  my 
aster :  that  she  feels  this,  deeply,  I  have  discovered  to-day,  but  her 
retiring,  generous  disposition  induces  her  to  bear  in  silence  what  few 
wives  would  do.  But  your  daughter !  Mary  b  of  an  age  to  see  and 
understand  these  things.    Miss  Howard  must  leave." 

*^  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  whether  she  leaves  or  not,"  responded  the 
gentleman,  with  the  most  apparent  unconcern*  ^*  But  who  uie  deuce  is 
to  take  care  of  the  children,  if  von  send  her  away?  and  Mary  ill  in 
bed!" 

^'  That  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration,"  I  remarked.  <<  Have  I 
your jpermisrion  to  discharge  Miss  Howard  ?" 

*^  Wdl,  I  don't  know.  "  It  will  look  absurdly  strange :  and  so  un- 
necessary. You  do  her  great  injustice,  Hester,  and  me  too,  if  yon 
think  there's  anything  wrong.  What  do  you  suf^KMe  I  care  for  Misi 
Howard?" 
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«  That  yon  *  care'  for  her  to  any  extent  I  do  not  fear,"  I  replied, 
^  for  when  a  woman,  he  she  youne  or  gettbg-on  in  life,  so  far  forgets 
berself  as  to  step  hetween  man  and  wife— to  endearour  to  worm  herself 
elandestinely  into  his  afiections,  all  respect  for  that  woman  leares  his 
mind,  and  though  he  may  frequent  her  society  for  the  amusement  of  tfie 
hour,  ibat  woman  has  lost  for  him  her  greatest  charm." 

<<  Egad,  you  are  right  there,  Hester  I"  cried  Dr.  Goring.  <<  When  a 
single  woman  laigseB  into  a  flirtation  with  a  married  man,  and  takes  pains 
to  conceal  it  from  the  world  and  the  wife,  we  set  her  down  as  a  silly 
fool,  who  might  become  something  worse  if  she  were  tempted." 

*^  Just  so.  The^  suit  you  for  amusement,  but  ihey  are  not  sndi  as 
you  would  place  m  your  home  and  at  your  hearth.  Many  a  married 
man  has  his  ^amusemeut'  in  diis  way,  and  will  haye  it,  I  suppose :  but 
whoever  is  placed  about  your  wife  and  diildren,  be  it  friend,  goremess, 
or  servant,  snould  be  made  an  exception  to  your  rule  of  admiration.^ 

'^I  dedare  I  don't  much  admire  Miss  Howard,"  he  laughed.  ^'I 
think  the  admiration  is  mostly  on  her  side.'' 

"  I  think  it  is,"  I  answered,  dryly.  <<  And  that  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered  it  the  more  incumbent  on  you  to  discourage  it." 

Was  his  indifference  put  on  ?     I  have  often  wondered,  since. 

**  And  now  to  somethmg  else  that  must  be  put  a  stop  to,"  I  continued. 
**  I  told  you,  Matthew,  there  were  more  things  than  one." 

"  To  my  chemical  experiments  P'  he  asked,  by  way  of  mocking  me. 

^  To  your  house  extravagance.  Mary  says  you  are  putting  by  nothing 
out  of  your  income." 

**  Putting  by  I    I  should  think  not     The  booths  on  the  other  leg." 

**  Yet  you  must  be  in  the  reompt  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  a  year." 

'*Not  much  less,  with  Marys  money.  But  look  at  the  expenses, 
Hester — ^the  servant  the  horses,  the  carriaee,  the  visiting,  die  children! 
Matthew's  schod-Ull,  for  last  year,  was  ^ghty  pounds." 

''  Tou  might  live  upon  five  hundred,  and  put  by  the  rest  You  ought 
to  do  it" 

'<  We  *  might'  live  upon  two  hundred,  I  suppose,  if  we  were  driven  to 
it  But  I  must  keep  up  my  position  in  the  town,  and  that  cannot  be 
dcme  with  less  than  I  spend." 

^*  Yes  it  can,"  I  earnestly  added.  **  You  do  not  need  the  carriage, 
you  do  not  need  so  many  servants,  and  you  do  not  need  to  give  your 
extravagant  dinner  and  evening-parties.  I  am  going  to  run  away  with 
Mary,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  woman  I  can  turn  her  out  I  will  promise 
you  that  she  shall  not  be  a  second  Miss  Howard.  The  other  two  giris 
you  can  put  to  school.  If  I  were  mistress  here,  Matthew,  I  know  I 
eould  diminish  your  expenses  one-half,  and  only  lop  off  superfluities,  no 
comforts,  no  essentials." 

**  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could,  then,"  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured, 
but  incredulous,  curl  on  his  lip.  '*  Our  bills  are  confoundedly  heavy,  and 
I  don't  always  know  where  to  pick  up  the  money  to  meet  them." 

He  put  on  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  for  he  had  to  attend  a  consultation,  but 
I  stopped  him  to  say  that  I  should  at  once  discharge  Miss  Howard. 

^^  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must,"  was  his  reply,  standing  still  and 
looking  at  roe.  ''But  you  cannot  turn  her  out  of  the  house  as  you 
would  a  dog — ^you  don't  mean  that     She  must  have  a  month's  notice." 
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•^IfBheinnBisiqMnil,''  I  giumUad  to  ajmIT,  tt  I  wni  to  WmIc  far 
die  ffOTenieM.  But  I  Uk  that  any  wonao,  with  a  spark  o£  cUioacjy 
wcoU  prefer  to  leave  at  onec,  Bsder  the  cifemiMlaacet. 

I  entaied  mto  no  partieolan  with  Miv  Howard;  I  did  not  alhide  to 
the  fceno  of  the  saigenr ;  bat  I  said  dut  Dr.  and  Mn.  Geemg  kadeoano 
to  the  resolution  of  nakiB^  a  change.  They  were  aboat  to  plaae  tUr 
diiMghtenr  at  s^ool,  and  had  no  fiirAer  occasion  far  her  servioes,  and 
that  she  might  leave  at  her  eaiHcst  convenience. 

^  I  cannot  kare  without  my  proper  notice,''  she  exchomed,  tmiing  as 
white  as  a  sheet  ^The  agreonent  widi  Urs.  Crcmg  wae  a  aionthni 
BOtieo  on  ebber  side.* 

^Then  I  give  it  yott  now,"  I  said;  and  there  I  stopped  and  hisiintsi. 
Bat  I  thought  it  better  to  go  cm  with  what  I  waa  aboat  to  sagr.  **J^^ 
I  suggest,  MiM  Howard,  tlmt  for  dw  mondi  yon  insist  upon  leawininy 
here,  your  mannen  to  Dr.  Goring-  may  he  diaraeteriied  by  moraiemve 
and  cireamepection  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  retorted.        • 

^It  wotdd  be  soperfinous  to  tell  yon,  sinee  you  must  wdl  miderstand 
my  meaning,"  I  replied.  **Bot  I  may  observe,  far  jmr  fatnre  gniilMBe^ 
that  if  a  younff  woman  knew  how  entirely  she  forfeits  reepect  when  she 
lapasB  into  undue  intimacy  with  a  married  man,  the  respect  not  only  of 
the  world,  Imt  rfkimy  we  should  see  less  of  this  selfish  and  tiioaghtkm 
condsct  than  we  are  compelled  now  to  see.  When  an  Mmnarried  woman 
sdfem  heis^  to  fell  into  tins  dieoreditable  iniimaoy,  she  atanda  fittio 
chance,  let  me  tell  you,  of  ever  becoming  a  married  one.** 

''That  |»cobehly  is  the  cause  of  your  beings  efein  singfe,**  ska  burst 
forth,  sendmg  a  sneer  at  my  soven-and-ferty  ycam 

«^Noy  thank  God,"  I  fervently  responded.  "^  My  princqplci  snd  self- 
eslnm  have  not  yet  sunk  so  km  as  to  suffer  me  to  step  between  mam 
and  wife.  A  woman,  a  single  woman,  who  con  stoop  to  fiirt  with  a 
married  asm,  to  draw  him  to  her  side,  legardlem  of  the  oatiage  to  dm 
feelings  of  his  wife,  is  guilty  of  as  great  a  crime  as  are  tbose  poor  feUoa 
cpeatures  who  set  ^msehes  oat  to  lead  men  into  guilt  And  thiaopbioQ 
ia  Dr.  Goring's  as  well  as  mine.  Mover  you  descend  again  to  play 
yourself  off  upon  a  married  man.  Miss  Howard:  he  will  not  tismk  jom 
feritkng.** 

She  looked  round  the  room  witii  her  livid  feoe,  Kvid  with  anger.  I 
timught  she  was  lodcing  for  something  to  dvowat  me,  and  to  aiosd  tksit^ 
and  any  further  unpleasantness,  I  quitted  the  parkmr,  reminding  her  that 
as  that  was  the  1st  of  Jnly,  tibe  day  of  her  departure  wonld  he  the  Ist  of 
August. 

That  same  evenmg,  after  tea,  I  was  sittmg  widi  Mrs.  OeEmg,  when 
my  eldest  niece  came  in  to  the  chamber. 

^  Mamma,"  die  mid,  "  Bfrs.  Stone  and  Emily  have  sent  fior  me  in^ 
and  to  tdce  my  muric     May  I  go  P* 

<'  Yes,  if  you  Hke,  Mary,"  ref^ed  mj  s»ter.     ^  Whereas  FraMes  ?* 

*  I  tlunk  she  is  in  the  nursery,  dressing  Jane's  dolL'* 

''  Then  where's  ISkm  Howard  ?" 

^  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  was  Mary's  answer.  ^'  I  saw  her,  after  tea, 
m  the  garden  with  papa." 

That  was  ewmgh  for  me,  and  down  stain  I  went.  «'TheioshaHheaa 
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;  «nt  by  wqr  of  the  sniger^r:  not  heeaaae  I  wasted  to  itud  into  th* 
gnrdn  ligrthe  more  pmste  inj^  bni  btcaaae  I  dHnghttlMy  aigfat  be  at 
that  excuse  of  dieir  chemicals  again.  The  surgeij  was  anpitj.  I 
ikM^hbthB  garden  wm^  at  &at»  but «  I  stood  in  the  eciBMr»  jak  oat- 
nde  the  little  sorgeij  door,  I  beard  dia  aooBd  of  ssbdned  mcm  in  tbe 


^  the  sartaali  ia  the  kiAcbm. 

Thej  did  not  see  me  come  up:  the  door  of  the  summer-houtt  &fiad 
tk  adicr  sidfr-attU  t£  tbe  gwden.  The  first  words  I  vaa  new  esioagfa 
la  baaa  waie  freia  bar. 

<' What  right  has  she  to  come  down,  and  aiaka  tbeM  cbaagM^  and 
iatafefe  in  jomr  household?  Yaa  mast  have  tibe  temper  of  an  aagei  to 
paitai^withit.'' 

tt  Tkm  tnitb  is,  my  dear  (it  was  bis  Mce  mom},  tiiat,  as  I  hinled  te 
yaai»  I  an  dnined  ij,  and  ready  to  oateh  at  straws.  Mn.  Gonag  has 
»a  mpitten  that  my  enbarrasanaiAs  are  serious:  bat  if  we  go  en  at  our 
present  rate  of  living  we  shan't  long  go  on  at  aU.  If  we  can  letrendi 
eopeaies, aaJ  so  patdi  up  mattem^  eaqposnre  aiay  beavoided.  Ifiss  Halli- 
wesl'a  oAr  ef  talnog  Mwy  is  a  great  belp^  now  tiiat  tbe  most  espeanfa 
pariadofheredacatiottisaocMBgon:  b^  sbe  does  this  only  en  ooofitioa 
that  die  othan  sbdU  be  pat  te  sdiecA." 

<^  She  has  tab«i  a  dislike  to  aie^"  mumured  tbe  bdy,  in  a  swee% 
piaiatiae  tone^     "OU  laaids'  ptekidiees  are  unlatfaooEiaUe.^ 

Tbift  was  ^ed»  from  hei^  with  her  five-and-thuty  yean!  I  imft 
know  what  answer  Matthew  made.     I  heard  aoae* 

<' Yea  Me  a  little  in  d^?^  abe  went  en  to  ask. 

^  JoH^  wefl  de^  ia  it/' mm  hit  reply.  ^  It  would  take  soma  baadteds 
ie  as«  me  ^m/" 

^3km,  Goring  hae  pfoperftgr^  I  have  beard.  Can  yon  not  make  it 
avaihd>]er 

<^  JAifl.  Clofliag'a  money  is  an  ammity,  and  k  dies  with  ber.'' 

"AUofitr 

"AH    Bat  her  life  is  insmad  for  three  tboaaaadponndsk'' 

*^  What  a  help  that  would  be  to  you.  It  wauld  free  yoa,  and  cbubly 
fine  2^    Wbatagoodtbinflpi" 

<<Why,  you  speak,''  laughed  Matthew,  <' as  if  it  west  soraeddng 
aaaung  to  ma  tosnonow.  My  ever  having  it  ie  the  Mosfe  reomte  eon- 
tisigeney  ia  tbe  wodld.  She  may  outlive  me.  And,  if  not»  Mm.  Gmng 
intends  that  money  to  go  to  the  children,  not  to  pay  off  my  eztiava- 
ganees.''  Theie  is  ah? aye  a  little  oorner  of  thankftdneas  ia  my  heart 
wiwn  I  thi^E  of  that  santenee,  and  of  Matthew's  cbeemig,  hearty  expre9i> 
sion  when  he  gave  utterance  to  it.  It  seems  to  repeat  over  te  me  dait 
be  was  not  tbe  guilty  Ba&»  tbe  man  widi  murder  on  hie  aoul,  thai  some 
hare  sinee  deemed  ham, 

'^Mai.  Chnng^s  life  seems  a  precarioas  ttae^"  she  went  on;  ^  she  is 
alwavs  ailmg.  I  am  sure  if  the  three  thousand  pounds  yoo  speak  of 
sheald  dn^  in,  it  woaU  be  your  duty  to  mabe  use  of  it.  Toar  ease  and 
eeaafoai  sbcndd  be  peiamoiint  to  every  other  eonsideratioa." 
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I  fear  ft  feefing  of  pontiye  hatred  rote  in  my  heart  when  I  heard  her 
thus  make  light  of  the  life  of  my  dear  sitter,  and  hit  wife.  I  ga?ie  a 
great  cough  to  let  them  know  I  was  there,  and  walked  round  to  ihe 
front  of  the  arbour. 

She  came  out  then,  but  not  beferel  sawhim  draw  hit  arm  from  round 
her  waitt,  and  she  went  towards  the  house. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Frances  ?"  I  said  to  her. 

'*  With  her  sister,"  replied  Dfiss  Howard. 

''She  is  in  the  Idtchen  with  the  servants,"  I  retorted.  **  And  I  ^[h 
prehend  Mrs.  Goring  would  not  approve  of  her  making  them  her  com- 
panions." 

I  taid  no  more.  1£  I  had,  I  nufffat  have  said  too  mudi ;  and  I  reeo- 
lutely  bit  my  lip  to  impose  self-^nce.  My  gentleman  had  stontered 
off  towards  tne  y^etaUes. 

I  did  not  see  much,  afUr  that»  durine  my  stay.  To  be  sure,  I  was  out 
a  good  deal  then,  calling  on  old  friends,  and  sometimes  to  spend  tlie 
evening,  so  that  those  two,  if  they  wished,  may  have  found  opportuiuties 
of  beine  together  without  my  knowing  of  it  My  sister  was  impromg 
in  heal£,  imd  sat  up  for  several  hoijurs  each  day,  bat  she  did  not  lesre 
her  room  yet 

Our  own  pupils  were  coming  back  to  ut  the  10th  of  July:  for  we 
have  never  rollowed  the  pernicious  custom  of  giving  five  or  six  weeks' 
holiday :  and  on  the  7th  I  returned  home,  there  beinflr  several  household 
matters  I  wished  to  arrange  with  my  sister  Lucy  before  they  came.  I 
took  Frances  widi  me :  Mrs.  Groring,  in  her  weak,  nervous  state  seemed 
unwiUing  to  part  with  Mary,  who  could  now  make  herself  useful  in  many 
ways:  and  we  quitted  Middlebury  early  in  the  morning,  readnng  London 
and  home  the  same  evening. 

I  was  up  betimes  the  next  day :  I  am  always  an  early  riser :  but  we 
breakfested  later  than  usual,  for  at  eighti  o'clock  Franoes  was  still  sleep- 
ing. We  would  not  begin  without  ner,  and  yet  did  not  like  to  disturb 
her,  for  she  was  tired,  poor  child,  with  her  journey,  so  that  it  was  past 
nine  when  we  sat  down  to  breakfest 

I  was  pouring  out  the  second  cups  of  tea  when  the  postman's  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  our  cook — the  other  servants  being  at  iliat 
hour  engaged  in  their  up-stairs  duties— came  in  with  a  letter. 

**  Twopence,  ma'am,"  said  oook. 

^  Twopence  1"  I  answered,  divmg  into  my  podcet,  "  who  can  havesent 
a  letter  unpaid  ?" 

'*  It  is  to  ask  for  a  prospectus,  no  doubt,"  observed  my  aster,  who  had 
taken  the  letter,  while  I  paid  cook.  <<But  it  has  the  MiddMnny  post- 
mark!" 

'<  It  is  Mary's  writing,  I  am  sure.  Aunt  Hester,"  observed  the  little  girl ; 
'<  and  what  a  great  sprawling  seal  she  has  put !  She  has  been  getting  at 
papa's  wax,  too,  for  it's  black." 

1  took  the  letter  out  of  Lucy's  hand,  and  a  sort  of  unpleasant  tVMdor 
came  over  me  when  I  gated  on  the  black  seaL  Mary  Goring  in  her 
litUe  notes  to  her  young  fiiends,  was  so  fond  of  dbplaying  her  bine- 
scented  wax.    Why  had  she  now  used  black  ? 

lopened  the  letter :  it  was  blotted  as  if  written  and  folded  in  haste, 
and  but  a  few  words  were  in  it  I  ran  my  eye  hastily  over  tfaesa,  and 
screamed  out    Had  my  life  depended  on  my  not  screaming,  I  oould 
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liot  hare  bdped  myielf,  the  shodc  was  so  terrible.  Though  I  have  great 
oommand  over  mj  fe^ngs  in  general :  how  else  should  I  be  fit  to  train 
die  young? 

^  Oh  come  back  to  us,  my  dear  Annt  Hester!  Mamma  is  dead. 
And  they  say  she  is  poisoned.  Papa  is  crying  dreadfolly.  Come 
directly.    Your  a£bctionate  nieoe, 

'^MabtGobiho.'' 

Now  were  not  those  words  enough  to  make  me  scream? 

I  went  at  once.  I  sent  cook  out  for  a  cab,  taking  off  my  gingham 
dress  and  potting  on  my  black  nlk  one,  while  she  was  gone,  and  my 
ahswl  and  bonnet,  and  when  she  came  back  in  it  I  was  ready,  and  drove 
away  to  the  Paddington  railway  station.  I  left  the  letter  with  Lucy, 
bat  we  did  not  tell  Frances.  I  only  said  to  her  that  her  mamma  was 
not  so  well     Yoong  g^ls  are  easily  satisfied. 

I  could  not  get  m  till  the  twelve  o'clock  train,  and  it  was  night  when 
die  Bfiddkbury  omnibus — which  had  to  take  me  the  concluding  miles  of 
my  journey — ^reached  Mddlebuiy.    I  trust  I  shall  never  again  have  to 

Csuch  a  day  as  that  was.  My  suspense  and  anxiety  were  hsjrd  to 
Sometimes  I  Mt  as  if  the  railway  train  did  not  go  quick  enough, 
and  that  I  must  rise  firom  my  seat  and  try  to  fly  over  the  intervenmg 
distance ;  at  others,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  so  horrible  could  have  hap- 
pened, and  that  ^Mary's  letter  must  have  been  a  dream.  A  eentleman, 
m  die  same  carriaffe,  oflered  me  the  Times  to  read.  I  took  it  and  held 
it  before  my  eyes,  but  the  letters  seemed  to  swim,  and  when  I  did  get  to 
read  a  sentence,  I  could  not  understand  it.  So  I  thanked  him,  and  put 
it  down  agun. 

I  knoc^Bd  when  I  got  to  my  broiher-in-law's ;  very  softly,  aa  became 
a  house  where  there  was  death.  Susan  opened  the  door,  die  housemaid : 
a  neat^  tidy  giri  she  was.  ** Oh,  ma'am!  oh,  ma'am H*  she  exclaimed, 
pottiiM^  up  Mr  hands  when  she  saw  me.  ^'But  I  am  glad  you  are 
come. 

**Is  your  mistress— alive?"  I  asked.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
have  said  diat ;  for,  surely,  no  hope  could  have  hakei  widiin  me,  after 
the  letter. 

**  Dear  ma'am,"  she  uttered,  bursting  into  tears,  <^  alive !  she  died 
yesterday  afternoon.  Bfaster^s  in  there,'  she  added,  gendy  opening  the 
door  of  the  dining-room. 

He  was  in  there  alone,  sitting  moodily  by  the  window,  and  there  was 
no  light  in  the  room,  save  what  came  nom  the  street  ns-lamp  outside, 
throi^  the  muslin  curtains  and  the  white  blind.  Even  m  that  uncertain 
light  I  oould  see  die  traces  of  suffering — ^his  pale  foce,  his  disordered 
hair,  and  his  swollen  eyes. 

^  Oh,  Hester,  Hester!"  he'exdaimed,  coming  forward,  and  taking  bodi 
my  hands,  ""dus  is  dreadfol." 

I  camiot  remember  all  that  passed.  I  believe  I  asked  to  see  her, 
I  asked  partieulars  about  her  death,  and  I  cried  with  him.  The  inquest 
was  to  be  held  on  the  following  day,  but  it  was  already  known,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  cause  of  her  death  was  poison.  She  had  dined  at  one 
o'dodc;  and  bad  lain  down  on  the  bed  after  it  to  sleep,  as  was  usual  since 
ber  illness :  some  toast-and-water  stood  at  the  bedside;  and  when  she 
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wmAeitinfy,  mi  naked.  fnink^iSmiiiamgkYehn^  Bhmitmk 
ky  oon^biiMd  of  ite  bittar  ttstc^  feU  iat*  MovidciTe  paiB%  «ri»  fooi 
after,  died. 

^  Could  anything  have  been  put  into  the  toast-and-water?''  I  ex- 


^Soitivoaldqppear»''heana»ared;  "  bvt  it  is  s  gieat  nyMtaijJ 

<<  Then,  Matthew  Goring/'  I  rejoined,  ftamg  staadilj  at  him,  ** 
caDlMii»pakitia?^ 

*^  I  know  not,"  he  answered,  earnestly.  "  As  the  Lord  liveth  and 
looketh  down  nptm  me,  Hettm^  I  am  as  ignoraat  attd  ismwwnt  •£  this 
Wmmm  as  joo  are." 

**  Whore  was  Miss  HowM^d  at  the  time?" 

*'Ib^kBKp'*hef^eLjiaiAy  "^  you  are  peejvdieed  agaiMl  Ifiss  Boirnd, 
hat  ftr  Aa  k^  of  jostm  do  n«t  carry  it  so  far  as  to  east  thss  sasmdma 
■poQ  her.  A  gemdewomaa  of  ohaiaeter,  of  refined  feeling,  ana  yon 
would  point  to  her  as  hemg  gmky  of  a  oriiBe  Uaek  at  B^t  !** 

*^  It  ia  yen  wh»  are  bliMly  wejn^oed  in  her  &n>iir,"  I  repKod  to  him. 
<"  I  do  think  if  ska  were  pro?«d  gtolty  of  Idbis,  yo«  wmdd  not  heSawa  if 

''I shooU not»" ma Matthsfv's avowal  '^KbC  from  mj  jmmm  yos 
hint  att,  kat  baoMsa  I  fisal  bar  to  be  utterly  inoapabla  of  even  tbinlnng 
of  SMk  a  arime,  mneh  less  aammittiag  it»    Bntpay  do  not  aaactinua  lo 


a£  any  undua  psaforance  lar  ber^  fibsto^     J£,  aa  "fon  < 
hittied,  sheamiaodmaasineso  ta»  my  daatwife,  I  wish  ta^  ovy  sonl  ska  bad 
nawsf  ooms  iasida  tiia  baosa." 

**  Ay»  fha^B  alwaya  the  case  rcpaatance  wkan  it  is  too  lata*  Many 
a^maa  wauld  ba  mora  carefid  not  to  giae  his  wife  causa  far  woeaekff  if  he 
thaughtbawaasoan  to  lose  bar."  I  oaakt  ao*  he^  sayiag*  tiMt:  it'aai 
in  my  thoughts,  so  out  it  came. 

Tba  siek-fliane,  Mra  GiU,  gava  ma  the  mast  espliek  aecoaa*  of  Ais 
awful  bames%aiidIwiBmpaatitiaLber  ownwDids.  fibabadamaadmy 
siabsv  in  all  bar  ilkassanii  aall  was  a  goad.dd  soal»  hai  yary  naaasijasiansk 

*'My  poor  aussis  bad  dined  snmptuoasly^  ma'am,  far  bar  appetite  'aai 
a  coming  back  to  her.  The  wing  and  breast  of  a  fowl,  and  a  bit  of  baaaa^ 
atti  aarsley*and>battei^  aad  some  porter.  Dc  Godag^  ran  ap  wban  he 
had  daaa  eaEib^  fer them  in  the  pttioar,  with  a  dasaatar  of  aaai wiaa m 
his  hand.  <  Some  glasses,  Mrs.  Gill,'  he  said,  and  I  brought  ^em  ta  bias, 
aad  ba  pontad  out  tba^  wiaa»  My  msssis  drank  ooa  glass,  aad  ka  drank 
tso:  ka  wanted  bar  ta  bava  anouMr,  and  said  it  wouUa't  bait  hsr;  ba* 
she  said.  No,  not  as  she  had  taken  the  porter.  Sa  be  left  tba  decanter 
aa  tba  maatelpmce,  and  told  me  to  be  save  and  giya  bar  a  gkas  about 
savan.  in  tba  a^aou^^,  if  ba  waa  not  in  htmsaJf,  Than  sha  hai  dawn  oa 
Aa  bad  far  bar  afeemoon's  sleeps  aad  be  leaned  oivar  her  and  gaya  her  a 
kisa  for  if  be  di^-Aam  I~4f  he  did  admire  after  feces,  ha  was  a  anat 
affectionate  man  to  his  wife — and  went  down  ataira.  I  faUowad  bun»  to 
ga  to  my  dinnar,  only  stopping  to  poor  out  a.  glass  of  taast-aad-water  and 
put  it  by  my  missis,  as  I  always  did  in  the  aftecaooa*  Soma^mas  sba 
would  not  diink  any,  aad  sometimes  she*d  drink  it  al,  but  sHa  likad  it  to 
ba  tbare.  WeU,  ma'am,  I  went  down^  shotting  the  bsdiaam  door  after 
ma,  to  kaq»  out  Aie  noise.   I  didn't  hurry  over  my  dinner,  and  diat^s  the 


BW)  to  kaq»  out  tne  noise,  i  aum  t  nurry  over  my  amner,  and  tnari 
Ussaad  trnib,  for  I  dmught  my  missis  would  be  asleap  and  wouldn't  i 
■N^  and  I  kaoif  it  mast  kate  been  a  getting  on  for  tfasaa  wban  I 


g^ 
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hidk  wp-9km§.  Tha  bedzoom  door  wm  not  doted  then,  oahrpoahed-tOy 
80  I  knew  somebodj  kftd  beem  in  tbo  voobi  ;  in  mj  own  mmd  I  snpposod 
it  was  Miss  Maij.  I  stole  in^  «nd  looked  at  nj  miisit :  she  was  ritepmg 
aweetljy  and  I  went  wad  stood  fbra BDinnte  at  the  window,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Cos's  canriage  cobm  a  rattHng  down  the  stre^  with  her  and  Mks  in  it 
It  8to|fed  at  o«r  deor^  and  their  gfreat  oaf  of  a  fbothoy  got  down,  and 
gave  such  a  peal  upon  the  koodier  ae  dbook  llie  house.  Ay  maauB  started 
up  in  a  fright  '  What's  that  noise,  nurse  ?*  she  called  ont ;  ^  anj  ef  the 
okildren  hurt?*  '  Bless  yon,  no,  ma'am,'  says  I,  *  it's  that  dratted  knodter. 
I  wkk  fotts  wouldn't  come  a  noising  and  calling  here  iAbu  people's 
aakep  as  wants  sleep.'  And  for  nothmg,  it  weren't,  hot  to  leaTO  a  eard, 
for  the  carriage,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss,  drur  off  iq^ain.  ^  Trj  and  doie  a 
fait  mkBi%  ma'am,'  I  said.  ^1  don't  know,'  said  n^  missis;  *  I  think  I  am 
tfierou^Bfy  aronsed:  Give  me  some  toast^nd-waler,  none,  I  am  thiraty.' 
^Thaifs  thebaooo,  ma'am,'  Isaid,  and  handed  her  ^ fflnn of  toast-and- 
water,  which  stood  xeadj  on  the  little  tabk  hj  the  be&de,  wfaeie  I  kad 
pmlit  Sbe  drank  it  nearly  alL  '  If  s  as  hitter  as  gall.  Mis.  GiU,'  she 
e^kimedi'iirfiaihaveyoadonetoit?'  'Bitter?'  I  said,  <whj  I  nmde 
ii  wiAi  my  own  two  stand  hands  this  morning,  and  I'm  sure  the  bread 
msaen^t  hvat.  It  was  not  hitter  before  dinner/  Widi  that  I  tamed  te 
4immg,  which  stood  ato|^  ef  the  drawers,  and  poised  adrep  out  inia  one 
•f  die  wine-glasses,  after  rinsiag  the  dnun  of  port  wine  out,  and  tarteiil 
Jkad  I  fUt  then  that  missis's  mouth  mnst  be  o«^  of  taste,  for  it  was  no* 
hitler  at  aQ,  bat  sweet,  fresh  toasWand-walBr.    I  did  not  say  sa,  lor  it 


ain't  my  plaos^  ma'am,  to  ooatradiet  my  ladies^  fimdas,  and  th^  weak 
and  ill,  but  was  a  going  to  wash  out  the  two  wine-glames,  when  I  smr 
missis  a  gaspmg  on  the  bed.  I  rang  the  bell  furiously,  a  deal  lender  and 
fittaer  than  that  blundering  foe4boy  had  pealed  ixfOB  the  hnoe£si^  and 
Ste.  Geeingy  who  was  a  snmking  in  the  ha^oor ** 

"  Smoking  where  ?"  I  asked. 

^Intheharbooi^ma'iBm — Aie  snmmer-hoaaa  in  the  garden.  He  heard 
the  ringmg,  and  came  flying  up.  Susan  easney  a*  the  same  time^  and 
MimMary  oamew    Oh^  ma'am,  I  can  haidfy  tell  yen  what  hsfmened  next : 


my  missis  was  in  dreadful  agony,  and  the  room  was  f^l  of  eonlonen^ 
asnantj  and  ohiUien  erowdi^  en*  and  in.    Dr.  Goring  was  tim  first  to 


antt  onithat  die  most  hare  been  poiioned,  and  die  c^er  doctors,  when 
they  came,  said  the  same.  They  could  not  saye  her,  and  before  fiye  eke 
mm  gome.  Poor  Miss  Mary  took  on  the  least,  to  look  at,  bnt  she  ftlt  it, 
Isnwy  more  thananyof  thm,  «Eeepther£iither.  It  was  me  as  whispered 
her  to  send  for  you,  and  she  wrote  a  Unoy  standing  op,  and  Susan  tore 
off  with  it,  withiont  a  bonnet  and  without  a  stamp,  that  she  mi|^t  saiie 
tiepost     I  thenriit  it  right  that  yon  should  be  iMre,  ma'am." 

^Quite  righ^"  I  said.  ^Bnt  new,  Nnrse  Gill,  answer  me  a  serioos 
question.    How  and  when  could  the  poison  hare  been  giren  to  Mn. 

"  ll^en  she  drank  that  toast-and- water,  ma'am,"  was  the  old  woman's 
unhesitating  reply.  "  I  put  my  finger  into  the  little  that  was  left  in  the 
riass  and  tasted  it,  and  sore  oiough  it  was  as  latter  as  wormwood.  Dr. 
Goring  tasted  it  also  after  me,  and  told  me  to  tie  a  bladder  over  it,  and 
leek  it  np  in  my  ciq>board  till  the  doctors  came:  he  said  tfiere  was  poison 
in  it     The  doctors  have  got  it  now:  they  tasted  it  when  I  gave  it  to 
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them,  and  they  called  the  pobon  hj  a  hard  name,  and  Dr.  Goring  said  he 
had  g^t  some  of  the  same  sort  of  poison  in  the  surgery." 

"  Nurse  !  how  could  the  poison  have  got  into  the  glass  7* 

''Why,  ma'am,  it  couldn't  have  got  there  of  it's  own  accord,  so  it  most 
have  heen  put  in ;  hut  if  you  condemned  me  to  the  torture  I  never  could 
guess  who  hy.  Who  in  this  house  would  do  such  a  thing  ?  None  oi  us. 
If  we  could  only  find  out  who  had  been  into  the  room !" 

«  Where  was  Dr.  Goring  ?" 

''  Smoking  in  the  harbour,  ma'am,  as  I  told  you.  When  I  followed 
him  down  stairs,  as  I  was  a  going  to  my  dinner,  I  saw  him  stroU  up  the 
garden  and  go  into  it,  with  his  case  of  cigars  and  a  newspaper.  He  was 
a  lighting  a  cigar  as  he  went." 

*'  Could  he  have  come  in  without  being  seen  ?  Of  course.  Nurse  Gill, 
you  will  not  think  I  suspect  him  in  thus  questioning,"  I  proceeded,  ''but 
by  throwing  all  possible  light  upon  the  movements  of  the  house  at  that 
moment,  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  real  criminal." 

''  In  course,  ma'am,"  acquiesced  the  nurse,  **  nobody  would  be  so  wicked 
or  so  silly  as  to  doubt  Dr.  Goring.  A  better  husband  never  lived,  barring 
a  little  bit  of  joking  and  talking  that  he  is  fond  of  having  with  the  ladies 
— and  most  men  are  alike  for  that,  so  fieur  as  I  see.  He  could  not  hav« 
come  in  without  our  seeing  him,  for  our  dinner-table  was  close  to  the 
window,  and  we  had  full  view  of  the  garden.  Unless,"  added  the  nurse, 
slowly,  as  if  debating  the  point  with  herself,  **  he  had  come  down  the 
Httle  path  leading  to  the  surgery ;  but  then  some  of  us  must  have  seen 
him  come  out  of  the  harbour  and  cross  to  it.  No,  ma'am,  he  could  not 
have  come  out  at  all." 

*^  But  you  are  not  sure  7*  I  urged. 

**  I  would  not  swear  it,  but  I'm  morally  sure,"  was  her  reply.  **  Bely 
upon  it,  ma'am,  he  never  stirred  out  of  thiat  summer-house  tm  I  rang  the 
bell  and  brought  him  rusUng  up-stairs." 

''  Then  let  us  go  on  again,"  I  said.  '<  Assuming  that  it  oould  not  be 
Dr.  Goring,  or  the  servants        " 

'TUbe  upon  my  oath,  ma'am,  if  necessary,"  interrupted  the  nurse, 
''  that  not  a  servant  left  the  kitchen." 

**  The  servants,  of  the  children,"  I  proceeded,  as  if  she  had  not  farokea 
tiie  thread  of  my  sentence,  ''  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  house— but  Mm 
Howard." 

**  Dear  ma'am,"  uttered  Nurse  Gill, ''  you'd  never  go  to  suspect  her  ! 
A  handsome  young  lady — though  not  over  young,  maybe,  for  toe  matter 
of  that — dever,  edicated,  plays  and  sings  like  a  cherubim,  and  with  her 
mild,  quiet  voice— I'd  as  soon  think  it  was  myself  as  her." 

''  I  was  only  asking  about  the  position,  the  whereabouts,  of  those  in 
the  house,  if  you  remember,  not  talking  of  suspicion,"  I  returned.  ''  Do 
you  know  where  Miss  Howard  was  whue  you  were  at  dinner?" 

**  She  was  in  the  dining-room  all  the  while,  as  I  believe,  and  she  never 
came  out  of  it  Miss  Mi^  can  tell  you  the  same,  ma'am,  if  youll  please 
to  call  her  in." 

I  did  call  her.  *^  Mary,"  I  said,  '*  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  in  what 
part  of  the  house  you  all  were  that  day,  during  Nurse  Gill's  absence  at 
dinner.  Your  papa  was  in  the  garden ;  the  servants  were  in  the  kitchen; 
and  you  and  little  Jane,  Z  believe,  were  in  the  nnraery  ?" 
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''  YeSy  Aunt  Hetter,"  she  replied.  **  Mim  Howard  bad  been  in  s  passton 
with  Jane  at  the  morning's  lessons,  and  she  ordered  her  iDto  the  nurseiy, 
and  sent  her  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  dinner.  I  thought  it  was  a  shame, 
for  it  was  only  Miss  Howard's  temper  that  was  in  fault — ^but  it  has  been 
Tory  bad  since  she  knew  she  must  leave — and  when  papa  rose  from  the 
dinner-table  to  go  to  mamma's  room,  Alfred  ran  off  to  school,  and  I  went 
up  in  ihe  nursery  to  take  Jane  some  cherries,  leaving  Miss  Howard  in 
the  dining-room." 

''Did  you  see  nothing  of  Miss  Howard  after  that,  before  the  alarm  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes.  I  went  down  stairs  almost  directly  for  some  more  cherries. 
She  was  still  in  the  dining-room,  netting,  and  I  remember  she  complained 
of  Alfred,  and  said  he  was  a  careless  boy,  and  had  gone  to  school  without 
washing  his  hands.  I  then  went  back  to  the  nursery,  and  stayed  there  till 
nnxae  and  baby  came  up  from  dinner." 

''  The  nursemaid,  she  means,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Nurse  Gill.  '<  She 
]eh  the  kitchen  when  I  did,  and  we  both  came  up  the  stairs  toother. 
Baby — as  they  still  call  little  John — ^had  dropped  asleep  over  his  dinner, 
and  she  was  a  going  to  lie  him  down.  I  say  he  sleeps  too  much  for  a  child 
of  three  years  old." 

"  And  when  the  nursemaid  went  up,  you  went  down,"  I  remarked  to 
Maiy.     "  Where  was  Miss  Howard  then?" 

"  Still  netting  in  the  dining-room.  Aunt  Hester,"  she  replied,  "  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  not  stirred  from  her  seat.  Directly  afterwards 
mamma's  bell  rang  violently." 

"  I  won't  say  as  she  had  not  starred  from  her  seat,  for  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  that,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Gill,  *'  but  I  will  say  as  she  had  not 
left  the  room,  for  if  she  had  we  must  have  heard  her." 

*'  Did  you  hear  no  one  go  up  or  down  stabs  ?"  I  inquired. 

''  Not  a  soul,"  replied  the  woman,  *'  and  we  had  the  kitchen  door  open. 
The  house  seemed  as  still  as  deatL  If  this  dreadful  thing  had  not 
haj^tened,  I  could  have  been  upon  my  oath  that  nobody  had  been  near 
ihe  stairs." 

^  You  heard  Miss  Mary,  when  she  came  down  for  the  cherries  ?" 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  we  heard  her :  that  was  just  as  we  were  beginning 
dinner.  We  heard  her  come  out  of  the  nursery,  run  down  the  stairs,  fi^o 
into  the  dining-room,  stop  there  a  minute,  run  up  agaiu,  and  shut  the 
nursery  door.  You  shut  it  with  a  bang.  Miss  Mary ;  and  I  said  to  the 
servants  that  missis  had  not  had  time  to  get  to  sleep,  or  it  might  have 
woke  her." 

"  Vou  heard  nothing,  Mary?"  I  said  to  her. 

''  Nothing  at  all.  Aunt  Hester.  And  we  were  quiet  in  the  nursery. 
Jane  was  eating  the  cherries,  and  I  was  reading." 

**  You  see,  ma'am,  it's  a  complete  mystery,"  observed  Nurse  Gill. 

It  did  indeed  seem  to  be  so,  and  I,  Hester  Halliwell,  could  not  &thom 
it  The  coroner's  inquest  made  no  more  of  it  than  we  did.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  examined  was  Miss  Howard.  She  deposed  that  she  had 
been  in  the  dining-room  the  whole  of  the  time,  shut  in  there,  and  had 
heard  nothing.  The  poison,  sufficient  of  which  remained  in  the  glass  for 
i^s  detection,  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  Goring  kept  in  his 
y — and  it  is  probable  he  kept  other  poisons  there  also,  as  I  suppose 
1  men  must  do.  I  recalled  the  day  when  I  overheard  Miss  Howard 
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;  it  was,  and  he  snfwaved  diat  it  vm  a  prsfisnilioii  of  stryefania, 
a  Btnvte  portion  of  whidi,  takes  in  water,  wooU  deitniy  life.  Aal  I 
tbonght— 4i«t  of  wiwt  vse  to  meal  what  I  thought,  or  etifl  diink?  I 
ofibeii  loee  myself  in  iti  lid)yrindifl.  The  Teidict  returned  by  the  eorottei^ 
jvry  waa,  ''Died  by  poiaon:  bat  by  whom  administered  these  is  im 
e?idenoe  to  show. 

No  light  has  e?er  been  thrown  i:^on  the  affair  from  that  hoar  to  Abb. 
I  think  that  none,  save  myself,  suspected  Miss  Howard :  and  if  I  e«B- 
peeted  her  wrongftilly,  may  God  fcnrgife  me !  There  were  whiten  in 
the  town,  tiKmgi^  as  to  I>r.  Gorng:  I  do  not  think  he  deserted  them. 
People  hinted  at  die  windfidl  that  insuraiioe  money  was  to  Iud,  the 
SOOOLy  and  Ins  practice  fell  off  ooneiderdbly.  None  know — nooe  ever 
will  know,  now — ^the  tmlh  of  this  myaterions  crime  :  as  it  hamened,  is 
nlence  and  secrecy,  so  it  remains  buried.  Sometimes,  in  my  draama,  I 
see  Bfiss  Howard  standing,  barefooted,  by  a  bedside,  on  whioh  lies  m 
happy  wife,  sleeping  calmly.  I  see  her  leaning  over  a  small  table,  with 
a  phml  ia  h^  han<j^  and  I  see  her  drt^  sonediing  from  it  into  a  ghMS 
whidi  stands  there.  Then  I  see  her  steal  away  with  breatiilees  eautaou, 
and  glide  down  the  stairs  in  silence,  till  she  comes  to  a  room  where 
many  bottles,  and  jars  on  shehreg,  and  chemical  tabes  lie  about,  and  I 
see  her  mount  a  chair  softly,  and  pat  that  phial  into  its  place  in  a  oonwr, 
and  then  she  creeps  bade  again  to  m  laive  sitting-room  dose  by,  closee 
die  door  with  cat*like  stillness,  dirasts  her  ftet  into  shoes,  aits  dowa, 
and  takes  up  some  work.  And  I  have  noted  tiie  fbnn  of  Dr.  Goring 
holering  near,  and  sometimes  he  seems  to  me  to  look  on  approvingly 
dirough  aO ;  at  others,  I  notice  that  he  is  stone  Mind,  and  oannot  see  aa 
I  do.  And  I  awake,  shivering  and  oomfeitiess,  and  cry  out  with 
horror  and  pain,  as  I  did  diat  foarfiil  morning  when  I  recmved  Mary 
Goring's  letter,  and  then  I  remembw  diat  it  is  all  a  dream,  and  that  I 
am  yeiy  foolish. 

But  I  know  one  thing.  If  I  had  die  handting  of  these  iiomsn 
serpents — these  single  females — who  come  insinuating  their  treaeheroua 
arts  between  man  and  wife,  envying  and  trying  to  destroy  the  wedded 
luminees  winch  they  have  never  been  asked  to  share,  ddiberately  flying 
in  toe  &ce  of  a  divine  ooBMnand,  "  Thosb  whom  God  hath  loamo 
TOOSTHEB  LBT  HOT  MAM  PUT  ASUNDER,"  I  would  oause  them  to  be 
paraded  through  the  town  upon  a  market-day,  in  a  white  gament, 
aooor<£ng  to  the  former  custom  of  doing  penance,  and  then  have  titeat 
privately  whipped. 

These  are  my  sentiments ;  and  people  nay  call  ae  an  oU  asaid  for 
than  if  they  will 
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WT  vsfwm  AamQiM. 

Ho!  ho !— do  JO  tempi  S6  80^ 

Pale  dwellers  upon  the  landP 
Seem  I  to  come  for  love  to  yoiir  home^ 

Skirting  the  yellow  sand? 
Wbsn  I  ooff  mj  might,  and  shunfaer  in  light 

Under  the  summer  skies, 
Do  je  dreaa  I  infold  m j  Mare  and  gold 

To  pleasure  your  dainty  eyes  P 
I  miaa  iiie  day  when  my  danoing  spna^ 

Clean  over  your  hills  was  tibffown. 
And  my  wares  evermore  lash  madly  the  flhon^ 

While  the  great  sea  seeketh  its  own. 
IBQithdy  ye  play  on  the  edge  of  my  spray. 

And  dmue  your  feet  in  my  fords. 
Bat  little  ye  think  how  the  ocean's  brii& 

Is  ftthiist  for  its  moctal  kuda. 

Ho !  ho  fallow  well  he  could  row ! 

The  youtii  ye  sent  me  to-day, 
How  bravely  his  oar  drove  the  shallop  fsfnn  Aon^ 

Afl  he  came  to  me  out  of  the  bay. 
I  waiofaed  him  come  from  his  cottage  hone 

Under  the  high  green  hill, 
I  foamad  and  dMhed  as  his  quic^atn^  flashed. 

And  he  worked  his  eager  wilL 
But  ho !  ho !— I  looked  for  it  so ! 

He  leapt  to  my  green  great  arms. 
And  f dt  now  cold  was  my  deep  sea  fold, 

Axid  cfaiHed  wrdi  a  wild  aiam. 
Did  he  deem  me  mild  when  the  bhw  sky  aouM, 

lieoee  only  in  stormy  strile  P 
A  boat  ye  sent^and  a  life  ye  lent — 

Ho !  I  kept  the  warm  young  li£e ! 

Ho !  ho !— fond  fools,  would  ve  know 

How  I  sti^ed  the  pantmg  oreaitii. 
And  weighed  on  the  oreast  of  the  oae  ye  lorod  betft» 

And  dcagged  him  down  to  his  dcsfth-- 
Down  in  the  ^reen  where  no  sun  could  be  leeo, 

To  a  deatli  m  the  seaweed  and  shells- 
Down  out  of  s^ht  of  the  sweet  sunlifi^t. 

Out  of  soundof  the  clear  town-bells P 
Ho !  he  sisnggled  sore  for  the  fading  abaro^ 

And  fought  with  his  failing  strength, 
Bmt  I  swore  he  should  die,  aad  I  smothered  hia  oty^ 

And  the  life  was  mine  at  length. 
Ho !  take  the  bark  back  without  rent  or  rack, 

Pale  mourners  along  the  strand; 
A  boatman  and  boat  to  ^e  sea  came  out, 

But  only  a  boat  to  land. 
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Abstbaction  made  of  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  the  Crimea  is  diyided 
into  two  regions,  alike  physically  and  historically  distinct : 

I.  The  steppe,  which  embraces  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, a  yast  plain,  with  a  soil  undothed  with  trees,  but  rich  in  pasture, 
the  antique  aomain  of  nomadic  races,  and  where  have  dwelt  suocessively 
the  Scythians,  the  Rhazars,  the  Komans  or  Polovtses,  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars. 

II.  The  mountain  region,  which  divides  itself  by  natural  configuration 
into  five  districts. 

First,  the  southern  coast  from  Cape  Aia,  near  Laspi,  to  Karadagh, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  on  the  other  by  the  sea. 
This  is  a  most  picturesque  district,  rising  in  stages,  diversified  by  the 
accidents  of  a  schistose  soil,  surmounted  by  limestone  rocks,  or  broken 
through  by  others  of  igneous  origin;  it  is  also  cut  up  by  narrow  and  deep 
valleys.  The  power  of  volcanoes  and  the  turmoil  of  disruptions  have 
covered  the  slopes  with  masses  of  detached  rock,  which  resemble  mountains 
— a  vast  extent  of  detritus,  picturesquely  designated  in  one  particular  region 
the  Chaos.  Imperious  nature  has  preserved  the  mastery  here  over  man ; 
and  if  the  latter  has  settled  amidst  these  sublime  scenes,  so  austere  and 
^dld  in  aspect,  he  has  always  felt  his  comparative  insignificance.  The 
grape-vine  climbs  in  this  delightful  region  up  to  the  tops  of  trees  ;  olives 
and  pomegranates  flourish  amidst  gigantic  walnut  and  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  all  descriptions.  The  Tauric  pine,  the  juniper,  and  the  arbutus  cling 
to  the  lofty  limestone  precipices,  which  are  in  places  reddened  by  the 
berries  of  the  latter  elegant  shrub.  Such  is  the  andent  domun  of  the 
Tauri,  a  race  who  neighboured  the  Kimmerians,  by  whom  they  were  sub- 
jected in  the  palmy  days  of  Bosphorian  power.  In  their  territory  is  the 
great  Mount  Trapezus  (Tchatir  Tagh)  and  Cape  Krioumetopon,  '<  Ram's 
Head,''  now  Aiyu  Tagh  or  Bear  Mountiun,  renowned  for  the  temple 
erected  to  that  terrible  divinity  Oreilokhen,  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Tauric  Diana,  and  af^rwards  metamorphosed  into  Iphigenia.  At  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  is  the  village 
Parthenitii,  sacred  to  the  cruel  virgin ;  and  beyond,  the  city  of  the  Lam- 
pades,  or  of  the  Lighthouses. 

Secondly,  the  vfdley  of  Baidar,  other  domain  of  the  Tauri,  a  fine  open 
valley,  dotted  with  fields,  pastures,  and  forests,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  same  limestones  as  those  of  the  Jura.  The  lesser  valleys  that 
branch  from  this  bwland  stretch  out  as  for  as  the  Aiya,  a  cape  which  is 
flanked  by  frightful  precipices,  and  where  was  another  of  the  fearful  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Tauri. 

Thirdly,  the  northern  slope  of  the  Tauric  chun,  extending  from  Bala- 
klava  to  Simpherol — a  fortress  by  nature,  formed  by  a  succession  of 
valleys,  which  are  all  closed  on  the  side  of  the  plain,  lowlands,  and  steppe 
by  two  lofty  ranges  of  chalk  and  supra-cretaceous  limestones,  which  ad- 
vance in  mural  precipices  over  the  regions  below.  This  is  a  country  of 
wood,  of  pastures,  of  wine,  com,  and  fruit  The  Tauri  and  Tauro- 
Scythians  reigned  here  from  the  most  ancient  times,  exercising  their  in- 
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dnstiy  upon  the  vast  hemicyde  of  rocks  amidst  which  they  excavated 
their  houses  and  fortresses.  We  have  descrihed  abeady  In  Kirman, 
Mangop  Kalah,  and  Jafud  Kahih,  on  whose  savage  heights  their  chieh 
resided,  disguising,  under  the  name  of  Lestrigons,  their  piracies  and  rob- 
beries carried  on  from  the  depths  of  Balaklava  Bay.  We  shall  presently 
describe  their  other  minor  rorts.  These  Tauri  were  conquered  by  the 
Scythian  king  Skilourus;  and  the  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  subjected 
by  the  Goths.  We  have  before  seen  tiiat  under  the  latter  this  region  took 
the  name  of  Doru,  or  *'  the  wooded,"  in  contrast  with  the  naked  steppe. 
The  Byzantines  odled  it  Klimata,  as  the  Macedonian  Greeks  did  the 
Persian  Apennines,  and  the  Genoese  designated  the  region  as  Gothic.  In 
our  times  it  is  simply  the  valleys  of  the  Tchemaya,  of  the  Balbek,  of  the 
Katcha,  the  Alma,  and  the  Salghir. 

Fourthly,  the  Heracleontic  Chersonesus,  an  isolated  platform,  a  mere 
fragment  of  land  advancing  on  the  sea,  with  a  dry  and  stony  soil,  which 
industry  alone  can  render  inhabitable,  but  indented  by  splendid  harbours, 
dismembered  of  old  from  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  by  the  Dorians  of 
Heradea,  strengthened  by  the  Russians  as  the  advanced  ppst  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  ever  memorable  as  the  camp  of  the 
gallant  Allies,  where  so  many  have  perished  by  sickness  and  by  the 
sword  during  a  siege  of  unexampled  ferocity  and  of  rare  duration. 

FifUily  and  lastly,  the  eastern  end  of  the  spurs  and  slopes  of  the 
Tauric  chain,  from  Simpheropol  to  the  Kara  Tagh ;  a  district  of  capa- 
cious  valleys  which  open  to  the  north,  and  which,  having  ever  been  the 
prej  of  each  new  invader,  have  a  hundred  times  changed  their  masters 
and  inhabitants.  In  this  region  are  Old  Krim  and  Karasu  Bazar,  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  chalk  district,  beyond  which  the 
tertiary  formations  stretch  forth  in  monotonous  outline  and  aspect,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Kertch. 

MAGKENZIS'S  KIDOE. 

If  then,  on  the  one  side,  the  Tauric  chain  constitutes  a  barrier  which 
protects  the  Crimea  from  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand  the  steep  hills  and 
mural  precipices  of  the  chalk  and  supra-cretaceous  limestones  which  line 
the  foot  of  the  chain  constitute  the  magnificent  ramparts  that  defend  it 
alike  from  advent  on  the  side  of  the  Heracleatic  Chersonesus  and  the 
steppe.  In  this  re^on,  cut  up  into  deep  valleys  by  the  Tchemaya,  the 
Balbek,  the  Katcha,  the  Alma,  and  the  Salghir,  the  long  walls  of 
Justinian  correspond  to  that  series  of  fortifications  which,  established  at 
the  site  of  the  rock  and  grotto  strongholds  of  the  Tauri  and  Tauro- 
Scythes,  closed  up  the  gigantic  portals  by  which  these  rivers  wound 
their  way  to  the  region  of  plains.  Such  was  the  origin  of  In  Kirman,  of 
Tcherkess  Kirman,  of  Mangothia,  of  Katchkalene,  of  Tapah  Kirman,  of 
Jufud  Kllah,  of  Mangutch,  of  Karany,  of  Kirmanjik,  and  of  other  similar 
fortresses. 

Pallas  has  described  a  first  portion  of  Justinian's  wall  as  being  visible 
at  a  distance  of  about  700  paces  from  In  Kirman,  crossing  the  rivulet 
from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other ;  but  this  fragment  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  the  present  day.  Tchurgun  is  situated  up  the  same 
valley,  six  miles  from  In  Kirman,  in  a  elen  of  Jura  limestones  and 
conglomerates,  where  the  two  branches,  tne  Tchuliu,  descending  from 
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the  wild  and  rocky  region  of  Ai  Thodor,  and  the  main  stream  from  Ae 
valley  of  Baidar,  unite.  There  is  also  a  small  stream  which  flows  from 
the  same  h^hts  ahove  Uzunbash  into  the  Tdiemaya,  about  thsee  mBea 
beyond  Tchurgun.  Koeppen  has  described  and  given  a  plan  (Sbormky 
p.  244)  of  an  ancient  fortification  situate  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tchemaya,  a  little  beyond  the  village  of  Alsu,  and  between  the  ravine 
of  Tchurgun  and  the  valley  of  Baidar.  He  calls  it  Issartchik  for  His- 
saxjik,  equivalent  in  Turkish  to  the  Kirmanjik  of  the  Tartars,  and  signi- 
fymg  little  castle  or  fort 

l^e  rivulet  of  Tchuli,  or  Tdudiu^  takes  its  name  from  a  village,  which 
possesses  the  same  attractions  as  Tdbuigun,  whadi  was  enee  the  home  mi 
Hablitz,  author  of  the  <'  Physical  Description  of  the  Taorida,''  to  tbe 
lover  of  science.  Tchuli  was  the  abode  of  Pallas,  and  the  house  in 
which  the  great  naturalist  lived  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  The 
rivulet  flows  from  its  sourees  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tcheraaya,  be* 
tween  the  Jura  limestone  and  the  chalk:  wide  at  first,  its  bed  becomea 
narrower  and  narrower,  till  it  becomes  a  mere  ravine,  where  the  twe 
formations,  in  presence  of  one  another,  present  a  remarkable  coateast. 
The  Jura  limestones,  in  rounded  masses,  are  wooded,  and  cut  up  wiA 
combes  or  vales,  with  gentle  acclivities  and  rounded  bases,  whilst  the 
bolder  crests  and  spurs  of  the  chalk  are  clad  with  a  scanty  v^etaticn^ 
and  are  surmounted  by  an  enormous  naked  wall  of  greensand,  which  is 
prolonged  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far  as  to  the  butt  of  Ai  Thodor,  wkteh 
only  wants  the  sea  to  be  the  most  picturesque  of  promontories. 

The  Russians,  driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Tc^ieniaya,  have  occupied 
this  long  natural  line  of  defence,  which  is  known  in  different  parts  by 
various  names,  aa  Kok-Aghatsh,  or  Beech  wood,  at  Mackenzie's  Farm ; 
next,  the  Tchertel  Kaya;  then  the  Tcha^ak  Kaya,  beneath  whii^  a 
group  of  crypts  or  grottos,  like  those  of  In  Kirman,  have  been  excavated, 
known  as  the  Kara  Koba,  or  Black  Caves ;  then  the  Suldan  Kaya,  oppo- 
site to  the  village  of  Tchuli ;  and,  lastly,  the  promontory  of  Ai  Thodor, 
which  is  designated  as  EIH  Burun,  the  Cape  of  Tempests. 

MOUmr   ST.   THEODOBX. 

This  lofty  and  prominent  rodk,  which  is  crowaed  by  a  few  piae-trecs, 
is  one  of  the  gates  to  the  great  ravines  which  open  in  the  dialk ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  this  remarkable  defile  has  been  excavated  by  the 
long-contmued  passage  of  water,  for,  although  both  wide  and  deep,  not 
one  of  the  great  rivulets  of  tbe  Tauric  chun  haa  taken  advantige  of  it : 
it  is  only  irrigated  by  a  thread  of  water,  whidi  has  its  sources  in  the 
defile  itself  and  whioh  finds  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Balbek. 

As  we  advance  in  the  defile,  we  find  its  centre  occupied  by  aa  inn 
mense  rock,  precipitous  on  all  rides,  and  whose  platform  bears  the  mba 
of  Mangup  Kalah,  whidi  has  been  the  subject  of  a  previous  deecHption* 
Two  narrow  vallevs,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  defile  of  Ai  Thodor, 
separate  it  from  tne  precipices,  of  which  it  is  itself  but  a  detaehed  fri^ 
ment.  No  position  m  tne  Crimea  could  be  stronger;  none  were  of 
greater  importance.  Mangup  commanded  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
steppe ;  and  just  as  the  wfdl  of  Justinian  waa  afterwards  made  to  her- 
metically seal  up  the  valley  of  In  Kirman^  so  it  a{mear8  that  another 
double  wall  closed  up  this  in  a  ^ilar  mao&eik    Traoei  of  tine  waB 
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hare  hesn  found  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserration  in  the  rarine  which 
leads  from  Earales  to  Ai  Thodor,  and  the  two  walls  were  separated  by 
an  interral  of  fifty  feet.  This  fortification,  no  doubt,  also  comprised  the 
other  valley  of  Kodiasala,  which,  was  formerly  called  B<^has  Sala,  or 
the  village  of  the  defile,  or  mouth  of  the  defile. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  rock  and  defile,  which  cuts  off  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Tchemaya  from  that  of  the  Upper  Balbek,  either  indicates 
its  connexion  with  In  Eirman,  called  Theodori  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
te^ith,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  it  intimates  that  there  was  once  there 
a  ehorch  dedicated  to  St  Theodore.  There  is  another  hill  called  Ai 
Thodor  in  the  Crimea,  not  &r  horn  Buyuk  Lambat  and  Alushta,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint^  who  probably  gives  his  name  to  the  rock  and  defile  now  in 
question. 

CASTLX  OF  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

Connected  with  the  same  line  of  defence — the  g^reat  rocky  ridge 
which,  commencing  at  Mackenzie's  Farm,  stretches  thence  to  the  culmi- 
nating promontory  of  Ai  Thodor — is  the  old  fort  of  the  Circassians, 
Tcherk^  ELirmau,  founded  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  cavernous 
strongholds  of  the  Tauri«Scythians.  The  Kabarta,  a  tribe  of  Circassians 
emigrating  from  the  Caucasus,  established  themselves  in  the  Crimea, 
amidst  a  Tartar  populati<m,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  Circassians  have  left  as  reminiscences  of  theb  tenure  the  name  of 
their  tribe,  Kabarta,  to  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Balbek,  and  to  a  village  built  upon  its  banks ;  the  name  of  Tcherkess- 
tus  given  to  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  Balbek  and  the  Katcha,  and 
of  Tcherkess  Kirman  to  the  fort,  which  at  once  dominated  over  the 
district  and  served  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

In  gmng  from  Hangup  to  Tcherkess  Kirman  the  deep  chalk  ravine 
must  be  followed  for  some  distance,  its  bottom  being  wide  enough  to  give 

Elaoe  to  several  villages  called  Karales,  frt>m  Kara  11^  ^'EUias  the 
)ark,''  the  name  of  a  Turkish  saint  and  hero,  confounded  by  the  Turks 
with  St  George  and  the  Prophet  Elias.  These  villages  are  distinguished 
as  Jukarai,  "high,"  Orta,  "middle,"  and  Achua,  "low."  It  is  at 
Orta  Karales  that  the  fcur  Tartar  princesses  reside  whom  we  have  before 
signalised.  Pallas,  Clarke,  Murawief-Apostol,  and  most  other  Crimean 
travellers  have  described  the  spot  as  excelling  in  picturesque  beauty. 

At  this  point  a  ravine  opens  to  the  left,  which  permits  of  an  aseoit  to 
the  upland  above.  It  is  the  same  upland  as  that  upon  which  Mackenzie's 
Farm  is  situated,  at  a  distance  of  some  five  miles.  Upon  this  upland  the 
nummulitic  limestone  only  appears  on  the  chalk  in  great  isolated  masses, 
and  it  is  in  one  of  these  that  occurs  that  site  so  extraoordinanr  both  in  an 
artistic  and  an  historical  point  of  view,  known  as  Tchericess  Kirman.  The 
actual  village  inhabited  by  Tartars  is  built  in  a  kind  of  deft)  between  two 
walls  of  nummulitic  limestone,  as  eztraoardinary  in  their  form  as  in  theb 
isolation,  and  barely  leaving  space  between  for  two  rows  of  Tartar  houses 
with  a  street  in  the  middle.  The  place  has  only  a  common  entrance  and 
exit,  which  opens  to  the  north.  On  each  sine  of  the  ravine  are  the 
ancient  excavations  of  a  troglodytic  peqple^  the  lower  row  of  which  are 
used  for  stables  and  stonhouies. 

A  platform  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter  forms  m 
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abrapt  termination  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  nde,  and  is  only  approachable 
by  a  narrow  wall  of  rock,  which  connects  this  natural  acropolis  like  a 
bridge  with  the  contiguous  cliff.  This  passage  was  defended  bj  a 
tower,  which  Bronovins  attributes  to  the  Turks,  but  in  the  construction 
of  which  Greeks  and  Circassians  may  also  have  had  a  share,  and  which 
is  reached  by  a  few  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  having  on  each  side  parapets 
barely  a  foot  in  height.  There  are  no  ruins  on  the  .platform  itself  but 
its  sides  are  burrowed  with  grottos,  in  one  of  which  b  a  spring  of 
excellent  water,  that  may  be-  reached  by  a  well-staircase  from  above. 
Among  these  grottos,  also,  is  one  which  was  formeriy  a  Greek  cb^pel, 
having  still  an  altar,  pictures  of  saints,  and  Greek  inscriptions,  as  at  the 
Hermitage  used  as  a  powder  magazine  at  In  Kirman.  The  colours  are 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  the  pictures  are  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  art.  There  are  also  several  Greek  sarcophagi,  and  crania 
and  other  bones  accumulated  in  one  of  the  crypts  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  used  now,  if  it  was  not  used  formerly,  as  an  ossuary.  One  of 
the  grottos  also  contains  a  little  reservoir  of  water. 

Strange  accounts  have  been  circulated  of  this  place.  An  anon3rmous 
author,  whose  record  is  published  in  the  collection  of  Voyages  Mitt,  ei 
(r€og.  entre  la  Mer  Noire  et  la  Met  Caspienne,  1794,  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Iski  Kirman,  or  Old  Fort,  and  speaks  of  great  chapels  sup- 
ported by  columns,  of  caves  full  of  the  bones  of  human  beings  massacred 
by  the  Tartars,  and  of  a  little  subterranean  lake  of  some  depth.  Hablitz 
calls  the  acropolis  Eski  Kirman,  and  the  village  Tcherkess  Kirman. 
Soumarokof  asserts  that  the  Tartars  call  the  fort  ELiz  Kalessi  (Girl's,  or 
Virgin  Castle),  and  sometimes  Kiz  Kirman.  Montandon,  in  his  Guide, 
tells  us  that  the  tower  was  called  Kutelli,  after  one  Kutlu  Bey ;  but 
General  Kozen  gives  to  the  tower,  crypts  and  all,  the  name  of  Zinghis 
Kirman.  These  remarkable  ruins  are  not  much  more  than  three  miles,  if 
so  much,  beyond  the  site  now  so  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Crimean 
warfare  as  Mackenzie*s  Farm.  The  great  road  which  leads  through  that 
farm  from  Sebastopol  to  Baktchi-Sarai  passes,  however,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  this  secluded  glen,  with  its  Tauro- Scythian  caves,  its  Greek 
sepulchral  grottos,  its  Anchorite  cells  and  chapel,  its  Circassian  tower  and 
Tartar  village. 

TOWEB  OF  SURBNE. 

The  valley  of  the  Balbek  presents  the  same  difficulties  in  its  central 
and  up^r  parts  as  that  of  the  river  of  Mang^p  Kalah,  which  is  a  tribu- 
tary to  it.  The  central  part  is  more  particularly  distinguished  as  that  of 
Sivren  or  Surene,  from  two  villages  of  that  name — ^Buyuk,  the  greater, 
and  Kutchuk,  the  lesser.  The  cliffs  in  this  part  of  the  river  are  both  lof^y 
and  imposing,  and  the  valley  is  generally  considered  to  be  at  once  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  fertile  in  the  Crimea.  The  only  defence  at 
this  point  consists  in  a  promontory  of  rock,  which,  like  the  acropolis  of 
Mangup  and  Tcherkess  Kirman,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  passage  from 
the  main  rock,  and  is  closed  up  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  a  lofty  tower. 
This  tower,  called  by  Koeppen  Tour  de  Surene,  to  judge  by  portraits  of 
our  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  saints  punted  on  its  walls,  with 
Greek  monograms,  has  served  as  a  chapel  as  well  as  a  place  of  defence. 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  calls  it  Kudlet  Kalah.     Opposite  to  it  is  a  rock 
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called  Toptchi  Kaya,  which  from  its  name,  equivalent  to  gun  or  battery 
rock,  would  intimate  that  it  also  had  once  been  the  seat  of  defences. 

Four  roads  cross  the  central  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Katcha — one  at 
Aram  Kui,  on  the  Juruk  Su,  the  river  of  Baktchi-Sarai ;  another,  the  great 
road,  a  mile  or  two  higher  up ;  a  third  at  Kosh  Dermen ;  and  a  fourth 
at  Fitski,  or  Pitchki  on  Arrowsmith's  map.  This  valley,  which  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Balbek,  was  defended  at  its  lower  part  by  Ashoa  Toptchi 
Kui,  or  the  lower  battery  village,  and  in  its  upper  by  the  strongholds  of 
Tapah  Kirman,  ELirmanjik,  and  Kirman.  In  modem  warfare  all  the 
passes  across  this,  as  well  as  the  other  ravines  in  the  same  region,  might 
be  made  the  seat  of  formidable  defences. 

A  TROOLODTTE  VILLAGE. 

In  one  part  of  the  valley  a  vast  accumulation  of  grottos  are  met  with,, 
which  were  once  connected  by  rock  terraces,  and  which,  according  to 
Dubois  de  Montpereuz,  were  inhabited  by  a  primitive  agricultural  race  of 
troglodytes.  These  cavernous  abodes  were  further  secluded  by  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff  below,  only  accessible  at  one  point,  and  which  was  defended 
by  a  stone  wall  and  narrow  gate.  The  crypts  at  this  spot,  called  Katchi 
Kalene,  are  remarkable  for  their  wine-presses  and  silos,  or  granaries  out 
in  the  solid  rock.  These  exist  not  only  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  also 
in  isolated  fragments  of  detached  rock,  as  also  at  heights  that  are  now 
quite  inaccessible.  Some  of  the  granaries  contain  grain  blackened  by 
time,  and  some  of  the  crypts  contain  human  bones,  but  the  only  emblem 
of  Christianity  is  a  cross  sculptured  on  a  fallen  rock,  near  to  which  is  a 
Greek  cemetery.  Close  by  is  a  fountain,  called  by  the  Tartars  Suyuk 
Su,  or  fresh  water,  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Saint  Anastasia,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  church  has  been  erected  in  recent  times  by  Mr.  Fitzki, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  upon  the  site  of  an  old  monastery  of  the 
same  name. 

A  MOUND  OF  GROTTOS. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  remarkable  remnant  of  olden  and 
troglodyte  times,  called  Tapah  Kirman,  or  the  Hill  Castle.  Most  other 
remains  of  the  same  epoch  are  excavated  on  the  face  of  the  precipices, 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  an  isolated  rock,  excavated  and  nierced  with 
grottos  all  round  like  a  dovecot.  This  rock  is  an  advanced  post  of  the 
chalk  formations  of  the  mountains  behind,  and  it  reposes  upon  a  bluish 
white  marie.  The  hill  itself  is  like  a  truncated  cone  of  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  approach  to  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  defended  ^y  a  wall  of  rough  materials,  and  the  whole  surfiEUse  is 
pierced  by  holes  or  wells  of  little  depth,  which  lead  by  flights  of  steps 
down  into  the  crypts  below.  The  entrances  of  most  of  these  holes  are 
blocked  up  by  shrubs  and  rank  vegetation,  and  many  show  evidences  of 
external  constructions  having  been  superadded ;  these  are  so  numerous, 
that  only  one  traveller,  Soumarokof,  has  attempted  to  count  them,  and 
he  reckons  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  one  or  two  compartments.  These 
dwellings,  indeed,  mostly  consist  of  several  compartments,  reached  by 
stairs  or  passages  within  or  without  the  rock,  and  all  opening  upon  the 
hee  of  the  cliff.  They  are  constructed  in  infinite  variety  of  shapes, 
round,  oval,  and  square,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  without  any 
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pilars  or  other  decoration^  sometimes  with  merely  one  rock  bedstead  and 
a  fireplace.  One  of  these  primitive  grottos  was  converted,  in  times  of 
early  Christianity,  into  a  chapel.  Some  of  the  grottos  were  also  sepul- 
dixal.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  remarkable  hill  is  as  comprehensive 
as  it  is  magnificent.  The  Tanrian  troglodytes,  or  Antricoli,  as  Strabo 
would  call  mem,  could  feel  no  apprehensions  of  any  one  building  before 
them  to  mask  that  splendid  panorama  of  mountain  and  valley.  What  a 
skange  scene  that  platform  must  have  presented  when  its  cave-dwellers 
issued  from  their  wells  to  assemble  in  the  open  day  to  worship  or  to  hold 
communion,  the  sky  above  and  mountains  all  around,  they  themselves 
detached  as  it  were  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even  from  the  soil 
upon  which  other  men  trod !  There  was  something  incomprehensibly 
selfish  and  timid  in  the  first  developments  of  society.  It  is  evident  that 
in  those  £Eir-o£F,  bygone,  anti-historical  times,  man  had  not  learnt  to 
^ace  that  confidence  in  his  fellow-creatures  which  has  since  led  to  the 
foundation  of  cities  and  states,  and  which  may  go  on  perfecting  itself 
till  there  shall  be  but  one  language^  one  reugion,  and  one  national 
brotherhood! 

TORTS  ON  THE  UPPER  KATOHA. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Katcha  is  covered  with  vineyards,  but  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  Tauric  chain,  fertile  slopes  are  succeeded  by  rugged 
lulls  of  black  schist  sparingly  clad  with  shrubs,  the  valleys  are  narrower, 
and  villages  are  only  met  with  occasionally  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets. 
■  The  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  latter  have  orchards,  some  cattle,  and  are 
mostly  cartwrights.  In  this  district  are  the  old  forts  of  Kirman,  Kirman 
Kaya,  and  Kirmanjik,  which  defended  the  passes  of  the  Yaila  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Tauric  chain  at  the  head  of  the  Katcha,  just  as  the  old  wall 
ana  its  two  round  towers,  called  Ripia,  shut  out  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Uzunbash,  tributary  to  the  Balbek,  above  the  village  of  fiuyuk  Uzunbash. 

MANGOTHIA. 

Nor  were  the  defences  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Alma  and  of  its 
great  tributary,  the  Badrak,  less  looked  to  by  the  old  possessors  of  the 
land.  Besides  the  two  old  fortresses  of  Sarisap  Kirman  and  of  Sara- 
mambach  Kalah,  which  take  their  names  in  part  from  the  yellow  (Sari) 
colour  of  the  upper  beds  of*  the  greensand  or  neocomian  formation,  a 
third  and  larger  fort  occupied  the  summit  of  the  largest  of  two  hills  at 
Mangutch,  where  the  remains  of  a  wall  360  paces  in  length  are  still 
visible.  An  inner  wall  also  divided  this  fortress  into  two  equal  parts. 
Mangutch,  formerly  Mangothia,  has  always  been  a  place  of  some  im- 
p<»rtance.  Its  decline  dates  from  the  year  1778,  when  its  Greek  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  the  district  of  Marioupol,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  a 
place  which  received  the  same  name  as  the  olden  site  in  the  Crimea. 
Solid  houses  of  cut  stone,  a  church  and  cemetery,  still  remain  to  attest 
what  Mangutch  was  before  this  forced  migration. 

A  grotto  town  is  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Badrak, 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  the  g^reensand  crops  out.  The  crypts  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Tappah  Kirman.  The  same  kind  of 
firepUces  are  met  with,  the  same  hollows  for  the  reception  of  amphofia, 
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and  the  tame  mios  for  the  ^vtervatbn  of  com.  One  of  these  eiTpts 
appears  also  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  is  associated 
with  tumnlarr  oaYems  or  simulchTa]  grottos.  Near  these  crypts  is  also  a 
great  isolated  stone  in  which  a  grotto  has  been  excayated,  with  a  door  on 
one  side  and  a  little  window  on  the  other.  There  are  no  ?rotto  towns  on 
the  Alma,  the  greensand  haying  almost  disappeared,  and  the  calcareous 
marks  do  not  present  sufficient  tenacity  for  ezcayations. 

•  The  yallej  o(  the  Alma  is  most  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  orchards, 
which  riyal  those  of  the  Salcphir:  the  most  extensiye  belong  to  M. 
Tchemof,  and  are  situated  in  uie  rayine  near  the  village  of  Kobaza.  The 
Count  de  Maison  has  also  a  well  cultivated  property  in  the  same  valley. 
But  the  most  flourishing  of  all  is  the  estate  of  the  Countess  de  Laval, 
which  reckons  three  viUages,  a  mansion  and  park,  and  several  factories. 
A  very  pleasant  and  effervescing  white  wine  is  also  manufoctured  here, 
but  it  is  very  lifl^ht.  In  the  garden  is  the  celebrated  inscription  to 
Alexis,  Lord  of  Theodoros  (In  ]£rman).  The  chief  produce  of  Sobla  or 
Sabli,  as  this  property  is  called,  is  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  immense 
quantity  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  tobacco,  which  is  made  to 
undergo  a  kmd  of  fermentation  under  straw,  is  greatly  in  demand 
throughout  Little  Russia. 

mON  GATES  OF  THE  TAUSIG  CHAIN. 

Before  the  paved  road  from  Alushta  to  Simpheropol  was  constructed, 
die  valley  of  the  Alma  was  the  highway  from  the  steppe  to  the 
southern  coast.  Upon  this  mountain  road,  which  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Alushta,  there  is  only  one  village,  Bechev,  whose  inhabitants 
are  wood-cutters.  The  Yaila  Tagh  is  clothed,  indeed,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  long  route  with  forests  of  beech,  elm,  and  maple.  A 
massive  Cyelopean  wall,  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  imcut  stone, 
without  mortar,  and  now  moss  and  shrub  dad,  closed  up  this  pass  at  its 
narrowest  part  This  wall  rests  on  a  high  precipice  on  the  one  side,  and 
upon  the  impraetioable  flank  of  the  Tchatyr  Tagh  on  the  other.  It  is 
one  of  the  numerous  Demir  Kapua  or  Iron  Gates  which  defended  the 
defiles  of  the  Yaila. 

The  road  from  the  Alma  to  the  Salghir  by  Sabli  and  Kurtsi  is  for 
the  most  part  rich  grass  land,  growing  on  chalk  and  nummulitic  lime- 
stone; the  more  northeriy  road,  which  crosses  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Buljanak,  is  carried  over  a  dusty  plateau  of  white  and  friable  marles.  On 
reaching  the  rivulet  of  Kurtsi  the  foundations  of  a  wail  and  towers  are 
seen,  which  once  closed  up  the  district  of  Doru  or  Gothie  on  this  side,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  last  fragment  of  the  ramparts  of  Justinian. 

CASTLE  OF  KINO  SKILOURUS. 

We  here  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  territory  selected  for  description, 
having  already  depicted  the  actual  capital  of  the  Crimea  as  it  was  in 
a&cient  and  as  it  is  in  actual  times,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  one 
of  die  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Crimea  which  is  to  be  seen  close 
by,  and  that  is  the  ruins  of  the  former  home  of  Skilouru!^  King  of  the 
Tauro-Scythes.  These  ruins,  known  as  another  Kirmanjik,  or  *'  Little 
Castle,"  stand  upon  a  promontory  on  the  side  of  the  Salghir.  They 
present  in  the  present  day  only  a  wall  flanked  by  six  towers,  which 
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extends  from  one  promontory  to  the  other.  This  wall  had  only  one  gate, 
opening  in  the  centre  between  two  towers.  The  ruins  within  have  been 
explored,  and  several  interesting  monuments  have  been  dug  up  and 
transported  to  the  museum  of  Odessa.  The  most  remarkable  was  a  bas- 
reliei^  upon  which  was  represented  King  Skilourus  riding  a  horse  without 
saddle.  He  wears  a  Scythian  or  Phrygian  cap,  with  hair  in  long  ringlets, 
and  trousers  like  the  Circassians,  held  up  by  a  waistband,  and  a  capacious 
mantle.  Under  the  bas-relief  is  the  following  inscription  in  Greek: 
^^  The  King  Skilourus,  the  g^at  king,  the  30th  (year)  of  his  reign." 
Other  monuments  record  the  existence  at  the  same  spot  of  Rhodian  or 
Heradean  Greeks.  On  one  is  inscribed,  **To  Jupiter  Atabyrion,  Possideus, 
son  of  Possideus,  Tmakes)  this  offering ;"  on  another,  '*  To  Minerva  Lindia, 
Possideus,  son  oi  Possideus,  (makes)  this  offering.'*  Dubois  de  Mont- 
pereux  found  in  a  tumulus  near  the  same  spot  some  bodies  with  neck- 
laces of  pearls  on  a  copper  thread,  also  glass  beads,  beads  in  blue  and 
green  Egyptian  paste,  in  mosaic,  yellow  amber,  jet,  &c.  On  the  breast 
of  each  was  an  Egyptian  scarabaeus,  a  little  lion  couchant,  or  a  priapus. 
By  the  side  of  the  bodies  were  an  iron  sword,  a  knife,  several  arrows — 
one  of  which  transfixed  the  tibia  of  one  of  the  dead — a  fibula,  a  key, 
and  other  articles.  Besides  tumuli  there  are  also  many  sepulohnl 
grottos  in  the  same  vicinity,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with  sculptures 
— a  thing  unexampled  in  the  Crimea. 

The  valley  of  the  Salghir,  defended  at  its  passage  through  the  num- 
mulitic  limestone  by  the  fort  of  Kirmanjik,  was  also  further  strengthened 
by  another  fort,  placed  at  the  frontier  of  the  steppe,  upon  the  crest  of 
tertiary  limestones  which  commands  the  village  of  Saraili  Kayat.  A 
little  promontory  which  overlooks  the  village  presents  the  remains  of  a 
wall  or  rampart,  within  and  without  which  the  ruins  of  habitations  are 
still  to  be  seen,  as  also  several  little  tumuli  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
About  half-way  between  the  two  forts  is  a  large  tumulus,  which,  being 
opened,  was  only  found  to  contain  the  bones  of  a  considerable  numberjof 
men  laid  pell-mell  as  if  after  a  fight.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mark  ibe 
site  of  the  grave  of  Toundoun,  King  of  the  Khazars,  who,  after  having 
been  a  prisoner  at  Constantinople,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own 
country,  but  dying  soon  afterwards,  three  hundred  Greek  soldiers  with 
their  commander,  Christopher,  were  immolated  on  his  tomb. 

VALLEY  OF  BAIDAR. 

The  second  region,  that  of  Baidar,  alternately  occupied  by  the  Turks, 
the  French,  and  the  Cossacks,  has  been  looked  upon  with  different  fed- 
ings  by  different  travellers.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Elliott  writes  :  '^  From  the 
valley  of  Baidah,  in  which  Tartar  viUages  and  mountain  streams  unite 
with  the  tints  of  the  foliage  to  form  a  lovely  landscape,  we  ascended  for 
some  miles  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  through  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  walnut,  filbert,  and  hop-horn-beam,  varied  by  the  clematb  and 
blackberry  growing  in  great  profusion;  and,  after  descending  for  five 
versts  on  the  opposite  side,  we  reached  a  spot  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Devil's  Stairs,'  whence  the  view  b  such  that  no  words  can  convey  a 
just  idea  of  it.  The  traveller  stands  on  the  top  of  a  rock  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Before  him  the  Euxine  expands  itself  over  the 
horizon,  washing  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  tne  foot  of  the  miflrhty 
Caucasus,  whose  snow-dad  summits  may  occasionally  be  discerned  in  a 
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line  stretchiog  horn  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian.  On  three  tides  he 
is  surrounded  by  the  weather-beaten  heights  of  the  Ayila  (Yaila),  rising 
in  peaks  and  bluiF  forms  of  every  possible  Yariety,  and  downing  in  terrible 
majesty  over  the  abyss.  Here,  projecting  fragments  of  rock,  like  vast 
inverted  stalactites,  almost  disjoined  from  the  parent  mass,  stand  out  in 
stately  solitude,  as  if  commissioned  to  go  forth  to  explore  the  mighty 
deep ;  while  there,  the  mountain  itself,  assuming  a  concave  form,  recedes, 
as  it  were^  from  terrors  of  its  own  creation. 

"  The  roots  of  the  Ayila  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  sloping  land,  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  To  reach  this, 
about  a  thousand  steps  must  be  descended,  on  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  maintain  his  footing :  they  are  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial,  some  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  consists  of  lime- 
stone, tn^,  and  schist,  so  loosely  connected  that  larc^  masses  often  fall, 
carrying  away  a  verst  or  more  of  the  main  road,  wim  all  the  trees  and 
houses  on  its  side." 

This  kind  of  superficial  travelling  ignores  completely  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  secluded  districts  of  the  Crimea,  that  of  Laspi,  with  the 
neighbouring  promontory  of  Aiya,  and  its  ruins  of  olden  time.  The 
description,  however,  viewed  as  that  dF  a  mere  sauntering  traveller,  still 
possesses  some  interest,  as  the  Vicar  of  Godalming  was  one  of  the  last  few 
who  were  obliged  to  descend  the  Devil*s  Stairs — a  name  which  must  have 
frightened  the  reverend  gentleman  out  of  all  propriety.  When  Hommaire 
de  Hell  visited  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1839,  a  whole  regiment  was 
employed  in  making  the  new  road  between  Sebastopol  and  the  undercliff. 
Some  were  blowing  up  rocks,  and  filling  the  ur  with  (the  imaginative 
Frenchman  says)  something  like  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle ;  others 
were  busy  round  a  great  fire  preparing  the  morning  meal,  the  musicians 
were  waking  the  mountain  echoes  with  their  martial  strains,  and  the 
officers  were  lounging  in  front  of  a  tent  smoking  their  pipes. 

Koch — a  traveller  by  no  means  well-affected  towards  the  Crimea, 
whose  vaunted  fertility  and  even  picturesque  beauties  he  traces  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  a  fawning  minister  to  his  imperial  mistress — writes 
thus  of  this  region :  "  The  valley,  which  has  received  its  name  from  the 
large  village  of  Baidar,  situated  within  its  precincts,  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  solely  inhabited  by  Tartars.  A  stream  here  enters  the 
Bouiouk  Oujdne  (Buyuk  Uxin),  which  flows  farther  westward,  and,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  is  the  origin  of  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol.  The  valley 
is  tolerably  well  peopled  with  Tartars,  who  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  such  as  we  do  not  encounter  among  their  fellow-believers 
in  the  plain.  The  hollow  of  Baidar  is  not  of  great  depth,  but  has  more 
the  form  of  a  basin  ;  and  the  heights  by  which  it  b  surrounded  do  not 
present  picturesque  groups  of  rock,  but  are  more  or  less  rounded  off.  A 
most  beautiful  leafy  wood  extends  in  all  directions,  chiefly  composed  of 
oak,  forming  a  tall  copsewood,  but  none  of  them  of  sufficient  size  to  entitle 
ihem  to  the  appellation  of  forest-trees.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  also 
covered  with  green  foliage,  and  the  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  lovely  verdure  of  the  gardens.  The  fruit-trees  here 
cultivated  are  inferior  to  those  between  Sevastopol  and  Baktchi-Sarai.  I 
did  not  perceive  such  an  extent  of  field  and  meadow  land  as  is  mentioned 
by  some  travellers,  especially  by  Kohl;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the  dreary  Pampas.** 
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The  Allies  have  found  wlmt  Koch  feuled  to  diaoover,  and  Ae  produe- 
tiTeneas  of  Baidar  in  forage  ifl  so  mat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  snpj^ies 
of  firewood  from  it  and  its  neighboorhood  is  so  inexhaustible,  diat  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  keep  their  footing  in  this  de- 
sirable district  In  case  of  anodier  winter's  siege,  its  resources  ior  fuel 
would  be  of  incalculable  advantage,  and  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  avot 
the  calamities  of  the  past  winter. 

Danby  Seymour  says  of  the  same  place-—'*  The  ralley  is  ra&er  more 
than  ten  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth ;  so  beautifully  cultiyated, 
that  the  eye  roams  over  meadows,  woods,  and  rich  corn-fields,  endoeed 
and  intersected  by  green  hedges  and  garden  plantations.  The  rilli^^ 
are  neat^  and  the  inhabitants  healthy.  It  is  protected  on  eyery  side  finom 
the  winds  that  blow  with  great  fiiry  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  irrigated  by  dear  streams,  that  hU.  imperceptibly  through 
the  fields.  The  mode  of  enclosure,  and  the  manner  of  oultivati0n,  are 
like  those  of  our  own  country,  and  there  is  much  to  remind  the  traToUer 
of  the  vales  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  mountains,  as  well  as  the  plain, 
were  formerly  thick-set  with  oak,  wild  pear,  crab,  and  cornelian  cheRj- 
trees,  which  shaded  the  road  and  kept  off  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sod, 
hot  all  these  have  now  disappeared." 

The  Crimea  is  indebted  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Prince  Woronaof 
for  the  new  road  from  Sebastopol  to  the  undercliff.  Koch  tells  us  it  was 
aooomplished,  after  ine&ctnal  representations  to  government,  by  means  of 
a  sum  of  money  discovered  at  Simpheropol,  and  which  had  been  totally 
and  entirely  forgotten.  Scott,  who  approached  Baidar  from  the  nnder- 
diff,  thus  describes  the  modem  road  : 

**  The  sublime  triumphs  over  the  beautiful,  and  desolation  with  its 
banen  aspect  reigns  around.  Here  Nature,  in  her  maddest  moments, 
has  torn  from  the  mountain-top  huge  fragments  of  its  substance,  plucked 
large  blocks  from  the  frightful  precipice's  crest,  and  wrenched  large 
masses  horn  the  jagg^ed  surfoce  of  the  crag.  One  great  mass  she  pitches 
on  its  smallest  end,  and  there  it  rests,  looking  as  though  the  gentlest 
xephyr  might  destroy  the  equilibrium  and  send  it  toppling  over.  Another 
she  lays  lEce  a  prostrate  suppliant  giaftit  near  it.  That  mighty  chip  of 
vir^n  rock  is  buried  to  the  bottom  of  the  dread  abyss,  while  uii^  arrested 
on  its  way  by  a  projecting  unseen  rock,  seems  suspended  in  mid-air,  and 
leaves  the  mind  to  wonder  why  it  does  not  go  runiing  on.  A  thoosand 
blocks  of  all  forms  and  sizes  are  tossed  about  in  wilful  wantonness^  pro* 
dnomg  a  scene  of  savage  magnificence. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Tartar's  frail  house  is  croudnng,  for  the 
owner  is  a  fatalist,  and  here  builds  his  abode,  regardless  of  the  solemn 
warnings  given  by  the  convulsions  of  past  years,  sleeping  soundly  beneaUi 
the  tottering  mountain,  in  the  consoling  belief  that  it  will  not  fall  and 
crush  hira  unless  Allah  has  so  designed." 

The  mass  of  detritus  accumulated  at  this  point  is  not  derived,  like  the 
so-called  Chaos  of  Limene,  of  Oursbuf  or  Ursuf,  and  of  Karabagh,  from 
ancient  tiltings  up  of  the  soil.  The  diffs  are  here  composed  of  precipices 
of  Jura  limestone  repottng  upon  schists.  This  basis  does  not  presmt 
su£Eunent  solidity  for  the  support  of  such  a  vast  rampart  of  rock,  the  more 
especially  when  worn  away  by  rain  and  spring  waters :  the  rock  above^ 
dbien  losing  its  foundations,  tumbles  down  and  covers  the  slopes  with  frag- 
ments as  large  as  houses  or  little  mountains,  sometinies  overwhelmiBg 
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wliole  villages.  Kntdiiik  Kui,  or  Little  Village,  four  yenta  horn  ICilnTwifl, 
was  destroyed  b j  a  &11  of  rock  of  this  description  in  1786.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  dwellings  of  the  Tauri  of  old,  still  obserrable  amid  the 
dbaotic  disorder  at  limene^  Ursuf,  and  Karabagh,  are  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  Crimea;  but  there  was  an  excuse  for  the  Tauri  building 
SBiidat  the  fragmeirts  of  a  great  geological  cataclysm  which  does  not 
i^plj  iteelf  to  the  Tartar  habitations  constructed  vrhere  accidents  may 
oocur  every  day.  The  traveller  who  has  to  ascend  from  the  undercHff  to 
Ike  valley  of  Baidar  by  the  Skala,  has  to  follow  a  road  carried  along  the 
Hne  of  separation  of  the  limestone  cli£&  and  the  schistose  slopes.  The 
so-called  Skala  itself  is  reached  at  a  point  where  are  Uie  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  above  the  village  of  Mu-Kalahtka.  The  road  is  from 
tbat  point  carried  up  the  frice  of  the  rock  by  means  of  wooden  stairs  and 
ttumerous  ngngs.  The  Tartar  horses  accustomed  to  the  pass  ascend 
and  descend  it  wiAout  danger.  All  that  is  required  is  to  let  them  have 
dieir  own  way  and  sit  well  upon  the  saddle.  Scott,  we  have  said,  went 
by  the  new  road,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Woronzof-road,  enters 
oebastopol  between  what  was  once  &e  right  and  left  attacks  of  ihe 
British  forces;  and  we  return  to  his  description : 

*' Through  this  state  of  .wild  confusion  wound  our  road,  and  then  we 
struck  upon  a  line  cut  along  the  wall  of  cfiff,  with  a  thousand  feet  of 
-precipice  above  and  below.  Before  us  extended  hr  into  the  Euxine  Sea, 
m  Ittughty  grandeur,  the  southern  promontc^  of  the  peninsula,  the 
frowning  Krion  Metopon,  so  well  and  often  so  sadly  known  to  the  ancient 
Greek  navigators.  Traversing  a  long  gallery,  which  reminded  us  of 
those  found  in  the  passes  of  Switzerland,  the  rcMu),  hitherto  near  the  sea, 
turns  suddenly  to  tne  right,  and  takes  a  sinuous  course  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain,  here  covered  with  low  shrubs  and 
stunted  trees,  to  the  summit  of  the  Baidar  pass,  on  which  a  great  stone 
aichway  has  been  erected. 

**  Tlie  road  is  excellent ;  and  the  horses,  in  good  condition,  being  accus- 
tomed to  their  work,  often  galloped  for  miles  together  continuously  up 
hiU.  We  now  entered  ^e  valley  of  Baidar,  having  the  forest  of  the 
same  name  on  the  right  hand,  a  ride  through  which  is  said  to  be  highly 
interesting.  This  valley  is  in  a  similar  position  to  a  lovely  woman,  of 
whose  charms  her  admirer  had  given  too  glowing  a  description,  and  had 
thus  raised  up  a  host  of  critics  who,  in  their  desire  to  prove  her  lees 
beautiful  than  she  had  been  painted,  would  rob  her  of  the  merits  she 
really  possessed. 

*^  Some  writers  having  spoken  of  the  Baidar  valley  with  rapturous 
admiration,  others  follow  and  bring  forward  comparisons  which  are  not 
fisTOurable  to  it.  Pallas  says,  that  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  surpass 
it  in  beauty.  Clarice  contends  that  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
divers  views  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

^  Now  this  is  rather  hard  upon  the  Baidar  valley,  which  really  is  a 
good  example  of  the  beautiful.  About  ten  miles  long,  with  many  vil- 
lages and  wardens,  and  some  pretty  streams,  fertile  and  cultivated,  it  is 
surrounded  by  thickly-wooded  mountains,  and  has  an  air  of  quiet  and 
repose  remarkably  agreeable. 

'*  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  difierent  class  of  scenery  to  any  we 
had  before  found  in  the  Crimean  range.  The  valley  of  Alupka  pos- 
much  of  the  beautiful  united  wiui  the  picturesque,  and  in  some 
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parts  with  the  sublime.  This  kind  of  Bcenery,  y&rying  in  its  combina- 
tions, exists  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  until  Alupka  is  passed,  when 
the  sublime  alone  is  met  with.  Soon  after  leaving  it,  the  valley  of 
Baidar  is  entered,  which,  though  possessing  nothing  of  the  sublime,  and 
but  little  of  the  picturesque,  still  remains  beautiful. 

''The  soft  languishing  glance  of  the  blue  eye  is  not  less  charming 
because  the  dark  eye  flashes  with  a  living  fire ;  nor  are  the  pale  moon's 
rays  less  attractive  because  the  sun  sheds  forth  a  greater  light.  Com- 
parisons in  scenery  should  not  be  made  unless  the  ol^ects  are  of  predselj 
the  same  character.  There  is  not  a  valley  in  Sweden,  nor  in  Switzer- 
land, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  probably  not  in  Norway,  which 
at  all  resembles  that  of  Baidar." 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  is  precisely  one  of  the  cases  instanced  by  Mr. 
Scott  of  a  traveller  who  is  not  content  to  take  Baidar  as  it  is,  but  mnst 
have  something  else.  *'  When  our  tourist,"  he  writes,  ''  asks  his  Russian 
friend  his  opinion  of  Baidar,  he  answers  that  it  is  the  most  beautifol 
valley  in  the  Crimea — ^it  grows  so  many  thousand  tchetverts  of  wheat ; 
and  doubtless,  looking  upon  it  in  Uiat  light,  it  is  quite  possible  the  vdley 
of  Baidar,  in  extent  and  fertility,  may  he  unrivalled  in  Rusua.  Upwards 
of  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by  two  limpid  streams,  prettily 
wooded,  thickly  populated,  and  richly  productive,  it  is  yet  entirely  defi- 
cient in  that  wildness  so  purely  characteristic  of  the  Crimea.  Give  me 
rather  the  narrow  gorge,  in  which  noble  trees  and  well  cultivated  gardens, 
pent  up  between  overhanging  rocks,  singularly  contrast  with  the  harsh 
grey  crags  around," 

This  is  a  mere  expression  of  personal  taste,  not  a  description  of  Baidar. 
The  same  traveller's  impressions  assumed  a  more  local  tint  at  the  first 
"  About  eighteen  miles  from  Alupka,"  he  writes,  ^  we  passed  through  a 
gallery  in  5ie  rock  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  length  ;  then  turning  shuply 
off  from  the  sea-coast,  entered  the  woods,  and  commenced  the  zigsig 
ascent  of  the  pass  of  Baidar,  at  the  summit  of  which  a  solid  granite 
gateway  has  been  erected,  from  whence  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole 
line  of  shore  is  obtained.  The  pass  of  Baidar  is  quite  a  recent  work. 
The  old  road,  which  could  only  be  traversed  on  horseback,  followed  the 
coast  for  some  distance  farther,  and  crossed  the  range  by  the  Merdvm, 
or  Devil's  Staircase,  the  steps  of  which  were  hewn  out  of  the  living 
stone  or  supported  by  trunks  of  trees.  This  pathway  is  compressed  be- 
tween huge  masses  of  impending  rock  for  a  distance  of  eic^t  hundred 
yards,  and  consists  of  rorty  zigzags  almost  parallel,  and  each  only 
a  few  steps  long.  It  is  the  most  romantic  but  laborious  way  of  reaching 
the  vale  of  Baidar,  which  now  spread  itself  before  us  as  we  galloped 
through  the  forest  amid  showers  of  falling  leaves.  It  was  quite  a  relief, 
after  so  much  that  was  sublime,  to  descend  again  to  the  picturesque,  and 
see  our  night  quarters  snugly  situated  in  a  peaceful  vale,  round  which 
the  wooded  hills  swelled  back  in  gentle  slopes,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  all  we  had  just  left.'' 

*^  It  is,  without  contradiction,"  says  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  ^^  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  points  of  the  coast ;  but  I  should  not  advise  any 
traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and  the  beauty  of  the  valley 
of  Baidar  to  go  thither  after  having  journeyed  along  the  coast.  This 
^preat  basin  of  schist,  in  a  vast  breach  of  the  limestone  chain,  appears  as 
if  dried  up,  and  to  have  only  preserved  its  outline  of  broken  rooks ; 
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instead  of  water,  we  have  a  carpet  of  grass  dotted  with  forests  and  with 
TiUages.  There  is  not  one  point  from  whence  the  sea  can  be  seen,  not 
one  little  lake,  barely  a  spare  brook.  This  is  why  the  traveller  who  has 
jnst  gorged  himself  along  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  with  all  that  is  most 
magnificent  in  respect  to  extent  of  water,  all  that  is  most  bold,  m<Sst 
(i^htful,  and  most  savage  in  respect  to  rocks  and  abysses ;  all  that  is 
moat  rapid  in  respect  to  contrasts ;  all  that  is  most  lively  and  gay  in 
respect  to  golfs  sweetly  framed  by  parks,  villages,  and  Gothic  castles,  is 
611ed  with  astonishment  when,  from  the  heights  of  the  Skala,  he  casts  a 
last  look  upon  the  enchanting  scene  he  leaves  behind  him,  to  find  the 
valley  of  Baidar,  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much,  dead,  dark,  cold,  and 
monotonous.  He  has  left  behind  him  the  laurels,  the  climbing  grape* 
vines,  the  pistachia-tree,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cypress,  and  he  finds  him- 
self amidst  nothing  but  pear-trees  and  plum-trees. 

**  Arrive  on  the  contrary  from  the  dry  and  arid  steppe,  and  approach 
the  coast  by  this  magnificent  expanse  of  verdure,  and  then,  like  Lady 
Craven,  you  will  deem  the  valley  to  be  enchanting,  delicious ;  your  eyes 
will  take  delight  in  these  forests  of  fruit-trees  and  these  wooded  moun- 
tains ;  Yamoutka  and  Baidar  will  appear  ravishing,  because  you  will  find 
trees  around  the  houses." 

GATEWAY  AT  THE  PASS  OF  BAIDAE. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  these  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished French  naturalist  and  archaeologist,  and  they  probably  comprise 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  renowned  valley  of  Baidar.  It  only  z^roains 
for  us  to  remark  that  the  possession  of  the  eranitic  gateway  at  the  head 
of  the  Skala  would  give  command  of  one  of  the  mun  approaches  to  this 
district,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Allies  from  its  various  resources. 
A  reconnaissance  in  force  would  at  once  put  this  stronghold  in  the  hands 
of  our  gallant  Allies,  and  a  handful  of  men  could  then  guard  it  against 
an  army  advancing  horn  the  undercliff*.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  likely 
that  any  detachments  of  Russian  troops  will  be  despatched  by  the  coast 
line  to  assail  the  allied  troops  that  are  in  the  field.  The  country  is  most 
unfiivourable  to  military  operations.  The  possessors  of  Baidar  would  have 
the  advantage  of  choice  of  ground  over  their  assailants,  and,  above  all, 
the  bans  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  narrow  shore  of  the  undercliff 
would  be  always  exposed  to  disaster  from  the  shipping  of  the  Allies. 

BOADS  TO  THE  INTEBIOR. 

Supposing  the  head  of  the  Skala  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  there 
would  only  remain  three  available  roads  by  which  the  Russians  can  ad- 
vance to  the  assault  of  the  force  in  the  field,  or  by  which  the  Allies  could 
-  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Crimea.  The  first  of  these,  from  the 
south,  is  the  road  from  Buyuk  Miskomia  by  Tchuli,  Baga,  Markul  or 
Markur,  to  Janisala  and  Albat  on  the  Balbek.  This  road  turns  the 
strong  position  of  the  Ai  Thodor,  and  avoids  the  natural  difficulties 
which  are  accumulated  around  Mangup  Kalah.     From  Albat  to  Fitski,* 

*  Pitdiki  on  Arrowsmith's  map,  where  the  road  we  allude  to  is  not  marked. 
Koeppen  writes  Fitchki,  Ehfitzki,  and  Fitzki.  Montandon  has  it  Bitzki.  Du- 
bois de  Montpereux  says  the  name  of  the  proprietor  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Fitzki,  and  after 
him  the  property  takes  its  name. 
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on  the  Katofaa,  is  a  nuurch  of  some  five  miles  over  an  open  ooimtiy  of 
my  marles.  From  FiUki  to  Baktchi-Sarai  is  only  a  distance  of  some 
five  miles ;  there  are  two  roads,  and  iu  hoth  th^re  are  rarines  and  preci- 
pices, and  other  advantages,  £Dr  the  defenders  of  the  soil.  The  Frencb 
have,  it  is  said,  already  token  advantoge  of  their  occnpation  of  the  valley 
of  Baidar  to  explore  this  route.  They  are  said,  with  the  miUtary  instinct 
which  is  so  chmet6ristio  of  them,  to  have  gone  upon  one  of  th^  eacnr- 
sions  as  far  as  Markul  or  Markur,  and  that  without  meeting  with  any 
consideraUe  Russian  force.  A  few  Cossacks  and  a  small  detiM^mient  of 
in£uitry  were  all  ^e^  saw,  and  those  retired  in  the  usual  way.  MarkoL 
is  at  least  twelve  miles  in  advance  of  Baidar,  and  n^Arly  twenfy  from 
head-quarters.  The  French  were  there  in  a  rugged  and  difficult  oonntryt 
in  the  heart  of  the  suh-alpine  region  of  Doru  or  Gothic ;  they  had  tumed 
the  gorges  and  batteries  of  Ai  Thodor ;  they  dominated  the  whole  valley 
of  the  ^ilbek-— even  the  heights  of  Mangnp  kalah— and  then  had  noilui^ 
to  fear  on  their  right,  whete  the  alfone  summits  of  the  Yula  proteoted 
them  £rom  any  advance  from  the  uiiderdiff.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advantages  gained  by  sudi  a  leoonnaisaanee  will  not  be  lost  upon  our 
gallant  Allies,  and  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  Zouaves  sliddng  their 
thirst  at  the  limpid  fountains  of  tiie  city  of  the  Khans,  and  of  Bersaglieri 
mounting  guard  at  the  far-fomed  iron  gates  of  the  Alhambra  of  the 
Crimea. 

The  second  road  lies  through  the  pass  or  gorge  of  Ai  Thodcn*,  or  St 
Theodore,  above  Tchuliu  or  ChuKu,  and  leads  by  the  ravine  of  Msungip 
Kalah  to  Kabarta,  or  across  country  to  Albat  This  is  the  most  difieolt 
of  all  the  roads.    The  Russians  have  accumulated  defences  at  this  centnd 

Es  of  the  sub-alpine  district ;  their  works  of  art  are  admirably  seeoBded 
nature,  and  it  is  from  this  position,  almost  unassailable  by  an  eneiBy, 
t  the  Russians  would  be  expeeled  to  descend  to  the  attack  of  the 
allied  f(MX»  in  the  fidd,  if  such  an  enterprise  were  ever  definitively  re* 
solved  upon. 

The  tmrd  andlast  road  is  that  whi^is  earned  over  the  Kok^Aghntsh, 
or  the  Mackeniie  heights,  and  is  the  great  road  from  Balal&vm  to 
Bakt<^-Sarat  and  Sampheropol.  It  was  only  used  by  the  fone  wkioh 
withdrew  from  Sebastepol  to  the  intericMr  afbr  the  battle  of  the  Alm% 
because  it  was  supposed  that  the  usual  great  road  from  Sebastopol  to 
Baktchi-Sarai  by  Duvan  Kui  mieht  be  momentarily  in  the  possession  of 
the  Allies.  For  laden  carts  and  waggons  it  is  probable  that  the  road 
from  Sebastopol  by  In  Kirman  over  Mackenaie's  heights  presented  fiu^li- 
ties  over  that  of  Duvan  Kui,  whidi  is  conneeted  only  witn  the  Severaaia, 
or  northern  suburb  of  SebastopoL 

The  Sebastopol  and  In  Kirman-road  unites  with  the  Bakklava-road  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Muilnayapgora,  or  Soap-lull  <^  the  Rosnans, 
which  is  Hterally  burrowed  with  pits  for  extracting  the  fuUers'-earth, 
winch  is  found  under  the  chalk  marl  at  a  depth  oi  about  forty  fett,  Tlie 
Soap-hill  is  a  gentle  elevation,  in  a  broad  tract  of  level  country,  about  six 
miles  wide,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  called  Mackenaie's  Farm. 
It  recei?ed  this  name  because  Admiral  Mackenzie,  who  was  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  Sebastopol  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centunr,  established  a 
flEirm  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  for  the  erectioQ  of  which  a  oonsider- 
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able  portion  of  the  woods  was  granted  to  him,  but  subseqaenUy  repur- 
chased by  the  crown  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  (See  Danby  Seymour's 
'« RoMia  OB  the  Bkck  Sea,''  kc,  p.  192.)  The  Tartar  name  for  the 
*  mountain  is  Kok-Aghatsh,  or  Beechwood,  from  the  predominance  of  that 
tree  in  the  woods  that  once  covered  these  heights. 

ALTEBNATIYES  PEBSENTED. 

Various  alternatives  present  themselves  under  the  present  conjuncture. 
One  which  obtains  &voar  with  many  is  to  advasioe  in  force  hom  £«pa- 
toria  or  Kert^  to  SimpheiopoL  The  Rustiane  must  then  aoeept  a 
decisiTe  engagement  in  the  field,  or  the  AUies  would  be  in  poseooBJon  of 
the  capital  of  the  Crimea  and  of  all  its  reeources,  and  would  at  the  same 
tiflw  aa^nre  all  the  advantages  of  position  whidi  are  now  held  by  the 
"Bwnana  To  sodh  a  plan  the  answer  is  always  ready-^t  would  be 
abandoiang  the  base  of  our  operatbns;  th^re  might  be  want  of  water 
and  traufport ;  military  opendmia  wiU  sood  hav«  to  be  carried  on  wi^nn 
soHod  of  the  dub  gong.  Did  the  Romast  consider  tiieee  matters  when 
they  sui^eoted  the  arid  wastes  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  deteits  of  Arabia? 
Another  aUeraative  is  to  turn  the  Russian  position  on  the  he^hts  of  Ai 
Thodor  and  Mackmuie  by  an  advance  in  force  on  the  Markur  or 
Marknl«road.  This  plan  is  objeQtioiiaUe  on  account  of  the  diflEioulties  oi 
the  eountiT.  A  third  is  a  simaltaneoaa  attadc  upon  all  three  roads, 
which  would  be  exceedingly  liable  to  fulure.  A  fourth  is  an  attadc  in 
force  upon  the  Mackemie  heights^  which,  while  we  are  discussing  ibe 
matter^  are  being  daily  ntore  and  more  strragthened  by  formidable 
earthworica  If  the  Mackenrie  hei^its  were  carried,  Ai  Thodor  would 
be  threatened  in  tl^  rear,  and  In  Kirman  no  longer  tenable  by  the 
Rnanana.  The  Allies  eonld  thence  advance  to  the  Balbek.  The  Skala 
.  of  Baidar,  we  have  b^re  obserred,  coold  be  held  by  a  handfil  of  men ; 
the  Cossacks  threatening  from  the  heights  of  Ai  Thodor  could  be  always 
observed  and  held  in  cheds  from  above  the  Tdieraaya ;  the  approadi  to 
Mackenrie  and  In  Kirman  cookk  be  cut  off  by  strengthening  we  passes 
near  the  Castle  of  the  Cireassiaas^  wktdi  has  been  the  object  of  our 
descriptions ;  and  the  Balbek  could  be  strengthened  at  sudi  points  as 
local  sarv^s  would  determine  to  be  most  available  for  that  purpose. 
Sebestopol  would  then  be  thoroughly  invested.  The  probability  is,  now- 
ev^,  that  the  AUies  will  strictly  observe  a  fifdbi  ahernative,  which  is  to 
do  nothing,  but  wait  till  die  Rnsrians  have  accumulated  in  nuA  numbers 
that  they  can  assame  the  offensive,  when  we  onty  h<^  that  the  fate  of 
another  In  Kirman  nunr  avrait  them^  and  that  anodwr  victory  so  deariy 
bought  may  be  better  followed  up — at  least  by  the  possesrion  of  the  old 
cave  city  of  the  Tauri  itseE — And  so  it  turns  out  has  been  the  case  since 
the  above  was  in  type.  We  only  hope  that  the  last  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
siane  wiU  be  foHowed  up  by  a  successful  assault  upon  thrir  pontions  in 
the  fiak^and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  heights  between  the 
Tchemaja  and  the  Balbek 
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ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  DEAMA  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES. 

A.   SKETCH. 

Br  Thomas  Weight,  F.S.A. 

Thb  standard  literature  of  England  contains  so  much  that  is  founded 
upon  medieval  models,  or  at  least  that  is  only  thoroughly  understood 
and  duly  felt  when  we  trace  its  forms  from  medieyal  times,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  history  of  English  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
language,  is  not  more  generally .  taught  and  studied.  Every  reader  of 
Shakspeare — ^which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  every  one  capable  of  reading 
the  English  language — must  have  felt  that  in  the  drama,  as  it  appears 
in  the  writings  of  our  g^reat  bard,  there  is  something  peculiarly  national — 
that  it  is  not  the  drama  of  France,  nor  the  drama  of  any  other  European 
nation  as  it  now  exists,  and  that  it  is  much  less  the  drama  of  Rome  or  of 
Greece,  which  latter  country  is  justly  considered  to  have  given  the 
originid  models  of  this  class  of  literature — but  that  it  is  simply  and  solely 
tiie  drama  of  England.  To  understand  why  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  dramatic  art  among  our  forefathers 
through  many  ages. 

Almost  all  the  fine  arts  derived  their  origin  more  or  less  from  religious 
ceremonies  and  observances.  The  desire  to  convey  tiirough  the  eye,  and 
thus  impress  more  strongly  on  the  mind,  religious  myths,  and  the  forms 
and  attributes  of  the  deities,  gave  origin  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture ;  music,  in  its  primeval  shape,  was  but  a  form  of  worship,  and 
the  earliest  poetry  was  employed  in  praising  and  celebrating  the  gods 
and  demigods  of  the  rude  creed  of  primitive  ages.  The  writers  of 
antiquity  describe  to  us  tiie  actors  in  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  collected 
together  in  a  waggon,  with  painted  faces  and  unpolished  chants,  as  pre- 
senting under  Thespis  the  first  model  of  the  noble  drama  of  Greece.  The 
Englidi  stage  was  in  its  origin  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though 
it  went  through  a  course  of  progress  and  development  peculiar  to  itself. 

It  would  he  to  litUe  purpose  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Teutonic  nations  were 
accompanied  with  any  kind  of  pantomimical  exhibitions,  and  whether 
these  formed  any  part  of  the  numerous  popular  observances  and  super- 
stitions which  were  borrowed  from  them  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity 
in  the  West.  This  we  know,  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period  some  of 
the  great  festivab  of  the  Church  were  often  attended  with  such  scenic 
representations.  Thus,  on  a  saint's  day,  the  choral  boys,  or  tiie  younger 
clergy,  would  act  one  or  more  of  the  miracles  of  tiiat  saint ;  and  on  a 
particular  festival  of  the  Church  they  would  represent  tiiose  particular 
incidents  of  Gospel  history  which  that  festival  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate. These  performances  appear  at  first  to  have  been  mere  dumb 
show,  and  die  first  step  towards  giving  them  a  more  perfect  dramatic 
form  was  the  putting  in  the  mouths  of  the  actors  a  few  appropriate  texts 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin,  which  were  probably  chanted.  The  ingenuity  of 
tiie  clergy  was  soon  employed  in  composing  brief  dialogues,  which  were 
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still  in  Latin,  although  at  times  thej  aspired  to  somewhat  of  a  poetic 
form,  and  were  at  least  embellished  with  rhyme.  In  regard  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  witnessed  such  representations,  these  Latin  dia- 
logues must  have  been  no  better  than  dumb  show,  and  this*  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  performers.  Another  innovation  was  therefore 
made,  and  the  authors  of  these  rude  attempts  at  dramatic  composition 
contrived  to  intersperse  with  their  Latin  dialogue  a  few  sentences  here 
and  there — a  proverb,  or  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  even  a  song  itself ^in 
more  popular  phraseology,  and  in  tiie  vernacular  tongue.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  this  practice  in  German  and  in  French,  and  if  we  have  it  not 
in  English,  it  is  because,  at  the  period  when  it  prevailed,  French,  or  one 
form  of  it  which  we  call  Anglo-Norman,  was  the  only  tongue  which 
was  acknowledged  in  this  country  by  those  who  had  the  composition  of 
such  plays. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  Latin,  or  principally  Latin,  dramas 
are  preserved  in  manuscripts,  belonging  nearly  all  to  the  twelfth  century, 
which  we  must  consider  as  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  medieval 
stage.  The  theatre  of  the  Romans  had  been  totally  lost  in  the  great 
struegle  under  which  the  western  empire  had  sunk,  and  the  very  words 
whidi  expressed  it  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  popular  term  which 
the  cl^lT  g&^o  to  their  performances  was  the  Latin  word  ludus^'in 
medieval  French  it  was  supplied  by  the  word  jeu — ^both  equivalent  to  the 
English  word  plai/^  the  sense  of  which,  as  applied  to  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance, is  derived  from  the  medieval  practice.  Other  names  were  given  to 
them,  having  reference  more  particularly  to  the  suljects  represented ;  they 
were  called  Miracula^  or  Miracles,  when  their  subjects  were  taken  from 
the  lefi;ends  of  the  saints ;  and  Mysteries,  when  they  were  derived  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  embodied  what  were  considered  tiie 
mysteries  of  the  faith.  These  latter  distinctive  tities  have  survived  the 
performances  themselves,  and  writers  on  dramatic  history  still  usually 
speak  of  them  as  MysierieSy  or  Miracle-plays, 

Hitherto  the  scene  of  these  performances  was  the  interior  of  tiie 
church,  and  the  performances  themselves,  as  well  as  the  irreverence  and 
even  profanation  to  which  they  naturally  led,  soon  excited  scandal  among 
the  stricter  ecclesiastics.  Accordingly,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
find  them  provoking  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  and  proscribed  by 
canons  and  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  This  censure  gradually  pro-* 
duced  its  effect,  and  af^r  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentn  century  we 
hear  littie  more  of  this  class  of  dramatic  performances  in  churches.  The 
exhibition,  however,  had  no^doubt  been  profitable  as  well  as  entertaining, 
and  when  dismissed  from  tiie  ecclesiastical  body  it  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  tiie  secular  corporations.  The  guilds  and  trading  companies  now 
became  the  ereat  theatrical  managers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  their 
hands  the  religious  drama  became  further  developed.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  dialo^e  should  be  carried  on  entirely  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  in  doing  this  the  composers  consulted  the  popular 
taste  in  filling  up  the  bare  outlines  of  their  predecessors,  and  aading 
matter  of  various  sorts  that  was  likely  to  draw  an  audience.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  produce  a  new  stage,  and  this  was  done  by  raismg  a  scaffold 
upon  wheels,  which  offered  the  further  advantage  of  locomotion,  so  that 
the  performers  could  change  their  audience  without  breaking  up  their 
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Toikb«nMig«nea^  wUdb  nmmdi  ta«traagl)r  of  fk 
'i£  Tkeepis  ni  Aeir  «0i:<»t>  peopfe  |pf«  ike  fujpdatt  title  «£  a 
■^— a  vond  e£  iwty  MMinrliiin  ^emiioii,  kut  ^vbMsk  we  find  nihie- 
'i^^mAy  ia  genecal  me  to  deMto  dage  anekinery  ^  jdl  kbdf. 

W«  kaov,  fipQOEi  wk  Amg^B^Samasi  vnter  fof  liie  tMrteeatk  ^eotKjr, 
daidM«jBtamof|M0eBi|ifa7«m  and 

k  10  imUbbtrnttrnj  foUowig diai  «e  begni  to  meet  wiAk  iheee  rel%ie« 
dnaae  (rei^teai,  as  £«  iiB  the  nbJHBCi  went)  ia  Aek  man  popvler  and 
perfeet  loan.  Of  Ad  fpset  Ei^iiii  coDeedone  wUck  liave  keen  pie* 
•enred,  two,  the  Towneley  and  tiie  CkMter  Myrteriei,  weve  f  rakaUy 
eoeipoeed  ^»oat  the  €sd  of  dw  foaitoeath  century,  er  earijr  in  the 
fiijbMitk,  Tke  i^id  moodiste  and  diwiyfaftiians  of  dbe  Churek  aseoi 
ait  aH  iisnm  to  ki^e  aet  tkear  hcM  agamst  smA  csUbitione;  and  ike 
Wycliffite  refbnners  of  the  fourteenth  century  declaimed  against  Ibaa  walk 
oonaUbraUe  aehrwwinn;  at  zeaSomly,  indeed,  as  any  ti  tke  paeackers 
tke  ■awnwidity  of  tke  atafe  in  modern  tiama.  One  «f  diem 
km^neadi  "     "" 


t  diaoonrae  ngaiaat  tke  Mrade-pfay  i,  wkiek  la  pM- 
mrvedin  a  Fokime  of  Wydifito  aeraunf  aT  tka  and  of  Ae  .fourteendi 
» and  givaa  us  n  cnianB  idea  of  tke  pseaslenee  and  popuknty  of 
dhwnawwi  at  lliat  tiaas.  Tke  wfitor  pleads  tke  ainfidnem  ^f 
^  God^  deeds  aad  aaisad^  into  jest  and  game,  aad  aUms^  wiik 
tkat  ikay  msM  caloabtod  to  destroy  aar  la^ennoe  tor  koly 
thni^  and  to  wMdoea  pasple's  keHef  ;  aad  b  candbata  ii»  ar^mmaili 
urged  in  tkenr  Ammr,  tkat  they  vera  intindid  to  prsmste  tke  wonhip  of 


God,  and  amka  people  laaiiiiar  mkh  aacaed  salyrts.    Hie  afBaoUngraf 
tke  Wydiffitaii  haims«iv«FPflu»  to  ha^ 

and  Jwaok-pbya  ooatinnaa  to  ke  actnemely  pepolir  daong  tka  waale  of 
tke  £DliaaiB^  «entoqr,  mad  uata  after  tke  Erfowaatmn 


In  tka  fifteenth  century  we  hacoaie  iatimately  aomiaiated  widi  this 
gemarirabb  efans  of  dramatir  litecataae,  as  it  ^xistea  at  tkat  tiam  io 
England,  from  the  circumstanee  tkat  seveial  cmlkmtisan  of  Mysteries 
kaTO  been  paaseriwd,  tkaee<if  whiek,  tke  Ckoitci^  Coirasitiy,  and  Toaneley 
ocdleotiom^aBa now  printed;  that  tke  varioas  iteam  of  expenae  oonaected 
with  tke  gsttmg  ap  of  tke  plays  Imwe  keen  han«led  6»mt  to  as  in  tke 
books  of  certaia  corporations ;  and  tkat  nearly  ooataaipoaary  aiiton 
katreleftasaotiowof  tfaeaianaer  inwhidi  tkeywera  peifiMined.  Tks 
oust  ndaaUe  of  aU  die  oor^ration  books  ior  tUs  puipose  am  these  of 
tke  tnde  guilds,  or  cmapanias,  at  Coventry,  oopioas  eitraets  from  akieh 
were  pabisked  by  Jiir.  Hkarp,  in  a  pdvitely  srmted  vdome  tm  tke 
Cofeatry  Mysteaes.  Wa  laam  fima  dwae,  md  from  tke  plays  tftnn- 
sabea,  that  oach  guild  kad  i(v  paitifalir  play  aad  ki  own  pkyera,  so 
tkat11»wkalaaeiaMofp^«»]BdadmgdMpriBdpaleiientsaf  Ao<M 
aad  New  Testaaieat,  banBain^r  ^fU^  tka  amdon  and  ending  widi 
daaaaday^  aarefctribatodamoag  timm  oaapQetoe  bodms.  The  period 
ofperfonaaaeeaastbefimstof  GvpusCSns^  and,  as  fiv  as  <ke  per- 
fcnaets  weoe  ttongemed,  it  was  enridently  attended  wiA  oandi  peiaond 
ei^joymeBi^  and  an  annsud  diare  af  esdng  and  dri^ni^:  the  latter 
appean  generatty  to  predoaunate.  In  die  aoeoante  liar  the  year  149Q, 
we  find  that  <on  one  of  tfaa  days  of  rdieacad  the  aotots  nanairetJ  asae 
gaUoas  of  ala  to  the  sooaeakat  smaU  propordoa  of  aewi  penayawtk  of 
bnad,  and  diat  on  dm  aame  Jiqr  dmir  dfaiaer  aad  auppsr  csaamtod  af  taro 
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nfct  «F  te6f  »d  m  gmm.  DvcAog  Oi  ^ 
nwred  wLoog,  Hkey  eevn  to  kwre  rtmad  tO'driak  at  4w  iloor  ^  ^wy 
tBT«a,<Hrwe&idm  tkeaeooiiolior^  eKpMMoo  of  the  day  sadieiitnef 
a*— ^Dnnk  to  the  players  iMtweenAe  flay  tiii^  <<{Wf(v 

tiie  |iam  dryid^v^  at  «he  S<iwM  deae,  if  ^^^ 
tavern,^  •oaom  frecmentisr.  Beaidet  theee  iadn^fenea,  tka  j^ajon  fo- 
eamd  wa|;et»^«du^  oompamg  ikm  ralae  of  oDDonej  tiwn  wiOi  afti  ¥«faia 
now^  laae  lagh  ^poagk  to  ahow  tw  ^kmt  the  eiiaifiiialiuui  of  »  perftamer 
ipwe  not  nrtad  law,  and  that  they  anuit  harve  momgbt  it  oeoeaMnry  ta  atady 
tiMor miti  wiA  caie.  The  foUowk^  entry,  in  which  it  wil  haobeerved 
that  laaoaneeaf  the  cfanraekenvae^eattBd  not  those  of  the  aetoia, 
'■aaaineywiated  with  the  wagee  of  the  (dayera  of  ilie  SnoAx^  Coea- 

f,adi<}a«eBitiy,iapoaCoipaChri0liIhiy,  14^     It  wffl  be  rcnam. 

id  that  CM  heae  neoos  ieaui  Ohriat : 

PaymentB  oT  {her  Wages  of  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
LnprHnis,  to  God,  J- 
Item,  to  Oaypfaafi,  ^'  bjF* 
Rem,  to  Heronde,  iij'*  sri'' 
Item,  to  Fflatteis  wySe,  if*- 
Itei«.tetkehediiU.iiq'- 
Item,  to  aae  of  the  loughts,  ^'' 
item,  to  the  devyll  andto  Judas,  XTiy'- 
Item,  to  Petur  and  Malkus^  xyj'* 
Item,  to  Aima,  ij*-  ii** 
Item,  to  Watte,  ii^* 
Item,  to  Pilatteu  flonne,  iii||*' 
item,  to  anoHter  latghte,  ih    fivuiaa,  zznriy*- 
Toe  SA^MtoeUL  xitij*. 

Under  oCner  dates,  there  are  sometimes  entries  of  payments  of  saborfi- 
nate  penonnen^  of  wnudi  I  am  tempted  to  g^ve  one,  heeatise  it  relates  to 
Ae  same  play  as  ibe  payments  just  mentioned,  and  because  the  duties 
peifermea  by  iihis  partictdar  player  are  peculiar.     It  is  diis : 

p'  to  Fawfiton  for  hangyng  Judaa^  ii^'- 
p*  to  FawstoE  for  coc-croyng,  iiij** 


The  dreaMS  t>f  llie  dianetera  appear  in  aoase  •oaece  to  haFe  been 
expcneiTe,  and  the  eontnaaal  entries  of  payments  aor  aa^Moi^  cr  venew- 
ing  them  give  us  « tolerable  idea  «f  their  chseraoter;  but  these  ^atiies  are 
of^  loade  with  a  ntiUfM  whidi  ahooks  ««r  notioaa  oi  propriety,  and 
show  us  Aat  the  WycHftle  preaaheie  were  right  m  veng  that  the 
tendency  of  such  performances  was  rather  to  spretA  m  fcaung  af  iiTaia- 
rence  for  ihines  sacred,  than  to  paoMota  nMgious  feelkw.  Thus  we  have 
frequently  such  items  aa-^  Iteuv*  p^d  te  tbeapnt  (^piriiO  of  Gods  cote, 
ij*-.  We  learn  ^m  these  enrtries  that  God's  coat  was  of  leather,  painted 
and  gilt,  and  that  he  had  a  wig  of  fiilse  hair,  also  c^lt  Caiphas  and  Annas 
were  robed  as  biAops.  Herod  appears  to  lutve  bad  a  mask,  which,  from 
tha  attnsions  to  ins  charactec,  bm£  probably  a  fcaooious  kokz  then  are 
aaany  payments  fcr  awJiag  and  pMUtwg  his  bead,  and  he  had  •  helmet 
andcaeat,  whiA  ifpiai  to  hawebeea  aaaah  nmsiasiitfd.  Hehadagowm 
o£a8tbandbhnbiiciaram,and<miia^  Fik(ba,to  jdlge^rhis 

wages,  waathejsrortknportaatpQraeaageiatina  pageant, yetm  princanai 
expenses  into  whidi  he  led  the  company  related  to  the  mendiiigDf  ins 
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hat.  His  son  is  oomparativelj  ill  paid  for  his  acting,  as  he  recdves  in 
wages  but  fourpence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  employed  merely  to 
cany  some  of  tne  attributes  of  the  fiather,  for  the  payments  relating  to 
him  regard  chiefly  the  repairs  of  his  hat  and  of  a  poU-axe  and  scepti-e. 
Pilate's  wife  wasa  more  important  personage,  as  she  figures  in  a  dream 
wherein  she  was  admonished  to  warn  her  husband  as  to  his  proceedings 
with  regard  to  the  Saviour.  She  was  named  in  the  medieval  legenid 
Dame  Procula,  and,  as  she  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  the  first  fashion,  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  borrow  one  for  the  occasion  from  the 
most  stylish-dressing  dame  in  the  town.  We  have  an  entry  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  '^  Item,  to  reward  to  Maisturres  Grymesby  for  lendyng  of 
her  geir  ffor  Pylats  wyfe^  xij***."  The  devil  seems  to  have  been  dressed  in 
leather;  his  h^  required  often  mending  and  painting ;  fourpence  is  on 
one  occasion  paid  for  a  staff  for  him,  and  there  are  continual  charges  for 
painting  his  club.  It  is  hardly  worth  our  labour  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
dresses  of  the  minor  characters ;  it  may  simply  be  remarked  that  the 
canvas  of  Judas's  coat  cost  two  shillings,  and  tnat  tenpence  was  paid  for 
making  it ;  that  Peter  had  a  wig,  and  apparently  a  long  beard;  and  that 
the  b^dle  was  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  h<x)d. 

The  stage,  as  I  have  alr^idy  stated,  was  raised  upon  wheels,  and  it 
consisted  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  floors,  representing  re- 
spectively  heaven,  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions.  The  contrivances  (or 
producing  stage  effect  seem  to  have  been  extremely  ingenious,  and  some- 
times complicated.  The  records  we  have  been  quoting  throw  little  light 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  we  learn  more  &om  the  marginal  stage- 
directions  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  French  mysteries  of  the  same 
date.  Thus,  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  it  is  directed  in  the  margin  of  one  of 
these  that  "  Lucifer  and  his  angels  are  now  to  be  let  down  by  means  of  a 
wheel  secretly  contrived  to  work  upon  a  screw  pivot.''  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Creation,  when  God  separates  hght  from  darkness,  the 
stage  direction  is,  "  Now  a  painted  cloth  is  to  be  exhibited,  one-half 
black,  and  the  other  half  white  V*  When  God  separates  the  waters,  '*  Now 
must  be  shown,  as  it  were,  a  sea,  which  has  previously  been  covered,  and 
fishes  in  it."  And  when  Crod  creates  the  fowls,  the  stage  direction  is, 
**  Now  must  some  one  secretly  let  fly  little  birds  into  the  air,  and  place  on 
the  stage  swans,  geese,  ducks,  cocks,  hens,  with  the  most  uncommon 
animals  that  can  be  obtained.''  In  one  of  the  Coventry  books  we  have 
the  entry,  "  Item,  p"*  for  starcheto  make  the  storme  in  thepac^nte,  vj*^." 
There  are  some  amusing  entries  relating  to  stage  machinery  m  the  same 
books,  as,  for  example : 

Item,  payd  for  mendyng  hell  mowthe,  ij'* 
'  Item,  payd  for  pavntyng  of  heUmought,  iij'* 

Item,  payd  for  mskjig^  of  liell  mothe  new,  xxj'* 
And  again: 

Item,  payd  for  keepyng  of  fyer  at  hell  mothe,  iiij* 
I  have  somewhere  read  that  on  one  occasion  the  necessity  of  making 
"  hell  mouth"  new  arose  firom  an  accident  in  the  management  of  this  fire, 
which  involved  the  infernal  regions  in  a  general  confla^fration.  We  have 
in  these  same  books  the  commemoration  of  an  equally  serious  and  more 
deliberate  case  of  incendiarism :  '*  Item,  payd  for  settyng  the  worid  of 
fyer,  y*," 
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It  is  curious  that,  when  we  compare  that  part  of  the  collection  pre- 
served and  printed  as  the  CoTcntry  Mysteries  with  the  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Smiths'  Company  relating  to  their  pageant,  we  see  at  once 
that  it  could  not  he  the  same  play  they  acted.     In  net,  the  substance  of 
their  play  is  broken  into  one  or  two  smaller  ones.     These,  however,  are 
near  enough  in  subject  to  allow  of  a  brief  analysis  in  illustration  of  the 
characters  as  described  in  the  books,  and  of  the  general  plan  of  these 
angular  compositions.     The  scene  introduces  the  Saviour  leading  his 
&vourite  disciples  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  at  first  both  the  dialogue 
and  acting  are  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  narrative.   At  length  he 
awakens  nis  disciples,  and  tells  them  that  his  time  was  come,  and  that 
Judas  was  at  hand  to  betray  him.     '*  Here,"  says  the  stage  direction, 
*^  Jesus  with  his  disciples  goeth  into  the  place,  and  there  shall  come  in 
about  ten  persons  well  beseen  in  white  hameBS  and  brigandines,  and 
some  disguised  in  other  garments,  with  swords,  glaives,  and  other  strange 
weapons,  as  cressets  with  fire,  and  lanterns  and  torches  light ;  and  Judas 
foremost  of  all,  conveying  them  to  Jesus  by  countenance."    The  Saviour 
asks  them  what  they  seek,  and  they  reply,  *'  Jesus  of  Nazareth.''     On 
his  declaring  that  he  is  the  man,  tney  all  fall  to  the  ground,  and  only 
rise  agfun  at  his  bidding.     After  some  further  contention,  Judas  kisses 
Christ,  and  then  his  companions  rush  upon  him.     It  is  at  this  moment 
that  Peter,  moved  by  his  zeal,  strikes  Malchus  with  his  sword,  and  cuts 
off  his  ear ;  which  Christ  immediately  heals  by  a  miracle,  and  expostu- 
lates with  Peter  for  using  violence  in  his  cause.     The  Jews  now  seize 
upon  Christ,  and  lead  him  away,  with  a  good  deal  of  vulgar  abuse  and 
rinaldry,  wluch  was  calculated  for  the  taste  of  the  mob.     Another  scene 
now  opens,  in  which  Herod  appears  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  doctors,  or  courtiers,  who  greet  him  with  Uie  most  abject  flattery. 
When  they  have  concluded,  he  addresses  the  audience  in  a  style  of 
exaggerated  pomposity,  which  is  best  described  by  Shakspeare's  phrase 
of  out-Heroding  Herod.     Herod  may  be  truly  said  to  swear  like  a  Turk, 
for  he  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  Mahom,  or  Mahomet.    He  boasts 
of  being  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  personage  in  the  world,  talks 
of  everybody  as  his  slaves,  and  declares  that  if  any  one  dares  to  speak 
without  his  orders  he  would  involve  them  in  immediate  and  immense 
destruction.      This  impotent  threatening  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  audience,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  created  great  amuse- 
ment.    We  know  ^m  Chaucer  that  it  was  a  great  object  of  ambition 
to  be  thought  worthy  and  capable  of  performing  the  part  of  Herod 
in  the  Mysteries.     Herod  gives  orders  to  his  officers  to  go  and  eflect 
the  capture  of  Jesus.     Another  scene  introduces  to  us  the  two  priests, 
Cayphas  and  Annas,  seated  in  state,  and  a  messenger  arrives  with  tidings 
of  the  capture  of  the  Saviour,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.    Soon  afterwards  Christ  is  led  in  by  the  Jews,  and  witnesses  are 
heard  against  him,  and  he  is  reviled  and  beaten.     One  of  the  maid- 
servants accuses  Peter  of  being  one  of  the  disciples,  which  he  denies,  and 
the  cock  crows  (Mr.  Fawston's  part).     This  is  repeated,  and  then  Peter 
weeps,   and  goes  out,   and  makes  his  lament.     Cayphas  and  Annas, 
meanwhile,  despatch  a  messenger  to  Pilate,  to  require  his  presence  at  the 
"  Moot-Hall,"   on  account  of  "  a  great  matter**  that  required  speed. 
Judas,  in  the  mean  time,  is  seized  with  repentance,  and,  returning  to 
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Cayphai)  and  AaBSB^  •!&»  baek  tka  moaftj  £or  whick  ha  Lad  sold  hb 
Bedeomav*  Thajf  rcfiue  it  wkkbittw  jaasSy  and,  to  ase  the  words  o£  the 
itage  ^aartioBSy  '*  than  Jodas  aaatathi  down,  tbe  monaj,  and  goetk  and 
kaagjatlii  kiauelf.''  We  have  seaa  ia  the  booica  of  Aa  Saikha'  Com^paogr 
that  ana  a£  the  fflibordinate  aaton  aaaiated  tba  tcaitoc  in.  this  last  aoi  qIE 
adf-aatiibaAm  jnstica.  Next  day,  ia  eooMc^aoe  c€  the  gnmmnng, 
KlabB  talna  h^saat  in  tfae  <'  Moot-Hall/'  and  Jesna  ia  hraught  beCoM 
Um  bt  trial,  Camhaa  and  Araias  acting  aa  aocusera.  Afias  hearaig,  afl 
the  Tiiitnninai,  Puate  ia  o£  opinion  that  ao  cnaaa  ia  proved,.  aad;isdasinMB 
a£  setting  Jesus  wt  liberty  ;  bat  this  ia  o^Kved  bv  the  Jaws,  and  after 
■mdi  aonteatian  OB  the  subject^  a  quibble  k  raised  about  JQri8dsctia%  and 
the  jpmaona  is  passed  over  to>  Emg  Herod.  Hasod  storms  and  la^gcs 
oflnsidaiaMyy  and  causes  hia  vietim  to  be  seoui^^  and  tommtody  and 
then  he  auiuds  hiaoi  baek  ta  Pilate  with  fiili  andiaiiiy  to  aondemn  l^  ta 
deatk  Pilate  was,  tiievefor^  considered,  aa  a  siiboMinatapersogaga  to 
King  Harod^  Meanwhile  a  new  asene  has  began.  ''Here  entawtii 
Sataninto  liie  pla0%  ia  the  most  honible  wise."  Satan  autdoea  Hesod 
in  his  poofiuie  swearing  and  boasting,  and  exulta  over  whatha  finosasa 
will  be  the  £ftta  o£  Christy  knowing  that  he  would  descend  to^  hdV  and 
bdliefiag  that  he:  waukL  oeDUiin  there  under  hia  sul^j^ctian.  In.hisy)f9 
he  calls  to  hell  to  poepasa  for  hia  reception : 

Helle!  hdle!  mafieredy,  IbrlieiexalconieageBt, 
Hedyr  xal  come  Jhesus  ima^  is  depyd  Goddya  sonei, 
Aad'ae'  xal  beo:  here'  be  the  ouia  (»  mm%. 
And  witb  the  here  he  xid  wone. 

And  hanfal  ahiewyd  rest. 

The^  svbofdinate  fie&ds>  however,  appear  to  have  hadi  move  sbrvwdasaa 
ihaiir  their  ntater,  and  one  of  them  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  sneh  a  guest  vwaf,     Hcsvys^  addiaisiag  faimsdf  to  Satas : 

Out  npon  t&e  I  we  conjure  t£e, 
That  nevTT  in  hefle  we  may  hym  se ; 
For  and  ne  onys  in  he9b  be> 
Be  sal  ooxn  power  baest ! 

An  entirely  new  fight  now  breaks  upon  Satan's  min^  and,  m  his  alarm 
at  the  destruction  which  threatens  his  own  power,  he  determines  to  pie^ 
Tent  the  Saviour  £rom  bemg  put  to  death.  He  resolves,  Aerefere,,  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  Pilate's  wife : 

To  Pybtys  wyff  I  wele  nowjjo. 

And  sche  is  aslepe  a  bed  ral  fast. 
And  byd  here  withowtyn  wordys  mo. 

To  Pylat  that  sche  send  in  Imst. 

'' Here,"  says  the  stage  direction^  '' shall  the  devil  gp  to  Pilate^s  wife, 
the  cortain  drawn  as  Ae  lietb  in  bed ;  and  ha  shall  make  no  din ;  but 
she  shall)  soon  after  that  he  ia  come  in,  make  a>'  rewly'  noise,  coming  and 
running.  oS  tfae  scaffold,]  and  her  shirt  and  her  kirtie  in  hec  han£  sncL 
she  shdl  coma  befiMe  Pilate  like  a  mad  woman^  sajdng  thns : 

Pylat,  I  diarffe  the  that  thoa  take  hede! 

Deme  not  Jhasu,  but  be  his  fisBoda  I 
Gyf  thoik  jewge  hym  to  be  dede, 

Thou^airt  dan^yd  withow^  enda !" 
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Bodung-  to  <b  viih  dicpttncsBtiM  dF  Jmm,  h^  alters 
pttepeiMMb  dwJiwstPMAUn  «i  MWrt j^  ke  raftMu  Ua 
iupmdMirlMMb.  Tkif  aBflMB  to  kaiM  cDnipi«tod  tbe  Mjpitej pa*- 
fcnMd  fay  tlie  SnilW  CoMpanj.  WhcBitMscaiiriuded^the  il^,  <v 
pag«Mil)  oa  wkidi  it  waspnfiMiifd^  awvfld  fitrwvdupoi  itv  wkeri%  sad 
fBotmidd,  mdo«k^toBecMMKMftm«iadKrpwt«^tJi»tMii,  wUle  Hhi 
next  rtiige  Ia  order  lodt  its  plw^  and  anadnr  art  of  perfiv^^ 
Mjsteiy  which  came  mud  m  MHoawM* 

nepliy  liaira  Aus farioirf  danrifaed  waft  on»«£  tibaai  iftwhidi  the 
'  Btoay  wM  hmat  ai»lw11inhftd  widb  nitranwwft  naklenfeK    Tfae 


iiiitliLimof  thaaa,  €oatyiiUi«%  howe taiy  weae  aot  withaat  aaaaaa  cfcaryad 
^  dw  mamliala  wttk  mMag  mmmfy  ^  taJkr  to  ifae  tMte  o£  lihft  vd^ 


to  dfr  wlkk  they  JMiii  it  ■ecflaraiy  tn  intoodnea  < 

or  at  least  cbrail  clKraatoaak.    This  was  eiectod  aaosfc  i 


qBentty  by  gyviag  tha  fanaaoioaa  nrta  to  aoaic  oi  the  lawar  f 
who  balan^iped  to  the  flot  ilKlf ;  W  in  aonv  eaaes  pma—gaa  an  ialoro- 
dy  1  hnaaarooa  Awatot%  wha  hadotoarwiag  noi 


duaad  porpesdy  I 

plaeekathaitofy.  Tbw»  is  th»  play  ol  Cain  and  Aha),  iAthvlWaai^ 
ooQectioB^  am  ill-oonditicMiad  ■laiaat  w  giftK  to  Cuiv  and  th»  dis«- 
pwtoBT  baNneas  hoa  aad  hia  mntor  arv  Mk  of  eeasae  h— iniir,  la  the 
Blay  oi  :DicMdi'a  Floods  thr  wii^of  Noal^  iartead  of  ehaykg^  tha  taUof 
W  hftofaand  to  eatar  tha  arii,  piecaeds  at  tha  het  naooMBt  to  the  tanpos 
tojoift  harg>«nip^  tothargMt  aia0yanceolthaiefta£tii8:iuai]^ 
aie  eager  to  gat  aJoaty  tbay  reanaia  dnnkiDg-y  goadpiag^  aad  siogiaigy 
waA  ne  daa^ir  bacoaoea  JMiaiiw ai ;  aad,  alar  Much  aaiiliial  abaa^ 
Noah  haato  Iob  wife  saandly^  or^  aecording  to  aaoAar  ^aram,  JSiaah 


himadi  ia  th&  ^aoqaia&ed.  The  pky  el  the  SfaepJacrd^  in  eiie^  eol- 
ketioB^  gives  roeaa  Ibv  the  iatiedii^ion  el  mMiM  pictaaeff  el  roatie  Miin. 
Evan  Aa*  Yirgiii'a  ceaceptioii  is  ande'  a  nhjeet  fer  ribahby  ;  aad  aa  tin 
Coiantiy  edeetiea  we  ha^e  a  luj^stuyy  or  phiy^  oo-  Ae  sabjaet  el  hav 
pretoaded  tnaL  It  epeaa  with  idie  appearance-  o£  the-  aoBaaanr,.  who 
leada  a  long  Hat  of  edhndev^  that  appear  in  hia  book ;  then  eooae  two 
'^detraaten,"  wko'  repeat  cwtaia  scandakoB  ataaiaa  ichitiBg  to  Joseph 
and  Mary,  apon  the  streagth  el  whiah  they  ate  sannaoaad  to 
hefcve  i^  ecefosiaatieat  coart.  They  are  aceeadiBgiy  put  apoa  tk 
trials  and  we  have  a  ktead  pieture  of  ^e  proceedings  in  aach  a  i 


which  weald  ha  worthy  to  eauploy  the  peacil  e£  a  RewfaaadiseB.  la  the 
pky  of  die  Sfaaighler  of  iSa»  Moceats,  a  hmghabla  sceae  waa  always 
foaiaibed  ia  a  ddrniiah  hetweea  die  (riaoghtcrofa  and  the  aaoi^^  of  m 
-vietiau,  who  ave  made  to  inda%e  to  a  coaaidoakie  degree  in  what  woaki 
nowkecalM^Biliagsgate^hHigaage.  £b  the  Coveatiy  cottactioB^  te 
Weaaaa  taken  in  Ad^ery  k  a£»  ande  the  svl^eetel  a  good  deal  ol 
merriment  Among  the  cobbc-  eharacters  aa  tiiese  pkqra^  we  laaataot 
forget  the  exeeutioacrs^  or,  aa  tbay  ave  termed  kere,  the  tornaaatoi^  who 
are  eapeda^y  di^iagmAed  for  their  drottery ;  aad  die  Taciaua  acts  of  the 
MeBioo^  tfaeseomfoi  treatment,  the  scoaagiog,  and  the  erasifizkm  of  ikm 
obfioar,  irast  have  kept  the  audseaee  in  a  leae  of  kaghtar.  Lastly^ 
cne  of  dto  awrriest  exhibitioBa  in  die  whole  eoiisse  waa  Doemaday,  or 
dto  Da^of  Judgment,  in  which  aH  those  indifodaafe  who  are  suppoaad  to 
liofe  giYen  oflenee  or  aeaadal  on  earth  are  csfeaed  to  papnkr  satin,  and 
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in  very  popular  language.  The  miller,  who  stole  his  share  of  the  com 
which  was  brought  to  Us  mill,  and  the  ale-wife,  who  sold  short  measure, 
were  among  the  greatest  persecutors  of  the  lower  orders  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  are  here  held  up  to  the  bitterest  scorn ;  and  the  pe<H>Ie 
of  iiishion,  who  it  was  pretended  spent  on  fine  clothes  the  money  which 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  poor,  were  not  spared.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  gross  language  which  in  these  putys  is  put  in  the  mouths  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men,  gives  us  but  a  low  opinion  of  the  ddicacy  of 
manners  amone  our  forefathers  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  same  numerous  scenes,  or  episodes,  are  found  in  the  French 
Mysteries,  where  they  exhibit  usually  more  originality  of  conception. 
Tne  characters,  too,  are  here  more  frequently  extraneous,  or  at  least 
unnecessary,  to  the  plot.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  the  play  of 
St.  Nicholas,  by  Jean  Bodel,  the  merriment  was  produced  by  a  vulgar 
scene  between  a  party  of  gamblers  in  a  tavern.  In  the  Minde-plays, 
which  were  more  abundant  in  French  than  in  English,  thieves,  or  persons 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  towns,  or  peasants  in  the  country,  or 
beggars  and  other  vagrants,  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  humorous 
scenes  of  this  description.  In  one  of  these,  which  has  ror  its  subject  the 
life  and  miracles  of  St.  Fiacre,  the  humorous  scene  is  introduced  in  the 
form  of  an  interlude,  and  is  called  a  hxce — cy  est  interpose  une/ar$se. 
This  farce  consists  of  five  personages,  a  bri^nd  or  robber,  a  peasant^  a 
sergeant,  and  the  wives  of  the  two  latter.  The  brigand  appears  first  on 
the  stage,  and  meetmg  with  the  peasant,  inquires  of  him  the  way  to  St 
Omer.  The  peasant  retorts  in  the  style  of  downishness  which  it  was 
then  fashionable  to  ascribe  to  every  one  who  was  bom  a  '^  vilan,"  or  ser^ 
or  who  was  descended  of  such  servile  blood.  The  robber,  offended,  but 
putting  the  most  charitable  construction  on  the  first  offence,  repeats  his 
question,  an  j*that  with  sufficient  politeness,  but  he  meets  with  a  second 
rebuff,  more  offensive  even  than  the  first  Finding  him  thus  uncourteous, 
he  avenges  himself  by  robbing  the  peasant  of  a  capon;  but  in  this  conjunc- 
ture the  sergeant  comes  up,  interposes,  and  attempts  to  recapture  the  capon, 
and,  in  the  struggle,  the  brigand  strikes  him  a  blow  which  fractures  his 
arm.  The  brigand  escapes,  and  his  two  antagonists  quit  the  scene  for  a 
moment,  while  their  wives  come  forward  to  occupy  it.  The  peasant's 
wifo  informs  the  sergeant's  wife  of  the  injury  which  her  husband  has 
sustained,  and  the  latter  lady  rejoices  at  an  accident  which  she  thinks 
has  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  beating  her.  In  all  these  scenes  the 
women  are  made  the  object  of  broadest  satire,  and  the  picture  of  married 
life  is  not  flattering  to  the  domestic  character  of  our  forefathers.  The 
two  wives  adjourn  to  a  tavern,  where  they  call  for  wine,  and  make 
merry,  their  conversation  turning  chiefly  on  the  defects  of  their  husbands, 
who,  however,  eventually  return  upon  the  stage,  and  give  them  practical 
evidence  that  they  are  neither  of  them  disabled. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  application  to  these  scenes 
of  the  word  Farce^  derived  from  an  old  French  verb  farcer ^  to  make 
merry,  and  therefore  signifying  a  drollery  or  merriment  In  the 
Towneley  Mysteries  there  is  a  second  play  of  the  Shepherds,  the  plot 
of  which  is  a  perfect  farce,  and  has  as  litUe  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
Mystery  itself  as  the  French  farce  just  described  with  the  story  of 
St.  Fiacre.    A  party  of  shepherds  meet  on  the  moors,  where  their  sl^ep- 
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waQcfl  lie»  and  enter  into  oonyeraation  on  the  evil  tunes  in  which  they 
lire,  tiieir  own  misarable  condition,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
In  the  midst  of  it  enters  an  individual  of  very  equivoc^  character,  who 
goes  by  the  popular  name  of  Mak,  and  who  joins  in  the  fiamiliar  dis- 
course, and  remains  with  them  till  they  all  compose  themselves  to  sleep, 
it  b^ng  night.  Mak  then  rises,  picks  out  the  fattest  sheep  in  the  flock, 
and  carries  it  home  to  his  wife.  J^hey  consult  on  the  best  means  of  con- 
cealing their  booty,  and,  at  the  wite's  sug^tion,  they  put  it  in  the 
cradle,  and  she  lays  herself  beside  it,  pretending  to  be  just  delivered  of  a 
child.  At  early  dawn  the  shepherds  awake,  visit  their  flocks,  and  soon 
discover  that  a  robbery  has  been  committed.  Their  suspicion  at  once 
&lls  upon  Mak,  and  they  trace  him  to  his  house,  where  the  various  sub- 
terfuges of  the  offender  and  his  worthy  consort,  and  the  final  discovery 
of  the  stolen  sheep,  are  represented  in  the  broadest  style  of  caricature, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  pointed  allusions  to  contemporary  manners, 
and  even  to  local  circumstances  and  events.  While  the  shepherds  are 
rejoicing  over  the  recovery  of  their  lost  property,  an  angel  suddenly 
enters  on  the  stage,  and  announces  the  biith  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
play  of  the  Mystery  goes  on  as  usual.  Such  are  the  scenes  to  which 
the  t&rm  farce  was  first  applied. 

In  France,  these  farces  began  to  be  separated  firom  the  Mysteries  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  circumstance  which  arose  partly 
from  the  existence  in  that  country  of  certain  joyous  societies  or  clubs. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  societies  was*  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  Baioche, 
or  lawyer^  clerks  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  who  had  their  president,  a 
sort  ot  Idng  of  misrule,  and,  among  other  ceremonies,  performed  drolleries 
of  the  kind  I  have  been  describing.  This  sodety  had  existed  firom  the 
fourteenth  century.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  that  is,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  formed  at  f^aris  another 
society  of  young  people  of  education  and  mirthful  di^>osition,  who  took 
the  name  of  Enfans  sans  Souci  (or  Careless  Boys),  and  chose  a  chie^ 
to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Prince  des  Sots  (the  Prince  of  Sots,  or 
Fools).  Whue  the  Bazochians,  as  the  others  called  themselves,  performed 
their  farces,  the  Enfans  sans  Sotici  got  up  a  sort  of  dramatic  satires, 
which  they  called  Sotties,  which  had  sufficient  analogy  with  the  others  to 
excite  considerable  jealousy,  for  it  appears  that  each  had  obtained  a  pri- 
vilege for  the  sole  performance  of  their  peculiar  representations.  The 
jealousy  between  them  was  finally  appeased  by  a  sort  of  treaty,  whereby 
the  Bazochians  gave  their  rivals  the  permission  to  perform  farces,  and 
the  Enfans  sans  Souci  allowed  the  Bazochians  to  perform  sotties.  The 
Bazochians,  meanwhile,  had  invented  a  new  class  of  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, which  they  called  Moralities,  and  in  which  they  sometimes 
introduced  real  personages,  and  at  others  allegorical  personages,  such  as 
Good  Advice,  Instruction,  Discipline,  Luxury,  &c.  These  various  pro- 
ductions, especially  the  hxcesy  soon  became  extremely  popular  in  France, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  were  printed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  many  of  them  are  preserved,  though  they  are  re- 
garded amone  the  rare  productions  of  the  popular  literature  ot  the  age, 
and  fetch  hi^  prices  among  collectors.  The  character  of  these  farces 
was  entirely  identical  with  tibe  humorous  scenes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Mysteries,  and  they  were  equally  barren  of  invention.     A 
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popidar  Blaryv  a»  — 'ub>  fafcfe,  •  —<— pwry  rffc  ubIii  iji  liiiuf  li 
thk  Mod  Mr¥«d  far  s  |Att.  Mny  nl  «baB  mm^mm  taivrsneiM; 
oA«»  ftiimwi  ftaatf  quaritto  aad  ^wailk  mMiap^  The  ii^wiiiiiiw  W 
two-rMpM^  om  of  wbpm  sUilr  s  «Hrt  fip«a  a  iwirtijiiwfc,  viuke«h»o«iMr 
b  eau^  m  Ae  aMtiiipIr  to*  foliDir  lis  iiiiyli,  aiv  ikm  Mbjeife  otf  cw 
£veei     In  snodMr,  IIm  wipb,  iiuwrtiiiiyjl  witk  Ike' 


theyiy6f0-gnwiug  ipooldfertiwmy  &co¥<r«iiillMd  #1 
yvmig' Bfgokk,  Smeivnff  idliv  sceDer  k  l«d  is  a  court  •!  kw;  Bafe  llw 
mo8t  cwMH«f»  uuljuftB  ar»h>¥e  Jiiti^^TOfl^iMithwi,  «B  wtllag  tW  gMil 
olMaaaUi  cf  lli»6qpiecei^  apedltlMegprlhrmoBriityqlthgagt  in  whiA 
lii^  w«re  twupwo(L  ^  oa»  of  Aese  iMPcei^  the  wiii  Mnds  har  gm^i 
man  lo>  A»  tarara  Iv  fetdl  wimv  i*l^iii»  tha  cnj9f»  tha-  caiptijy  cf  ll«r 
amomma;  wLidb  x«fe««iAist«no£th»&whaod«»aric  ninafniv^^ 
OTCBtion  MdatfeDg  li>  k»  flfnad  cauws  uwf  diiMgiawiUlB^  ia*emptiaBB  te 
dieeedUeiMei  •!  lAie  ]bv«r%  inr  i^Mck  the  rarth  of  tl»  piwo^  oooMMik 
Tbe  iSbiliii  SD^  MofsBCies  ipnw  mow&BoMl  adk  eatiapagiat  n  thar 
pUn^  Wt  tlMTf  alww)r»  eoBbned  aonr  or  I«b  of  saliK  ea  tiM-  (^■notar 
andeoadiibBof  Aeage.  The  title  of  oaa  oi  tiiew  pHna  wi&  W  oaft- 
cieat  to  giw  joa  a  no^en  ef  their  general  davadnr;  it  is^  ^  A  aav 
Morality  of  the  Children  of  Now-a-dajrv  (filieiaOJiniil),  who  fl»  tiw 
sehoftewof  Oneei^good  (Jfai>w»)»  wke  skoaw  then  heir  to  ptef  afc  casds 
and'  at  dfee,  and  to  en^vtam  Loxavf ,  wherel^  oaa  conee  to  Shaa» 
(irMHeX  aadl  frsn  Slame  t9  I^epair  ( Aanpowr)^  aad  hmm  I>Bfpair  «a 
the  giMet  of  Perdhmnv  and  li^n*  tnnw  hjawctf  to  Coedl  ibiag.*  JOt 
theee^^anRwfiealaonBj  Now-ft-d»7i^  Onee-gead^  LaonuT^  Shafliev  Ftnf  ly 
PiBiuilioiiy  and  6eed-diMa]gy  aiv  penonajgee  ai  ale  psajv  Ihis  anntmr 
perBoaifeatieg  ie  aeaieldaMa  earned  W  wot  eatrandinvf  lengAt.  The 
three*  peraoaages  in  one  of  theee  MoralHiea:  ate  Eftfything  (^9mtl% 
Nothing  (AienXa>^£^«r7M7(C%aerait>  The  idfea  of 
iVMtjaf  on  the-  atage*  m  oertainljF  ingeaMB,  aad  caidd  1 
ortered  th»  head  ef  aajhodj  hot  oae  of  the  En/mm  mitm  Sum. 

Foreome  leasuLi  or  otfier,  the  Meialties  andl  SoUka-ianm^  mnmu 
inm  m  Saghnd  (when  at  the  heginaaig  of  the  fbteeath  eeatnnr  i 
conipoeitvMia  were  iatrodueed  here)  than  the  Iwcea^  IWuipa  ikm  i 
nr  a  great  measure  firent  ale  geacjal  pieeeeapatiOD  ef  feofMthi  laiadsi 
the  veligioaa  and  eoeial  rerelutien  which  was  thai  ia  ftnymm,  and  dw 
aptness  of  a  aiuiuiilv  of  a  miiie  hr  eonve^qag-  inatraotiea  er  repaooC 
The  Miienftir  this  ens  of  dnaaadc  eoiap eortwus  did  not,  hoaevety  hwt 
TerylengibAiffcoantry,  aa^  an  lAe  Mysteries  afea^  went  oaAefrepale  at 
tfie  timeof  t&e  KsfowaatJony  their  piaeewaa  sapplied  giiiiaailyhyanair 
daarof  phiys.  The  idbrmers  saw  at  onee  the  adiauiage  whsA  aigh* 
betahen  of  tile  stage  in  spreading  in  a  poonlarfeem  their  pnacblea  aad 
opinions^  although  they-iwe  ahorffced  by  tie  inewwaie  and  prafaaity  of 


the  representatms  wlum  had  prerioariy  eeevpied  it>  aad  Aej  i 
in  pnce  of  dieie,  playe  in  wMeh  were  aeted  f 


different  kinds  whiehiflttstrated  the  erunee  sad  e?ib  of  Ae  Fnalgo 
nwnt     StK^waa  the  ph^  of  King  John,  hy  the  ecitheaAsdltofaopBalsv 
aad  other  riaiflar  cieiiyoiitfuna  might  he  —eatiaued.    Theee^  hen 


were  heavy  and  dii^  and  Aey  waated  tfutt  priaeipal  eSemaat  af  popv 
lanty— tfke  comie  scenes^wfaieh  hadheen  the  giaat  foppoft  of  Ae  Myi>> 
teries;  Rrt  the  taste  for  dtannftkperfonBaneea  war  new  ae  stRagfyeata* 
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blished,  ihat,  as  these  disappeared  from  the  stage,  they  were  succeeded 
by  ^ys  which  differed  from  them  only  in  sabiecty  and.  which  differed 
frovf  toe^  forces  nt  tbe  mtRUl  greater  exIeoS  ot  uieir  ovnnsw.  They  ano 
formed  a  feature  of  the  new  aad  mtm»  wumdum  character  of  the  Htera- 
ture  of  the  age.  It  was,  howerer,  nothing  more  dian  the  Mysteries  en- 
larged, and  their  subjects  changed  ;  ftr  tiw  new  playwrights  only  took 
stories  from  profane  history^  m  horn  wiwi,  or  from  the  narratives  of 
the  sto^-tellaBiy  aadarrangedthon  ao  aato  ha  r^reaentod  by  penoBiiges, 
aad.  diey  feOowed  so  closely  the  old  plan  that  tbey  iatzAdueed  iafa>  these 
ystociis  and  stoiiea  the  same  sort  o£  comic  sctBe%.  and  in.  the  sane 
manntr,  which^  indeed^  had  been,  poieerred  im  tfaa  SoUiet  and  Mnrfilkkn, 
where,  in  consequeuce  of  these  comia  soenea  hdmg'  given  opdinanly,  aft  in 
tiie  Mysteries,  to  the  more  vicioaaar  the  morer  fbduh  of  the  penenges 
of  the  piece,  these  characters  were  termed,  techniaallyj  the  ViaeSf  er  the 
Foots  of  the  play.  The  Moralities  themselves,  whieb  ia  Knglaad  taak  the 
mare,  scholastK^  title  of  JiUtrludeSf  which  bad^  indaed^  been  tir^ttimfT 
given  in  the  previous  period  to  the  Mysteries,  gradually  ran  into  this  new 
form  of  composition.  The  struggle  between  Sie  Intadudey  er  Meiality, 
and  the  new  class  of  drama,  was  going  on  during  the  eailier  pact  ci  the 
xtt^  of  Elinbeth;  and  although  seven!  attempbi  had  already  been  made, 
the  latter  was  not  brought  to  its  pesfieet  fonnuniil  the  middle  of  her  leigB* 
Sooa  after  t2iat  peiiod  it  was  raued  to  its  noit  gipgiaaa  and  dLevrnted 
point  hj  the  genius  of  tShafrspeaTei  But.  even  in  Siak8|eaEe  hima^  we 
still  see  the  jnflnenria  of  the  old  medienral  forms,  the  bolaaeoo  e£  the  pex- 
sonifieationr the  carelenness of  the  dbanntic  unities^  tbe  feddeas  imathieap 
ism^  and,  e^edaHy,,  the  iaterweaiiDg  of  the  fvPouDte  ooode  seeaes.  with 
the  mort  senow.  and  eiran  trsf^cal  plotsr— those  diaraatenstics^  indaedj 
whicb  ihe  ftieign  crities  o£  iShakspeare  bawe  se  oftea  nsaadentood.  ifc 
Biay  be  added^  diat  tba  old  Mjsteriea  were  still  pttEfoimad  te  theloawi 
glasses  ia  &  debased  Cmna  by  inannttbanks  in.  bootha  at  fairs,  theugb  tbey 
badlost  aU  tbeir  £anner  unpertaace ;.  the  memeiy  of  whsoh^  bowtKet, 
waa  atil  prtserved  ia  tbe  use  of  the  term  a  pUy^  &  iwau^  hc^  oad  ia 
snch  phraeea  ae  A)  p^o^  to  bnaf^  an  tbe  stage,  and  the  like^  wbick  we 
still  preserve. 

My  sketch  of  the  biatoiy  of  the  En^^isb  drama  enda  with  ile  elese  of 
tbe  me£eval  period ;  but  we  may  cast  a  glance  at  what  was  going  en.  in 
the  literatuae  of  neighbouring  cpuntriea  while  it.  was  here  ejmmeaoing 
this  wonderful  developmeut.  In  Germaay,.  the  sanM  kind  of  dsvehp- 
meat  was  showing  itself  more  &dbl^  wl  there  waa  thfio,  coatempoiary 
with  Shakspeare,  a  ^bama  which  di&wd  froBk  his  aiaialy  m  its  waaisf 
ener;g^  and  vitali^.  Ia  fiu^  it  did  not  live  Im^  In.  Fiaao^  tbe  deve- 
lopment itttlf  waff  wantang^  The  MoEalitieaaad  otbes  pkya  ^  that  deaa 
glacially  becaoie  obaoleta^  and  bad  no  oufeaisimr  bat  the  mere  reutue 
of  maaqiiee  and  court  pafleantc^u  Ous  neigbboaia  can.  bad^  be  8«d  to 
have  poflsened  a  stage  of  tb«r  own,  until,  ia  the  fidbmw  ecntniy,  tbey 
fiffmed  one  upon  the  modei  e£  tbe  anciaat%  whicb  was.  lexiaal  and  celd ; 
and  thou|^' France  has  aiDce  had  Yube.  goeatand  perfMtdxamatistiy  she 
canoot  be  saul  to  aoigaoD,  libe  Engjoad,.  «  national  dxaaU„  whieb  has 
grovna  iro^aad  firmly  sooted itell in  the  genina  of  the  people,  and  tbe 
WaeedeffwhicIvaaIbefiDBadbaBr¥adfWassawi^iathflMy«twieaeftbe 
middle  agea> 
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ADVENTUEES  OF  BENJAMIN  BOBBIN  THE  BAGMAN. 

By  Cbawtobd  Welbok. 

chapter  zit. 

FBIBHDLT    FA0B8. 

On  Sunday  morniog  I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  and  continuous  rapping 
at  my  bedroom  door.  I  started  up  immediately,  and  opened  my  eyes, 
but  as  speedily  closed  them  again,  so  joyously,  so  brilliantly  did  the 
golden  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun  inyade  their  sanctuaiy,  and  disport 
themselves  about  my  chamber. — Rapping  repeated. 

"  Who's  there  ?**  I  cried,  more  asleep  than  awake. 

^*  Hot  water,  sir,"  answered  a  female  voice. 

"What's  the  hour  r 

"  Eight  o'clock,  sir.  Some  gentleman  down  stairs  wished  me  to  call 
you."  ^ 

"  All  right.     Are  my  boots  up  ?" 

"  They're  here,  sir." 

"  And  60  am  I."  Saying  which  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  but  felt 
somewhat  ast-ounded  as  my  feet  touched  the  carpet  at  a  lightness  in  my 
head,  and  a  Sabbath-breaking  propensity  I  observed  in  the  room,  and  the 
bed- posts  more  particularly — tne  n)rmer  appearing  to  oscillate,  the  latter 
to  waltz  around  with  me.  I  seized  the  curtains,  and,  by  their  assbtanoe, 
contrived  to  seat  myself  on  the  side  of  my  bed.  My  tongue  seemed  par- 
ticularly parched  and  swollen,  and  my  active  functions  lethargic  and 
enervated.  What  could  be  the  cause  ?  A  moment's  reflection  brought 
the  scene  at  the  Shades,  and  the  materials  I  had  compounded,  before  my 
self-accusing  conscience ;  yet  how  irreconcilable  the  ideas !  When  I 
went  to  bed  I  felt  no  evil  effects.  I  believed  what  I  had  heard,  "  that 
there  was  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it;"  but  when  I  attempted  to 
rise,  they  rushed  upon  me  in  battalions.  I  stretched  npiy  hand  to  the  bell, 
rang  it,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  servant  in  attendance  with 
Christian  patience. 

A  knocking  again.  **  Please,  sir,  did  you  ring?  Your  shaving- water 
is  here." 

"  I  know  it.  Be  good  enough  to  send  me  up  a  bottle  of  lemonade, 
and  a  little  brandy  in  a  tumbler." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  followed  by  a  rustling  noise,  as  of  petticoats  descending 
the  stairs.     Benjamin  solus  once  more. 

Upon  her  return,  I  managed  to  get  to  the  door  by  a  circuitous  route, 
overturning  a  chair,  with  my  dissipated  gear  upon  the  back  of  it,  in  my 
sinuous  passage.  I  partially  opened  it,  received  my  medicinal  prescrip- 
tion from  her  hands,  closed  it,  and  sta£;gered  to  the  dressing-table.  I 
placed  the  tumbler  thereon,  in  order  mat  both  hands  might  assist  in 
extracting  the  cork  from  the  bottle.  In  looking  about  for  some  sharp 
instrument  with  which  I  might  remove  the  wires,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
reflexion  in  the  dressing-glass  that  perfectly  startled  me.  '  I  looked 
behind  me«— there  was  no  one  there.  Goodness  gracious  could  that  be  ? — 
no,  certainly  not — yet  surely  it  must  be  Benjamin  Bobbin.  How  rakish 
the  individual  looked — unwashed,  unshaven,  uncombed,  and  undressed. 
The  soliloquismg  gentleman  gazed  abstractedly  for  a  time  upon  his 
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reflected  self,  almost  doubting  his  own  identi^,  until  a  wink  unques^ 
tionably  established  the  fact.  Benjamin  winked,  and  the  disreputable- 
looking  shadow  in  the  glass  retmmed  the  compliment,  the  closing  up  of 
the  eye  by  no  means  improving  the  appearance.  I  addressed  the  re- 
flexion aloud,  heaping  uoon  it  various  opprobrious  epithets,  the  which — 
although  doubtless  well  oeserved — ^nevertheless  look  not  respectable  in 
print.  I  uncorked  the  bottle,  drank  the  fermenting  mixture,  felt  re- 
freshed, and  proceeded  instanter  to  the  regenerating  of  my  dilapidated 
exterior.  Before  I  left  the  room  I  had  the  gratification  of  congratulating 
myself  upon  my  improved  appearance,  for,  like  the  "crooked-backed 
tyrant,"  I  was  myself  again. 

As  I  entered  the  commercial  room  I  saw  Mr.  Cox  looking  out  of  the 
window  ;  Riordan,  of  Liverpool  memory,  was  chuckling  at  the  letter  of 
Terry  O'Driscoll  in  the  Warder  newspaper  ;  whilst  Lomer«  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Dublin,  sat  in  the  &r  comer,  occupied  in  penning  an 
epistle  to  his  partner  in  life's  pilgrimage,  resident  in  the  suburbs  of 
London. 

^*  Hallo !  Bobbin !  by  all  that's  sanguinary  I"  exclaimed  Riordan, 
rising  and  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Ah !"  he  continued, 
**  how's  this  ?  pulse  feverish,  cheeks  livid,  eyes  fishy,  palate  whiskified — 
are  you  unwell  ?" 

''Not  I,  thank  goodness  I" 

"  How  are  you,  then  ?" 

<'  At  that  dangerous  stage  when  health  is  little  heeded,  because  its  loss 
is  not  known.  I  never  was  better  in  my  life.  Mr.  Lomer,  how  do  you 
do,  or?" 

"Very  well,  my  boy,  and  delighted  to  see  you  ;  when  did  you  arrive 
here?" 

"  Yesterday  morning,"  I  replied. 

"  And  how  did  you  relbh  your  trip  ?"  inquired  Riordan. 

"  Not  much,  I  can  assure  you ;  some  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  still 
remain." 

"  Sunshine  and  *  shandragaff'  will  soon  restore  you.  Have  you  break- 
fiwfedr 

"  Not  yet     I've  only  left  my  room         " 

''  Well,  I  have ;  there  is  a  splendid  ham  on  the  sideboard,  and  the 
remnants  of  a  tough  chicken.  Neither  of  them  will  suit  your  complaint. 
Take  my  advice,  and  order  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  effgs,  buttered  toast, 
coffee,  and  a  pint  bottle  of  bitter  ale.  That's  what  I  broke  my  fast  upon. 
And  ii  they  do  not  regenerate  your  system,  say  that  Myles  Riordan  has 
no  skill  either  in  the  medical  or  the  culinary  arts." 

I  did  as  his  wisdom  and  experience  advised,  and  fortified  my  inner 
man  with  a  breakfast  of  so  substantial  a  nature,  that  at  its  conclusion  I 
marvelled  at  my  own  skill  in  the  art  of  mastication,  my  first  essay  at 
such  an  extraordinary  a  repast  having  put  to  the  blush  all  previous  efforts 
of  a  similar  character. 

As  I  rose  from  the  table,  Mr.  Lomer  stated  that  Cox,  Riordan,  and 
himself  were  going  down  on  a  pleasure-trip  to  Dalkey,  inviting  me  in 
the  same  breath  to  be  one  with  them. 

I  expressed  my  willingness  to  accompany  them ;  but  made  some  slight 
allusion  to  Sunday  and  church. 

"  Oh,  forget  them  for  once,"  said  Riordan.     "  As  to  the  latter,  yonll 
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p«H  doaeu  of  then,  and  Imps  ite  priftt^  4^  woDg^  «ti^^ 

<ni  Ae  wamL     You  «hi  «m»  your  ^onsoienoe  hj  ^ia^  tmioe  vftm  Iw 

first  wet  Svodaj,  ami  m  <b  peaaaoe  fiir  one  dmfk  remumem.^ 

^<  Do  ymtnnwl  by  nnlP  «dred  Cok. 

"^  I  pralEw  a  ««  oynl^'' SMwieBed  iMier ;  ^  b«t  I  doa^ 
die  wuk  oftbo  Bn^oBrtyr 

<<Acariwit»th8iL'' 

^  Tw  bad  my  «ye  «pon  a  loipaetoUe-loeln^  oao  on  ifa  ■tiii  Ifere 
for  tke  kft  %ea  viimite.  Tlie  liorfs  k  abore  llio  areiane.  I  ikaak  it 
wwM  Bint  ^u  adminilily.* 

<'  All  agreed  ?"  said  Cox.     *<  Any  dissentieift  moe  f* 

^None,"  ^vas  Rioidaii%miivw<er,  farfauaMlf  aad  <(iieadr- «aeli  lit -iras 
gaod  eaoD^  4o  cdfl  me.     ^  Debacak,  ar^  idiinipliDg,''  %o  iihe  < 
wliose  Bame  I  afterarards  iewnod  was  Eafen,  ^  ring  Baoli^  Ml, 
bang  me  a  dosea  Mi  flawaw  oat  of  Iihe  MiaeiBiieaB  mk." 

Boots  immediately  appeared,  bat  leemed  ditegetker  tnyetified  at  i 
chrononhotonthological  rhodomontade  hurled  at  him  by  our  "      ' 

^GonOlacai^aBiletaQvbesdM! 
Aad  let  £he  Ban  tbii  0BBfllb-4)e  Ifebe  «flflr  1 
And  as  lie  calleth — ^let  him  nothing  call — 
But— car— car— car— Oh !  for  a  caj;  je  Goda  J  J" 

'^  What  is  it  ye  want,  sir  ?"  said  the  surprised  finetumary. 

^himkat  fotAm^ymt  imwiway  dorti  the  ghaiia  of  poaey  live ? 
Wbeeednpclls  year  adnnratioii  for  the  saUiBieF  HareyoanoafpiaraaiMB 
for  the  soul  of  rhythm  ?" 

^  Did  yoB  vii^  ftr  me,  flir  ?' 

''  Of  course  we  rang  for  you.  Haven^t  I  been  telling  you  for  the  iaik 
ten  minutes  what  we  want  you  to  do  ?** 

"  Then  I'm  as  wtee  now,  eir,  as  wiran  I  oamein.'' 

^  Then  tke  ifaok  is  nime.  Gome  here.  Do  yoa  eea  Aat  ^vbide,  with 
the  cloth  cushions  ?" 

**  Yis,  eir." 

"  With  the  cogitating  quadruped  in  front  of  it  ?**  * 

"  The  what,  sir?" 

^  TIm  penaaoe-doiag  hoiee,  whidh  asems  te  tnpml  as  faqaeatly  upon 
its  knees  as  apaniti  feet?*  — i        /  -r 

-«Yii,ik.'' 

^  Together  wil^  tha  oanuTeaeaB  biped  ia  ^vaitii^r 

A  icraicli  of  Ae  head,  and  «  gria,  ^vere  ike  adiy  rigns  of  laoogaition 
made  by  Boots  as  he  looked  iiite  Saofdan's  £mm^  tragtii^  rafikir  %a  hoe 
sIdH  in  physiognomy  tkan  kis  oficniir  seoM. 

^  Wkat  are  you  grinniBip  at  ?" 

<<  At  that,  sic'' 

**  At  what?" 

<<  Thim  jaw-breakers  that's  afUier  rowlin'  over  yoor  teetk,  air.  Ia 
tkfotk,  I  wonder  you've  ai^<iftkiai  left  at  afl  at  aH,wkea  Book  whoppers 
ooma  tamUiii'  agaiast  thun.  Cm't  you  say  wkat  yaa  want,  sifv  and 
don't  be  humbuggin'  me  out  or  a  face." 

"^  Myks,  desoead  «Pom  yov  Olg^aqpin  height,  and  epeak  Bot  to  1^^ 
as  to  gods,"  soliloquised  the  gentleman  rejokai^  ia  Aat  aama.  **  D^ 
yov  aee  yedkr  imoke-emittii^  aar-diifier  r* 
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^SjoamMOtTimRjmj  imik4kB  fife  4m  Ike im^Ha' ^at,  IsaeluBft 
plain  enough,  nr/ 

^Tl»nieaAi»t»twJ-if  to  AeJ^or  aad,  afay  >  mki^to  pntjhjg 
papermikB  poit  fcafr 

<<  And  also  this  letter,"  said  Lomer,  giving  him  the  one  he  had  Trittim 

Boots  vanished,  and  ElUen  enteted. 

'<  Fhsam,  gtuiiemm^  ^vriU  jom  diae  to^?* 

^^  If  we  Hye  long  enough  and  get  something  to  eat,  we  iatooddiMBg  so,** 
continued  Riordan,  stffl  aotk^  mb  lonr  spokeiiiMm. 

«"  M^luOi  iKW,  jir,  please  r 

"  That  we  cannot  say — but  as  it's  likely  we  jhall  he  in  Bmy  about  the 
time  wm  mtpiab  H,  it  atriWi  me  it  would  be  ieo  fier  lor  you  to  send  i^  if 
JOB  wi And  tB  mmm  it  ty  Jwt" 

''Orj*Aedoflavfli;,''cnedithefiMtft.  WepMiedoait^^fitlMrMni-- 
MflMid  •ifldweo  intk  JTirimiahf  at  the  faur — and  took  •«  way  -down 
stain  to  dwidi-door;  tiMit  ISm  Ryaa  wm  imhgritnling  for  Aeiioiic's 
nosebag  the  rusty  bit  and  unpolished  winkers. 

CHAJPmt  XV* 

TDC  BTAK. 

Oh  mounting  the  car,  I  seated  myself  neawBt  to  the  Imibi^  Mr.  Rior- 
dan taking  his  place  beside  ne  at  the  exfseii  dnine  4f  [Bm  fij»i,  the 
seedy  proprietor  of  the  animal,  as  he  said  *^  k  wonld  make  as  rowl 
ii^vber,  aiid  ai«e  d»  \mk  m  tfie  baile."  W«  weM  all  ia  the  iiigfaest 
spirits.  As  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned,  «3iat  boBi  die  Javali- 
ness  of  the  morning,  the  nlwaiiiiMiii  of  a«tknparton,  ihe  novelty  of  the 
■Deacrv,  the  coogcnial  tempecaoBenAf  af  my  ooiapaninmnj  and  the  pvos- 
pert  cf  a  loT«iy  day,  I  lek  per&edjr  alated.  <<  J€y  iMaoai's  loid  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne,'*  ^  «a  amaQewntoawd  ftpoL  iifiaag  »e  abave  the 
world  with  AbuM  liiiMjLkti "  Tfaroagh  yaet  of  Naswu  atraet  w»  pawed, 
wfaeae  tke  asilage  aacmares  at  the  mat  aide,  with  4iheir  •ornameated 
grounds  and  hifi;h  iron  ndlinfi^  impart  a  degMi  of  K^teaess  .aad  hwuriy 
to  the  solid  arc£itectu9e  af  the  WiralMitfiBn  pile  ia  wh^h  ^Sam  amrtain. 
Tlwa  thsoagh  jDawwa  rtMct,  abaig  -oae  ^pwrier  <£  Stupoea^s-flreen, 
into  Baggo^ftnet,  and  oawards  at  a  satthi^  faoe  aiadl  BalTs-bridge 
was  left  behind  us,  and  in  the  words  of  the  carman,  ^'  the  open  aoanthry 
an'  the  hie  mountains  lay  straight  fasaiangt  na."  Haw  4ehglitfulk  pic- 
taroayie  die  viewae  wc  faB»d.ak>ag;  .Mtriieaj  Hewth,  the  lighthouse, 
the  railway,  and  the  sea  to  our  left,  l!he  taadauded  idame  of  the  univerae 
above  us,  bright  as  a  silver  shield,  the  atmosphere  arouad  as  ledc^ent 
vdth  the  breath  of  blooming  spring,  gaeaa  fiald^,  and  anrsery  {daats, 
whilst  beneath  us  lay  the  soil  once  gammad  hy  ftioBdaa's  wUal^Hirink- 
ing:  aaawlor,  *"  Baal  au  Dkarig,*  tfw  &sA  <t£  ttw  Ixiah  kings. 

'^  What  is  that  called  ?"  I  asked  tlieaanaan^  pointing  to  ahageoopioal 
uncultivated  mountidnaatiie  ^stance. 

"  The  Sugar-loa^  your  raverance,"  he  replied,  touching  hw  hoX, 
^  Miy^eye'r  a  sdaaaager  in  these  parts  ?^ 

^  iwm,"  I  iapttBd,wrtheraBtwMshed^iba  deacal  title  adth  which  he 


hadfii^— ludaae,  aad  puariad  at  tha  inwrflreBt  oast  of  his  ooaatenaaoe. 

^  kidnoth,iheB,if  youaac^  yoarnweomoe  '^  be  delighted  oat  of  a 
fiwawad  tba  aaaalfapr.^ 

<<  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,"  I  returned,  not  caring  to  conect 
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him  in  his  error,  leet  I  should  be  laughed  at  f<H*  my  pains,  and  attributing 
his  mode  of  addressing  me  to  a  desire  to  appear  respectfid. 

*'  It's  a  sthrange  lookin'  place,"  said  he,  '^  an'  when  the  stopper  is  out  ov 
it,  it's  mighty  ilhgant  to  look  at  an'  obsarve  be  night,  when  the  stars  ain't 
shining." 

"  Indeed  I     Wh;^  so  ?— what  stopper  ?" 

^'  The  stopper,  sir,  that's  taken  out  ov  it  in  the  winiher  time,  to  let 
the  smoke  come  out" 

"  I  never  heard  of  that  before.     Is  it  eruptive  ?" 

^^  It's  what  they  call  a  volcany,  your  raverance,  an'  does  a  dale  of  harm 
betimes,  if  it  ain't  corked  up  soon  enough." 

I  saw  he  was  jesting  with  me,  but  nevertheless  detenmned  that  he 
should  run  the  full  length  of  his  tether,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  but  I 
should  catch  him  trippinc^  before  long.  I  cast  a  glance  at  Biordan — and 
to  my  Mends  at  our  backs,  who  were  leaning  across  the  well  towards  us 
—-expressive  of  not-to-be-done,  and  proceeded  with  my  inquiries. 

"  Who  stops  it  up,  then  ?" 

'*  The  polis,  your  raverance;  but  the  Whitefeet  often  takes  it  out  agin, 
but  the  never  a  much  they  get  by  doin'  it,  for  they  only  bums  their  rags, 
an'  the  divil's  cure  to  them." 

«  What  do  ihey  do  so  for  ?" 

"  Maybe  you  never  heerd  tell  of  a  bonfire  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I  have,  often." 

**  Weil,  when  they  hav'n't  a  cabin  or  a  haggart  ready  at  hand  to  set 
fire  to,  they  pulls  it  out." 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  it  under  such  circumstances  ?" 

'^  Is  it  did  I  ever  see  it,  ye'r  axin'  me  ?  In  throth  an'  I  did  as  often 
as  I've  fingers  an*  toes,  your  raverance. — Whu-up,  you  garron  I  up  wid 
yer  ears,  an'  show  the  quality  what  ye'r  made  of.  * 

The  poor  horse  did  not  mend  his  slackemng  pace  so  much  from  the 
words  of  advice  imparted  to  rouse  his  pride,  as  from  the  lashings  of  its 
driver's  superannuated  whip. 

'^  Well,  and  how  does  it  look  when  it's  lighted  ?" 

«  For  all  the  world  like  the  big  chiroley  of  a  distillery,  when  the  soot's  on 
fire.  The  last  time  it  took  to  blazin',  it  rained  chaney  alleys  in  Dublin 
for  a  fortnight." 

<<  Ah  I  and  what  are  chaney  alleys  ?" 

"  Marvels,  that  the  gorsoons  plays  wid  when  they're  havin'  a  slap  at 
one  another's  taw,  your  raverance." 

«  Oh,  indeed." 

"  Yes,  sir,  thim's  chaney  alleys." 

«*  Are  there  many  Whitefeet  about  ?" 

^^  Lots  ov  em,  yer  honer,  whin  their  brogues  is  off,  an'  the  wather  an' 
the  will  to  wash  their  heels  convanient" 

"  They're  disreputable  characters,  are  they  not  ?" 

"Sir?" 

<<  They  are  bad  characters — ^is  it  not  so?"  As  I  asked  the  question  I 
could  not  but  marvel  at  the  gravity  depicted  upon  Tim's  imperturbable 
countenance— not  a  smile  for  a  moment  betrayed  him — ^the  quick  move- 
ment of  his  restless  eye  alone  played  tnitpr  to  his  tongue,  which,  like 
Macbeth's  weird  sisters,  <*  lied  like  truth."  Havbg  repeated  my  queiticm, 
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he  gazed  on  me  with  'well-feieDed  astonishment ;  and  as  though  he  pitied 
my  ignorance  whilst  he  enlightened  my  understanding,  he  replied, 

"  Is  it  thim  ?     Faix,  an'  they're  not ;  they're  the  dacintist,  inoffen- 
sivest  lads  in  the  counthry,  barrin'  when  the  humour  is  on  'em.** 
"What  humour?" 

"  The  humour  for  divarshun,  your  raverance." 
''And  how  do  they  divert  themselyes?" 

**  Bad  luck  to  ye  for  a  baste,  ye'r  puUin'  the  arms  out  ov  me  (to  the- 
poor  horse,  whose  pace  had  long  since  subsided  to  one  averaging  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour).  He's  always  this  away,  yer  raverance,. 
when  he's  thinking  of  making  a  shillycock  of  the  car,  an'  runnin'  away.^ 
He  gets  the  bit  down  his  throath,  an'  then  the  divil  himself  can't  howld 
him." 

''  There  is  not  the  slifi^htest  fear  of  that,"  said  I. 
''  I'm  glad  you  un't  frightened,  yer  boner,  for  the  last  time  he  did  it 
— ^it  was  at  the  Scalp — he  knocked  the  jontin'  car  into  smithereens,  and 
dashed  a  fine-lookin  jintleman,  that  was  sittin'  just  where  you  are,  into 
little  pieces.  It  took  his  ^ends  a  month  to  gather  up  the  bits,  an'  the 
last  fortnight  they  had  to  look  out  for  'em  wid  telescopes." 
"  Dear  me,"  I  said,  compassionately. 

*'  In  throth,  your  raverance,  an'  it's  the  thruth  I'm  tellin'  you." 
"Veiy  likely — very  likely;   but  you  have  not  yet  answered  my 
question." 

"  What  question,  yer  honer?" 

''  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Whitefeet  divert  themselves." 
**  Why,  in  regard  of  that,  yer  raverance,  they  ain't  pertidar — some- 
times one  way,  sometimes  another." 

"  Which  is  the  one  way — shootin?  baili£Ps  ?" 

''  Not  Uiim,  indeed,  yer  honer ;  they'd  scorn  to  do  a  thing  so  mane  as 
that." 

"Why  so?" 

"Bekase,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  in  which  offended  dignity  seemed  to 
be  blent  with  pity  for  my  limited  knowledge-—''  bekase  it  ain't  dacint." 
"Then  what  is?" 

"  Berryin'  'em  in  the  bog  holes  wid  their  heads  downwards  to  keep 
'em  from  cursin',  or  puttin'  'em  on  a  gridiron  over  a  hot  fire  till  they 
laughs  thimselves  to  death." 

"  Very  amusine  recreation,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  I  beautifid,  yer  raverance ;  it's  the  best  way  in  life  for  studyin' 
human  nathur." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ?" 
"  See  what,  yer  raverance  ?" 
"  The  burying  or  burning  ?" 

"  In  course  I  did,  an'  so  will  you,  av  they  let  you  live  long  enough, 
an'  av  you  become  a  favourite  wid  'em,  an'  promise  'em  absolution  an^ 
lashins  ov  whisky." 

"  The  sight  must  be  gratifying  in  the  extreme  ?" 
"  So  it  is,  sir,  av  you've  a  sow!  big  enough  to  enjoy  it." 
As  all  conversation  had  been  stopped,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  by 
our  party,  and  the  ears  of  each  one  were  given  to  us,  I  continued  my 
interrogations. 
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<*  It  mast  also  be  tery  aainstbg  ?** 

"  Tlirue  for  yer  raverance ;  the  last  diap  they  cotcht  was  a  ganger, 
Ihat  wint  pimpin'  about  a  still  ikey  had  at  work  in  the  mountaiiis,  wid 
a  lot  of  aojers  afther  hb  heels.  Oh !  he  was  a  beauty,  an'  made  lots  of 
sport  for  'em," 

**  In  what  way  ?" 

'*  Why,  ye  see,  they  didn't  want  to  kill  him  outright,  for  then  the 
iUiganoe  of  the  divarshnn  id  be  over  too  soon.  He  was  raather  &t»  some- 
thin'  like  the  jint^eman  beside  you  (alluding  to  Riordan),  but  not  hdf  so 
good-lookin',  so  they  squeeged  him  up  into  the  ehimley,  makin'  a  hc^e  in 
the  side  oy  it  for  his  Ik^  to  come  out  at,  so  thai  he  might  laugh  at  the 
jcke  as  well  as  thimsdyes.  It  was  a  mortial  tight  fit  though,  an'  he 
didn't  laugh  at  all,  so  that  showed  he  was  selfish,  an'  had  no  sowl  for  the 
beautiful" 

"  No  wondar !     Well,  was  he  quiet  there  ?" 

**  Not  yery,  at  fust,  bekase  he  found  hisself  sHppin',  an'  he  towld  'em 
80^  an'  l^y  put  a  ptke  standin'  up  on  its  end,  in  a  hole  they  made  in  the 
hob  right  undher  him,  wid  the  point  oy  it  (an'  it  was  rather  disrp)  just 
touchin'  the  seat  oy  his  small*^thes,  to  keep  him  aisy  an'  comfortable, 
an'  howld  him  up." 

''  And  did  it  so  ?"     My  flesh  crept  as  I  asked  the  question. 

**  Yes,  your  rayerance,  complately,  till  the  fire  they  lit  undhemeath 
began  to  grow  warm ;  then  the  smoke  made  him  sneeze,  an'  what  horn 
the  sneezin'  and  kickin'  he  cum  down  on  the  point  oy  it,  an'  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  stuck  eel." 

^  Did  he  cry  out  ?"  I  asked,  my  blood  running  cold  at  the  lies  he  finbri- 
cated. 

"  Is  it  did  he  cry  ye  ask  me?" 

"Yes;  did  he  cry?" 

'^  No,  he  didn't  cry ;  but  did  ye  oyer  hear  a  buU  roarin'  whin  the  dogs 
.is  upon  him,  or  whin  they're  puttin'  the  iron  into  his  nose  ?" 

"  No,  not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Nor  a  lion?" 

**  Nor  a  lion  either." 

"  Then  you  can't  imagin'  anything  about  it,  for  he  roared  an* 
schreeched  tiH  the  boys  had  to  run  away  for  foar  oy  the  sojers  hearin' 
him." 

<*  Did  they  not  release  him  before  they  went?" 

^  They  thried  hard,  an'  good  luck  to  them,  for  they  had  kindly  hearts, 
but  'twas  all  no  use.  They  pult  an'  pult,  but  the  pike  had  got  so  hat  in 
at  both  euds  that  they  couldn't  get  it  out  oy  him ;  they'd  haye  put  him 
out  oypain  at  once,  only  they  ha4  to  run  for  their  Uyes." 

"  Why,  in  plain  EngUsh,  the  man  was  murdered." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  they  would  call  it  in  diim  hatheniBh  parts 
(God  oonyart  diem).     He  died,  any  how,  the  next  mormn'." 

"  Were  any  of  the  boys,  as  you  call  them,  caught  ?" 

"  Yes,  two  oy  'em,  an'  he  swore  to  'em  afore  he  died." 

«  Were  they  tried  for  it?"  . 

"  Yes,  yer  layerance,  they  was  dined." 

«  And  banged?" 

*<  Oh,  no  I  they  were  let  off." 

"Let  off!    Hx>w  came  that?" 
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^  Why,  yoo  0«e,  &e  jury  knew  party  well  that  ar  they  was  to  find 
'em  guilty  they'd  be  only  mizen  a  sthroDg  pickle  for  theinelTes,  so  they 
quitted  'em  athoat  goin'  out  of  the  jary*lwx.'' 

We  could  not  by  an  possibility  oontma  ourselves  any  longer,  but 
laughed  immoderately,  the  carman  looking  at  ns  in  seeming  amazement, 
and  finishing  up  by  saying : 

**  By  my  sowl  an'  it's  the  right  sort  yez  are.  If  ye  laugh  so  much  at 
the  stoory  of  it,  ye'd  want  to  tie  ropes  round  yer  waisfts  ar  ye  were  lookin' 
on  to  keep  ye  from  goin'  off  into  sky^rodkets  an'  burstin'  outright" 

**  That*s  the  last  he  you  told,  Tim,"  said  Biordan,  jocosely. 

'^Thrue  for  ye,  sir;  but,  in  tiiroth,  ye'd  be  mighty  plased  ar  ye 
Men  it/' 

*<  No  doobi-— no  doubt,*'  said  I.  ^<  You've  told  us  of  one  way ;  now 
giye  us  an  instance  of  the  other." 

'^  Oh,  thin,  it's  takin'  a  rise  out  ov  me  complately  your  raTerance  is. — 
Howld  up,  ye  baste,  an'  don't  be  aftber  knedin'  down  tiU  ye  come  to  a 
dacent  cbapsi."  The  latter  piece  of  friendly  admonition  was  addressed 
to  the  horse,  whose  predisposition  to  the  reverential  posture  was  strongly 
evinced,  eveiy  pebble  in  the  road  forming  a  kind  of  pretext. 

^^  There  is  something  of  the  acrobat  in  his  nature,"  I  remarked ;  '*  he 
seems  an  adept  in  the  art  of  tumblinff." 

*'  Niver  tnmUed  in  his  life,  yer  honer ;  but,  ye  see,  he  was  brought 
vp  aa'  eddicated  by  one  of  yer  own  ok)th,  an'  so  he  slways  goes  down 
auy  when  he  comes  to  a  mass  house." 

<*  But  he  has  made  fifty  attempts  to  kneel  within  the  last  half  hour 
without  baviog  oome  to  one  at  all,"  I  remarked* 

**  Oh,  that's  only  bekase  its  Sunday,  an'  he  knows  he  has  the  dargy 
on  the  oar." 

^  To  whom  do  you  allode  by  deigy  ?"  I  asked,  determiaiog  at  last  to 
find  out  his  drift. 

^^  Yer  boser's  gUnry^  to  be  sure.     I  knew  ye  from  yer  piothur." 

"  My  picture ! — what  picture  ?" 

f'  The  pictfaur  in  the  winders  in  Westmoreland-street,  yer  raverance, 
where  you're  shown  a  givin'  out  the  pledges,  an'  long  life  to  ye  for  that 
same.  Sure  I've  a  brother  that  towld  me  all  about  ye,  an'  how  ye  gev 
him  a  ten  shilUn'  piece  bekase  he  dfarove  ye  down  the  length  of  the  main 
sthreet  in  Cork  atbout  cussin',  or  sayin'  as  much  even  as  ^  ona  ooohn 
dhoul.'" 

"  Ho  I  ho !     And  who  am  I,  pray  ?" 

*^  Fadz !— I  beg  yer  raverance  s  paiden  for  saying  faix,  and  runnin'  the 
chance  of  lonn'  the  present  ye'r  goin'  to  be  afther  givin'  me— sure  no 
one  knows  who  ye  are  betther  l^ian  ye  do  yerself,  barrin'  the  baste 
that's  foreninst  you,  an'  wantin*  to  kneel  down  out  of  rispict." 

**  True,  I  know  who  I  am  well  enough,  but  you  do  not" 

'<  What  'ill  ye  bet  that  I  don't  tell  ye  the  fast  guess  ?"  said  he,  turn- 
ing round  and  looking  me  straight  in  &e  lace.  ^Will  ye  bet  roe  a 
erown  ?    It's  mine  av  I  win,  an'  it's  nobody  else's  av  I  lose." 

*^  A  safe  bet  that,  indeed,"  I  remarked. 

"  Well,  ril  tell  ye  who  yer  raverance  is^  an*  lave  the  thrifie  ov  money 
to  yer  honer." 

"Well,  do  so.    Who  am  I?" 

t2 
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<'  In  throth  an'  I'm  afeared  yell  be  vexed  wid  me  for  takin'  yer  name 
into  my  ugly  mouth." 

"  Not  I !     Speak  out ! — don't  be  so  long  about  it." 

"  Well,  thin,  ye  won't  be  angered  ?" 

"  I  told  you  I  would  not,  before." 

"  Then,  you're — ^you're  Father  Matthew !" 

At  the  name  we  were  all  stretched,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  our  breasts 
on  the  hard  road,  our  laughter  cut  short  by  the  falling  of  the  horse. 

'^  He's  all  right,  yer  raverance,"  said  Tim,  picking  himself  up  from 
between  the  shafts  of  the  car,  and  surveying  the  bruised  knees  of  his 
animal. — ^'  Bad  luck  to  ye  for  an  ould  garron,  couldn't  ye  pick  out  a 
softher  place  to  say  yer  prayers  in  than  a  lot  ov  broken  stones  ? — Up  wid 
yez,  jintlemen  ;  don't  yez  see  how  he  wags  his  tail  wid  the  delight,  when 
he  knows  he  has  had  his  own  way !  By  my  conscience  he's  a  beauty,  an' 
has  more  religion  in  him  than  a  Christian.  Didn't  ye  see  how  be 
dhropped  when  he  heerd  yer  name  ?  faith,  av  he'd  only  the  use  ov  his 
hands  he'd  pull  off  his  winkers  out  of  rispict  to  ye.  Up  wid  ye,  sir.  The 
ground  about  here  ain't  hard,  an'  a  spill  'ill  only  g^ve  ye  an  appetite  for 
yer  dinners." 

The  '*  spill,"  as  he  called  it,  by  no  means  either  improved  our  tempers  or 
our  appearaDces,  but,  nolens  volens,  we  reseated  ourselves,  each  one  grasp- 
ing the  rail  of  the  well,  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of  the  circumstance,  and 
striking  away  the  dust  with  our  handkerchiefs,  that  tenaciously  adhered 
to  our  holiday  garments. 

Tim  was  the  only  one  upon  whose  spirits  the  '^  spill"  had  no  visible 
effect;  he  seemed  determined  that  we  should  also  forget  it,  for  he  sud,  a 
moment  aflierwards, 

"  Well,  now,  ain't  I  an*  the  baste  right  ?  Ain't  you  who  I  said  ? — 
I  won't  spake  the  name,  for  fear  the  crathur  id  be  doin'  his  compUments 


again — ain't  ye  who  I  said?" 
*•'  Indeed  I  m 


[  m  not,"  I  returned,  ^*  and,  what's  more,  you  never  thought 
I  was." 

"  Well,  now,  if  1  didn't — there— if  I  didn't,  may  I  die  without  any 
brogues  to  my  feet,  or  a  rag  of  an  ould  coat  to  my  back,  an'  nothin'  bat 
the  sheets  an'  the  blankets  to  cover  me  wid." 

"  A  wholesome  wish,  Tim ;  I  see  you'd  prefer  dying  in  your  bed  to 
elsewhere.  But  come,  let  us  have  an  instance  of  the  other  way  in  which 
your  innocent  Whitefooted  friends  amuse  themselves?" 

"  An'  ye  ain't  a  priest,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  I ;  you  know  that  well  enough.  Do  I  look  like 
one?" 

"  Why,  then,  barrin'  that  ye'r  a  thrifle  too  well-lookin',  and  too  free 
ivid  yer  money,  ye'r  for  all  the  world  like  one  ov  'em." 

"  Oh !  and  so  I'm  too  free  with  my  money,  am  I  ?" 

"  The  divil  a  taste,  sir,  for  ye  know  what  to  do  wid  it,  an'  long  life 
an'  a  long  purse  to  ye  for  ever.  Sure  an'  that's  no  sin,  any  ways,  for 
what  betther  can  young  jintlemen  like  yerself  do  wid  yer  beauty  than  to 
make  all  the  girls  go  mad  afther  ye,  an'  how  is  yer  silver  betUier  spint 
than  in  givin'  it  to  the  poor  Irish  ?" 

"  We'll  come  to  that  by-and-by.  Now,  then,  for  the  other  description 
of  amusement" 

"  Is  it  thim  Whitefeet  yer  honez^s  talkin'  about  ?" 
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«  Of  course  it  is.** 

«<  Well,  ril  tell  ye.    When  I  lived  down  in  the  County  Tipperaiy " 

A  pause,  daring  which  he  looked  roguishly  at  me.  ''  Are  ye  sure  ye  ain't 
Father  Cahill?'* 

**  Fm  not  Father  Cahill,  nor  any  other  father,**  I  answered,  peevishly. 

«  By  my  sowkins,  an'  it's  not  ov  you  I'd  be  askin'  the  last  thing  ye 
said." 

"Of  whom,  then?" 

^*  The  girls,  yer  honer,  or  the  parish  ye  live  in,  for  there's  nothin' 
but  the  surplice  could  save  'em  from  you.     Well,  when  I  was  livin'  down 

in   Tipperary,  I  was  stoppin'  in  a  place  called  Dunkerrin ^Do  ye 

know  where  Dunkerrin  is,  yer  hones  r" 

*'  No,  not  I.     Go  on,  tiiat  makes  no  matter." 

"NorClunlisk?" 

"  Nor  Clun — whatever  name  you  call  it." 

«  Clunlisk,  sir." 

**  No,  I  don't  know  it" 

'*  Then  it  lun't  fsLV  &om  that  place.  I  lived  wid  a  farmer  there  that 
formed  his  own  kitchen-garden,  an'  the  never  a  more — ^for  the  best  of  all 
raiBons,  that  he  had  no  more  to  farm — ^barrin'  the  loom  he  wove  the 
checks  for  prauskeens  in." 

**  Prauskeens — what  are  they  ?" 

**  Aprons,  sir,  that  the  women  wears.  Well,  as  I  was  a  tellin'  you,  he 
had  a  brother  was  a  tithe-collecther  for  the  dean  at  the  glebe — an'  a 
sthrappin  fellow  he  was,  as  big  as  the  gable-end  ov  a  house,  wid 
sliouldhers  as  wide  as  a  church-dure — a  tidy  size  for  a  small  tay-party — 
an'  he  always  carried  a  boutcheen  so  thick  an'  heavy  that  the  shadow  ov 
it  ud  knock  the  legs  &om  undher  a  horse  !  Well,  I'll  tell  ye  what  hap- 
pened to  him—-" 

«  What  was  his  name  T 

« Some  used  to  call  him  '  Prodestan  Paddy,'  an'  others  ^  Turncoat 
Paddy,'  bekase  he  turned  from  the  thrue  religion  to  get  into  dacinter 
sooiety,  an'  go  where  they  all  go  whin  the  sowl  i»  hurried  out  ov  'em. 
WeU,  as  I  was  a  8ayin'--(whu-upch,  you  brute) — there  was  an  ould 
-woman  died  down  about  Clunlisk — the  place  I  was  talkin'  to  ye  about ; 
she  hadn't  paid  up  the  tithe,'  and  he  niver  could  get  into  the 
cabin  while  tne  life  was  in  her  to  saize  her  little  furniture.  So,  when 
lie  heerd  tell  that  the  breath  was  out  ov  her,  he  dhresses  hisself 
tm  in  an  ould  doak  an'  bonnet,  wint  down  to  her  wake,  an'  sot  right  at 
the  side  of  the  corpse,  detarminin',  the  big  thief  ov  the  world,  to  lay 
hoult  on  the  body  as  soon  as  the  boys  got  dhrunk,  for  he  was  afeard  of 
'em  as  long  as  they  was  sober.  Well,  they  dhrank  like  fishes  that  had 
been  out  of  wather  in  the  sun  for  a  week,  an'  got  playin'  wid  the  furni- 
ture, flingin'  'em  at  one  another,  an'  doin'  'em  no  good  at  all  at  all. 
The  coUecther  sot  quiet  an'  paasable  aU  along,  till  a  brickbat,  or  an 
iron  pot — I  don't  know  which — knocked  the  bonnet  clane  ov  his  head. 
Every  one  knew  him  then,  an'  he,  seein'  it  was  no  use  hidin'  any  longer, 
cotcht  up  the  ould  woman  in  his  arms  to  make  a  bowlt  of  it,  but 
aibre  he  could  stir  a  peg  they  all  gother  round  him,  tied  his  arms  tight 
together,  an'  his  legs  an'  feet  bade  to  his  hams,  an'  stuffed  the  tithe* 
warrants  an'  decrees  down  his  throath  wid  the  end  of  the  poker  to  keep 
him  from  hollowin'.     In  the  scrimmage,  ^  meillia  murther  I'  what  should 
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they  dhrop  across  but  a  decree  the  villian  had  out  fagin  the  priest.  So 
they  made  up  their  minds  at  onoet  what  to  do  wid  him.  Out  they  wint 
into  the  garden  at  the  back  oy  the  cabin,  dug  a  big  hole,  an*  crammed 
the  ould  woman  into  it,  coverin'  it  well  over,  an'  makin'  her  tidy  an' 
daeint  by  thrampin'  on  it.  Thin  they  came  in,  and  shored  him  by  main 
sthrengtn  into  the  coffin,  puttin'  all  the  broken  delf  an'  glasses  they  had 
smashed  in  alongside  ov  him,  to  keep  him  from  wrigglin'  about.  I  niver^ 
in  all  my  bom  days,  seen  such  a  look  as  he  had  on  him,  for  every  time 
he  stirred  some  of  the  glass  tickled  him,  by  goin*  into  him.  So  at  last 
he  kep*  quiet.  Well,  in  the  momin'  they  claps  on  the  lid,  nails  it  down, 
drivin'  a  lone  one  right  into  the  middle  of  it,  foreninst  his  forehed,  to 
keep  his  head  staddy,  an*'  away  they  marched  wid  hun  to  the  bernn^ 
ffround.  They  earned  him  theirselves  for  fear  of  accidints,  for  the  poor 
mvil  was  tumin'  an'  groanin'  inside  ov  it  like  a  badger  in  the  grip  ov  a 
bull-dog  afore  he's  puTt  out  ov  his  hole.  On  the  roi^  who  should  they 
meet  wid  but  the  chief  of  the  polis  an'  a  dozen  ov  his  min,  an',  as  it 
ain't  natural  down  in  thim  parts  to  pass  a  berrin  athout  lendin'  ashouldher 
to  the  beajer,  they  turned  round  an'  joined  in. 

"  ^  Grod  bless  the  work,'  says  the  chief. 

<*  <  Thank  ye,  sir,  an'  ye'r  lundly  welcome,'  says  the,boys  as  was  carryift' 
*  Prodestan  Paddy.' 

"  *  Who  are  ye  berrin  ?'  said  he. 

^'  ^  Only  the  ould  wooman  at  the  edge  of  the  bog,'  says  they. 

**  *  Rest  her  soul,'  says  he,  <  but  she  seems  to  be  mortud  heavy.' 

<' '  So  she  is,  sir,  but  it  was  the  dhropsy  that  was  on  her  that  did  it.' 

**  <  In  dacincy  I  can't  go  past  without  givin'  her  a  lifit,'  says  he. 

^<  Well,  the  boys  didn't  know  what  to  be  afther,  when  a  veil  from  the 
coffin  made  them  dhrop  it  like  a  hot  sod  o'  turf,  an'  run  for  the  bare  lives. 

'^  '  Ho !  ho !'  says  the  chief,  '  there's  some  divilmint  up  here,'  as  the 
tithe-procther  roared  ten  times  louder  than  ever,  seein'  that  he'd  swally'd 
all  the  decrees.  *  Knock  off  the  lid,  my  boys,'  says  the  chie^  ^  wid  Uie 
butt-ends  of  yer  carabines ;  if  s  half  broken  open  already  wid  the  fall.' 

'^  Well,  they  did  so,  an'  to  their  wondher  out  rowled  *  Tunioost 
Paddy,'  every  inch  ov  his  body  stuck  round  wid  the  glass  for  all  the  worid 
like  a  porkepine  or  a  well-tilled  pincushin.  They  untied  his  legs,  an' 
carried  him  off  to  the  hospitaL" 

''  Well,  what  became  of  him  afterwards  ?"  I  inquired* 

*^  When  he  got  betther,  they  ped  his  passage  for  mm  over  to  Amerioay, 
but  he  was  niver  no  good  for  nothin'  afther  that,  and  soon  died  them  of 
starvation." 

"  And  the  boys  ?" 

'*  Some  ov  'em  were  taken,  bekase  the  polis  knew  'em,  an'  thiaii»* 
ported;  the  others  got  clane  off." 

Any  further  story-telling  was  out  short  by  our  arrival  at  Kingstowa, 
where  we  determined  to  discharge  Tim,  ana  go  on  by  the  atmospheric 
railway  to  Dalkey. 

His  fare  was  by  no  means  a  small  one,  and  he  was  evidently  weft 
pleased ;  so  much  so»  that  he  offered  to  wait  until  we  came  back,  and  ^'nm 
us  up  to  town,"  as  he  said  himself  '*  for  nothin'."  His  proposition,  hoip* 
ever,  was  not  entertfuned,  on  account  of  the  eril  propensities  of  hit  hors^. 
We  left  him  at  the  stand,  with  his  hat  off,  wishing  us  ^'  a  meiry  day  aa' 
plenty  ov  'em,  for  ye  are  all  nal  jintlamau" 
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SIR  NATHANIEL  AND  HOLOFERNES : 
A  cohfamtlation,  in  bald  BisjomrxD  chat,  abovt  kaht's 

OKlT»tUX  OF  FUXE  BXA80N.* 

How  many  years  it  is  since  Holofernes  and  I  were  of  the  same 
standing  at  Cambridge^  it  would  take  an  arithmetical  computation 
to  det^mine.  And  that  (on  other  than  arithmetical  grounds)  I 
am  fidn  to  decline.  Enough  that  he  is  my  Posihumus^  wnose  name 
and  Derson  evoke  a  deep-drawn  eheu  !  because  of  ih^fugaees  anrd 
whicn  have  "  lapsed"  'twixt  now  and  dien.  Enough  that  they 
are  indefinitely  tot  Let  the  definite  quot  (the  exact  toMle  of  the 
whole)  remain  an  unknown  quantity.  It  was  a  truism,  Dan 
Chaucer,  but  never  an  unaffecting  one,  never  stale,  never  flat, 
never  unprofitable,  to  insist  much, 

among  your  thouffbtes  wise, 

How  that  onr  daves  passe  in  sondiy  wyse ; 
For  thouffh  we  siepje,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ryde, 
Ay  fleth  tne  tyme,  it  wil  no  man  abyde. 

Well ;  at  that  indefinite  terminus  a  quo  aforesaid,  when  Holo' 
femes  and  I  were  '*  first  acquent,"  in  the  flush  of  youth,  when  not 
alone  our  summers  but  our  spirits  were  young,  and  when  imagina- 
tion was  ever  busy  with  dream-pictures  of  the  future,  but  aU  of 
them  poetically  impossible,  and  utterly  unlike  the  prosy  actual  of 
our  present  tense,  our  now  realised  terminus  ad  guem, — in  those 
days  of  rusty  gowns  and  fusty  trencher-caps,  days  devoted  to 
mathematics  and  sociality,  to  classics  and  constitutionals,  duly  as 
the  mornings  were  spent  in 

the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could  stand. 
With  loval  students  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-ana-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  dunoes 

as  duly  were  the  aflemoons  consecrated  by  Holofernes  and  me  to 
conscientious  constitutionalism^ — to  a  good  Ions  walk  before  hall, 
at  as  &st  a  rate  as  two  such  slow  fellows  could  reasonably  adopt. 
Early  this  year,  my  co-mate  in  colloquy  and  constitutionalism 
came  to  reside  within  a  few  miles  of  my  own  whereabouts. 
Naturally  enough,  we  desired  a  renewal  of  the  Cambridge  system* 
Again,  as  then,  we  would  walk  and  talk  together.  We  would  do 
our  possible  to  revive,  restore,  re-create  the  days  of  yore — talking 
"  of  sunshine  and  of  song,  and  summer  days  when  we  were  youn^; 
sweet  early  days,  that  were  as  long  as  twenty  days  are  now."    It 

•  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Translated  from  the  Geiman  of  Immanuel  Kant« 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  London :  H.  G.  Bohn.  1865.  (Bohn's  Philosophioal 
Idbnrj.) 
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was  Holofemes  who  first  dubbed  me  Sir  Nathaniel^  from  certain 
points  in  which  he  fantastically  supposed  me  to  resemble  the 
whimsical  proser,  bearing  that  name,  in  Shakspeare's  comedy. 
En  revanche^  and,  as  I  maliciously  and  chucklingly  flatter  myseU, 
with  a  deal  more  appropriateness,  I  bestowed  upon  him  the  name 
of  the  magniloquent  pedant  in  the  same  play,  the  polysyllabic 
polyglot  polyflogboyo  pedagogue,  Holofemes,      Each  title  has 
stuck ;  neither  of  us  could^  if  we  would,  shake  off  his  own  peculiar 
aUas ;  we  are  known  and  saluted  by  these  Shakspearean  sobriauets 
wheresoeyer  wego;  so  that  I  suppose  there  must  be  something 
true  in  the  application  of  them :  indeed,  in  the  case  of  my  old 
friend  (who,  1  should  haye  remarked,  takes  pupils,  reads  deep,  and 
talks  big),  I  see  ^though  I  say  it,  who,  as  the  donor,  should  not) 
an  exquisite  feliaty  in  the  nickname — alike  in  his  position  as  a 
professor  of  the  educational  art,  and  in  his  mental  affinity  to  the 
worthy,  wordy,  wearisome  schoolmaster  of  Nayarre.    I  am  less 
sensible  to  the  propriety  of  identifying  myself  with  that  school- 
master's ally  ana  inseparable  gossip;  but  Holofemes  insists  that  it 
is  incomparably  the  happier  wapopofuuria  of  the  twain,  and  plea- 
santly affirms  that,  had  1  sat  for  the  likeness,  Shakspeare's  de- 
lineation could  not  haye  been  closer  to  truth.    I  object  that  I  am 
not  **  a  yery  good  bowler."    Holofemes  pooh-poohs  the  objection, 
and  asks  what  can  be  nearer  than  the  description  by  Costard,  "  A 
foolish  mild  man;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dashed !" — 
pacifically  adding,  when  he  sees  me  bridling  a  bit,  "  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous good  neighbour,  in  sooth," — and  then,  mischieyously,  lest 
I  grow  too  proud,  and  with  a  somewhat  malign  allusion  to  my 
oyer-pretentious  essayings  in  print — "  but,  for  ^sander,  alas !  you 
see  how't  is ;  a  little  o'erparted."    Howeyer,  we  are,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  are  like  to  be,  old  friends;  and,  as  Selden  hath 
it,  old  friends  are  best :  King  James  used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes; 
they  were  easiest  for  his  feet. 

A  pleasant  brook  refreshes  a  quiet  dale  about  midway  between 
our  respectiye  homes;  and  "  there  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  this 
brook,  that  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream."  The 
willow  marks  our  trysting-place.  Thither  I  repaired,  on  Monday 
last,  dipping  into  the  new  translation  of  Kant  as  I  tramped  along. 
Beneath  the  willow  sat  Holofemes,  all  but  in  the  water, — shadra 
by  pendent  boughs;  very  unuke  Ophelia  in  personal  presence,  yet, 
like  her,  in  a  companion  scene,  moodily  weaving  together  "  crow- 
flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples,"  and  chanting  the  while 
"  snatches  of  old  tunes" — and  snatches  they  were,  at  the  best,  most 
melancholy,  because  not  most  musical.  His  willow  song  had 
neither  the  tender  wail  of  Desdemona's  words,  nor  the  efect  of 
Rossini's  air.  The  croaking,  or  creaking  (in  fact,  it  was  an  in- 
felicitous compound  of  the  two — as  though  an  octogenarian  rook, 
suffering  from  catarrh  and  hoarseness,  were  crooning  his  elegies 
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from  his  perch  on  a  rusty,  creaking,  wind-swung  gate) — the  stridor 
harrisonus  subsided  as  I  approached,  nor  did  I  suggest  a  da  capo. 

HoLOPERNES.  Who's  thepedant  now?  He  that  weaves 
"  coronet  weeds'*  and  hums  "  Where  the  Bee  sucks,"  recubans  sub 
tegrmnefaa — ^I  mean  salicis  aquaticcBj — or  he  that  travels  book  in 
hand,  book  in  mind,  bookish  within  and  without  ? 

Sib  Nathaniel.  And  what  a  book  too  I  Guess  the  title-page 
of  my  pocket-companion. 

HoLOF.  Pocket-companion,  quotha: — ^much  wear  and  tear  your 
pocket  suffers  by  any  such  vade  mecum.  You  will  pocket  the 
aflEront  of  any  amount  of  ridicule,  sooner  than  the  volume  itself. 
Guess  its  name?  Well, — this  summer  morning,  this  place  and 
time  agreeing,  it  should  be  something  of  poesy  or  old  romance. 
Suppose  we  say  Spenser,  or  Theocritus  now  ?  perhaps  Guarini  ? 
No  r  then  Allan  Ramsay,  or  Wordsworth, — yet  looks  it  like  none 
of  these,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  Ay,  now  I  see  'tis  one  of 
Bohn's  incalculaole  series.     That  myriad-minded  Bohn ! 

Sir  N.  So  it  is.  One  of  his  latest  issues,  and  rather  a  surprising 
one.     What  do  you  suppose  is  the  subject  now  ? 

HoLOF.  A  truce  to  guessing.  So,  as  the  New  Worldlings  say, 
do  tell.  As  for  guessing,  what  chance  have  I  among  his  innu- 
merable volumes  ?  and  as  for  telling  me  it's  one  of  the  newest, — 
that  avails  me  nothing,  when  the  cry  is  still  they  come !  standa^, 
scientific,  illustrated,  classical,  ecclesiastical,  pnilological,  philo- 
sophical, and  extra, — ^imder  each  of  these  names,  I  believe,  that 
good  man,  ^se  Bonus,  issues  a  distinct  library;  every  tome  a  boon 
to  some  thnfty  bookworm,  a  very  bon-bon  for  some  needy  scholar. 
Ne  intelligis  domine  ?  as  the  original  Holofemes  hath  it. 

Sir  N.  BoNi  intelligo^  was  the  original  Sir  Nathaniel's  replv. 

HoLOP.  ^^  Bonkf — Jon^,  for  beni:  Priscian  a  little  scratch'd; 
*twill  serve."  (Ahem !  Act  five,  scene  one.) 

Sir  N.  Enoligh  of  this :  exeant  ambo,  lest  it  become  a  Bohn  of 
•contention.  The  present  volume,  then,  is  none  other  than  Brant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  translated  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn.  Kant  in 
a  cheap  series  addressed  adpoptihmi !  Of  a  truth,  if  metaphysics 
are  not  looking  up,  Mr.  Bonn  is. 

HoLOF.  He  knows  what  he's  about,  I  presume.  Demand  be- 
gets supply. 

SirN.  More  likely  he  has  been  bit  in  this  instance  by  the 
transcendental  logic,  and  argues  that  the  supply  will  beget  the 
demand.  I  thought  it  ominous  of  public  feeling,  that  Punchy 
about  the  very  time  of  this  volume's  appearance,  thus  expressed 
thepositive  popular  philosophy  as  to  the  worth  of  Metaphysics: 
"  What  is  matter  ? — ^Never  mind. — What  is  mind?— No  matter." 

Hoi/)P.  A  good  many  read  Eant  first,  and  come  to  PwncKs 
conclusion  afterwards.     Eant  and  his  school  are  read  by  the 
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Positives,  for  instance,  that  they  may  be  put  down:  Positiyiain 
must  have  ^ppled  with  E^t,  in  order  to  tnrow  him  over.  Even 
were  it  universally  agreed  that  his  aesthetic  is  naught,  his  logic 
good  for  nothing,  his  categories  worthless^  his  antinomies  as  mutu- 
ally destructive  as  the  Kilkenny  cats,  his  pure  reason  purely  im- 
reasonable,  his  fundamental  ideas  a  fundsonental  fallacy,  and  in 
short  his  life-long  labour  of  love  a  five-acts  comedj^  of  love's 
U>our  lost, — still  he  would  have  his  readers.  He  wiU  be  more 
and  more  resorted  to,  as  education  advances  and  extends  its  ran^, 
if  only  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  as  an  intellectual  gymnasiardi, 
a  tip-toD  teacher  of  the  art  de  B^igarer  avec  methods. 

iSiB  vl.  And  thus  we  may  look  to  our  ^'  enterprising  pubHsher^' 
for  other  productions,  still  more  recondite,  in  the  same  department 
We  shall  receive  without  surprise,  in  due  monthly  deliveries,  a  suc- 
cession of  such  puzzles  as  Fichtes  Doctrine  of  Science — (confusing 
our  sense  of  Ego  and  Non-Ego  as  effectually  as  the  pedlar  Stout, 
of  nursery-rhyme  notoriety,  confused  that  of  the  little  woman  ^as 
I've  heard  tell,  who  went  to  market  her  eggs  for  to  sell") — and 
Schelling^'s  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  Tfancy  a  rush  in  the 
Row  for  it,  on  Magazine  day),  and  Reinhold's  J^ew  Theory  of  the 
Faculty  of  Kepresentation,  and  the  Psychological  Anthropology  of 
Jacob  Fries,  and  the  Inductive  Psychology  of  Beneke,  and  ^op- 
pen's  Absolute  Nothing 

HoLOF.  Who  shall  say,  what's  in  a  name?  remembering 
Koppen's  Absolute  Nothing.  Well,  some  of  these  precious  lucu- 
brations may  find  their  way  mto  English,  auspice  BonOy  even  though 
twenty  times  obscurer  than  the  venerable  Immanuel  E^t. 

Sib  N.  Don't  call  Eant  obscure:  that  is  a  mere  vulgar  error. 

HoLOF.  But  I  will,  for  I  have  tried  him,  and  may  say  expert 
crede. 

Sib  N.  Then  I'm  afraid  your  expertness  and  credibility  are  alike 
valueless.  It  is  only  those  who  never  read  him  at  all  that  call  him 
a  mystic.  And  onlv  those  who  skip  him  by  whole  chapters  at 
once,  are  apt  to  call  him  obscure. 

HoLOF.  Sententious,  satirical,  severe!  As  to  calling  him  a 
mystic,  the  charge  touches  me  not.  I  remember,  and  assent  to, 
Carlyle's  answer  to  those  who  used  to  talk  of  Kant  as  a  spiritual 
brother  of  Jacob  Boehme — that  as  justly  might  we  take  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  for  a  spiritual  brother  of  Count  Swedenborg,  or 
Laplace's  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  for  a  peristyle  to  the  \^on 
of  we  New  Jerusalem.  But  obscure  he  surely  is,  considering  the 
world  of  trouble  it  takes  to  get  at  his  meaning.  You  know  how 
somebody  that  shall  be  nameless,  who  *'  sent  to  Leipsic  fair  for 
Bom's  translation  of  Kant's  book,"  found  it  (despite  his  proverbial 
acuteness) 

A  world  of  words,  tail  foremost,  where 
Eight — wrong — false — true — and  fool— and  fair. 
As  in  a  lottery-wheel  are  shook. 
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Sib  N.  Why  did  a  gemai  of  his  calibre  muddle  himself  with  a 
translation  at  all  ?  Save  me  &om  m j  friends,  might  wdl  be  Kant's 
petition,  in  view  of  his  draffomans,  critics,  and  expositors.  There 
IS  a  couplet  of  Schiller's,  headed  '*  Kant  and  his  Interpreters," 
which  runs  thus: 

On  one  rich  man  feeds  many  a  starving  ro^e; 
When  monarchs  build — the  dostmen  are  in  vogne. 

The  term  ^^  dustmen"  is  appropriate  enough  to  the  daj-labourers 
and^  base  mechanicals  who  throw  dust  in  your  eyes  of  their  own 
raising. 

HoLOF.  Would  you  persuade  me  that  Kant  reared  that  huge 
structure  of  his  without  aust  and  confusion?  It  is  to  clear  away 
the  dust,  in  &ct,  that  the  better  part  of  his  commentators  have 
come  forward.  That  they  shoula  offer  their  services  at  all,  of 
itself  implies  the  general  sense  of  their  master's  obscuritj^. 

SiE  N.  Obscunty  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds — ^vicious,  and 
virtuous  obscurity.  By  virtuous  being  meant,  not  anything  meri- 
torious— 

HoLOF.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  That's  a  relief  anyhow.    Gro  on* 

Sib  N. ^but  that  to  be  obscure  is  sometimes  natural,  occa- 
sionally pardonable,  and  now  and  then  inevitable. 

HoLOF.  Methinks  I  have  heard  this  before. 

SiE  N.  Very  Uke,  very  like.  For  in  "  The  Templars'  Dialogues" 
you  will  find  ^nt  himself  referred  to,  in  illustration  of  what  is  there 
called  ^^ elliptical"  obscurity;  arising,  that  is,  out  of  the  frequent 
ellipsis  or  suppression  of  some  of  the  links  in  a  long  chain  of 
thought,  which  are  often  involuntarily  suppressed  by  profound 
thinkers,  from  the  disgust  they  naturally  feel  at  overlajring  a  subject 
with  superfluous  explanations.  It  is  there  shown,  that  so  far  from 
seeing  too  dimly,  as  in  the  case  of  perplexed  obscurity,  their  defect 
is  the  very  reverse;  they  see  too  clearly;  and  £uicy  uiat  others  see 
as  clearly  as  themselves.  Such,  emphatically  says  the  author  of 
the  Dialogues,  himself  a  profound  thmker,  such,  without  any  tinc- 
ture of  confusion,  was  the  obscurity  of  Kant. 

HoLOF.  Be  it  so:  at  any  rate  the  same  author  allows  that  Kant 
was  singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge;  as, 
indeed,  Kant  himself  well  knew,  and  freely  confessed.  Hand  over 
the  volume.  Here,  for  instance,  in  the  preface,  as  Englished  by 
Mr.  Meiklejohn:  "To  these  deserving  men,"  quoth  Immanuel, 
"  who  so  happily  combine  profundity  of  view  with  a  talent  for 
lucid  exposition*— a  talent  which  I  myself  am  not  conscious  of 
possessing — I  leave  the  task  of  removing  any  obscurity  which  may 
still  adhere"  ffor  it  is  the  second  edition)  **  to  the  statement  of  my 
doctrines."  Kwit  is  kinder  than  Schiller,  in  his  estimate  of  those 
who  would  expound  him.  WhoA  Schiller  calls  "  dustmen,"  he 
hails  as  "  deserving  men."    I  think  Kiint  was  in  the  right,  and  am 
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thankful  to  the  deserving  dustmen  (so  let  us  call  them,  and  split 
the  difference)  who  help  me  to  sift  out  meaning  from  many  of  his 
hard  sentences.  For  I  still  find  in  reality,  what  the  old  gentleman 
suggested  as  a  possibility,  the  adherence  of  obscuntjr  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  doctrines — *fp  'ait  *€tm  ^voyotfra  Tipa,  why,  the  good 
soul's  terminology  alone  has  brought  many  a  deservinff  man  to  a 
terminus  at  once.  So  soon  as  you  tackle  it,  you  think  of  Dust 
Oh! 

Sib  N.  Kant  spent  twelve  years  in  ex-cogitating  the  Critique, 
and  not  quite  five  months  in  writing  it.  The  elaboration  of  its 
terminolo^  belongs  to  the  former  period,  in  common  with  its 
methodic^  arrangement  and  formal  structure;  to  the  latter  belongs 
the  style  of  composition.  As  to  the  terminology,  which  has  been 
so  violently  denounced,  there  is  at  least  some  groimd  for  what  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  alleges,  that  it  really  is  of  great  use  in  clearly  deter- 
mining his  system,  and  in  rendering  its  peculiarities  more  easy  of 
comprehension. 

HOLOP.  Madame  de  Stael  knew  better,  or  thought  she  did, 
wh^i,  in  the  face  of  all  possible  Meiklejohns  or  Wee-Johnnies,  she 
asserted  that  '*  on  ne  saurait  nier  que  le  style  de  Kant,  dans  sa 
Critiaue  de  la  Raison  pure,  ne  m^rite  pres^ue  tons  les  reproches  que 
ses  aaversaires  lui  ont  faits.  H  s'est  servi  d'une  terminologie  ti^ 
difficile  k  comprendre,  et  du  n6ologisme  le  plus  fatigant." 

Sir  N.  This  is  confounding  the  terminology,  a  scientific  ques- 
tion, with  the  general  style,  a  literary  one.  !No  one,  I  suppose, 
dbputes  the  defects  of  the  latter — in  the  Critique,  at  least,  which 
was  composed  with  undue  rapidity  Tand,  by  the  way,  that  Kant 
could,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  employ  a  very  different 
style,  and  that  in  other  of  his  writings  he  did  so,  your  own  witness, 
Madame,  testifies — for  she  calls  his  style  in  treating  subjects  of  art 
and  ethics,  presque  tovjours  parfaitement  clatr,  4nergique  et  simple). 
At  the  involutions  and  convolutions,  the  plethoric  habit  and  con- 
gestive organisation,  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  the  Critique, 
we  have  a  generally  admitted  license  to  laugh,  or  groan,  as  occa- 
sion may  suggest. 

HoLOP.  I^t  should  have  required  that  scamp  of  a  valet  of  his, 
Mr.  Lampe,  to  be  periodically  dinning  into  his  ear  the  Horatian 
warning: 

Est  breritate  opus,  ut  corrat  sententia,  neu  se 
Impediat  verbb  lassas  onerantibos  aures. 

Sib  N.  a  Latin  scholar  tells  us  that  Elant  wrote  Latin  excel- 
lently— indeed,  a  sort  of  Latin  very  much  superior  to  what  passes 
for  good  amount  ourselves. 

HOLOP.  I  know,  and  bow  to,  the  authority  you  cite;  who 
also  tells  us  that  Kant  wrote  his  own  language  most  uncouthly, 
and  showed  uniformly  that,  in  a  question  of  manner,  he  knew  of 
no  higher  purpose  that  a  man  can,  or  ought  to  have,  than  in  any 
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way  whatsoever,  no  matter  how  clumsily,  disordinately,  ungrace- 
fully— no  matter  with  what  perplexity  or  confusion,  tautology  or 
circumlocution,  to  deliver  himself  of  a  meaning. 

Sib  N.  Nay,  an  thou'lt  quote,  I'll  quote  as  well  as  thou.  For  a 
sentence  is  viewed  by  Kant,  and  by  most  of  his  countrjnnen,  said 
Thomas  de  Quince^,  three  lustres  smce,  as  a  rude  mould  or  elastic 
form  admitting  of  expansion  to  any  possible  extent:  and  it  is 
added  that  had  Eant  yielded  to  his  natural  impulse  of  subjoining 
all  additions,  or  exceptions,  or  modifications — not  in  the  shape  of 
separate  consecutive  sentences,  but  as  intercalations  and  stuffings  of 
one  original  sentence,  he  might  naturally  enough  have  written  a 
book  from  beginning  to  end  in  one  vast  hyperbohcal  sentence. 

HoLOF.  Throwing  open  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  at 
hap-hazard,  for  instance,  there  was  found  at  pp.  70,  71,  of  the 
4tn  edition  (Hartnoch's,  Riga,  1797),  a  sentence  exactly  covering 
one  whole  octavo  page  of  thirty-one  lines,  each  line  averaging  forty- 
five  to  forty-eight  letters. 

Sib  N.  Or  as  our  authority  characteristically  put9  it,  Kant  has 
sentences  which  have  been  measured  by  a  carpenter,  and  some 
of  them  run  two  feet  eight  by  six  inches — a  sentence  of  which 
enormous  span  is  fit  only  for  the  use  of  a  megatherium  or  pre- 
Adamite. 

HoLOF.  So  that  Kant  is  justly  pronounced  as  obtuse  and  deaf 
as  an  antediluvian  boulder  with  regard  to  language  and  its  capa- 
cities. His  incompetence  to  the  task  of  communicating  his  views 
to  others,  that  is,  to  render  into  popular  language  the  secrets  of 
metaphysics,  is  compared  to  Bardolph's  attempt  to  analyse  and 
justify  the  word  accommodation:  '^  *  Accommodation' — rhat  is, 
when  a  man  is  (as  they  say)  accommodated ;  or  when  a  man  is 
being  whereby  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which 
is  an  excellent  thine." 

Sib  N.  After  all,  the  ill-favouredness  of  Kant's  stvle  is  an  in- 
direct witness  to  the  value  of  his  philosophy,  which  retains  so 
much  of  life  and  exercises  such  a  degree  of  influence  in  spite  of  the 
cumbrous  envelope  in  which  it  is  incarnate. 

HoLOF.  As  for  the  value  of  it,  mon  cher^  why,  c/iacun  h  son 
gout 

Sib  N.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  has  ffout  to  do  with  a  piece 
of  dialectics,  of  this  austerely  ratiocinative  sort? 

HoLOF.  Practically,  a  great  deal.  He  that's  convinced  against 
his  will,  for  instance,  &c., — you  know  the  result. 

Sib  N.  Fie  on't,  oh  fie !    You  can't  be  said  to 

^talk  like  one  whose  turn  is 

For  logic,  a  keen  sophister,  hight  Master  Holofemes. 

HoLOF.  So  misquoting,  you  abuse  not  me  so  much  as  the 
Rabelaisian  tavem-song  you  pretend  to  quote  from  "  Orichton." — 
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Bat  in  effect,  Vm  not  one  cf  those  whoregsrd  Kant's  system  as  an 
all-satisfactory,  oi  an  all-but^satisfactoTy^  solution  of  the  problems 
of  metaphysics;  a  sort  of  finality  oil*jar  to  still  the  still-Text  wvrea 
of  that  sea  of  trouUes.  He  leaves  me  not  much  stronger  aindnst 
the  obiecttons  of  philosojduc  seeptidsm,  than  does  the  David  Hvme 
he  undertakes  to  put  down.  What  really  is  Kant's  advance  upon, 
and  stronghold  against^  Hume? 

Sib  N.  Kant  acknowle<^|;es  in  Home  perhaps  the  ablest  and 
most  ingenious  of  all  soqytical  {diilosophen,  and  in  his  writings  a 
most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  re«pon  to  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  its  own  powers.  Hume  s  scepticism  was  in  fact  the 
occasional  eiuae  of  that  grand  efiect,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Now  the  advance,  as  you  call  it^  that  Kant  made  upon  Hume  was 
briefly  this:  that  whereas  such  a  science  as  Metaph^scs  is,  bnr 
Hume's  ar^ument^  a  sheer  impossibilitjy,  because  the  Understana- 
inff  itself  is  &llacious^ — ^Kant  maintains  that,  within  its  proper 
sphere,  limited  but  definite,  the  Understanding  is  not  fallacious, 
Imt  an  inteUi^ent,  capable^  and  trustworthy  witness.  So  kmg  as 
this  witness  gives  evioenee  of  what  falls  within  its  own  knowledge, 
it  says  what  is  worthy  of  all  accq>tation.  Its  testimony  may  go 
for  nothing  as  to  truth  absolute,  as  to  things  per  se :  but  it  ia 
decisive  as  to  truth  relative,  quoad  nos.  Noumena  it  must  flUrk; 
but  Phenomena  are  within  its  province. 

HoLOF.  So  that  within  that  province  the  witness  may  be  legiti- 
mately sworn^  and  not  only  sworn  but  safeiy  trusted,  to  speak  the 
tnnth,  the  whde  truth,  and  nothinff  but  the  truth. 

Sib  N.  Hume  sanped  the  fbuncbtions  of  aU  necessarj  truth,  by 
se£erring  aU  our  judgments  to  experieiice,-^-resolving  them  into 
mere  eneets  of  habit  or  assoeiation.  He  made  out  the  connexion 
between  Gause  and  ££fect,  to  be  contingent  only,  not  necessary. 
For,  as  it  is  justly  observed,  the  very  widest  eaqperience  can  never, 
in  Ihis  Caosality  questicm,  establish  a  neams  having  the  least  ap- 
proximation to  necessity,  any  more  than  a  rope  of  sand  eould  gam 
the  adhesion  of  adamant  by  repeating  its  links  through  a  lilHon  of 
successions.  Here,  then,  was  one  idea  which,  Kuit  saw,  was  in- 
explicable by  Hume's  philoeophy  of  exp^ence;  and,  pursuing  the 
investigation,  he  found,  as  he  believed,  eleven  ouiers,  of  an 
analogous  character;  making  up  a  dosen  of  so-cidled  Catteries. 

HoLOF.  Seventeen,  rather;  and  reduced  by  Victor  Oo^usin  to 
two  fundamental  ideas — Action  (which  pertains  to  ccmtii^iencies 
and  phenomena),  and  Being  (the  necessary,  the  absdute). 

Sib  N.  The  great  contradistmction  of  Kitnt,  as  opposed  to 
Hume,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  lie  in  his  differentiating  Under- 
standing from  Reason — of  which  Coleridge  has  made  so  much. 
Reason,  say  the  Kantists,  in  the  distmctions  they  draw  between 
Vemunft  and  Verstand^  Reason  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  Under- 
standing, and  works  by  subder  methods  and  on  higher  objects. 
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^  The  -proper  proyince  of  Understandiiig/'  thcr  mj,  ^  is  all  skicdy 
speaking  real,  practical,  and  nmterial  knowledge — Matbema^cs, 
Physics,  Politioid  Economy,  the  adajptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  whole  business  of  life.'  In  whicn  province,  accordingly,  they 
value  it  as  the  strength  and  universal  implement  of  the  mmd,  and 
call  it  ^^  an  indispensable  servant,  without  which,  indeed,  existence 
itself  would  be  impossible."  But  they  warn  it  not  to  step  beyond 
this  province — ^not  to  usurp  the  province  of  Reason 

HoLOF.  Not  to  attempt,  for  instance,  to  prore  the  existence  of 
God;  any  such  attempt  ending,  ^^  if  thorough-^oing  and  consistent 
with  itseU,  in  Atheism,  or  a  faint  possible  Theism."  Very  weU. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  that  eyen  if  Kant  was  not  a  sceptic,  Mr.  Lewes 
18  right  in  saying  he  deceived  himself  in  supposing  that  his  system 
was  any  safi^ard  from  Scepticism — the  veracity  of  Consciousness, 
which  Kant  had  so  laboriou^  striven  to  estabUdi,  bein^  only  a 
relative,  subjective  veracity — Experience  being  made  by  nim  the 
only  basis  of  knowledge, — that  Experience  which  (as  the  whole 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  tends  to  show)  leads  to  Scep- 
ticism. 

Sib  N.  When  you  said  *'  even  if  Kant  was  not  a  sceptic,"  you 
alluded,  I  sunpose — though,  in  any  such  connexion,  illogically 
enouffh- — to  the  stcnry,  be  it  mere  myth  or  what  not,  of  Kant  s 
•ctuaUy  diabelieying,  and  in  private  table-talk,  deriding,  the  im- 
mortahty  of  the  soul? 

HoLOl'.  Admirers  of  Kant  have  credited  the  story,  shocking  as 
it  may  be.  With  my  general  impressions  of  ihe  character  and 
tendency  oi  the  Kantian  philosophy,  it  does  not  stagger  me  so  very 
much. 

Sib  N.  a  i^iilosophy,  of  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  says — re- 
ferring to  the  doctime  of  the  freedom,  of  man's  moral  sense — that 
it  did  more  for  the  reauieitation  of  Christian  life,  than  all  the  dry 
dogmatism  of  the  watchmen  of  Zion  had  done  for  centuries. 

HoLOP.  Which  is  not  saying  much,  perhaps,  if  the  said  reverend 
old  Charlies,  the  watchmen  of  Zion,  will  forgive  me.  But  of 
eouTse  you  could  bring  hosts  of  individual  testimonies  in  fitvour  of 
Kant 

Sib  N«  Tes.  But,  as  Caiiyle  reminds  us,  the  worth  of  Kant's 
Philosophy  is  not  to  be  gathered  ftom  votes  alone.  The  noble 
system  of  morality,  he  says,  the  purer  theology,  the  lofty  views  of 
man's  nature  derived  from  it ;  nay,  perhaps,  the  very  discussion 
of  such  matters,  to  which  it  ffave  so  strong  an  impetus,  have  told 
with  remarkable  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  Germany :  no  writer  of  any  importance  in  that  country, 
be  he  acquainted  or  not  with  the  Critical  Philosophy,  failing  to 
evidence  the  more  or  less  direct  inspiration  he  has  drawn  from  it. 
How  it  has  affected  our  own  literature,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
Altogether,  if  Kant  is  measured  by  a  test  of  power  suggested  by 
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the  English  Opium-eater,  namely,  by  the  number  of  books  written 
for  or  against  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  he  has  in- 
directly modified,  there  is  no  philosophic  writer  whatsoever,  Aris- 
totle excepted,  who  can  pretend  to  approach  him  in  the  extent  of 
the  influence  he  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men* 

HoLOF.  As  you  have  cited  into  court  the  Opium-eater,  he  shall 
add  a  word  or  two  about  Elant  in  favour  of  my  estimate  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  and  its  tendency.  Put  the  question,  then,  to 
your  own  witness,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  E^nt  was^  what  he  has 
been  called,  the  cUles-zermalmenda',  the  world-shattering  Kant; 
that  he  could  destroy,  his  intellect  being  essentially  destructive; 
that  he  was  the  Go^  and  Magog  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  the 
existing  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  he  probed  to  the  quick,  and 
showed  the  vanity  of  vanities  which  besieged  their  foundations — 
the  rottenness  below,  the  hollo wness above;  but  that  as  for  instincts 
of  creation  or  restoration,  there  were  none  within  that  Apollyon 
mind  of  his,  which  had  in  it  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self-distrust,  no 
humility,  no  childlike  docility.  There's  for  you.  And  now  I 
suppose  the  witness  may  stand  down. 

Sib  N.  Were  vou  a  rival  professor  or  a  crushed  antagonist  of 
Kant's,  vou  could  not  put  more  bitterness  into  your  tone  as  you 
speak  of  him.     One  would  think  you  had  a  personal  grudge. 

HoLOF.  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit.  On  the  contrary,.  I  venerate 
the  memory  of  the  fine  old  fellow,  and  often  regale  mysel£  with 
thinking  of  him  intent  on  knowledge  to  the  last — djmig  as  he 
lived,  a  rich  concrete  of  that  very  abstract  idea,  the  German 
Professor: — ^for  "  on  n'a  gu^  d'exemple,"  quoth  StaSl  the  Epicene, 
^*  que  chez  les  Grecs  d'unc  vie  aussi  rigoureusement  philosophiqueJ*' 

Sib  N.  You  make  some  amends  hereby,  towards 

this  grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

The  reader  will  cheerfully  forego  the  sequel  of  our  confabula- 
tion, to  record  which  woiud  dilate  these  minutes  into  minutiae 
replete  with  terminological  horrors.  How  profoundly  Holofemes 
and  I  sunk  the  critical  plumb-line  in  the  metaphysical  abyss, — how 
we  disputed  over  the  rermanence  of  Substance,  agreea  as  to  the 
Schematism  of  the  Categories,  differed  about  the  Transcendental 
Ideal,  and  agreed  to  differ  about  the  Solution  of  the  Cosmological 
Problem,  it  boots  not  to  relate  at  length :  for,  were  I  to  detail  all 
the  subtle  dialectics  we  employed,  the  reader  possibly  might  not 
believe,  and  (although  the  "  reader")  certainly  would  not  read  me. 
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How  long  have  we  wished  to  be  able  thus  to  head  our  usual 
monthly  summary  of  events  and  critical  discussions  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  ?  Nay,  till  the  heart  grew  weary  and  sick  as  that 
of  many  a  one  engaged  in  trench-work  and  assault,  with  the 
prospect  of  wintry  cold  and  wet,  of  dearth  and  exposure  before 
him !  In  the  face  of  the  sad  and  irreparable  losses  which  have 
been  sustained,  we  cannot  but,  in  common  with  other  organs  of 
public  opinion,  most  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen  and  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  at  the  happy  issue  that  has  been 
brought  about  But  if  all  the  terms  of  joy  and  gladness  that  have 
found  expression  could  be  traced  to  their  origin,  if  all  the  feelings 
of  pride  and  exultation  could  be  analysed  to  their  very  sources, 
we  feel  convinced  that  one  prominent  sentiment  would  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  that  would  not  so  much  be  gratification 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Russians — although  the  feelings  of  satis- 
faction entertained  upon  that  score  are  very  great  indeed — as  it 
would  be  a  deep  sense  of  comfort  experienced  at  the  idea  that 
what  remain  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  have  toiled  so  long  and  so 
hard  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  have  been  at  length  relieved  from 
the  interminable  horrors  of  the  trench,  the  midnight  sortie^  and 
the  terrible  assault. 

There  was  a  touching  expression  in  a  despatch  from  the  French 
Vice- Admiral  Bruat^  to  the  effect  that  immediately  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Sebastopol  by  the  Russians,  the  soldiers  left  their  trenches 
and  spread  themselves  in  isolated  groups  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
town.  Who  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  these  gallant  fellows, 
and  sympathise  with  them  ?  For  how  long  a  period  had  not 
many^  of  them  toiled  with  spade  and  pickaxe  at  the  approaches 
to  this  formidable  fortress  ?  now  many  have  waited  night  after 
night,  in  rain,  in  cold,  and  frost  and  snow,  watching  lor  a  frag- 
ment of  a  man  at  which  to  aim  his  deadly  rifle,  and  himself  in- 
capable of  exposing  almost  his  schako,  in  the  murderous  fire  of 
^rape,  and  the  never-ending  shower  of  shell,  smoke-balls,  and  all 
kinds  of  deadly  missiles  ?  One  valley  it  is  well  known  was  desig- 
nated as  the  valley  of  Death  and  the  redoubt  of  the  Deux  Mai 
was  pleasantiy  designated  as  T abattoir^  "the  slauchter-house." 
What  must  then  have  been  the  sense  of  relief  witn  which  the 
brave  but  harassed  soldier  looked  down  upon  the  great  centre  of 
unflagging  hostility — the  very  embodiment  of  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation— now  silent  and  abandoned — a  desolate  mass  of  smokiiig 
ruin! — Pluto's  palace,  in  which  Sisyjjhus  had  chained  Death! 
To  obtain  so  signal  a  result — to  bring  about  this  silence  where  a 
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short  time  ago  all  was  sound  and  fury,  smoke  and  fire,  an  irre- 
parable loss  of  life  has,  it  is  true,  been  sustained ;  but  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  by  this  conquest  we  have,  for  a  time  at 
least,  put  an  end  to  that  horrible  struggle  in  the  trenches,  all  but 
hand  to  hand,  in  which  latterly  the  British  army  had  been  loon^ 
fifty  a  day  killed  and  wounded,  besides  the  victims  of  disease^  and 
in  which  it  is  said  our  allies  lost  several  hundreds  daily.  Thb 
advantage  we  have  obtained  at  a  cost  which,  terrible  as  it  magr 
seem,  is  little  more  than  a  month's  consumption  of  men.  What 
would  it  have  been  had  the  Allies  had  once  more  to  winter  in  the 
front  of  the  same  formidable  fortress  ? 

The  morning  of  the  5th  of  September  was  in  the  Crimea  one  of 
exceeding  beauty.  According  to  the  graphic  description  of  the 
correspondent  to  the  Timesy  *'  the  air  was  pure  and  ugbt,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  &om  the  south-east,  which  continued  aH  day,  drifted 
over  the  steppe,  and  blew  gently  into  Sebastopol.  The  sun  shone 
serenely  through  the  vapours  of  early  mommg,  and  wreaths  of 
snowy  clouds  on  the  long  lines  of  white  houses  inside  those  rugged 
defences  of  earth  and  gabionade  which  have  so  lon^  kept  our 
armies  gazing  in  vain  on  this '  august  city/  The  ships  lay  floating 
on  the  waters  of  the  roads,  which  were  smooth  as  a  mirror,  ano^ 
like  it,  reflected  them ;  and  outside,  our  own  fleet  and  that  of  the 
French  equally  inactive,  were  reposing  ftom  Kaeatch  to  Constaa- 
tine,  as  idly  as  though  they  were  *  painted'  upon  ^a  paintei 
ocean.' " 

Upon  such  a  morning,  when  such  a  sky  o'er-canopied  the  aoene 
of  so  prolonged  and  terrific  a  struggle,  the  last  bombardment  bioke 
discordantly  upon  a  lovely  nature,  and  the  final  act  in  a  trace^ 
ftill  of  horrors  was  heralded — at  least  on  the  i>art  of  our  g^aat 
allies — with  a  terrific  energy,  exceeding  anything  that  haa  gone 
before,  and  the  description  of  which  is  enough  to  appal  the  reader. 

The  few  persons  wno  were  in  the  secret  of  the  deoiave  conflict 
that  was  about  to  be  engaged  in  could  at  a  very  early  honr  of  that 
day  have  seen  in  the  clear  morning  air,  unobecured  by  the  snaoke 
of  guns — a  rare  thing — that  on  the  left  the  French  trenches  were 
crowded  with  men,  and  that  their  batteries  were  aU  manned, 
though  the  men  kept  well  out  of  view,  and  the  mantlets  and 
screens  were  sdll  down  before  the  muzzles  of  some  of  their  guns. 
The^  men  beneath  the  parapets  swarmed  like  bees.  A  few  ua- 
suspicious  grey-coated  Russians  were  also  in  view,  at  thm  Sisj- 
phian  toil  of  repairs  and  creating  new  works. 

Suddenly,  along  the  earthen  curtain  between  Nos.  7  and  8  Bas- 
tions ^the  Russians  numbered  their  bastions  from  east  to  west]^ 
three  jets  of  flame  sprang  uj)  into  the  air,  and  hurled  up  as  many 
pillars  of  earth  and  dust,  which  were  warmed  into  ruddy  hues  by 
the  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun.  The  French  had  exploded  three 
fougasseSy  or  fougades,  small  well-like  mines,  to  blow  in  the  coun- 
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juad  to  flflonFe  as  a  oigmal  U>  tkexr  men.  Instantly  from 
iiker  sea  to  thctPookjard-cieek  there  seeiaed  to  nm  a  stream  of  fiie 
and  saokat  aa  tk»£h  tbe  «artlk  had  suddenly  been  rent  in  tha 
throes  of  jnai  mrthqnaiBft,  and  vas  Tomitiag  forth  the  material  of  her 
fokaaoea: 

The  lines  of  liie  French,  trenches  were  at  once  covered  as  tjhongh 
the  yery  donds  rf  hesren  had  settled  down  upon  them  and  were  whirled 
aifaovt  in  spird  jets,  in  festoons,  in  dtuterinii^  Kranches,  in  columns  and  in 
aheats,  afl  eommmgled,  involved  tegethtr  by  Ae  vehement  flames  be- 
aoaah.     The  eiash  of  each  a  tvemeMons  fire  must  have  been  appallmff, 
bait  the  wind  and  the  pecvdbnr  eonditbn  of  the  ateoiphere  did  not  jpemnt 
the  sound  t»  nrodaoe  any  great  ctiRaot  on  oar  camp;  in  the  eitv  mr  the 
aasie  leaeoa  lae  aoise  mnat  haive  been  temfic  aad  honible.    The  iron 
atOBrm  tare  over  the  Bussian  Unee^  tossing  Bp>  as  if  in  sport,  jets  of  earth 
and  dofi^  reading  asunder  gabions^  and  *'  squalobing"  the  parapets,  or 
booadii^  over  among  the  houses  and  ruins  in  their  rear.     The  terrible 
files  of  iron,  about  four  miles  in  firont,  rushed  across  the  plain,  canying 
death  and  ruin  with  it,  swept  with  its  heavy  and  irresistible  wings  the 
Russian  flanks,  and  searched  their  centre  to  the  core.     A  voUey  so 
atartling,  simultaneous,  and  tremendously  powerful^  was  probably  never 
yet  uttered  since  the  cannon  fbund  its  voice.     The  Russians  seemed  for 
a  wfnUe  utterly  pandysed.   Their  batteries  were  not  manned  with  strength 
eiioagh  te  enm>le  diem  to  reply  to  such  an  overlapping  and  crushing  fire ; 
but  the  French,  lemming  to  dieir  gms  with  astounding  energy,  rapidity, 
and  steeogth,  bept  on  fiUmg  the  very  air  wkh  the  hurling  storm,  and  sent 
itin  -unbiMenfiffy  against  tbeiv  enemies.    More  than  two  hoadred  pieces 
eC  artittary  af  haige  calibre  admiraUy  served  and  well  directed,  played 
ittaassandy  on  the  hostile  hnes.     In  a  few  moments  a  great  veil  of  smoke 
—  *^m  war-cloud  rolling  don" — spread  from  the  g^uos  over  on  the  left  o£ 
fiehastopol;  but  the  roar  of  the  shot  did  not  cease,  and  the  cannonade 
now  pealed  forth  in  great  irregular  bursts,  now  died  away  into  hoarse 
marmursy  agam  swelled  up  into  tumult,  or  rattled  from  end  to  end  of  the 
line  like  the  file-fire  of  infantry.     Stone  walls  went  down  before  the 
at  once,  but  the  earthworks  yawned  to  receive  shot  and  shell 

ke. 


Taloen  by  anrprisey  and  assailed  akso^  nnexpectedly^  no  wonder 
that  the  SosBaaas  could  not  muster  to  reply  for  a  few  momaits  to 
aooh  a  ternfio  eaniKinade.  For  a  short  tune  the  French  had  it  aU 
ibsix  own  wary,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  swe^ing  away 
the  place  wkhout  lenstaace;  but,  a£ber  they  had  fired  a  tew  rounds 
fiooa  each  of  dieir  numoous  guns,  the  Russian  artillerymen  got  to 
work,  and  began  to  return  the  fire  steadily  and  with  precision.  The 
liench^  howevciv  seoned  to  be  stimulated  rather  than  impeded  by 
•■eh  a  reply  to  their  astoniidiing  volleys,  and  their  shot  new  yntk 
increased  rapidity  along  the  line  of  the  defences,  and  bounded  in 
asnong  the  hoMses  of  the  town. 

Our  g^laot  mge  train  and  admirable  Naval  Brigade  did  not« 
£ar  »me  raaeoa  or  odier  it  would  appear,  enter  so  warmly  into  the 
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Spirit  of  the  tbing.  But  tliCT  steadily  and  efibctively  maintained 
their  usual  destructive  and  solid  ''  hammering"  on  the  &oe  of  the 
Redan  and  of  the  Malakhof,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  i^ukr 
shell  practice  on  the  batteries  from  vie  Creek  to  the  Redan.  The 
Quarry  Battery,  armed  with  two  mortars  and  eight  cohoms,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  only  four  hundred  yards  below  the  Redan^ 
also  plied  the  suburb  in  the  rear  of  the  Malakhof  vigorously^  and 
kept  the  top  of  the  Redan  clear.  The  two  renowned  works  of 
defence  are  clescribed  as  being  alike  dlent  and  alike  looking  ragged 
and  torn.  The  parapets  were  all  pitted  with  shot  and  shell,  and 
the  sides  of  the  embrasures  were  so  injured  that  the  gabi<»is  were 
sticking  out,  or  were  tumbled  down  in  various  directions. 

Afler  two  h6urs  and  a  half  of  furious  fire,  the  artillerymen  on 
the  French  side  ceased  for  a  while,  in  order  to  let  their  guns  cool, 
and  to  rest  themselves.  The  Russians  crept  out  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  their  works,  and  shook  sandbag  full  of  earth  over 
the  outside  of  their  parapets.  Their  gunners,  also,  took  advantage 
of  this  brief  period  of  relief  to  open  on  our  sailors'  batteries  on  the 
left  attack,  and  caused  some  little  annoyance  from  a  battery  called 
the  "  Crow's  Nest,"  from  its  elevated  position,  and  which  enjoyed 
an  extensive  command  over  the  right  of  the  French  left  attack, 
and  over  our  sailors'  batteries  in  the  leh  of  our  lef%  attack.  The 
said  nest  is  now  deserted  by  its  birds  of  evil  omen. 

At  ten  o'clock,  having  as  before  exploded  some  fougasses,  the 
French  reopened  a  fire,  if  possible  more  rapid  and  tremendous  than 
their  first,  and  continued  to  keep  it  up  with  the  utmost  vigour  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  by  which  time  the  Russians  had  onW  a  few 
guns  in  the  Flagstafi*-road  and  Gurden  Batteries  in  a  position  to 
reply.  They  were  seen  in  considerable  agitation,  sending  men  and 
carts  across  the  bridge  which  connected  the  southern  Mrith  the 
northern  side  of  the  Grand  Harbour,  and  at  nine  o'clock  a  powerful 
column  of  infantry  crossed  over  to  aid  in  resisting  the  anticipated 
assault,  while  a  movement  towards  Inkerman  was  made  by  the 
army  of  Balbek.  This  may,  however,  have  been  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Mackenzie  ridge,  for  the  correspondent  on  the  Tchemaya 
describes  masses  of  Russian  troops  as  having  been  observed  moving 
towards  the  town  on  that  very  day^  and  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Liprandi's  division  was  engaged  in  resisting 
the  final  assault  upon  SebastopoL  This  will  have  considerably  de- 
tracted from  any  chances  of  a  successful  defence  of  their  extended 
lines,  even  if  the  strategic  considerations  of  the  danger  of  uphold- 
ing a  position  with  a  barren  expanse  of  steppe  behind  has  not  led 
them  to  decide  upon  a  cautiously  conducted  evacuation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea. 

From  twelve  to  five  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  firing  was  slack,  but  at 
the  latter  time  the  French  resumed  their  cannonade  with  the  same 
astounding  vigour  as  at  dawn  and  at  ten  o'clock,  and  never  oeand 
their  volleys  of  shot  and  shell  against  the  place  till  half-past  seveiiy 
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when  darkness  set  in,  and  all  the  mortars  and  heavy  ffuns,  English 
as  well  as  French,  opened  with  shell  against  the  whole  line  of  de- 
fences. The  scene  became  now  one  of  terrific  interest  There  was 
not  one  instant  in  which  the  shells  did  not  whistle  through  the  air — 
not  a  moment  in  which  the  sky  was  not  seamed  by  their  fiery 
cnrvesy  or  illuminated  by  their  explosion.  The  practice  of  the 
Allies  is  said  to  have  been  beyond  all  praise.  Every  shell  burst  as 
it  ought,  and  the  lines  of  the  Itedan,  Malakhof,  and  of  sJl  their  bat- 
teries^ were  rendered  plainly  visible  by  the  constant  light  of  the 
bursting  shells.  The  Kussians  carefully  reserved  their  resources  for 
the  final  assault.  At  five  o'clock  it  was  observed  that  a  frigate  in 
the  second  line  near  the  north  side  was  smoking,  and  as  it  grew 
darker  flames  were  seen  to  issue  from  her  sides.  Men  and  officers 
rushed  to  the  firont  in  the  greatest  delight  and  excitement,  and  as 
night  came  on  the  whole  vessel  broke  out  into  one  grand  blaze  from 
stem  to  stem.  At  eight  o'clock  the  light  was  so  great  that  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  me  forts  on  the  other  side  could  be  discerned 
without  difficulty.  The  masts  stood  long,  and  towered  aloft  like 
pillars  of  fire;  but  one  after  the  other  they  j^ielded;  the  decks  fell 
in  about  ten  o'clock,  and  at  midnight  the  mgate  was  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge. 

A  stea<^  fire  was  kept  up  all  along  the  front  during  the  night 
of  the  5th,  to  prevent  the  Russians  repairing  damages,  and  at 
half-past  five,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  there  was  a  good  Hght  the 
following  morning,  the  whole  of  the  batteries  from  Quarantine  to 
Inkerman  opened  with  a  grand  crash.  The  Russians^  however, 
adhered  to  the  same  discreet  cannonade  in  return  as  the  day  before. 
The  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  maintained  on  the  6th  as 
it  had  been  on  the  5th.  There  were  three  breaks,  or  lulls,  in  the 
tempest ;  firom  half-past  eight  till  ten,  firom  twelve  till  five,  and 
firom  half-past  six  till  seven,  the  fire  was  comparativelv  slack.  On 
ibis  day  the  Russians  were  observed  to  be  strengthening  their 
podtion  on  the  north  side,  to  which  they  were  manifestly  making 
pre^rations  for  a  safe  retreat 

The  cannonade  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
Inkerman  batteries  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  brisk  fire. 
Hie  firing  was  well  sustained  during  the  day,  and  is,  indeed,  de- 
scribed as  being  tremendous,  but  clouds  of  dust,  drifted  from  the 
north  by  a  high  wind,  prevented  ihe  results  being  seen. 

This  day  a  Sardinian. corps  was  marched  up  to  reinforce  the 
French,  so  that  our  gallant  Italian  allies  had  a  share  in  the  honours 
of  the  reduction  of  SebastopoL  It  was  generally  known  in  the 
camp  by  this  time  that  the  assault  was  to  take  place  the  ensuing 
day,  the  8th.  About  three  o'clock  a  two-decker  was  set  on  fire 
and  burnt  all  night.  A  steamer  towed  other  vessels  near  her  away 
to  the  Dockyard  harbour,  but  the  lines  of  men-of-war  remained  as 
intact  as  ever.    Flames  broke  out  behind  the  Redan  in  the  after- 
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nooB.    The  bowhaHatfat  wm  senewoi  ai  dusk,  waA  thave  ^m  » 
heavy  expfeaion  ia  the  torn  at  elam  a'cbdc  ad  nicbt 

Oa  the  eveatful  moniisig  of  iha  8di  aU  oomeia  Iniibi  Balakkm 
and  the  xear  o£  ti»  camp  vereatopped  W  a  line  of  lentmE^  wbiim 
the  mea  weat  iato  the  tr»dbiei  -with  foitjr-eidit  hamsl  cooked 
psovisona.  Aecoidiiig  4o  General  Simpaonja  dc8pafaihea»  it  wm 
acranged  th«k  at  tvelve  o*dock  in  the  diqr  the  Foeaeh  oolnmDa  of 
aaBaalt  weie  to  leave  theii  treadieBy  and  take  poaKsaaa  of  the 
Malakhof  aad  adjaoept  wei^  After  iheir  aoooeBB  had  bees 
aaniied  and  they  were  iairly  eatabliahed,  die  Bedaa  maa  to  be 
aataulted  by  tha'Engliah;  wile  the  Geatral  BaaticA  aad  Q«ara»- 
tiae  Forta  oa  the  1&  veoe  to  be  amaltaraottdy  attackid  by  the 
Fieaoh. 

At  the  hoar  appointed  the  asMnltiag  ec^iaana  iaeaed  firam  their 
poeta  aad  maaobed  agaiaat  the  enemy,  to  the  cry  of  ^^  Yvm  VEat- 
pa^ear,''  with  their  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  in  spite  of  a 
temble  fire  in  fixait  aad  a  flimldng  firo  from  the  Little  Bedaa,  the 
ditch  was  sooa  passed,  and  after  aa  hour  of  a  mnsderooa  stnsiggle 
the  Freach  flag  floated  on  ^  tower,  and  was  hailed  with  cae 
dectob  dboat  of  triumph  by  ihe  whole  army.  In  the  wnrda  of 
General  Simpson,  '*  thev  entered,  and  carried  the  appsr^itly  ia^ 
prej^Mbb  defences  of  the  MalaVhof  with  thi^  impetuoua  labur 
which  characterises  the  Frendi  attack ;  and,  having  once  obtained 
possesrion^  they  were  never  dislodged." 

The  tricolor,  phmled  oa  the  parapet,  waa  the  signal  fin  the 
British  and  Frendi  troops  to  advance  upon  the  other  ponSa 
K>f  assault  Jha  acraagementa  for  the  attack  upon  the  Gxea* 
Bedaa  had  beaa  entnoted  to  lieutenaat-Gea^  Sir  William 
CodiaBgton«  who  carried  out  the  details  in  concert  with  Lieoteaeat- 
Gcaieral.  Madkham.  The  hononr  of  the  assaah  devolved  upea  the 
3eoond  aad  Light  Divisioaa,  from  the  ciroumstance  of  tlwr  having^ 
•defended  tibe  babberies  and  approaches  agamst  the  Bedan  fi>r  aa 
aaay  moaths,  aad  from  ^  intimate  knowledge  they  pcasossed  of 
theground. 

jQie  fire  of  oar  artillery  having  made  as  nradi  of  a  breach  as 
poesible  in  the  salient  of  ilie  Bedan,  it  was  decided  that  Ae  r  rJiiaaaw 
of  asaaalt  should  be  diceeted  against  that  part,  as  being  lesB  ewpoaed 
to  the  heavy  flanking  fire  by  which  that  work  was  protected. 

It  was  arranged  to  this  effect,  between  Sir  W.  Codriagten  aad 
LifluteBant<3eaeral  Markham,  ^lat  the  assimltiag  eolama  of  ^  iOOO 
jasEL  should  be  formed  by  equal  numbers  of  those  two  diviaioMi 
the  cduam  of  the  Light  Division  to  lead^  that  of  the  aacond  ta 
follow.  They  left  ^  treachea  at  the  preconcerted  signal,  aad 
moved  across  the  grousd,  pieoeded  by  a  ccMring  party  «f  SOd 
mea^  and  a  ladder  party  of  320  men.  On  arriving  at  the  ereat  o£ 
the  diAch,  the  ladders  being  placed,  the  mea  immediately  etonned 
the  pan^t  of  the  Bedan,  and  peac^i^ed  into  the  salient  angle.  A 
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mart  datogmkied  and  bloody  ooajbeafc  -wag  hepemniiMhniMw!  for  mear^y 
an  Iknu:,  «im1,  althangk  aaj^cff^  to  tke  utmoft^  ani  tke  greftlOBt 
iMwmiry  was  disi^IayM,  It  iraa  xnSorimiB^y  iami  infKMnUe  to 
mHimtm  tbt  poatkou  The  loBg  and  aad  last  ef  caaiahaet  anionff 
tbfi  ASuBflra  altiestB  widi  what  {^allart^ 
themselyes  at  the  head  of  their  men  during  diii  BbxigmmMtj  ocnflict^ 

Jim  ^enobfis  wgr^»  wAno^Tif  ntiy  to  dus  attack,  so  oawdedwith 
tBoqf»  thait  it  waa  ionpoiBiUQ  to  oqaMiiee  a  aaoooid  aanoit,  which  it 
ma  iatoidod  flhould  haiva  bean  w^Snt  widi  the  HixUaBden,  nndcr 
Six  CSoUn  GampbeU^  to  he  MBxpoated  h j  tU  tUrd  diranoa,  under 
Sk  Williaia  Ejrn.  Under  ^mase  darcBauteMa^  it  -mm  arranged 
that  the  renewal  of  the  attack  dkotdd  be  deinroad  iiU  the  feUi^wiag' 
mornings  the  Highland  brigado  ooonpyiag  -Am  adTaaced  trenches 
dming  the  night 

The  despatobes  of  Manhid  Pl^iflBkr  had  noa  come  to  Iwnd  at 
the  raomant  of  inditing  this;  but  it  is  known  from  Ae  tale^nphie 
despatches  that  tka  French  aasautts  upon  the  Oentnl  Bastion  and 
tifie  Lttdd  fiediAy  carried  an  ai  the  same  nHaawnt  as  the  attack  of 
the  BritUi  on  the  Great  Redan^  were,  notwitlhstanding  the  dannt- 
hm  couia0»ttiidirnQ«Btibk  impetoosity  of  die  French,  not  attended 
wiA  sncceak  The  BuseiaBfl  fought  with  a  seaokitica  which  will 
ever  do  them  honour,  and  as  onfy  a  small  body  of  OMn  conld  be 
1^  to  the  assttak.  tt  a  tuM  by  the  tiendies,  and  the  vedans  or 
rapelina  w«na  in  oontradiafemotion  to  the  Malakhof  open  wodks,  it 
became  a  misek  nMre  formidaUe  a&ir  to  hdd  4liem  against  a 
fMrecfuL  artiUeory  and  a  steady  enemy  mndi  superior  in  mmbcnu 
.  TkeposonalactBof  hciOMQVwiiifdiimcwiQdahai^ 
these  aanynnary  and  haiidiy-^ecwteDtedomAats,  were  far  too  iran»* 
looB  en  ttnpart  of  o«r  branre  allka,  as  wd  on.  tiast  of  o«r  owa 
auMiilijiMii,  to  be  ennmemted;  net kave^  indeed,  aUi  the  details  of 
ikutt  sepvate  stei^es  nm^ed  m.  Colonel  Windham,  who 
gidantfy  headsd  his  cohunn  of  attack^  was  fodanste  enough  to 
enter  tke  Bedn  widi  his  ebbi,  and  he  remaked  wkh  tkem 
tksm^umt  the  ssrarely  ocnttesled  stmggle  Cbr  possession  of  die 
pkoi.  SvHazry  Jones  lAd  been  for  sonetiine  past  su£hrin^o^ 
a  bed  of  skkness,  but  hifi  sense  of  military  honoor  would  not  aDow 
kam  to  be  ahBenfe  at  the  event&l  hxBt  o£  the  assank,  and  he  had 
hinunJf  oonTeyed  on  a  Ktter  inilo  the  trenches  to  wstness  the  com* 
nklion  ef  has  andnous  nndertaldngs.  Man^,  indeed,  wme  tlie  acts 
dona  woDtky  of  bcb^  |^oed  side  by  side  with  the  feats  of  heroism 
aaceadsd  cf  aU  aBti<{uity  or  of  modem,  tinaca,  aad  a  glorions  ve» 
do  tkey  {msent  to  those  who  croak  about  the  degeneracy  of 


b  tkt  mean  iinm  batteries  had  been  placed  in  position  on  tke 
l^yydio£;  ^vidiere  the  French  had  established  themaBiTes  in  as  solid 
amamaes  as  if  they  had  held  die  pkce  fir  a  lomg  tinae  past.  These 
batteries  poured  down  a  perfect  storm  of  shells  upon  the  Russian 
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fleet,  and  three  ships  weie  set  on  fire  in  spite  of  the  precautioiis 
taken  by  the  enemy.  By  eleven  o'clock  ihe  Rusrians  commenced 
exploding  their  magazines,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  ordered 
a  small  party  to  advance  cautiously  to  ezamme  the  Be^bm,  they 
found  the  work  abandoned;  itwasnot^however^  deemed  necessary 
to  occupy  it  until  daylight. 

The  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  enemy  was  made  manifest 
during  the  night.  Grreat  fires  appeared  in  everv  part^  accompanied 
by  lar^e  explosions,  under  the  cover  of  which  tne  enemy  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  their  troops  to  the  north  side,  by  means  of  the  raft 
bridge  recently  constructed,  and  which  they  afterwards  discon- 
nected and  conveyed  to  the  other  side. 

The  final  and  victorious  assault  upon  Sebastopol  was  made  on. 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  September,  within  a  few  days  of  the  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  landing  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Crimea,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  besi^ng  bat- 
teries against  the  town,  on  the  17th  October,  1854. 

The  action  surpasses  in  extent,  and  in  the  tremendous  eneigy 
that  was  thrown,  both  into  the  three  days'  previous  cannonade  as 
well  as  into  the  assault  itself^  and  in  the  terrible  interest  of  the 
sanguinary  contests^'  that  ensued,  all  the  preceding  scenes  of  this 
gigantic  struggle. 

The  columns  of  the  allied  armies,  combined  in  a  fourfold  attack, 
stn^gled  all  day  with  equal  valour,  though  with  unequal  success, 
gainst  the  principal  points  of  assault  'Die  extreme  right  of  the 
French  attack  was  directed  (but  as  we  have  seen  not  tiU  after  ihe 
capture  of  the  Malakhof)  a^dnst  the  work  called  the  Little  Redan, 
which  was  at  first  carried  by  the  impetuosity  of  our  allies,  diou^h 
they  were  subsequently  driven  back  by  the  fierce  resistance  of  we 
Russians.  The  first  and  principal  assault  of  the  French  army  was 
against  the  Malakhof,  which  was  carried  by  storm,  and  determined 
by  its  fall  the  fate^  not  only  of  the  day  but  of  the  siege.  A  third 
attack  was  made  by  the  iSritish  forces  on  tiie  Great  Redan,  and, 
although  it  appears  that  the  salient  angle  of  this  formidable  work 
was  at  one  moment  carried  and  occupied  by  our  troops,  it  must  be 
added  that  they  were  subsequentiy  driven  out  of  it  by  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  batteries  which  commanded  it,  and  this  chedc  in  some 
degree  diminished  the  exultation  which  was  generally  felt  through- 
out the  country  at  the  triumphant  termination  of  the  siege.  Sut 
apart  firom  the  fact  that  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol  was  in  reality 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  and  of  a  whole  succession  of 
events,  of  which  tiie  battie  of  the  Tchemaya  was  the  last  great 
feature,  a  redan  is  not  like  the  Malakhof,  a  defence  that  is  easily 
tenable  by  an  assailing  party — it  is  a  work  that  is  open  in  the  rear ; 
unlike  a  tower,  tiie  guns  of  which  can  be  tum^  upon  the  enemy 
behind  defences  just  as  they  were  in  front,  a  redan  can  only  be 
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lidd  eappoang  the  enemy  to  be  ^erally  defeated,  and  hence  the 
French  and  English  alike  failed  in  making  jzood  their  position  at 
the  Great,  and  even  the  Little  Redans.  Kavelins  and  redans- 
works  that  are  entirely  open  in  the  rear— cannot  be  hcdd  by  walls 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  taking  of  the  Malakhof  was  the  point  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  other  fortifications — ^not  only  of  the  proximate  redams, 
bat  also  of  the  remote  forts  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul.  A 
Russian  prisoner  is  said  to  have  observed,  if  the  four  divisions 
which  were  scattered  over  the  lines  on  the  l8th  of  June  had  been 
combined  against  the  Malakhof,  Sebastopol  would  lutve  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Allies  that  day. 

The  French  columns  on  the  lef);  side  also  assailed,  in  the  fourth 
place,  the  central  battery,  but  failed  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
work.  When  one  point  of  a  fortified  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
assailants,  stiU  more  so  the  key  to  the  place,  then  the  assault  cannot 
indeed  become  too  general,  and  the  besieged  forced  at  every  point 
to  cai>itulate,  surrender,  or  in  rare  cases,  where  an  investment  has 
been  impossible,  to  st^  away  in  the  dark  and  evacuate  a  place 
which  they  can  no  longer  hold.  It  is  curious,  in  the  mass  of  in- 
concTuous  and  incoherent  opinions  entertained  about  the  war  in 
the  £ast,  that  we  have  heard  it  upheld  in  argument  that  Sebastopol 
was  not  taken,  it  was  evacuated. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  man  who  attacked  the  de- 
fences of  Sebastopol  on  that  eventful  day  fought  with  the  same 
undaunted  gallantry  and  the  same  determination  to  carry  the  place 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  first  nrize  of  this  glorious  victory 
belongs  undoubtedly  to  our  gallant  allies  the  French,  since  the 
Malauof  Fort,  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  fell  before  the 
vigour  of  their  assault;  but,  with  that  chivalrous  feeling  which  is 
the  noblest  bond  of  men  who  have  fought  and  conquered  together, 
the  names  of  all  those  who  carried  the  stubborn  defences  of  Sebas- 
topol will  stand  side  by  side  on  one  page,  and  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions shall  sully  or  lessen  their  common  renown. 

The  Russians  on  their  side  imquestionably  defended  the  place 
vnth  the  utmost  determination,  and  on  more  than  one  point  they 
had  the  advantage  over  the  besiegers.  But  it  was  the  courage  of 
desperation,  for  this  efibrt  was  tneir  last.  No  sooner  were  the 
outer  works  taken  which  laid  the  town  and  port  at  the  mercy  of 
the  allied  forces,  than  the  men-of-war  and  steamers  in  the  harbour 
were  all  set  on  fire,  blown  up,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  either  by  the  fire 
of  the  allied  batteries,  or  by  the  orders  of  the  Russian  authorities. 

The  boisterous  weather  rendered  it  altogether  impossible  for  the 
admirals  to  fulfil  their  intention  of  bringing  the  broadsides  of  the 
allied  fleets  to  bear  upon  the  Quarantine  Batteries;  but  an  excel- 
lent effect  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  animated  and  well- 
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dkei^ed  6xe  of  ifaaiz  i»0Dter'>'v«6aEk4  Tke  RsauBL  pen-^f-iMr 
v^ie  aU  rank  daring  the  ni^it,  and  thftfcdlomji^  aMNXuiigDoAmi^ 
remained  of  the  Qmt  tibat  Md  9d  long  tknaataM  CoastiuitiBople^ 
aand  the  pDesenratkm  of  wboee  intcgnijr  laad  liaot  the  atembhngh. 
block  to  all  peaceful  propositions,  but  three  smiA  Bleaneray  aaayd 
tbeoraoen  fdUeiwed  the  fkte  of  their  giaai  pBedefiflflsovs* 

Next  to  iike  ffJl  cf  Sefattrtopol,  thii  ms  loiobubtBdlj  the  ma^ 
impostanl  rcailt  of  this  sneeessfiil  aflsanlt  FmuL  the  time  dPPeter 
tiihe  Gveat,  the  •ooe  coiwtaBt^  aettlfidy  perrBding  pcmeipie  in  die 
pohey  cd  Riisaia  has  been  to  accjure  donunioii  on  ^  ocean.  Her 
XGBtmsaesB  in  the  ice-bound  rpgions  of  her  (oigmal  tezritorjr,  and 
her  steady,  though  cautious,  aflgNBnve  moveiaentB)  hcte  been 
dkfibated  not  moBC  by  the  lust  osterntoizial  aggian&flBient  than 
by  Ihe  desiae  to  obtein  possesaon  of  a  seaboaid,  ihst  she  mi^hb 
eseate  a  powerful  navy  and  train  her  aubjeota  to  fanrifiarity  widi 
ihesea.  With  dow  and  stealthy,  but  sure,  sieps,  aha  had  easft 
finrward  in  her  de»gn,  and  had  equipped  navies  whidi,  on  a  review 
at  leasty  pres^led  a  ibyrnud&ble  ameaiBnee  both  in  the  Black  aoi 
in  the  Baltic  Seas.  How  mueh  of  internal  iveakness  the  gay  Aam 
concealed  naight  be  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  b«t  it  aosam 
the  Pj^flWT'  goi^iBineDt  was  never  blind  to  the  fact  that  buk^ 
waa  still  necessary  befiwie  these  fleets  oould  meet  their  adBeisarifli 
on  equal  terms. 

The  whole  of  die.  fleet  sacrificed  by  the  Russiana^  or  bat  and 
burnt  in  the  harbour  of  Sebaatopol  ^ce  the  commencsment  of 
the  siege,  is  supjposed  to  have  amounted  to  forty-two  YesBele  of 
diflerent  descriptuKis,  and  which  may  be  daeasd  as  fdlows: 

TTiree  120-gTm  sHps 

mwS4  ditto 

Seven  74  ditto 

Six  frigates 

Eleven  oorTettes^  brigs,  and  schooners 

Six  steamers 

Making  in  all  nineteen  dups  of  the  line  and  twenty*three  othec 
vessels.  The  names  of  the  three  laigest  were  the  Tloelve  Jpasties^ 
the  Three  Saints^  and  the  Warsaw.  There  was  only  one  huEgar 
ship  than  these  in  the  Russian  fleet — the  Russia,  120  guas^  in  the 
Baltic  fleet 

Sudi  was  the  £fUe  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleel^  on  which  the 
Iinperial  government  had  expended  incaleuiaUe  sums  of  money 
and  incessant  labour — that  fleet  which  two  years  ago  thmatened 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empirei,  but  whose  aolitarj 
naval  achievement  was  the  atrocioos  outn^e  upon  &  far  inferior 
force  at  Sinope.  That  massacre  has  now  been  fully  avenged. 
There  may  be  new  ships  awaiting  the  fate  which  will  aMuredly 
overreach  them  at  Nicholaief^  but  of  the  insolent  fleet  which  began 
the  war  by  an  act  of  unparalleled  aggression,  there  is  not  now  a 
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«iDgIe«hip Afloat;  and  as  has  been  justly  waauhtiy  as  if  to  odd 
isipreBBivQiiess  to  die  catastrophe^  and  impart  BomeAastg  Uke 
poetical  justice  to  the  closing  scene,  tlie  Rnflsians  IiaTe  been  coin- 
pelled  to  become  their  own  execntioBera.  Their  own  htaods  have 
avenged  the  gnib  whieh  they  perpetrated. 

'^  Of  the  authocs  of  that  n^nons  attadc,"  says  aiuartbef  wiitot, 
^<  what  remains  ?  The  Emperor  Nicholas  deeps  in  the  T«idts  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  no  longer  eonscioos  of  tte  ehastisensnt  his 
wicked  ambition  has  brought  down  on  his  empiie  and  his  bein. 
The  admirals  who  commanded  and  the  cnws  who  ibnditimon  that 
occasion  have  most  of  them  iallai  in  the  batteries  of  Sebastopcd. 
The  very  i^ips  &x  which  Russia  contended  at  the  Gonfisrences  rf 
Vienna  as  essential  to  her  dignity  and  power,  ase  toim  pbnk  from 
plank,  and  scattered  upon  the  wn^cs." 

Among  the  many  mistaken  notions  which  had  gained  cunvney 
in  connexion  with  the  si^e  of  Sdiastopol,  a  very  generally 
accepted  one  was  that,  even  after  die  fedl  et  the  Malakhof^  imxer 
works  would  be  naet  with  which  would  render  it  imienable*  Than 
appear  to  have  been  scnne  grounds  &r  sndi  apprdiensicais^  over 
which,  and  others  of  a  omilar  chairaet^,  we  hav^  strange  to  say, 
seen  some  inwardly  chockle;  whether  at  the  idea  of  the  ooosequeDt 
sacrifice  of  life,  or  of  their  own  astuteness  and  fisresight,  we  shaU 
not  venture  to  say.  Another  prognostic  of  augun  of  evil  omen 
was,  that  even  a&er  the  fall  of  the  ootwodcs  <£»  besiegeoB  wedd 
find  every  street  converted  into  a  mine,  and  ewry  house  into  a 
bat^ry.  Nor  was  thie  anticipation  of  evil  entirely  wtthovk  fcwtda- 
tion ;  such  was  actually  the  state  of  the  pkoe;  yet,  ini  the  amaaetf 
to  save  the  army,  no  attempt  was  made  to  prolong  the  resistance  cs 
the  garrison  in  theae  last  entrenchmenls. 

On  the  Ilth,  some  small  detachm^its  of  Fzendi  troops  estaeed 
Sebastopol:  they  found  the  streets  full  of  ruins,  and  bacricsidcB 
erected  in  dif^ent  parts*  On  the  12th,  the  rest  of  the  tioope  teid 
'q£  to  garrison  the  place  began  to  enter.  Barricades  and  intreDeb- 
meats  extended  almo^  up  to  the  cathedral  and  the  greatt  sqpnae^ 
but  became  kw  nomerons  beyond  the  latter  point  On  the  nikfat 
of  the  Ilth,  several  small  vessels  of  the  allied  fleets  attempted  to 
enter  the  port  by  the  side  of  the  old  Quarantine  Fort,  and  ^ 
obstacles  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  weoe  about  to  be  lemoved,  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  wh^  fleet. 

AmoQg  the  many  other  arguments  used  by  critics  advexae  to 
the  enterprise,  none  has  been  more  constantly  repeated  than  iitm 
assertion  that,  if  we  succeeded  in  takij^  the  soutnem  side  of  the 
harix)ur — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Sebartopc^  properiby  so 
called,  and  the  Kurabelnaia  suburb— we  should  still  be  fiaUe  to  be 
shelled  out  of  it  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  nevdMcn  tu^ 
and  that  another  siece  of  equal  magnitude,  upon  a  less  secui-e  base 
of  iterations,  must  be  undertaken  to  complete  oar  victefy.    Sooh 
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was  the  opinion  expiessed  last  autumn  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  maintained  that  we  had  attacked 
ihe  town  on  the  wrong  side ;  an  opinion  which  has  been  persisted 
in  with  some  show  of  reason  by  another  military  critic  even  since 
ihe  fall  of  the  city.>  It  is  quite  possible  that  Sebastopol  might 
have  been  rendered  more  or  less  untenable  had  the  Alues  guned 
possession  of  the  Star  Fort  and  adjoining  works,  but  the  unanswer- 
able difficulty  would  have  remained,  that  the  Allies,  separated  from 
Sebastopol  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  could  not  have  captured  the 
place  by  assault !  The  fact  that  the  Russians  should  not  remain 
on  the  north  side  to  bombard  the  conquerors  of  Sebasto{>oIy 
would,  however,  prove  little,  because  Prince  Gortschakof,  with 
the  steppe  in  his  rear,  may  only  be  too  anxious  to  save  his  army. 
But  still  it  would  go  to  show  that  the  position  was  not  so  tenable 
as  was  supposed. 

It  possesses  neither  the  arsenals  and  munition,  nor  the  resources 
and  shelter  of  the  town  and  suburb.  It  is  not  even  argued  by  the 
supporters  of  a  first  attack  upon  the  Sivemaia  suburb,  that  if  that 
pomt  had  been  gained  the  &U  of  Sebastopol  would  have  ensued  as 
a  sequence — the  place  was  only  to  be  rendered  too  hot  to  be  tenable, 
and  that  at  a  distance  which  makes  it  certain  that  little  or  no  im- 
pression could  have  been  made  upon  such  strongholds  as  Forts 
Alexander,  Nicholas,  St  Paul,  and  others  which  Imed  the  harbour 
aspect  of  Sebastopol  and  its  suburb.  The  fleet  might  certainly 
have  met  with  an  earlier  destruction.  But  the  reduction  of  Seba^ 
topol  will  probably  have  entailed  the  evacuation  of  these  fortresses, 
and  of  all  the  northern  suburb  and  its  numerous  strongholds,  and  it 
is  a  result  of  such  a  comprehensive  character,  that  we  must  now 
decide  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the 
veteran  warrior  now  no  more,  who  first  led  up  the  Allies  to  the  re- 
doubtable intrenchments  of  that  most  formidable  fortress,  which  all 
recent  events  and  explorations  have  shown  could  scarcely,  within 
the  range  of  human  probabilities,  have  been  captured  by  a  surprise 
consequent  upon  the  victory  at  Alma,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  have 
succumbed  to  a  bombardment  from  the  Sivemaia  suburb,  and  at  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  yards  or  more,  than  Sweaborg  or  Cron- 
stadt 

The  evacuation  of  Sebastopol,  it  is  now  generally  supposed,  has 
been  in  reality  only  the  first  signal  of  a  general  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  of  anulUmate  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea; 
and  it  would  appear  that  almost  contemporaneously  with  that  act, 
if  not  before  it,  the  removal  of  sick,  baggage,  and  other  impedi- 
menta^ accompanied  by  the  rear-guard,  had  begun  to  take  place 
from  Baktchi-Sarai  and  Simpheropol.  This  movement  was  the 
more  efl^tually  screened  from  the  Allies  by  ti^e  troops  stationed 
along  the  Mackenzie  heights  under  Liprandi  assuming,  previous 
to  the  final  bombardment,  an  unusual  aspect  of  activity,  and  ex- 
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hibiting  an  attitude  of  defiance ;  probably  all  the  more  ostentatious 
as  it  was  merely  assumed.  Rumours  of  a  combined  attack  on  the 
position  of  the  Allies  had  been  actively  circulated  before  the  deci- 
sive events  of  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  September,  and  every  spy  and 
deserter  who  came  in  gave  firesh  assurances  of  the  extensive  prepa- 
rations  made  for  action.  The  Allies  were  thus  kept  in  a  very 
harassing  state  of  suspense,  and  all  for  nothing,  for  it  is  pretty 
manifest  that  these  manifestations,  and  the  reports  purposely  trans- 
mitted to  the  lines  of  the  Allies,  were  only  leints  to  deceive  the 
generals  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Prince  Gortschakof,  It  is 
dready  a  matter  of  imcertainty.  from  the  reports  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops  at  Inkerman  on  the  6th,  the  masses  of  Russian  troops 
seen  on  the  same  day  moving  from  die  heights  above  the  Tcher- 
naja,  and  the  columns  that  were  also  observed  crossing  the  floating 
bridge  that  connected  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  narbour  pre- 
vious to  the  final  assault,  whether  any  considerable  body  of  troops 
remained  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol  in  the  position 
in  the  fiela.  It  may  possibly  jret  have  to  be  regretted  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practised  cussimulation  with  wnich  Prince  Gort- 
schakof  carried  out  his  plans,  the  respectfiil  awe  in  which  the  Allies 
on  the  Tchemaya  seem  to  have  held  the  defences  of  Mackenzie's 
heights,  and  the  want  of  efficient  spies  even  among  their  Tartar 
friends,  that  the  Russians  shall  have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  their 
retreat  with  little  loss,  and  to  save  a  large  portion  of  the  army  that 
survived  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  and  the  assault  of  the  8th. 

There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  allied  generals 
would  have  taken  some  active  measures  to  intercept  or  harass  the 
retreat  of  the  Russian  army.  There  have  been  rumours  of  the 
hurried  departure  of  divisions  to  Eupatoria  and  of  the  possible 
occupation  of  Perekop.  The  Russian  army,  surrounded  in  the 
steppe,  was  seen  in  some  im^inative  minds  laying  down  its  arms 
ana  suing  for  mercy.  The  Muscovite  Colossus  was  truly  laid  low 
and  humbled.  In  the  intensity  of  the  hope  it  was  even  surmised  that 
if  no  telegraphic  despatches  notifying  any  such  movements  came 
to  this  country,  it  was  because,  the  alned  generals  being  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  a  delicate  and  secret  operation,  such  as  a  com- 
bined movement  to  intercept  the  Russian  armies  must  necessarily 
be,  they  would  abstain  from  confiding  their  intentions  to  a  line  of 
tele^phic  communication  which  passes  through  the  Austrian 
capital  The  silence  of  the  generals  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  cam- 
paign, it  was  said,  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  nothing  was 
Dein^  done,  but  rather  that  nothing  could  with  prudence  be  com- 
municated. This  was  a  pleasing  confidence  to  repose  in — ^it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  the  mere  luxury  of  a  vain  imagination. 

A  retreat  across  the  steppes  which  extend  over  the  north  of  the 
Crimea,  and  more  especially  the  carrying  off  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  a  large  army,  the  baggage,  and  the  civil  government  of  the 
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country,  m,  however,  an  enterndse  of  cctaoidiairf  difficoky,  uid 
n<^  io  be  perfoancd  ct  a  few  aay§*  notice.  The  ezoeanTe  pfetniae 
made  upon  tine  lefouzoes  of  the  coontrj  to  tnuuport  the  seocmd 
carpe  iarwtk  mkL  the  two  divinoiit  of  gienafiben  uriuch  wese 
detadied  imtOL  the  arm j  of  Pcdsnd  previous  to  tiie  battle  of  the 
Tcdiemaya,  has  to  be  lepaiied.  Suppoaag  the  formidable  force 
that  lemaim  ia  the  Crimea  to  fight  a  aeeona  Conmaan-it  is  to  be 
hoped  with  lem  niooeaifiil  resalts— -its  diaoces  of  satfaticm  would 
be  few  indeed;  mppoaing  it^  on  the  contisty,  to  be  oairying  on  a 
well-condtteted  retreat,  which  ia  the  afanost  only  pomible  anrmisBy 
it  will  be  domg  so  with  all  dtat  omtion  and  secxeey  which  am 
intimate  kncrwKdge  of  the  country  will  pcnnit  them  to  put  into 
exeentioB.  Not  a  point,  fit>m  uxkerman  to  Baktdii-SaTm,  aod 
from  Baktchi-Sarai  to  Simpheropol,  that  is  avaikUe  for  defeuive 
purpoees  but  will  be  oecupied  by  the  rear-guard  till  thoee  in  front 
ehau  have  made  good  their  orderly  evaomttion  of  the  countiy. 
This  will  be  an  opeiatkm  tiutt  must  mcritaUy  embrace  a  eonader- 
able  lapse  of  timc^  and  could  witli  difficult  be  interfered  with  by 
^e  Allies,  as  tbe  country  thnnigh  which  it  would  be  carried  on  in 
all  its  earliei^  Btacea  is  not  adapted  to  the  movements  of  eavalij, 
and  is  exoeecBn^  wdl  cdcukted  for  being  suceessfully  defended 
in  ports  by  a  handfiil  of  men  agtiDtt  an  attacking  force  of  gteat 
numesieal  snpeiBocby. 

The  retreat  nugnt,  however,  be  converted  into  a  rout  by  a 
movement  in  antiripatinn  made  by  a  division  or  two  of  the  army 
from  Aluflhta  ok  JSimpheropcd,  or  frem  Eupatoria  on  the  flanks  of 
the  line  of  retoeat  A  stiU  mere  efective  way,  conadering  the 
difficult  attendant  upon  landiw  troops  at  Perdcop,  would  be  an 
attack  to  be  made  in  force  on  Nic^otaie^  and  the  oconpatioa  of 
Kherson  and  the  paaws  of  the  Beg  and  Dnieper  on  the  (me  side, 
and  of  tbe  country  ertending  £ram  Tenit<mi  to  the  river  Mo- 
loshnia  on  the  oAncr*  Between  the  two  theve  is  nothing  but 
barren  steppes  in  Soothem  Eumia^  just  as  in  die  Crimea,  and  all 
chances  ol  retreat  to  the  wh<^  Rusnan  army  would  be  efiectuoUy 
and  irretrievably  ent  off 

The  poskiott  of  Prmee  Gostsdiakof 's  army,  after  the  main  body 
had  e&cted  its  rateat  aorom  the  harboor,  was  as  Mows:  His  exr 
treme  right,  fwrnmring  of  the  ooips  most  kcAtAj  engaged  in  the 
defisaoe  of  Setasafeopol,  reeled  upon  the  Sivemaia  work,  or  Star 
'Eoxiy  and  hdd  the  stiongly-intrenched  positions  on  the  nordi 
shore,  where,  no  donbt,  ooanciesabfe  preparation  had  been  made 
for  this  emetgeney ;  his  centre  covered  the  Balbek,  and  was  pro- 
tected in  front  by  the  fidd-works  thrown  up  along  the  ridge  of 
Inkerman ;  his  left  wing  consisted  of  Liraandi's  corps,  formerly 
oecupving  die  ground  from  Maekensie's  Farm  to  de  heights  of 
Ai  Thodos.  No  attempt  waa  made  by  the  cdieving  army  under 
Lipnndi  ta  efibct  a  diversion  during  the  aasault  of  the  8th;  en 
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tlie  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 

The  result  of  the  general  assault,  and  the  occupation  of  Sebas- 
topol  by  the  Allies,  has  entirely  changed  the  strategical  position 
of  the  latter,  and  has  set  at  liberty  nearer  the  whole  of  the  besieging 
army  to  unite  with  the  divisions  on  the  Tchemaya  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  their  position  in  the  field.  Sebastopol  was  in  our 
hands ;  and  as  the  defence  of  the  fortress  and  the  harbour  was  the 
grand  object  of  the  Russians,  they  had  nothing  left  on  that  spot  to 
contend  for.  Hence  the  occupation  and  defence  of  the  Sivemaia 
suburb  and  forts,  although  of  some  importance  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  and  upheld  by  some  Russo-enthusiasts  as  ^^  com- 
manding the  position,''  becomes  in  reality,  after  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol Proper  and  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  a  barren  advantage, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  nothing  but  a  vast 
extent  of  desert  steppe  in  the  rear,  a  very  dangerous- position  to  be 
held  by  an  army  exposed  to  defeat,  or  to  being  driven  out  of  its 
position. 

The  Star  Fort,  not  larger  than  one  of  the  forts  that  envelop 
Paris  in  their  embrace,  the  forts  on  the  harbour,  and  the  other 
defences,  might  shelter  for  a  time  a  defeated  army,  but  could  never 
hold  out  as  Sebastopol  Proper  did.  In  losing  Sebastopol,  the 
Russians  not  only  lost  all  the  advantages  of  that  position  and  of  the 
works  of  defence  that  had  been  raised  on  so  huge  a  scale,  but  they 
also  lost  all  the  resources  supplied  by  town,  shipping,  and  arsenal, 
and  the  ordinary  resources  of  shelter.  Admitting  the  position  of  the 
Russians  in  the  field — once,  but  probably  no  longer,  extending  from 
the  Sivemaia  to  Ai  Thodor — ^to  be  admirable  for  defence,  how  long, 
even  unattacked,  could  the  Russians  reihain  in  such  a  position? 
How  long  could  they  retain  those  heights,  with  the  knowledge 
that  winter  was  approaching,  that  the  autumnal  rains  would  soon 
destroy  their  communications,  that  their  supplies  were  falling  oS*, 
and  that  a  few  weeks  more  would  place  them  between  an  im- 
passable tract  of  steppe  and  a  victorious  enemy? 

The  example  of  General  Munich,  whose  army,  after  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Baktchi-Sarai,  was  so  thinned  by  sickness,  neat, 
want  of  water,  and  provisions,  that  he  was  ^lad  to  return  to  Russia 
with  only  a  remnant  of  the  troops  with  which  he  had  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy,  sufficed  to  show  that  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol, 

Seat  and  memorable  as  that  event  was  in  itself,  was  the  least  of 
e  embarrassments  and  calamities  of  the  Russian  army,  for  it  left 
that  large  body  of  men  exposed  to  every  kind  of  peril  and  priva- 
tion, in  a  peninsula  affording  them  neither  the  means  of  subsistence 
nor  the  possibility  of  escape. 

It  is  obvious,   under  such  circumstances,   all  the  ability  and 
generalship  of  llie  Russian  commander  will  be  devoted  to  saving 
tne  main  body  of  the  forces  in  the  Crimea  from  destruction.  Never 
VOL.  xxxvm.  2  A 
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was  an  anny  in  a  more  critical  position.    They  are  confined  widiin 
a  peninsula  which  affords  ihem  no  oth^  fortified  position,   no 
sustenance  for  the  troops,  and  no  water  beyond  a  certain  line.  The 
sea,  covered  with  hostile  vessds,  surrounds  three  sides  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  riie  fourth  is  separated  fix>m  the  Rusnan  baee 
of  opecations  by  steppes  and  marshes.     The  allied  armies  ocoapy 
strong  positions  at  Eupatoria  and  Yeni^Kaleh,  which  could  be  re- 
infoioea  in  a  few  hours  by  sea,  so  as  to  threaten  the  Bussiane  in 
their  flank  and  rear;  and  while  it  is  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
hold  his  ground  in  the  south  of  the  Gnmea — ^for  which,  indeed, 
there  remains  no  further  object— to  retreat  at  this  season  of  the 
year  across  the  country  is  a  formidable  undertaking,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  in  ihe  open  field  would  be  absolute 
detraction.     The  Russians  are  in  a  trap,  firom  which  the  Isthmus 
ofPerekop  and  the  Chongai^road  are  the  only  means  of  escape, 
and  the  road  to  these  lays  across  an  arid  ste{>pe,  where  their  com- 
munications are  at  every  point  exposed  to  be  mteroepted  I 

All  these  contingencies  have  most  probably  been  foreseen  by 
Prince  Qortschakof,  whose  plan  of  campaign  has  no  doubt  long 
since  been  made;  and  it  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  d^  ac- 
customed tactics  of  the  Russian  army,  as  well  as  forced  upon  tiiem 
by  the  extreme  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  position,  that  they 
diould  have  adopted  the  course  of  a  general  and  an  immediate, 
but  cautiouslyHKmducted,  retreat.  To  hold  the  Crimea  withoi^ 
Sebastopol,  and  after  ihe  harbour  of  Sebastopol  itself  had  been 
transformed  by  conquest  into  the  base  of  operations  of  the  invading 
armies,  would  have  been  a  bootless  and  ui^rofitable  task,  aad  the 
danger  was  greatly  ag^vated  by  the  &ct  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  Allies,  with  unlimited  means  of  naval  transport  at  their  com- 
mand, would  diordy  be  at  liberty  to  advance  upon  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  which  is  accessible  fix>m  the  coast,  and  even  to  out  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perdcop,  or  the  bridge 
and  causeway  at  Chongar. 

Colonel  St.  Ange,  an  e]q)erieneed  and  id>le  officer,  allows  a 
month  as  necessary  for  the  dearing  and  rearrangement  of  Sebasto- 
pol  and  its  defonces  and  the  destruction  of  the  attacking  works,  so 
as  to  put  all  warlike  mat4rid  not  wanted  safelv  on  board  idiip, 
and  to  leave  the  town  defensible  with  the  smallest  possible  gai^ 
risen. 

Sebastopol,  it  is  to  be  remarked  here,  was  not  so  entinty 
destroyed  as  the  Russians  intmded*  When  traveBsed  by  its  ooi^ 
querora,  it  was  found  to  be  something  more  dian  a  heap  of  bloods 
stained  ruins.  The  establishments  and  magaganes,  thecannoo,  the 
stores  of  projectiles,  and  other  provisions  of  war,  while  they  swell 
the  value  and  honour  of  the  mrise,  prove  also  that  it  was  not  mere 
exhaustion  that  drove  the  Russians  across  the  harbour.  Thsj 
prove  also  how  long  the  would-be  conqoeror  of  the  Bast  had  I 
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preparing  for  the  execution  of  liis  Icmg-oherished  schemes,  and  how 
correctly  he  appreciated  its  difficulties.  • 

In  their  yhxAl  of  destruction  the  enemy  respected  the  docks— the 
ma^ficent  works  of  Colonel  Upton — the  establishments  in  the 
wrnity,  the  barracks  of  Fort  Nicholas,  and  the  Quarantine  Fort 

The  Anglo-French  Commission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  return 
of  the  nuUiriel  left  by  the  Rusaans  in  Sebastopol^  reported  that 
there  had  been  found  in  the  town  about  4000  cannon,  50,000 
cannon-balls,  a  few  hollow  projectiles,  a  large  jiuantity  of  grape, 
a  great  amount  of  gunpowder  (deq>ite  the  explosi^),  500  andiors 
(half  of  which  are  excellent),  26,000  kilofframmes  or  some 
50,000lb8.  of  copper,  two  steam  en^es  of  3(Mioi8e  power,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  masts  sawn  m  two  for  defensive  purposes. 

It  is  obyious  that  field  operations  have  long  been  contemplated  . 
by  the  allied  governments  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have 
kept  their  forces  grouped  around  Sebastopol,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  l^e  first  necessary  {preliminary  to  such  operations.  It  is 
also  tested  by  the  large  cavalry  force  they  have  continued  to  send 
to  the  Crimea.  The  British  army  alone  can  bring  upwards  of 
three  thousand  sabres  and  lances  into  the  field,  and  if  Sinope  has 
been  revenged  at  Sebastopol,  these  sabres  have  yet  to  revoige  the 
disaster  at  Balaklaya.  The  French  cavalry  is  stall  mooe  numerous^ 
and  quite  as  impatient  of  the  inaction  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
condemned. 

Two  great  objects  present  themselves  to  the  Allies  to  be  aocom- 
plidied  a»iBequent  upon  the  occupation  of  Sd)a8(opol-— one  is,  the 
redadKni  of  the  northern  stronghold;  d:ie  other,  the  expulsion  of 
the  enemy  fiK>m  its  position  on  the  heights  to  the  eastward'— the 
Torres  Yednis  of  the  Crimea,  as  they  have  been  not  inaptly  desig- 
nated. Li  oanying  out  tliese  objects,  which  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  can  alone  render  unavoidable,  two 
considerations  present  themsdves— ^ne  is,  the  best  manner  in 
which  the  end  proposed  can  be  accomplished;  and  the  other,  how 
that  end  can  be  brought  about  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of 
life.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  been  so  especially  and  so 
srievonsly,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  so  imnecessarily  fatal,  that  in 
niture  operations  the  first  or  stcategio  oonrid^Ations  most  be  made 
in  main  part  subsidiary  to  the  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
ibture  a  lesson-  will  be  learnt  from  Alma,  and  wh^  a  strong 
positaott  is  to  to  be  attacked,  flank  movements,  wherever  possible, 
will  be  made  to  cairy  it;  and  a  still  more  important  lesson  learnt 
from  Sebastopol,  that  when  a  fortified  place  is  in  &e  case,  bom- 
bardment and  investment  will,  wherever  possible,  be  preferred  to  a 
regular  riege  by  trenches. 

The  northern  suburb  of  Sebastopol  contains  a  considerable  mass 
of  fortifications,  among  which  the  chief  are  the  Sivemaia,  or 
Star  Fort,  firom  which  the  port,  or  North  Ravine,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  suburb  takes  its  name ;  Fort  Constantine^  mounting  104 
guns  in  three  tiers;  the  North  Ravine  Battery,  mounting  120 
guns ;  the  Su-Kaya,  or  "  river  of  stones" — so  called  in  derision 
Arom  its  being  a  dry  creek — a  double  battery  of  34  ^uns;  a 
battery  at  Paniot  Creek;  others  between  North  Ravme  and 
Su-Eaya  Balka,  and  above  Cape  Constantine ;  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  batteries  and  field-works  defending  the  approaches  from 
the  east. 

The  feeling  is  pretty  generally,  and  probably  justly,  entertained 
that  the  Russian  army  is  so  disorganised  by  defeat,  fatigue,  and 
dearth,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  Sivemaia.  Let  us 
hope  l^at  this  may  be  the  case.  Should  it,  however,  be  otherwise, 
the  Allies,  with  Sebastopol  Proper  and  the  S^arabelnaia  in  their 
possession,  will  be  soon  able  to  give  back  with  interest  any  annoy- 
ance they  may  be  exposed  to  from  the  forts  on  the  north  side.  If 
the  batteries  at  Cape  Constantine,  which  come  first  in  order,  cannot 
be  silenced  by  the  gun-boats  or  the  fleet,  overpowering  batteries 
may  soon  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  heists  of  the 
Quarantine  peninsula,  above  Quarantine  Battery,  Fort  Alexander, 
and  Artillery  Fort.  They,  as  well  as  the  other  batteries  con- 
structed at  or  near  Cape  Nicholas,  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  North  Ravine,  the  Su-Eaya,  and  other  adja- 
cent batteries.  The  latter  battery,  as  well  as  that  of  Pamot 
Creek,  can  be  made  too  hot  to  be  tenable  from  batteries  ofiT  Cape 
St.  Paul  and  other  parts  of  the  water-front  of  the  Earabelnaia. 
Possibly  the  fleet  may  be  induced  into  the  harbour  before  even 
Fort  Constantine  is  reduced,  and  can  join  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  great  field-work  called  the  Star  Fort.  There  is  no  covering  c^ 
shelter  for  a  large  garrison  in  the  Sivemaia,  no  resources  of  an 
arsenal  or  a  town  as  there  was  in  Sebastopol  and  the  Earabelnaia, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  hold  out  long  against  an 
efficient  bombardment,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  I^n  prognos- 
ticated of  its  rendering  Sebastopol  itself  too  hot  to  be  tenable  by 
the  Allies. 

Should  the  suburb,  however,  hold  out, — which  is  not  likely, — 
the  AUies  would  have  to  take  the  field  against  the  Russian  position 
in  the  field,  previously  to  investing  the  recreant  fortresses.  This 
would  not  matter  much,  as  it  would  be  requisite  to  take  some  such 
steps  at  one  time  or  other,  unless  the  Russian  army  shall,  as 
anticipated,  evacuate  the  Crimea  without  ofiering  further  resist- 
ance ;  but  in  a  strategical  point  of  view  the  Allies  would  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  take  the  field  and  outflank  ike  enemy  than 
they  were  previous  to  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
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We  were  recently  obliged,  for  our  sins  we  presume,  to  wade  through 
an  absurd  book  called  the  **  City  of  the  Crescent,**  in  which  an  interesting 
gnbject  was  so  utterly  spoiled  by  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  clumsy 
admixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  that  we  determined  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  try  and  rectify  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it  might 
produce  upon  our  readers. 

We  generally  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  condition  of  woman  in 
Turkey.  If  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  ri&^hts  and  privileges  as  their 
more  fortunate  sisters  in  Europe,  and  if  their  religion  allows  certain 
inequahties  between  them  and  man,  which  are  daily  diminishing,  still, 
on  the  oiher  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  senrants,  or  possess  no  other  rights  than  those  g^nted  them  by  the 
passing  caprice  of  their  master.  In  truth,  the  part  played  by  the  wife  in 
Mussulman  society  does  not  essentially  differ  from  what  it  was  for  several 
centuries  in  Christian  Europe.  Without  referring  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  a  husband  was  permitted  to  beat  his  wife,  and  even  wound  her, 
*^  provided  that  the  wound  did  not  go  beyond  an  honest  correction,"  let 
US  only  go  back  for  two  centuries,  to  the  period  when  Moli^re  was 
writing,  and  remember  the  exhortations  of  Amolphe  to  Agnes.  We  shall 
find  them  not  a  whit  less  severe  than  those  prescribed  by  custom  and  the 
Koran  in  Turkey.  The  wife  is  bound  to  implicit  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation :  she  remains  standing  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  serves  him 
at  table,  and  salutes  him  at  parting  with  the  titles  of  Agha,  Effendi,  or 
TchelebL  On  the  other  hand,  she  enjoys  a  sovereign  rule  in  the  harem. 
She  has  the  sole  management  of  the  household,  brings  up  the  children, 
and  exercises  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  servants  and  slaves.  As 
examples  of  polygamy  are  extremely  rare,  either  through  the  legal 
restrictions  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  privilege,  or  throu&;h  the  changes 
effected  in  morals,  she  asserts  her  authority  uncontrolled.  Even,  in  a 
contrary  case,  her  rights  remain  intact,  as  tne  law  obliges  the  man  who 
marries  several  wives  to  give  each  a  separate  apartment,  with  a  mhiage 
proportioned  to  his  means  and  the  family  of  his  wife. 

The  wife  is  not  obliged  to  undertake  any  labours  beyond  the  direction 
of  the  household.  She  engages  in  no  trade :  those  employments  which 
among  ourselves  are  the  exclusive  property  of  women,  are  in  Turkey 
undeHaken  by  the  men.  Men  keep  laundries  and  embroidery  shops ;  men, 
again,  make  the  antaris  and  feredgis.  Sowing  and  shirt-msJdng  are 
generally  done  by  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  the  harem  slaves  go  and 
fetch  the  work  when  finished.  Thus,  then,  the  existence  of  woman  in 
Turkey  is  entiraly  internal  and  domestic  Her  part  within  the  house  is 
ocmsiderable.  Without,  it  is  a  nullity.  She  only  gazes  on  the  external 
world ;  or,  if  she  approaches  it,  it  is  without  mixing  in  it  Still  tradition, 
manners,  education,  aH  prepare  women  betimes  for  this  species  of  life. 
Betrothed  generally  when  three  or  four  years  of  age,  mamed  at  twelve 
or  thirteen,  they  pass  from  iheur  mother's  harem  into  that  of  their 
husband,  resigned  beforehand  to  a  constraint  which  custom  has  rendered 
easy  to  thoaou    The  marriage  is  arranged  between  the  parents  without 
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the  knowledge  of  the  young  people.  The' latter  are  not  even  present  at 
the  ceremony :  sometimes  the  husband  appears  among  the  witnesses,  but 
the  part  he  plays  is  quite  fMsave.  The  paients  or  guardians  stipulate 
in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  betrothed,  and  draw  up  the 
oentraot  in  the  presenee  of  the  Imam  and  the  witnesses.  The  mamage 
receives  no  religious  consecration.  The  Imam  does  not  mAe  lus  ap- 
pearance as  priest,  but  as  a  civil  magistrate.  He  inscribes  m  bis  re^sfcer 
the  statement  ci  tibe  marriage,  wiui  the  conditions  agreed  on  by  "&» 
various  parties :  ihe  witnesses  affix  their  seals,  which  serve  instead  of 
signature,  and  the  connubial  tie  is  formed  by  this  simple  inscriplion. 

In  Turkey,  i^  b«»band  dowers  the  wife :  and,  as  we  harre  said,  nrast 
supply  a  separate  establisbment  for  each  wife.  60  many  wives,  so  manj 
dowries  must  be  luroisbed,  so  many  suites  of  apartments,  wiA  their  be- 
fitting furniture,  carriages,  servants,  slaves,  kc.  Hence  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  may  be  supposed  for  the  children  of  the  Prophet  to  enjoy  the  latitude  of 
tike  law.  Few  among  them  are  ridi  enough  to  permit  tberaaelves  tbe  hncmry 
of  four  wives  ;  and  liiose  who  oould  have  four,  fining  that  ooe  is  ^nfte 
enou^,  the  result  is  that  cases  of  polygamy  are  very  unfi!equent  inTui%ey. 
The  Osmanli,  too  poor  to  marry,  bi^  a  slave,  wbo  serves  bim  at  onee  as 
wife  and  servant,  and  in  this  oonferms  with  the  text  of  iihe  law :  '^Tbe 
man  who  is  not  rich  enough  to  marry  honourable  and  believing  vpobmd, 
will  take  slaves  who  are  b^evers."  If  children  are  bom  to  him,  he  has 
the  power  of  legitimating  t^em,  and  iAoB  act  entails,  on  his  dea4&,  die  en- 
frandnsement  of  the  mother,  nor  can  she  be  sM.  ot  gtven  away  in  A» 
interval. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  barren  in  incidents  than  a  Turkish 
mairiage.  This  is  neariy  wnat  takes  place :  Esm^  has  reached  her 
twelfth  smmer— she  has  been  betrothed  mnee  her  fourth  year  to  Bekir, 
who  is  BOW  ^hteen ;  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  united.  Bekir  does  not  know 
£sm^,  or  at  least  he  has  quite  forgotten  her  features  once  the  tine  when 
^  came,  a  <^ild,  to  visit  his  mother.  Esm^,  on  her  side,  has  retained  a 
still  more  coBAued  notion  of  Bekir ;  for  ikia  reason  she  begs  ber  mother, 
before  renewing  the  contract,  to  let  her  see  onee  again  his  featorosL  The 
mother  consents,  and  one  day,  when  Bekir  is  visiting  his  future  papain 
kw,  Esm^  kx^s  in  from  bd^ind  a  lattice.  Bekir  also  is  impatient  t9 
know  the  person  who  is  to  be  his  wife.  His  mother  has  repeatemj  praised 
her  beauty;  but  can  he  believe  her,  when  her  heart  is  set  on  this 
marriage?  He  therefore  applies  to  some  skilful  and  discreet  old  woman, 
p;eneraJly  a  Jewess,  whom  he  requests  to  make  her  way  by  some  pretext 
into  Esm^s  harem,  tfiat  she  may  see  her  and  observe  her  ckwely.  The 
aidbassadress  returns  the  next  day  or  so,  and  does  not  foil  to  draw  the 
meet  entieing  p<Mlaiiit  of  the  lady  rfie  has  seen :  a  moon  of  beauty,  teelh 
fike  pearis,  eyes  resembling  two  stars,  the  eyebrows  two  rainbows.  Beior 
thanks  God  and  l^e  Prophet;  then  he  pours  into  ihe hands  of  die  daemia 
a  handfol  of  becUiqs,  and  sends  his  future  wife  baAets  or  vases  iHed 
widi  flowen,  fruit,  and  confectionery. 

The  offering  which  we  dH  the  eorheille  de  nocet  Ukvm  iannediateij 
an  the  sirnature  of  the  contract  This  coribeffle  consists  Aiefly  eCAoiBH 
and  ieweUeiy,  inth  the  adcKtaon  of  a  looliiDg-glass,  and  a  pair  of  em- 
bcoilered  hath  ek^  This  present  is  de  rigmewr.  Bekir  itotipvw  ■■ 
return  limem  and  towel^  enhxokkred  m  goU^  silvw,  or  silk*    The  i 
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W»  of  the  imo  iuoilies  also  iateiohftiige  prafeata.  Beyettl  dmj^  fir«* 
^piendy  w«diw,  intervene  between  the  signatnie  oi  the  contract  and  the 
oekbratioii  of  the  numiaffe.  The  time  is  employed  hy  Behir  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dowij :  by  the  parent*  ci  the  lady  in  getting  her  tromeeau 
and  wedding  appaiel  in  leadmeis. 

The  weddinc  laets  four  days,  hom  j&fonday  momine  to  sunset  on 
Thnisdfty.  The  first  night  of  the  nuptials  is  toied  for  diat  day,  which 
is  ooBsideied  more  propitious  than  the  others,  because  of  the  coneeptioB 
of  Mahomed.  The  wedding  fisstiviiies  in  both  houses  are  kept  up  by 
the  men  and  women  separate.  They  principally  consist  in  banquets,  the 
intervals  being  filled  t^  with  oo£Sm,  sherbet,  eomectionery,  perfumes,  and 

Sipes.  A  grave  hilarity  presides  over  these  meetings,  which  ave  en- 
▼ened  at  times  by  bands  of  jugglers  and  story-tellers.  Relations  and 
finends  are  invited  to  pass  aUernate  days  in  the  two  bouses,  and  the  long 
and  wide  so&s  which  adorn  the  selamlik  and  harem  s^rve  as  beds  for 
llbe  guests  by  night  Each  day  is  distinguished  by  a  d^erent  ceremony. 
On  Tuesday  the  lady's  trousseau  is  carried  in  great  state  from  her  resi- 
dence to  that  of  her  husband.  On  Wednesday  evening  she  is  taken  to 
the  balih,  to  which  ceremony  all  the  poor  women  in  the  quarter  are  in- 
yited.  They,  on  arnving,  deposit  their  ragged  clothes  in  the  first  room, 
and  find  on  quitting  the  bath  a  new  dress,  with  a  sum  of  money  pro- 
DMiiooed  to  me  raok  and  fortune  of  the  husband.  In  Turkey,  charity 
li  universaL  On  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lady,  aooompanied 
by  her  mother,  sistera,  and  servants,  leaves  her  dwelling  for  that  of  her 
husband.  The  selatians  of  be4h  the  ftimilies  are  assembled,  the  men  in 
the  welamiik,  the  vK>meQ  in  the  hasem.  The  rejoicings,  which  are  kept 
up  tUi  nigbtCsU,  terminate  in  a  supper.  At  the  hour  of  the  fifth  Namaz, 
tte  husband,  after  kissing  the  hand  of  his  father,  his  uncles,  his  elder 
bfiothers,  glides  mysteriously  into  the  harem,  where  £sm^  is  awaiting 
him,  seated  on  a  sofa,  her  head  covered  vnth  a  veil  On  seeing  her 
husband  Ae  rises,  and  while  he  is  trying  to  take  her  hand,  she  raises  his 
and  kisses  it,  in  token  of  submission.  Bekir  is  pr^aring  to  raise  the 
mysterious  vmI,  but  the  unlucky  old  woman  is  still  seated  motionless  in  a 
ooiner,  Kke  a  statue  in  its  niche.  The  old  woman  is  thrust  out,  after 
some  IsigDed  relnotanee,  and  the  wife  appears  for  the  first  time  befoi^^ 
the  deigh*ed  eyes  ef  her  husband. 

But  me  lady  is  not  always  s;ood-lookiag.  An  old  efiendi,  very  rich 
and  very  ugly,  took  unto  himseu  a  wife.  The  day  afW  the  marriage, 
the  wife  a£sd  him  to  seleet  lAmse  of  her  relations  to  whom  she  might 
show  herself  unveiled.  ^*  Show  your  face  to  whom  you  like,"  he  replied, 
^  only  hide  it  from  me  T  *^  Bear  with  my  ugliness,''  said  the  wife.  **  I 
have  not  sufficient  patience  for  that."  <'  Ah !"  she  replied,  '*  yet  you 
cn^ght  to  hMie  a  good  stock  of  that,  as  you  have  endured  all  your  life  the 
fici^tftd  nose  I  see  belore  me." 

The  life  of  the  women  vnthin  the  harem  is  monotonous,  it  must  be 
oonfessedy  and  Ae  occupation  they  find  will  not  fill  up  their  leisure  homv. 
They  do  not  read :  they  am  poor  musicians,  and  are  not  fond  of  needle* 
work.  Dressing,  bathing,  playing  at  school-girls'  games,  such  as  blind- 
maa'a  bctf,  goii^  from  one  room  to  the  other,  reoeiving  visits  lound  Ae 
"~    '    r,a»  their  most  impoitmit  avocations.    The  tandour  is  a  qpeoies 
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of  square  table,  under  which  is  placed  a  mangal,  and  it  is  then  ooyered 
with  one  or  two  larg^  carpets  to  maintain  a  gentle  and  regular  heat.      It 
is  usually  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  :  the  Turkish  women  spend  three  parts 
of  the  day  seated  round  it,  and  having  the  covering  raised  on  their  knees. 
These  timdours  are  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  invention,  and  the  use  of 
them  has  passed  from  the  Turkish  houses  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Europeans  residing  in  Turkey.   But  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  Turkish 
ladies  is  bathing.     The  custom  is  obligatory  on  the  Friday  of  each  week : 
but  on  the  other  days  it  forms  the  staple  amusement  of  the  harem. 
Every  house  above  tne  common  rank  has  one  or  more  bathing-rooms, 
luxuriously  decorated.     Others  go  to  the  public  baths,  where  they  have 
their  meals  brought,  and  frequently  remain  there  half  the  day. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  women  in  Turkey  are  devoted 
to  imprisonment,  as  they  were  in  ancient  society,  or  even  in  our  middle 
ages.  The  severity  of  the  harem  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  gyne- 
ceum,  or  of  the  feudal  castle.  The  streets  of  Constantinople  are  nlled 
with  women,  some  on  foot,  others  in  carriages,  who  are  either  going  to 
pay  visits,  or  to  the  bath,  or  to  the  bazaar.  But  you  rarely  see  a  woman 
alone,  unless  she  belongs  to  the  lower  classes.  When  the  wife  of  a 
pacha  or  effendi  goes  out  for  an  airing,  the  whole  harem  accompanies 
ner.  The  place  of  rendezvous,  which  varies  according  to  the  season  and 
the  day  of  tne  week,  is  generally  a  kiosk,  a  promontory  on  the  sea-6horet| 
or  a  picturesque  spot  near  one  of  the  villages  bordering  the  two  banks  of 
the  jBosphorus,  and  forming  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople;  for  instance, 
the  European  Sweet  Waters,  Jener  Bagtchi,  Buyuk-d6ri^,  or  the  Valley 
of  the  Sultan.  On  leaving  the  caique  or  araba,  the  servants  lay  on  tlie 
ground  carpets,  on  which  the  ladies  seat  themselves  in  a  circle.  If  there 
is  a  great  concourse  of  visitors,  a  lattice,  like  those  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
the  windows,  is  put  up  before  the  party,  as  an  increased  precaution.  The 
harems  thus  camp  in  a  successive  row.  Kavasses,  appointed  to  maintun 
good  order,  walk  through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  keep  indiscreet 
--ersons  at  a  distance.  At  a  few  paces  off,  beneath  a  plane-tree,  a  Cah- 
vedji  has  established  his  perambulating  apparatus,  and  furnishes  the  pro- 
menaders  with  excellent  coffee  at  twenty  paras  the  cup,  including  a  glass 
of  water  and  the  necessary  chibouque.  Sellers  of  sheniets,  the  chekerdjis, 
players  of  instruments,  Greek  and  Armenian  dancers,  occupy  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  space,  or  walk  about  among  the  groups.  Sometimes 
strolling  comedians  give  representations :  these  are  scenes,  or  rather  im- 
provised dialogues,  like  the  commedie  deW  arte  in  Italy.  Turkish  women 
are  very  fond  of  these  scenes,  which  the  actors  accompany  mth  gestures 
and  pantomime,  whose  broadness  is  not  at  all  repulsive  to  the  ears  and 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  coarseness  of  the  Karaguez.  When  the  perform* 
ance  is  over  they  return  to  their  favourite  amusements:  some  reg^ard 
i^emselves  in  smiJl  circular  mirrors  set  in  gold  or  silver;  others  tinge  the 
ends  of  their  nails  with  henna;  others,  again,  with  the  amber  mouthpiece 
of  the  long  jasmin  pipe-stick  held  lightly  betw;een  their  lips,  their  heads 
slightly  bending  on  one  side,  remain  motionless,  and  enjoy  the  delights 
oftheK^f. 

Such  is  the  usual  life  of  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women ;  for  the 
customs  of  the  two  nations  present,  in  this  respect,  a  great  degree  of 
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analogy.  It  is  ihe  same  uniformity,  the  same  reg^ar  and  monotonous 
suocession  of  toil  and  pleasure,  the  same  vaomim,  and  the  same  enntUj  we 
might  say,  if  ennui  could  afflict  beings  almost  entirely  destitute  of  ideas, 
who  haye  seen  nothing,  read  nothing,  compared  nothing,  whose  mind 
noTer  outsteps  the  narrow  circle  of  sensual  appetites  and  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  who,  once  these  wants  are  satisfied,  uye  like  the  plants,  on  air, 
light,  and  sunshine. 

The  absence  of  intellectual  life  to  be  remarked  among  Turkish  women, 
the  effect  of  an  utterly  sensual  education,  the  very  constraint  in  which 
they  live,  might  be  supposed  to  develop  among  tnem  a  propensity  for 
gallantry,  and  g^ive  birw  to  a  multitude  of  intrigues  and  romantic  adven* 
tures.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  rare,  and  this  is  the  reason.  The 
Turks,  in  their  relation  to  the  harem,  di^lay  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  sanctity  which  they  attach  even  to  the  word,  that 
uttering  it  is  a  sacrilege.  At  the  present  day,  among  the  old  Osmanli, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  society  to  ask  any  one  about  the  wel&re 
of  his  harem:  themselves,  in  those  very  rare  cases,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  allude  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  employ  metaphorical  expressions, 
and  evince  extreme  care  in  the  avoidance  of  the  actual  word.  Thus, 
when  a  father  wishes  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  will  say 
**  a  veUed  one  has  been  riven  unto  me :  a  mucafir  (guest)  has  entered 
beneath  my  rooV  We  End  among  the  ancient  Greeks  traces  of  this  re- 
fined susceptibility  as  regards  women.  Among  them,  even  to  praise 
women  was  a  species  of  moral  brand.  ''The  virtuous  woman,''  says 
Thucjdides,  ''is  one  who  is  never  mentioned,  either  for  good  or  evil.** 
How  could  an  Osmanli  hit  on  the  idea  of  making  love  to  women  not  be« 
longing  to  his  harem  ?  He  even  avoids  looking  at  those  he  meets  in  the 
street  Mellinp,  architect  to  the  Sultana  lOiadidg^,  sister  of  Sultan 
Selim,  relates  tuat  he  had  free  access  to  ihe  harem  of  that  princess,  and 
that  he  talked  with  her  women  unveiled,  while  the  officers  of  the  palace 
who  accompanied  him  only  addressed  them  with  downcast  eyes  or 
averted  faces.  With  the  Turks,  "  videre  est  habere,"  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Whether  the  women  think  on  this  subject  like  their  husbands,  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  Many  among  them  would  not  be  very  vexed  to  be 
spckea  of,  even  if  it  were  in  bad  terms.  Virtuous,  in  sjnte  of  their 
teeth,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  the  sin  that  restrains  them,  but  the  occasion 
which  they  want.  All  conspires,  besides,  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
famiUes:  the  severity  of  the  law,  which  punishes  with  death  the  adul- 
teress and  her  accomplice ;  the  urban  police,  vigilant  guardians  of  mo- 
raUty ;  the  very  structure  of  the  houses.  Thus,  there  are  no  windows 
looking  on  the  streets,  no  Spanish  balconies ;  the  windows  are  few,  and 
carefuUy  grated ;  and  the  garden  where  the  women  walk  is  not  com- 
manded by  any  neighbouring  window.  If  the  walls  are  too  low,  planks 
are  raised  vertically  upon  them,  convertmg  the  fi^ardens  into  veritable 
pounds.  Thus,  then,  the  question  of  the  virtue  of  the  women  becomes  a 
branch  of  architecture.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  muezzin,  who,  from  the 
summit  of  tiie  minar,  which  he  ascends  four  times  daily  to  announce  the 
hour  of  nrayer,  can  see  into  all  the  adjoining  houses  and  gardens.  There 
is  no  tuft  of  trees  too  dense  for  his  watchful  eye.    But  the  muezzin  is  the 
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ftpeD^cr,  and  not  ikfraoeooiplwe  of  immofafity.  One  daj  one  of  td^iB 
percomd  in  an  m^miaig  hatm  ikB  wife  of  a  nA  and  poweilid  A^bm 
entesmg  aeeiellj  a  IdoMpw,  in  iMiA  Ae  bad  given  a  nndezvow  19  a 
joung  Anaeman  baker;  IneapaUe  of  mntoriiig  bis  uadigna^ea,  h» 
denonnoed  tbe«aecilegB  of  whiobfae  wasnitDew  ^  miring  up  witb  llie 
funuib  of  the  Eaan  die  aflaalhema  againet  ibe  fiotUese  wife  and  the 
Ghiaur,  her  accomplice.  All  the  quarter  was  up  in  araw.  Tbe  a^^i- 
bonA  eelleetad,  tbe  women  yelled,  tbe  dogs  baibed ;  afc  last  the  bavtawes 
bunt  into  the  boose,  and  gave  over  tbe  two  enmnab  to  tfie  jnetice  e£ 
iibeCadL 

Frequently  bare  we  beeid  stcmes  e£  the  hmmms  betwem  Turkish 
women  and  EHrepeans;  but  ikej  ate  generally  ietieas.  Bftjie  St. 
John,  in  ys^ViUage  Life  biEgypt^'' has  made  a  capital  alhsbfttetb^ 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  qoote,  although  it  refees  to  Cairo  aaad 
not  to  CenataaAincmle:^ — *^  Adventares  of  every  kind  are  rare  ia  Cabo; 
and  as  to  ii»  iatrigaeB  wbieh  some  imagine  thuaaiilinj  to-  bave  been 
engaged  in,  they  ase,  so  £v  as  I  know,  bidievous  deeevtions.  There  am 
a  few  '  ladies  of  qni^i^  wfae  aie  always  fidling  im  love  widi  Fiaidcs^ 
anpposed  to  be  guUiUe  er  lieh;  and  So-and-So,  who  aiieiwd  bjaiaplf  to 
be  aieeeed  as  a  weaun,  and  neiiriy  injured  hie  spme  by  tbe  czaggeiatod 
walk  ef  a  true  Masriycii,  asay  be  asstnred  thai  the  adwutare  waa  known 
befoieband  in  bis  bollel,  and  known  ail  over  Cueo  the  aezt  d»v.  IW 
berome  was  nMrely  the  common-plaoe  girl  of  the  teo-oelebrated  Staa- 
boolina.  Eigyptian  women  certainly  are,  aoaosding  to  all  aoeoonts,  been- 
ttotts  and  prone  to  iiririgne;  wad,  many  of  them  bafe  had  aAws  wA 
Franks  even  daring  tbe  months  of  Bamadhan.  But  if  a  mtsob's  tarta 
lead  bim  to  these  eipnvocal  adventures,  he  must  quabfy  fabnself  by  a 
very  long  ressdence  in  tbe  cooatry,  and  not  nerety  don  the  natioaai 
oeetume^  bat  learn  bow  to  wear  it-^no  easy  asatter— -end,  naavaper, 
aeqsne  a  consideaaUe  knowledge  ef  Aaabic  As  theia  is  notbinyy  how- 
eirer,  very  intoeoting  to  obsorvie  in  tbe  atumaers  oi  this  daas  of  wvmeB, 
with  whom  it  is  only  possible  to  have  stolea  interfiews  of  sheet  diaatiaBi 
there  is  no  compensatm^  advantage  for  the  risk.'' 

We  are  booad  ta  add,  in  ooaolanon,  that  we  aee  indebted  fee  &e 
gieafeer  portbn  of  these  details  ta  a  very  amusing  weak  by  Ubkmn,  edad 
*^  La  Turqoie  Aotoette,"  which  has  recently  apf^ared  m  Paris,  and  gmm 
moat  tcoBtworthy  aaooants  of  the  Taridsh  people — a  nation  whidi  4^ 
aervQS  a  tborengh  atedy,  fix>m  die  poariUe  feet  that  it  wiH  ipeediy  b* 
enaaaerated  aaeong  tbe  bat  of  the  bst  peoples  of  Europe. 
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The  qtirit  of  iotelligent  oritioal  mqxary  m  one  of  the  great  du^ 
laeteristics  of  the  a^.  It  has  directed  itself  to  tke  existing  war  witk  a 
tenacity  unknown  in  farmer  times.  The  service  might  visit  it  with 
x^robation  and  even  panishment»  there  were  both  profesoonal  and 
vnprofesfflonal  observers  on  the  spot  Members  of  Parliamait,  newfpi^>er 
correspondents,  amateurs,  murmuiers,  and  informers,  helped  to  swell  the 
chorus,  to  which  the  public  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  coq- 
•em.  Facts  would  ooae  out,  and  truth  has  been  almost  infallibly  borne  to 
the  suE^Mse.  There  may  have  been  many  exaggerations  and  many 
miszepcesentatirais,  but  the  evil  has  been  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  good  done,  mote  ecqpeoially  in  the  care  tendered  to  the  sokliec 
The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  sane 

r'  't  of  :free  criticism  has  been  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  t» 
manner  in  which  the  great  contest  has  been  carried  out,  and  thai 
not  by  mere  eivilians  or  military  dilettante,  but  by  General  Offioef% 
some  of  high  repute  in  their  profession.  The  differenoe  of  opinion  enter- 
tained  by  the  latter  has  further  so  often  coincided  witk  what  was 
generally  accepted  by  a  well-informed  press  and  an  intelligent  public,  as 
to  have  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  halo  of  scientific  mystieisBi 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  to  envelop  military  a£Burs,  and  wkidk 
certain  rtiff  and  starch  old  generals  of  leather-collar  notoriety — ^braive  ia 
their  way»  but  full  of  obsolete  notions  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  free 
discussion  and  success  in  aulitaary,  political,  or,  we  suppose,  any  other 
■latlers  whatsoever — would  still  insist  upon  mveetmg  it  witii. 
•  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  diseordancies  of  opiniosi,  and  die* 
agreements  among  authorities,  as  well  as  amoB|f  amateur  critics,  whidi 
have  been  as  ofbn  of  an  amusiDg  as  of  a  painral  character.  The  dia- 
eussioa  of  these  has  seklom  fiiUed  to  be  advantageous,  either  by  remorins^ 
the  subject  of  difference,  or  by  leading  to  more  earefiil  examination,  and 
ultimately  to  much  greater  light  b^g  thrown  upon  the  subject  cf 
inquiry.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  revert  to  the  delicate  topics  of  deft- 
tteacies  of  material  and  transport,  or  to  cases  of  general  or  individual 
mismanagement,  we  shafi  con&ne  ourselves  to  a  point  or  two  conneatad 
with  the  idmost  equally  vexed  qneation  of  the  coacbet  of  the  war. 

To  take  a  pfaun  and  yet  an  io^rtant  instance,  a  high  autbori^ 
laboured  haid  in  a  well-known  report  in  ihe  Mamieur  to  prove  that  tM 
firet  landing  of  the  allied  army  at  Gallip<^  was  dictated  by  the  highest 
lequisement  of  strategy.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admttted  that  the^ 
Alfies  oight  to  have  landed  at  once  at  Varna ;  and  that  the  real  otjeet 
m  makmg  GaMipoli  the  place  of  landing  was  to  keep  the  intennsntian  aa 
IsBfif  as  possiUe  within  tne  limits  of  an  aormed  demonstratieiL 

Another  instance  presents  itself  in  connexion  with  ike  battle  of  Alma- 
Many  military  critics  have  asserted  that  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
army  m^ht  lutve  been  accomplished  had  the  Allies  directed  their  principal 
attack  against  the  right  flank  of  the  Busdans  instead  of  their  o^re,  mi 
thus  driving  them  into  the  sea.   An  accomf^isfaedanda^riAoad  soldiaiv 
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General  George  Rlapka,  has,  in  a  remarkable  work  recently  published,* 
remarked  upon  this  :  "  We,  for  our  part,  do  not  agree  with  this  view. 
Such  a  movement,  from  the  absence  of  cavalry,  could  only  have  been 
executed  with  extreme  difficulty  and  danger,  and  its  sole  efifect  would 
have  been  to  compel  the  Russians  the  sooner  to  abandon  their  position  on 
the  Alma,  and  to  retreat  behind  the  ELatcha  and  the  Balbek.  The 
driving  them  into  the  sea — of  which  the  critics  speak — would  certainly 
not  have  ensued ;  for  we  must  give  the  Russians  credit  for  common  sense 
enough  to  have  discovered  their  perilous  position  in  time  to  have  saved 
themselves  by  a  hasty  retreat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  a 
manoeuvre  against  the  Russian  left  flank,  executed  with  three  dinsions 
instead  of  one,  under  Bosquet,  and  supported  by  a  simultaneous  assault 
along  the  whole  line,  would  have  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Sebastopol, 
and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon  Baktchi-Sarai.  Had  the  AlUes  at 
this  juncture  followed  up  their  success  without  delay,  and  pursued  Men- 
schikoff,  he  would  have  had  no  chance  left  but  to  continue  his  retreat 
upon  Simpheropol,  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  cut  off  from  that  town 
as  well,  a  thing  by  no  means  impossible,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
mountains.  Part  of  the  allied  troops  might  then  have  been  employed 
in  observing  the  Russians,  while  the  rest  would  have  proceeded  to  the 
assault  of  the  fortress.'* 

Thus  we  find  that  military  authorities  differ  in  opinion  as  much  as 
ordinary  critics.  The  common  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  public  does 
justice  ultimately  to  all  parties  concerned.  Now,  in  the  case  of  General 
Klapka's  criticbm,  it  is,  in  the  face  of  it,  more  plausible  than  that  sug^ 
gested  by  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  refute,  but  it  presents  this  cUs- 
advantage  over  the  line  of  conduct  actually  pursued,  that  it  does  not 
take  sufficientiy  into  consideration  the  position  the  Allies  would  have 
been  placed  in  on  the  heights  of  the  Balbek,  with  a  formidable  fortress  in 
front,  a  daily-augmenting  army  in  the  rear,  and  no  basis  of  support  like 
Balaklava  and  Kamiesch.  Klapka  himself  admits  the  danger  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies.  The  Russian  reinforcements  from  Odessa  were 
rapidly  moving  down  by  way  of  Perekop :  '^  Thus,  if  they  persisted  in 
iheir  plan  of  operations  against  the  northern  fortifications,  they  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  their  land  communication  with  Eupatoria,  and  of  being 
taken  in  the  rear  bj  a  relieving  army,  while  vunly  sacrificing  time  and 
forces  upon  those  works.**  Hence  the  so-called  memorable  Sank  move- 
ment remains  justified  amid  various  criticism.  The  success  of  an  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  south  side  may  possibly  remain  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  discussion,  but  everything,  since  the  M  of  Sebastopol,  tends  to 
show  that  such  was  quite  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  possibilities.  The 
amount  of  material  collected  at  Sebastopol,  the  vast  defences,  and  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  the  garrison,  however  small  or  however 
imaginarily  panic-stricken  it  may  have  been,  attest  that  Sebastopol  was 
prepared  for  all  contingencies,  and  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  frll 
Defore  a  mere  coup  de  main. 

*  The  War  in  the  East,  from  the  Year  1853  till  July,  1855 :  an  Historico- 
Critical  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  on  the  Danube,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Crimea. 
With  a  Glance  at  the  probable  Contingencies  of  the  next  Campaign.  By  General 
George  Klapka.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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Klapka  ar^s  farther,  that  had  not  Bosquet  made  his  appearance 
just  at  the  nght  moment  upon  the  hdghts  ou  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russians — which  he  did  rather  on  his  own  account  than  in  consequence 
of  his  dispositions — ^the  latter  would  most  likely  have  remained  masters 
of  the  battle-field:  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  by  no  means  sup- 
ported by  the  actual  &cts  of  the  case. 

^*  The  two  commanders,"  he  adds,  "  may  justly  be  reproached  with 
having  adyanced  without  ihe  necessary  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
indispensable  reconnoissances,  which  would  have  made  up  for  the  want  of 
the  former.  Lord  Raglan  was  quite  right — ^though  St.  Amaud  took  it  in 
bad  part — to  await  the  first  success  of  the  French  ere  he  commenced  an 
attack  with  his  own  troops ;  for,  to  ensure  victory,  it  was  requinte  first 
to  shake  the  Russian  left  wing,  and  dislodge  them  from  the  road  to 
Sebastopol;  then  was  the  time  for  the  English  to  fall  upon  the  Russian 
right  wing."  This  admission,  General  Kli^ka  does  not  perceive,  renders 
bis  first  criticism  null  and  void ;  for  if  Lord  Raglan  was  awaiting  the 
first  success  of  the  French,  Bosquet  did  not  ascend  the  heights  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Bussians  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  dispositions,  but  as 
that  of  a  prearranged  plan,  and  the  circumstances  which  would  have  left 
the  Russians  masters  of  the  field  never  ensted.  If,  to  ensure  victory,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from  the  road  to  Sebastopdi 
— one  of  the  great  points  of  the  Hungarian  general's  other  criticism  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  manoeuvre  on  the  left  flank — were  anticipated  if  not 
in  sufficient  strength,  in  as  much  force  as  tiie  Allies  could  afford,  and 
keep  sufficient  troops  in  hand  to  carry  the  ftont  of  the  enemy's  formid- 
able position. 

A  third  instance  presents  itself  in  connexion  with  the  discussions  upon 
the  forward  movement  of  the  Russians  across  the  Tchemaya  on  the  25th 
of  October,  and  the  unfortunate  cavalry  charge  that  ensued.  The 
anonymous  Greneral  Officer,  author  of  two  well-known  Memoirs  on  the 
"  Conduct  of  the  War,"  says  in  his  first  pamphlet :  "  The  Allies,  after 
the  unfortunate  attack  of  the  English,  ought  at  once  to  have  taken  the 
offensive,  driven  the  Russians  from  their  position,  and  thrown  them  across 
the  Tchemaya."  General  Elapka  holds  a  contrary  opinion.  ''Our 
belief  is,"  says  the  general — and  the  hard-fought  victory  of  Inkerman 
bears  witness  to  it — "  that  a  precipitate  attack  upon  the  strong  position, 
CM)tured  by  the  Russians  on  tne  26th  of  October,  would  most  likely  have 
lea  to  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  troops,  and  rendered  the  Allies  incapable 
of  repulsing  the  grand  attack  of  their  enemy  ten  days  later." 

The  anonymous  General  Officer,  in  his  second  Memoir,  insists  most 
upon  Greneral  Felissier  having  *been  left  with  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
Sebastopol  in  check,  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  should  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  130,000  Allies,  and  advanced  from  Eupatoria  into 
the  interior.  The  objections  to  such  a  plan  were  insuperable,  for  the 
Allies  have  always  lutherto  been  threatened  by  a  formidable  Russian 
force  in  the  field  on  the  right  of  their  position,  and  it  would  never  have 
done  to  have  left  a  small  force  in  the  Khersonesus  at  its  mercy ;  secondly, 
the  position  of  the  Russians  in  the  field,  upon  the  heights  o£  the  Tcher- 
naya,  Balbek,  and  Alma,  was  very  strong,  and  woiud  not  have  been 
easily  carried ;  and,  lastiy,  the  Allies  had  determmed  upon  the  conquest 
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of  Sebaaiopdi  befiore  taking  the  field,  and  thoe  waf,  therefore,  no  help 
for  it 

We  have  oorselTeB  ooostantl?'  and  eongistontl}^  adfocated  takmg*  tlie 
BMy  not  however  to  miu^  vnut  a  view  to  operationf  on  a  lai^  scale  ae 
to  a  thoiongh  investment  of  SebastopoL  Since  the  &11  of  diat  foitiess  a 
writer  in  the  Times  has  said:  *'  The  ooarage,  die persevecanoe,  and  the  in- 
creased labours  of  the  allied  armies  have  already  di^osed  ci  tbe  ar^- 
ments  of  diose  who  contended  that  Sebastopol  was  impregnable  until  it 
diould  be  invested."  But  there  were  many— oorselves  among  the 
number — who  argued  this  advantage  of  investment  over  a  long  eontinoed 
siege  and  constant  sanffuinary  sorties  and  assaults,  not  because  Sebastopol 
wotdd  not  ultimately  rail  under  such — so  rash  an  opinion  was  never  ad- 
vanced— but  because  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  samg  a  vaat 
amount  of  Hfo,  and  must  ultimately  have  broagfat  about  the  same  end  witli 
infinite  less  saorifioe  of  men  and  materiaL 

General  IKlupksL  himself  afibrds  an  example  of  the  diffieolty  which  even 
an  intelligent  imd  scientific  officer  ezperienees  in  anticipating  the  results 
of  milita^  operations.  ^  The  worsts"  he  wiote  but  the  other  day,  ''  is 
yet  to  come.  Everything  betokens  a  most  determined  defonoe  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians.  Aooosding  to  their  prisoners,  the  larger  works  of 
Sdbastopol  have  as  yet  soascdy  sufGared,  and  the  Allies  themselves  may 
see  &om  thdr  camps  thousands  of  Russians  aetivdy  employed  in 
strengthening  their  defeneeSy  and  constructing  new  ones  bdimd  them. 
Moreover,  the  oommand^  of  the  attacked  fixmts  is  entrusted  to  the  most 
export  and  resolute  officers,  who  will  doubtless  strain  every  nerve  to  dis- 
pute the  advance  inch  by  inch.  Tet  do  we  not  deny  that  the  Allies  may 
not  obtain  a  partial  success,  for  exanuple,  ilj^ainst  the  bastions  and  nume- 
rous batteries  crowning  the  hills  in  nont  of  Earabelnaia^  If  they  can 
secure  a  firm  footing  upon  one  of  those  commanding  points,  the  late  of 
Sebastopol  would  soon  be  decided ;  for  the  arsenal  and  the  bamdcs  ooeld 
not  offisr  any  serious  resistance,  and  the  besieged  would  be  compelled  to 
setire  into  Fort  Paul,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mifitary  harbour.  But  then 
the  sole  advantage  gained  would  be  an  insigiit  into  one  part  of  Ihe  port ; 
the  Allies  would  still  have  to  elear  a  way  into  the  dty  proper,  and  mean- 
while the  Russian  vessels  could  always  mid  sufficient  dielter  against  their 
projectiles  in  some  comer  or  other  of  the  great  bay.'' 

How  difierent  has  the  result  been  to  whkt  is  here  prognostioated ! 
The  whole  of  Sebastopol  Fmptr,  as  well  as  the  Karabelnaia,  with  its 
admiralty,  ordnance  stove-houses,  its  arsenals,  bansudcs,  and  docks^ 
Qnarantme  Fort,  Alexander  Foit,  Artillery  Fort  and  harbour  vnth 
its  arsend.  Fort  Nicholas  and  Fort  Paul,  afl  alike  abandoned,  and 
the  shipping  destroyed  as  a  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Ae  Ma- 
lakhof  I  Our  own  anticipations,  as  recorded  last  month,  were  more 
fi^citous.  "  That  fortress,''  we  said,  speaking  of  Malakhof,  <<  oommands 
aU  the  k>wer  part  of  Sebastopol,  as  also  £e  passage  of  the  Bay  of 
Inkerraan,  by  which  the  town  obtains  its  supplies  fiom  the  north  side. 
Once  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  thev  would  be  enabled  to  sweep  the 
bay,  bum  Ae  Russian  fleet,  bombard  the  k>wer  town,  and  ahaost  imme- 
diatelv  afler  instal  themselves  in  the  latter,  for  it  could  then  be  no  longer 
held  by  the  Russians.     Pram  Fort  MaUkhof  they  could  bombard  Fort 
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JSGhAoIba,  and  alto  Mlenoe  Fort  Cnnsfmtww,  denivoy  die  siodctde,  and 
opw  the  port  to  the  fla«t  The  Ruflsums  know  thia  at  well  ae  the 
'Fwadi  do,  aad  hence  the  terrihle  asemr  ndiich  is  displi^red  on  hoth 
ndes  in  fonnia^  approachefl  aod  in  partial  oombati,  nFhioh  are  venewed 
almost  eyexy  n^ght  This  was  said  in  the  fiioe  of  the  nunooie  at  that 
time  preyaknt  of  strong  works  within  the  Malakhof,  that  would  fender 
that  stronghold  untenable  by  the  Allies. 

The  £Mit  is,  that  military  erkaos  of  the  ataosp  of  General  Kiapka  and 
of  the  anonymous  Geaeial  Offieer,  are  so  oanied  away  by  their  political 
Inas,  as  almost  unwillingly  to  allow  their  better  judgment  to  be  tram- 
melled. They  can  never  mime  the  Allies  haying  transported  the  theatre 
of  war  from  the  Danube  to  the  Crimea.  Their  shibboleth  is  the  resusei^ 
tatioo  of  the  Oppressed  Nationalities*^the  liberation  of  Poland^  Him£;ary» 
and  Italy — and  the  £onnatbn  of  a  Dannbian  CoBfedetation.  Had  toe 
Allies  have  proseouted  the  war  on  the  Danube,  a  madi«to-be-deplored 
collision  of  political  and  military  interests  would  most  probably  have 
ariaenbetwe^the  Allies  and  Austria,  and  the  purposes  of  the  "liberators^ 
would  have  been  served.  They  purposely  omit,  in  thetr  anxiety  to  brings 
about  this  much-wished-for  result,  to  notioe  that  the  Allies  would  have 
bad  even  greater  diffienltjes  to  contend  against,  in  the  £onn  of  cEmate^ 
want,  e^KMure,  marshy  lauds,  rivers,  fortresses,  and  armed  opposition, 
than  even  in  the  Crimea  They  were  not  numerically  strong  enough  to 
invade  Russia,  nor  would  aueh  an  invasion  he  at  any  time  aught  but  an 
act  of  folly ;  and  yet,  irithont  suoh  an  invasion,  wliere  could  they  have 
siruck  Rnasia  such  a  blow  as  they  have  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  capture 
of  SebasUmol? 

Should  Russia  doggedly  hold  out,  after  the  &11  of  the  Crimea,  die 
destouetion  of  her  fleet,  the  blows  she  may  still  have  to  receive  on  the 
Danube,  at  Akerman,  Odessa,  Nicholaief,  and  Kherson,  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Baltic,  and  should  Austria,  who  has  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally abetted  the  Russians  in  tiie  defance  of  Sebastopol  by  settbr 
her  army  free  from  the  Pruth  and  Upper  Dnieper^  pertinaeionsly  hold 
the  tempomrily  oeoupied  territories  wiuiout  the  concuncnoe  of  ibe  Allies, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fereses^  however  conservatiye  we  may  be  in  prio- 
dpla,  uhA  however  amdous  we  may  be  to  hrii^  about  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  a  disastrous  war,  that  a  war  of  nationalities  m^  still  spring 
up  from  the  dubious  poliey  aud  underhand  hostility  of  the  German 
potentates.  Prussia  will  probably  never  dedare  against  the  Allies,  for, 
if  ehedidt  the  German  people  would  step  into  the  places  of  their  princes; 
but  it  is  d^Eerent  with  Austria,  and  if  that  power  was  asked  to  evacuate 
the  Principalities,  or  to  declare  for  or  agamttt  abe  would  very  probably 
evade  a  direct  reply  as  loug  as  possible,  ultimately^  perchance,  only  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  dimcmties  that  present 
themselves  to  her  allying  herself  in  war  with  the  Allies,  arise  from  the 
necessity  that  would  ensue  of  changing  the  whole  of  her  political  system 
of  1849,  of  renouncing  all  attempts  at  centralisation,  and  re-establishing 
the  former  federal  form  of  government ;  in  fact,  she  would  have  to  pursue 
a  liberal  and  straightforward  policy  to  avoid  exposing  herself  to  an  attack 
from  her  own  subjects  at  the  moment  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  Russia. 
Under  such  circumstances,  new  political  combinations  would  arise,  and. 
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very  probably,  tbe  greater  part  of  Europe  would  become  inTolved  in  the 
deplorable  calamities  of  war.  But  matters  have  luckily  not  yet  arriyed  a^ 
80  deplorable  a  crisis.  The  success  of  the  Allies  at  Siebastopol  may  go  & 
ereat  way  towards  enlightening  Austria  as  to  her  true  policy.  She 
knows  as  well  as  those  who  are  perpetually  edging  the  Western  Powers  on 
to  commit  themselves  in  a  war  of  nationalities,  what  explosive  materials 
exist  within  her  own  states,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  be  wise  enough 
to  avert  in  time  a  catastrophe,  the  very  thought  of  which  makes  huma- 
nity shij^dder.  In  their  political  excitement  in  a  cause  certainly  deserving 
the  sympathies  of  all  just  men,  writers  of  the  class  such  as  we  have  now 
to  do  with  even  consider  the  cloture  of  Sebastopol  as  a  barren  and  un- 
productive victory ! 

<<  Supposing,''  writes  Greneral  Klapka,  "  however,  that  the  Allies 
should  in  die  end,  and,  at  the  cost  of  one  half  their  army,  obtun  posses- 
sion of  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  what  then  ?  A  moment's  considera- 
tion of  this  vital  question  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  Allies, 
when  once  masters  of  the  town,  have  two  alternatives ;  either  to  content 
themselves  with  what  they  have  done,  and  order  a  re-embarkation  of 
their  troops,  or  to  decide  upon  a  continuation  of  operations.  In  the  first 
case,  the  success  of  tiie  enterprise  would  only  be  partial,  for  if  the  vessels 
were  sunk,  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  forts,  the  whole  city,  eveivthing 
destroyed  on  tiie  south  side,  the  northern  fortifications  would  still  stand 
unconquered,  and  firom  their  commanding  heights  look  disdainfully  upon 
the  departing  squadron :  in  tiie  latter  case,  the  first  thing  naturaUy 
suggested  to  us  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  reason^le  for  the 
AUies  to  desist  from  expending  the  flower  of  their  armies  in  tiie  Crimea, 
and  to  select  anotiier  sphere  of  action,  where  gain  and  loss  mic;fat  be 
balanced  more  proportionately,  and  the  object  of  the  war,  as  well  as  its 
ultimate  issue,  be  really  brought  within  their  grasp  ?" 

Needless  to  say,  m  answer  to  such  strong  political  bias  influencing 
military  criticism,  to  the  extent  of  asking  the  Allies  to  for^;o  all  their 
hard-earned  successes  in  order  to  recommence  the  war  in  a  new  sphere 
for  the  sake  of  the  '*  Oppressed  Nationalities,"  with  what  feelings  would 
England  and  France  hear  of  die  Allies  disembarking  after  die  reduction 
of  Sebastopol,  while  the  Russians  looked  on  disdainfully  from  th^  com- 
manding heights  ?  Luckily  tiiere  has  been  far  more  perseverance  and 
resolution  manifested  by  the  Allies  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  than  was 
ever  anticipated  by  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prussians,  or  even  by  the 
"  Oppressed  Nationalities"  themselves ;  and  the  AUies  will  yet  show  them 
all  how  diey  can  turn  their  successes  to  account,  and  achieve  the  great 
objects  they  have  in  view,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  parties. 
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MODMKS  honeymooDs — as  I  lately  had  occasion  to  observe — are  of  Tery 
short  duration.  In  repeating  the  remark,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
impugn  the  faith  or  affection  of  either  man  or  woman,  but  simply  to 
state  a  &ct  with  reference  to  the  time  which  is  now  generally  devoted 
to  the  '^  month" — as  it  is  called — of  sweetness,  and  whi(£  rarely  exceeds  a 
week  or  ten  days — ^nay,  is  often  very  much  less. 

Of  this  class,  at  all  events,  was  the  honeymoon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beaufort  Fitz-Poodle,  who  were  married  about  the  end  of  last  October, 
and  did  not  set  out  on  a  continental  tour  or  migrate  farther  than  Reigate, 
where  they  only  remained  three  days,  and  then  returned  to  town  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  house  in  Wilton-crescent. 

The  locality  of  their  future  residence  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
amicable  discussion  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  Fitz-Poodle,  while  they 
were  lovers  only.  The  lady  liked  this  quarter  because  it  was  fashionable, 
because  she  had  friends  there,  and  because,  if  she  had  any  leaningyrom 
the  Established  Church  (which  she  denied  as  strenuously  as  if  she  wore  a 
mitre),  it  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  sect  known  as  **  The  Decorative 
Christians."  The  gentleman  also  acknowledged  his  predilection  for 
Belgravia  "  on  account,"  he  said — and  his  words  were  remembered — "  of 
its  being  almost  in  the  country,  while  it  was,  in'point  of  fac^  in  the  very 
middle  of  town."  When  so  much  unanimity  existed,  all  that  remained 
was  to  find  a  suitable  house,  and  this  anybody  may  have  in  London  at 
the  very  shortest  notice,  provided  there  be  no  objection  to  pay  for  the 
accommodation.  Now  Mr.  Beaufort  Fitz-Poodle  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
— singularly  enough — was  liberal  in  the  use  of  it,  so  the  question  of  rent, 
with  all  its  concomitants,  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  Wilton-crescent 
rejoiced  in  another  important  addition  to  its  respectability. 

There  are  some  people  who  take  the  greatest  delignt  in  furnishing 
their  houses  themselves,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  supply  to  the  up-> 
holsterers.  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  was  a  lady  whose  tendencies  inclined  that 
way — I  have  said  something  to  this  effect  already — and  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  owiug  to  her  desire  to  indulge  her  taste  for  decoration  that  the 
wedding  tour  was  so  greatly  abbreviated.  Had  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle's  wishes 
been  alone  consulted,  I  believe  he  would  have  postponed  their  return 
until  the  leaves  were  quite  off  the  trees,  for — as  he  made  no  scruple  of 
saying — he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  country ;  but,  whatever  were  his 
own  inclinations,  like  a  good  husband — as  I  think  he  was,  notwith- 
standing what  others  have  said — ^he  sacrificed  them  to  his  wife's  fantasy, 
and  abandoned  the  downs  of  Reigate  for  the  level  of  Belgravia,  appa- 
rently, without  a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  was  speedily  in  her  element,  amid  damask  cur- 
tiuns,  Aubusson  carpets,  tapestried  poriiereSy  carved  chairs  (including 
a  Prie-Dieu  of  exquisite  workmanship,  for  her  boudoir)^  buhl  cabinets, 
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marqueterie  tables,  encaustic  tiles,  India  mattings,  and  all  the  requisite 
paraphernalia  for  the  ornamentation  and  convenience  of  her  menage, 
l^eing  thus  engaged,  the  duhrass  of  November  was  unheeded,  her  only 
regret  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  more  than  two  hours  of 
positive  daylight  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  for  the  proper  selection  <^ 
patterns.  Neither  were  the  long  evenings  a  bore,  though  nobody  was  in 
town,  for  what  she  bought  during  the  day  supplied  her  with  plenty  of 
occupation  in  examining^  and  arranging  at  night. 

With  Mr.  Fits^PoodJe  the  case  was  not  exactly  the  Mme.  &  was 
pleased,  as  most  men  are,  to  see  his  house  well  fbmished,  but  he  had 
no  great  genius  for  domestic  embellishment,  neither  did  he  revel — as  it 
were — in  Panklibonons  and  Pantechnicons,  as  if  the  only  real  good  in  life 
was  household  furniture.  Still,  in  compliance  with  his  wife's  wishesi,  he 
accompanied  her,  for  a  whole  fortnight  at  least,  in  her  daily  drives  about 
town  m  search  of  objects  of  luxury  and  vtrld,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  began  to  tire  of  this  kind  of  chasse^  and  would  willin^y 
have  exchanged  it  for  more  legirimate  'sport  at  the  cover's  side.  But  it 
was  too  soon  to  announce  that  desire :  he  must  give  up  his  hunting 
and  shooting  this  year — ^t  he  knew — but  before  the  next  seaion 
came  round^-thus  he  mused,  after  dinner,  while  Mrs.  Fiti-Poodle  was 
testing  by  a  bright  light  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  striped  satins  and 
figured  silks — he  would  have  a  snug  box  in  a  good  sporting  country,  and 
tidie  a  little  of  what  he  called  pleasure  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The 
partner  of  his  bosom  would  also,  he  thought,  have  had  enough  of  her 
present  occupation  long  before  then,  so  with  this  prospect  in  view  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  existing  privation.  As  he  did  not,  however,  intend  to  paM 
the  whole  of  tiie  interval  in  uphoktery  warehouses  and  china-shops,  be 
cast  about  for  some  plausible  device  to  release  him  from  a  constant 
attendance  which — ^I  must  confess  the  truth — in  spite  of  his  wife's  groat 
personal  attractions,  began  to  be  a  little  irksome. 

Having  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle,  I  may  as  weD 
pause  in  my  story  for  a  moment  to  describe  it.  In  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembouig*  in  I^iris,  there  is^  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  small  pictore  of 
Sainte  Genevi^ve^  seated  on  a  mound  in  a  floweir  meadow,  with  her 
distaff  in  her  hand,  guarding  a  flook  of  sheep.  Sne  is  represented  as 
exquisitely  fair,  with  eyes  of  that  clear  but  decided  blue  which  yon  see 
on  the  corolla  of  tiie  Myosotis,  and  with  long-flowing  hair,  between  flaxen 
and  brown,  on  which  a  ray  of  sunslune  seems  to  Unger.  Her  featorae 
are  small  iuid  faultiess  in  expression — that  b  to  say,  tf  placidi^  be  what 
you  like  best  in  the  female  countenance ;  and  supposing  the  tsatuxes  to 
be  the  index  of  t4le  mind,  it  is  as  well  to  marry  a  wonMU  with  liiat  ex* 
pression.  You  ma^  be  beaten  off  yonr  guard  more  euddenly,  be  more 
madly  enthralled — if  you  choose  to  suppose  so— -by  a  dark^iaired  bm- 
nette  with  damaak  cheek  and  flashing  eyes,  but  the  probabili^  is  dial^ 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  you  will  not  be  quits  bo  much  yom*  own 
master  as  if  you  had  wedded  a  bkmde.  I  say  ^<  the  probability,"  becaoat, 
afWr  all,  calculations  based  on  physiognomy  alone  are  not  ahwdute  cer- 
tainties, and  I  have  known  two  or  three  fair  ones  who  had  wills  of  their 
own,  and  did  not  refrain  from  exercising  them.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  Sainte  Genevidve  of  the  Luxembourg.  She  was  as  like  Mra. 
Fita-Poodle  at  oae^  lily  resemblei  another,  with  this  advantage  in  finroor 
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of  the  mortal,  that  she  wae  not  idei^  On  the  other  hand,  to  avdd  the 
eharge  of  ezaggranition,  I  will  say  that  the  canonised  wife  of  Clovii  had,  in 
m  moral  point  of  yiew,  a  slight  advantage  oyer  Mis.  Beaufort  Fita^^Foodle, 
who,  though  ywy  near  it,  was  not  quiie  a  saint  I  presume  it  was  on 
aoeount  of  die  likeness  he  fiuicied  he  saw  between  the  two,  that  when 
Mr.  Beaufort  FitE-Poodle  was  in  Paris  last  spring,  b^ng  alreadyiOngaged, 
he  had  a  eopy  made  of  the  Luxembourg  picture  which  he  afterw^fhls  gave 
to  his  bride,  who,  the  first  thing  she  did  when  she  went  to  Wilton-exes- 
eent,  hung  it  up  in  her  boudoir. 

It  is  of  little  oonsequenoe,  provided  a  man  be  not  deprossingly  hideous, 
wheth^  he  is  handsome  or  plain  ;  some  of  the  devereet  fellows  of  the 
present  day  are  about  the  ugliest,  and  1  need  not  go  further  than  the  House 
of  Commons — than  the  Treasury  bench,  in  particular — to  prove  what  I 
say ;  although  if  I  were  in  want  of  something  more  than  mere  cleverness  it 
is  certainly  not  there  I  should  go  to  seek  for  it  Male  beauty  then,  being 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  in  comparison  irith  mental  charms,  it  is 
only  because  I  want  a  companion-portrait  to  that  of  Mrs.  Beaufort 
Fitz*Foodle  diat  I  trace  the  lineaments  of  her  spouse.  Indeed,  if  I  had 
been  confined  to  those  whom  the  worid  calls  ^'  good-loddng,"  this  second 
sketch  would  not  have  been  attempted,  for  he  had  no  claim  to  the 
distinction.  It  is  very  possible,  even  under  these  circumstances)  that  I 
Blight  have  fitted  him  also  with  a  Dromio  in  the  shape  of  a  saint,  but 
peraaps  the  selection  would  have  been  invidious.  I  shall,  therefore, 
simply  say  that  he  was  &  tall,  spars,  long^limbed,  wiry  kind  of  man,  with 
hard,  angular  features,  a  sharp  nose,  what  is  called  *'  a  mouth  full  of  teeth,** 
small  searching  eyes  obliauely  set  in  his  head,  harsh,  sandy  eyebrows, 
strong  iron-grey  hair  which  no  persuasion  (or  tongs)  could  induce  to  curl, 
and  £at  the  only  personal  foppery  in  whidi  he  indulged  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ydlowish  beard  and  whiskers,  which 
met  under  his  chin.  I  can  scarcely  think  it  was  vanity — though  it  might 
have  been — which  made  him  sit  to  Mayall  for  a  daguerreotype,  but  he 
paid  that  excellent  artist  a  visit  a  few  days  before  his  mamage,  and  we 
need  not  say  thatj  the  resemblance  was  second  nature.  It  is  probable 
that,  had  it  been  lose  like  and  rather  mom  flattering,  Mrs.  Fita-Poodle 
would  have  hcMi  brtter  ^eased  with  the  pcurtrait.  However,  she  accepted 
the  present  very  philosophically,  and  seldom  opened  the  case  to  look  at 
it  ''It  waa  <^  no  use  doing  so^"  she  said,  ''  when  the  other  wae  always 
theore.'' 

Alwi^s  I     If  it  had  been  so  I     However,  I  will  not  anticipate. 

I  have  adverted  alraady  to  the  period  of  die  year  when  the  fiunishing 
excitemeDt  of  Mrs.  Fita-Poodle  was  in  full  flow,  and  the  ddight  of  h^ 
husband  in  bdng  compelled  to  witness  it  rather  on  the  ebb.  Dreams, 
although  we  disbelieve  in  them  as  portents — we  wise  ones — have  still 
some  influence  over  our  waking  thoughts.  If  the  imon  of  the  night  has 
been  cheerful,  serenity  site  on  our  brow  next  day;  if  gloomy,  we  ace  not, 
pei^psl  such  very  pleasant  companions  as  usuaJ.  If  conscieuce  depends 
upon  digestion,  as  many  imagine^  dreams  may  have  something  to  do  with: 
temper.  The  comnlex  madune  called  Man  is  not  so  well  put  together  as 
to  be  alvpays  in  peifoct  order.  I  will,  therefore^  ascribe  to  a  dream,f— in 
whiok  kieking-glasses,  chairs  and  taUes,  sofar-pillow%  footstDob,  door- 
natfl^  windoiMiUQdi,  wardrobes,  washing-stands^  and  upholstfiBBrs'  men 
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played  very  conspicuous,  but  very  confused  and  contradictoiy  parts  be- 
neath the  pia  mater  of  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  one  nighty — the  sense  of  un- 
willingness which  he  felt  on  the  following  morning— it  was,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  on  the  20th  of  November — to  accompany  his  wife  to  Messrs. 
Jehoshaphat  Brothers  in  Bond-street,  to  choose  a  small  gold-and-white 
cabinet,  there  beine^  some  there,  **  such  loves  of  things,"  just  arrived  from 
Paris.  Sphere  might  have  been  some  other  reason — ^it  is  so  ungracious  to 
expose  all  a  person's  motives — but,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  imagine  it  was  a 
dream  that  made  him  say,  when  the  prototype  of  Siunte  Genevieve  had 
just  finished  her  description  of  the  cabinets,  which  she  had  only  just  had 
a  glimpse  of,  ''  I  am  very  much  afraid,  my  love,  that  I  can't  go  with  you 
to-day." 

**  Not  go  with  me,  Beaufort !"  exclaimed  the  Belgravian  Saint.  '^  Why, 
what  have  you  cot  to  do  ?" 

^'  To  do  ?"  asked  Beaufort,  using  iteration  in  his  turn,  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  direct  reply,  which  was  not  quite  ready. 

"  Yes.     What  prevents  you  from  going  ?" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is," — this  was  said  with  hesitation,  the  dream,  I  daie 
say,  still  bothering  him — "  the  fact  is,  I  have  another  engagement." 

"  You  did  not  mention  it  last  night  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  id>out 
the  cabinet." 

'*  I  did  not  recollect  it  then  ;  but  happening  to  see  the  day  of  the 
month,  over  the  chimney-piece  there,  I  was  reminded  that  this  was  the 
first  meeting  of  our  council  for  the  reason,  when  there  is  always  a  good 
deal  to  do." 

"Council?  what  council  ?"    * 

"  The  council  of  my  society." 

*^  I  did  not  know  you  belonged  to  any  society.  I  thought  those  things 
were  always  given  up  when  gentlemen  married !" 

"  Not  the  scientific  ones,  Eliza,"  sud  Beaufort,  smiling.  "  The  Bota- 
nical, for  instance,  is  quite  a  ladies'  society ;  so  is  mine." 

"  And  which  w  yours  ?" 

'<  Oh,  the  Zoological."  Here  he  became  more  animated.  ^*  I  shall 
take  a  double  subscription  this  year,  for  we  expect  a  good  many  rare 
animals,  and  you  can  oblige  more  friends  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
meeting  to-day  will  be  interesting — the  first  of  the  season  always  is — we 
generally  get  letters  frt>m  our  agents  at  a  distance  respecting  nesh  par- 
chases.  We  expect  a  Mydaus  meUceps,  that  is,  a  Java  polecat ;  by-the- 
by,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar-loolang  animab  in  existence ;  then  we 
are  to  have  a  Oalago  Moholiy  one  of  the  LemuritUB^  from  the  Limpopo 
river  in  South  Africa ; — a  Wombat  from  Port  Jackson ; — and  a  Dumoa, 
or  four-homed  sheep,  from  Nepaul,  which  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see." 

^<  It  does  not  appear  to  me,"  observed  the  saintiy  Genevieve's  likeness, 
with  something  in  her  tone  not  quite  so  heavenly  as  the  expression  of 
her  celestial  eyes — when  tranquil — "  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  Beaufort, 
that  your  expectations  are  raised  particularly  high.  Vulgar-looking 
polecats  and  bats  and  sheep  seem  to  me  not  so  very  attractive." 

^'  I  can  assure  you,  Eliza,  you  are  mistaken.  That  polecat  now  is  a 
perfect  desideratum.  The  \\  ombat — ^it  is  not  a  bat,  my  love,  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  a  Marsuptan^  its  scientific  name  is  Phascohmys^^weUy  the 
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Wombat  is  a  yery  desirable  animal — we  have  not  had  one  these  twenty 
years.  And  as  for  the  Dumba^  if  we  get  that,  we  shall  be  yeiy  for- 
tanate.  Eyery  breed  of  sheep  is  a  subject  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
man  of  science,  but  to  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
general  consumer.  We  can't  introduce  yarieties  enough.  I  am  ama- 
zingly fond  of  all  kinds  of  sheep,  and  wheneyer  we  liye  in  the  country  I 
shidl  certainly  kill  my  own  mutton.'' 

**  Very  well,  Beaufort.  I  had  no  idea  of  disparaging  your  collection, 
only  the  things  you  named  seemed  common  enough  to  me.  But  then  I 
am  not  at  all  scientific — and,  indeed,  until  now,  I  didn't  know  that  you 
were." 

"  Neither  am  I,  Eliza.  I  just  know  a  little.  Enough  to  interest  me 
in  the  subject.     Nothing  more." 

**I  like  ^aii^W  ammals,"  said  the  lady,  <<  though,  periiaps,  I  can't 
call  them  all  by  their  right  names " 

<<  By-the-by,"  interrupted  her  husband,  desirous  of  giving  a  turn  to 
the  conyersation,  *'  I  haye  had  a  note  from  Wimbush  about  a  pair  of 
carriage-horses ;  he  tells  me  that  they  are  just  what  I  think  you  will  like : 
magnificent  steppers,  just  the  same  colour,  height,  and  action,  a  perfect 
match.  I  must  look  in  there,  too.  If  they  answer  the  description  he 
gives,  I  shall  not  stand  out  about  the  price." 

It  was  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle's  turn  now  to  smile,  and  she  did  so  yery 
sweetly,  looking  more  like  Sainte  Geneyieye  than  eyer :  the  "  magnificent 
steppers"  had  reconciled  her  to  the  solitary  driye.  But,  before  sne  went 
out,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  cousin,  Adela  Cunnmghame,  whom  she 
shortly  expected  from  Deyonshire,  on  a  yisit ;  and,  as  that  young  lady 
was  in  her  perfect  confidence,  she  mentioned — incidentally— that  Mr. 
Fitz-Poodle  was  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Council,  and 
that  she  was,  **  for  the  first  time  since  her  wedding-day — ahne  r 

n. 

In  marriage,  as  in  miracles,  ce  rCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  caute. 
Haying  once  broken  the  ice  about  engagements  that  must  be  kept,  Mr. 
Htz-Foodle  found  no  difficulty  in  discoyering  what  they  were,  or,  at  all 
eyents,  in  announcing  their  existence.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  tired  of  the  constant  society  of  hb  beautiful  wife,  but,  he  argued, 
when  she  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  things  that  I  don't  care  about,  it  can't 
make  much  difierence  to  her  whether  I  am  always  at  her  side  or  not 
The  Zoological  Society  had  proved  so  very  good  a  card  that  he  made  it 
his  reg^ar  cheval  de  oataille ;  when  once  they  began  it  seemed  as  if 
the  meetmgs  in  Hanoyer-square  were  continually  taking  place,  and  if 
Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  attended  an  he  named,  and  woiked  on  the  council  as 
assiduously  as  he  said  he  did,  it  must  clearly  have  been  only  want  of  capa- 
city that  prevented  him  from  rivalling  the  scientific  fame  of  Professor 
Owen.  You  must  observe,  that  I  am  far  from  saying  he  did  not  attend ; 
only  I  agree  with  his  wife  in  thinking  that  it  was — to  say  the  least  of  it 
— rather  extraordinary  he  should  suddenly  manifest  so  strong  an  in- 
clination for  a  pursuit  of  which  he  had  never  even  spoken  before  they 
were  married. 

If  the  lady  brooded  over  this  thought  rather  oftener  than  wisdom 
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wodd  hsfe  vonnsdlsd— ^r  her  husband  did  not  nwke  her  a  pK^ntktorj 
€ude€tu  etwy  lime  he  kept  «Q  ^  engageflnent" — it  is  poasible  its  more 
firequent  recuneDoe  to  her  nind  wm  owing  to  the  intnnaej  of  her  oor- 
Mspoodenoe  wi^  Ad^  Cnnninghaine,  who,  in  the  true  spint  of  femintne 
friendship,  threw  out  a  number  of  suggestive  ideas  which  did  not  raudi 
improve  the  original  aspect  of  the  auestion. 

As  we  shall  presently  make  the  aoqoaintance  of  that  charming' 
^^jevme  pertofme}*  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  somelhing  about  her 
belbrehuid. 

Adela  Cunninghame  and  Elisa  Coryton  had  been  brought  up  in  De- 
vonshire together,  at  the  house  of  Adela*s  mother,  the  parents  of  EHsa 
having  died  while  she  was  still  an  infant,  leaving  her  a  very  sufficient 
fortune.  Like  Hermia  and  Helena,  they  had  '^  grown  to^tber,"  and  i£ 
their  occupations  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  Aiheman 
maidens,  if  the  Devonshire  damsels  did  not  ^^sit  on  one  cushion,''  creating^ 
<<  both  one  flower,  both  on  one  sampler,"  it  was  mer^  because  samplers 
have  become  obsolete,  and  modem  young  ladies  occupy  themselves  in  a 
different  way.  In  other  respects  tne  pmllel  held  wtter,  their  stodiea 
and  amusements  being  for  the  most  part  alike.  In  one  thing,  however, 
diey  differed.  Adela  was  fonder  of  reading  than  her  cousin,  and  tfae 
books  she  preferred  were  those  which  most  excited  her  imagination,  fiha 
eagerly  devoured  every  work  thai  fell  in  her  way  of  which  the  theme 
was  supernatural,  and  a  large  library,  in  which  ^rewere  many  rare  and 
curious  volumes  (the  late  Mr.  Cunninghame,  her  father,  having  been  an 
vnqMuring  collector),  afibrded  her,  when  sheeould  steal  there  unknown  to 
her  mother,  who  was  a  very  matter^of-fiset  eort  of  pervon,  a  great  deal 
of  delightful,  because  prohibited,  entertainment  To  a  certain  extenty 
Eliaa  shared  in  Adela's  discoveries.  The  more  energetic  and  passionate 
nature  of  Adda  gave  her  considerate  influence  over  the  yielding  cha- 
racter of  E^za,  who,  without  equal  courage  to  speculate  as  wildly,  was 
equally  prone  to  superstition^  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  Adda 
abandoned  her  mind  to  any  new  or  singular  idea,  she  impressed  it  sooner 
or  later  on  that  of  her  cousin.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  religious 
wOTship,  it  was  Adda  who  first  inspired  Elisa  wi^  admiration  for  the 
oandlesticks  and  credence-tables  of  the  Decorative  Christians,  and  had  the 
former  changed  her  religion  entirely,  instead  of  stopping  half-way,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  wouki  have  followed  her  example.  If  Adela 
bad  resolved  on  being  a  nun,  the  same  day  would  have  seen  Efiat  take 
the  vdL 

Circumstances,  however,  separated  the  cousins  at  rather  a  critical 
moment,  family  affiurs  obliging  Miss  Coryton  to  take  up  her  residence 
for  a  time  widi  a  paternal  uncle  in  London,  and  it  was  during  the  period 
of  Ihdr  arrangement  that  Mr.  Beaufort  Fits-Poodle — (he  bad  taken  the 
latter  name  for  an  estate,  as  you  or  I  would  do  to-morrow)— fell  in  love 
widi  her,  and  she  put  on  a  Bmssek  laoe  veil  instead  of  a  conventual  one. 
An  iHneas  had  prevented  Adda  from  bdng  present  at  h«t  cousin's  mar- 
riage, but  she  was  recovering  fMt  at  the  time  I  first  alluded  to  her,  and 
about  the  middle  of  December  was  able  to  come  to  town,  <*  her  own  room"^ 
I  Elim  wrote  to  say — being  quite  ready  to  recdve  her. 

The  meeting  between  the  cousins  was  most  affectionate,  for  tiiey  had 
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been  Mparatod  mae  than  a  Iwehramonih,  aikd  ihovgh  lutiiM  had  pa«ei 
belweaa  tbem  at  kaat  twice  a  week,  there  weie  am  thousands  of  thote 
tfakigs  to  sajr  that  are  neyer  put  down  oq  pmr.  As  it  to  happened 
that  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  was  ahsent  firom  home  when  Miss  Cimnbghame 
arrived  in  Wilton-cresoent,  the  interral  until  it  was  time  to  dran  tor 
dinner  was  futtjr  oecnpied  in  the  diseussioii  ol  oonfidential  matters. 
Eliaa's  marriage  was^  of  coarse,  the  principal  theme  for  Adek's  qoestion* 
iD^ :  when  she  first  saw  him,  whether  he  nil  in  love  at  first  sig^t,  how  it 
came  to  pass  altogether,  what  he  really  w(u  hkt,  whetiier  she  thought 
she  should  he  perfectly  happy,  and  so  forth,  repetitioDS  all  of  theai,  aud 
all  previously  answered,  hut  asked  and  replied  to  now  with  all  the  effect 
of  novelty.  Lea  affaire$  de  mSnage  came  neat  on  the  topis,  and  Mtl 
Fitz-Poodle  promised  herself  much  pleasure  in  showing  her  cousin  all  the 
domastic  arrangements  she  had  made,  not  that  they  were  hy  any  meana 
complete,  *^  for,"  observed  Eiisa,  ^*  you  have  no  idea,  until  yon  begm,  what 
an  immense  deal  of  time  it  takes  to  fit  up  a  house  properly;  and  you 
know,  Adela,  I  have  it  all  to  do  myself,  for  Beaufort,  as  I  thiuk  I  told 
you,  does  not  g^  with  me  now  to  the  different  shops  and  places  so  regu- 
laarly  as  he  did  at  first  * 

^  1  remember  perfectly  wdl,  EKza,"  replied  Bfiss  Cunniaghame;  ^  ha 
attends  scientific  meetings  and  things  of  ^t  sort.  However,  men's  tastes 
are  soosetiaies  very  different  fiom  ours ;  they  hava  oeeupatioas,  too,  which 
we  take  no  interest  in ;  so,  befoee  I  pronoanoe  any  opinion  oo  this  snl^cl^ 
I  shall  judge  firom  my  own  ofaeervation.  I  have  beoi  studying  Lavater  a 
great  deal  mere  than  ever,  and  I  don*t  think  I  can  be  deeeived  bow  by 
any  one's  physiognon^.** 

This  hide  grievaaoe  apart,  E3iaa  confessed  diat  she  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  complain  c^ ;  on  tiie  contrary,  Beaufort  did  avmpything 
he  eodd  to  make  hcer  happy :  he  was  ¥ery  generous,  refused  her  notiiing 
ahe  exprsflsed  a  wish  for,  and  was  always  contriving  some  agreeable 
•nrpiise.  ^It  was  only  yesterday  morning,"  she  said,  ^^ihat  I  was 
admiring  a  beautiful  little  Dresden  china  dock,  which  I  thought  Ifrs. 
Jehoshaphat  asked  too  much  money  for — though  I  meant  to  have  had  it, 
mid  went  in  the  eonrse  of  the  day  to  tell  her  so,  hot  when  I  got  theee  it 
was  gone— a  gentleman,  she  said,  had  come  in,  paid  the  price  she  mst 
mftm  it,  and  taken  it  away  in  a  oommon  cab  ;  well,  I  was  a  good  dsal 
dnappointed  and  oonld  almost  have  cried,  it  was  muh  a  dariing  little  dear, 
and,  what  do  yon  think,  whan  I  came  home,  the  first  Aing  I  saw  on  my 
dressing-^aUe  was  the  identical  dock.  Beaufort  had  never  nttcred  a 
aj]ld>le  about  what  he  meant  to  do,  bvt  went  at  once  and  bought  it" 

'<  That,"  observed  Adela,  ^  is,  I  admit,  a  very  fine  trait  of  chander; 
bnt,  after  all,  it  may  be  only  ibe  reeolt  of  a  particular  idiosyncrasy." 

^  Ah,  but  I  can  tell  you  of  something  that  proves  he  is  not  always 
Mlowing  his  own  inclination,  but  acting  contrary  to  it  It  is  a  curious 
fiui  that  Beaafort  does  not  ^PPfsr  to  be  fond  of  dogs,  althongh  he  is,  I 
beliesie,  -%  great  sportsman.  They  an  usefiil  to  him  in  tiM  fiaU,  and 
ftat,  liaaey,  is  aU  he  cares,  abont  tham.  In  the  house  I  am  sure  he 
ann't  ssuhimi  them,  for  he  as  mudi  as  said  ao  one  day.  WeH,  I  was 
leadiw  an  odd  advartieement  m  the  Timm  the  otfier  monung,  jnst  after 
ke  had  hongfat  the  pahr  of  carriag»«hofses  I  told  you  o£    it  was  aboot 
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some  Dalmatian  dogs,  which  the  advertiser  said  were  ^as  beautifully 
spotted  as  leopards,  gracefully  formed,  with  the  spring  or  action  of  little 
tigers,  as  playful  as  lambs,  and  most  sagacious,'  adding,  rather  absurdly, 
that  they  were  '  an  ornament  for  ladies  or  gentiemen.'  I  was  amused 
by  the  description,  and  just  said  I  supposed  the  way  the  ornament  should 
be  worn  was  behind  the  carriage.  Beaufort  said  nothing,  only  smiled 
in  a  peculiar  way  he  has,  but  he  wrote  into  Yorkshire,  where  the  dogs 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  three  days  afterwards,  when  the  coachman 
brought  the  carriage  round,  there  was  the  prettiest  Dalmatian  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  with  my  name  on  his  collar  !** 

I  think  most  people  will  agree  with  me  that  these  things — ^notwith- 
standing Miss  Cunnmghame*s  philosophical  conjecture — showed  Beaufort 
Fitz-PcHodle  to  be  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  and  fully  bore  out  the 
general  character  given  mm  by  his  mfe.  Judgment,  however,  had  yet  to 
be  passed  upon  him  by  a  more  critical  arbiter. 

III. 

If  a  warm,  perhaps  some  might  have  called  it  an  eager,  welcome 
awaited  Adela  Cunninghame,  that  circumstance  was  not  likdy  to  operate 
unfavourably  ag^nst  the  person  who  offered  it,  for  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  attentions  paid  to  ourselves  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations. But  the  hundredth  case,  in  this  instance,  was  that  whidi 
concerned  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle.  Miss  Cunninghame  was  not  at  all  in- 
sensible to  the  kindness  of  his  demonstrations,  and  had  she  not  relied 
upon  her  fiital  skill  in  physiognomy,  all  would  have  g^ne  as  her  cousin, 
or  her  cousin's  husband,  desired.  But  tiiat  Helvetian  prig,  Lavater,  had 
so  inoculated  her  with  the  infallibility  of  his  rules,  that  a  moral  dis- 
section would  have  failed  to  overthrow  her  impressions,  which  were 
always  rapidly,  and  you  may,  therefore,  guess  how  fairly  made.  With 
such  physiognomists  a  single  obnonous  feature  very  offcen  mars  the 
effect  of  all  the  rest.  Now  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  had  nothing  in  his  &oe 
that  you  could  admire,  and  several  points  were  decidedly  olnection- 
able.  His  sharp  nose,  his  small  eyes,  his  sandy  eyebrows,  his  large 
teeth,  his  wiry  hair,  and  his  yellow  whiskers,  were  severally  objects  of 
dislike  to  Miss  Cunninghame — ^particularly  those  last  named — and,  taken 
in  combination,  she  thought  them  detestable.  It  was  her  custom,  after 
setting  down  every  departure  from  her  standard  of  beauty  at  its  very 
lowest  moral  value,  to  compare  the  individual  whom  she  scrutinised  to 
one  or  other  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  comparison  she  made  on  this 
occasion  was  not  flattering  to  the  party  concerned. 

''Very  like  a  wolf!"  was  her  silent  remark.  ''I  must  observe  his 
habits." 

People  who  have  a  fixed  idea  always  contrive  to  make  everything  square 
with  it  Mr.  Fiti-Poodle  was  blest  with  a  very  good  appetite; — tiiat 
told  against  him.  He  ate  fast,  or,  as  she  phrased  it,  voradously; 
another  t^em,  pei*  contra.  Then,  she  noticed,  ne  had  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  mutton ;  he  preferred  cdteleUes  en  papiUotte  to  tis  de  veaUy 
rognons  au  vin  de  champagne  to  rissoles^  and  declared,  as  he  carved  a 
haunch  of  Southdown,  that  he  thought  it  immeasurably  superior  to 
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Teniflon.  Now  yoa  or  I  might  have  avowed  similar  preferoDces  in  the 
hearing  of  Wss  Adela  Cunninghame,  and  yet  her  conclusions  would  have 
been  wholly  different,  because,  having  made  up  her  mind  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  resembled  a  wolf,  she  was  only  aliye  to  illus- 
trations that  tended  to  support  her  theory.  After  dinner  it  was  the  same : 
instead  of  sitting  quietly  round  the  fire,  he  was  restless,  and,  according  to 
her  view  of  the  matter,  <' prowled^  about  the  drawing-rooms,  though, 
poor  fellow,  it  was  only  in  his  anxiety  to  show  her  a  number  of  pretty 
Meis  belongmg  to  her  cousin  that  laj  on  di£Perent  tables.  Then,  again, 
when  Eliza  played  and  sang  <'  While  gaiing  on  the  moon's  light,"  he 
struck  up  the  most  discordant  noise  that  ever  was  heard,  not  by  way  of 
refrain^  that  Adela  was  convinced  of,  but  from  an  impulse  of  uncon- 
trollable antagonbm  to  the  lunar  orb,  from  which  she  drew  another 
inference.  At  last,  when  he  sat  auiet  in  an  easy-chair,  his  lair  she 
mentally  called  it,  she  watched  his  face  as  he  suently  looked  with  a 
pleased  expression  at  his  pretty  wife,  and  detected  in  his  twinkling  eyes 
and  the  upturned  comers  of  his  wide  mouth  a  resemblance  '*  really 
painful  to  tnink  of." 

"  How  do  yon  like  Adela?"  asked  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  of  her  husband 
when  ^ey  went  up-stairs. 

^'  A  very  handsome  girl,"  was  his  reply,  "  though  with  rather  a  strange, 
dreamy  expression  in  those  laree  ^es  of  hers." 

<*  But  what  do  you  think  of  her  m  other  respects  ?" 

'<  Really  I  can  hardly  tell :  she  spoke  so  little  that  I  can  form  no  esti- 
mate of  her  powers  of  mind.  To  judge  only  by  her  silence,  I  should  say 
she  was  veir  reserved ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  seems  to  listen 
so  attentively,  to  watch — as  it  were— for  everything  that  falls  from  one's 
lips,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  could  speak  if  she  chose;  whetiier  to 
the  purpose  or  beside  it  must  be  determined  hereafter." 

*^  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle,  smiling,  ^<  I  thought  Adela  would  puzzle 
you!  Now,  111  let  you  into  a  little  secret.  She  has  been  studying 
you  all  the  evening.  She  is  a  wonderful  physiognomist :  her  skill  in 
detecting  character  is  something  quite  extraordinary." 

^*  Well,  I  gave  her  a  long  sittinfl^  this  evening,  for  every  time  I  looked 
at  her  I  obse^ed  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me.  The  likeness  ought  to 
be  a  good  one ;  I  hope  it  will  be  flattering." 

**  You  may  depend  upon  this,  Beaufort :  it  will  be  perfectly  true.  I 
never  knew  Adela  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in  her  life.  I  rely  most 
implicitly  on  her  judgment.*' 

''An  additional  reason,  dearest,  for  me  to  desire  her  fsivourable 
opinion." 

^'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,  Beaufort  Nothing,  you  know,  can  shake 
my  faith  in  you !" 

As  *'  the  bird  in  the  cage"  pursued  Yorick  till  the  image  assumed  its 
most  expressive  form,  so  it  happened  with  Adela  Cunninghame  when 
she  reached  her  own  room  and  was  left  alone.  The  little  lupine  traits 
with  which  she  had  begun  to  invest  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle, 
wore  Xmet  and  more  decisive  proportions  the  longer  she  dwelt  upon 
them.  I  have  said  that  her  course  of  reading  had  been  desultory,  and 
directed  almost  entirely  by  her  inclination  towards  the  marvellous.     Old 
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French  cditkmf  of  loeh  auUKitB  as  Bodin,  Coradkif  Agiippa,  WiMia% 
yinoont  and  Finoely  were  amongvt  the  TolomeB  tn  the  kte  Mr.  Cunoingi- 
hame't  corbmly  aeiorted  library,  and  so  oompletely  was  Adek  imbuad 
wiA  the  spirit  in  whioh  those  worthies  wrote,  that  there  was  little  relatod 
bj  them  whidi  she  did  not  receive  for  truth.  EyerytUng  in  natoae,  she 
argued  to  herself  Mtams  in  one  round,  at  koger  or  shorter  intenrab; 
what  once  has  been,  may,  assuredly,  be  again;  certain  epidemical  diseaaes 
whioh,  to  all  appearaoee,  hare  been  extinct  for  oentnries,  suddenly  retnm 
in  their  old  destnwtive  shape,  none  can  tell  why  or  how.  If  this  be  Ab 
ease  in  the  physical,  why  not  in  the  moral  worid?  The  mind  of  man  is  no 
less  subject  to  disease  wan  the  body :  the  same  bad  derires  thst  actaafeed 
people  eenturies  ago  may  spring  up  again,  and  with  those  desires  tbe 
means  of  oarxymg  them  into  e&et.  That  there  were,  not  more  tham 
forty  years  sinee,  such  beings  as  Vampbes,  Adela  knew  (firom  the  Notes 
to  the  Oimmir)y  and  if  ihey  eaisted,  what  was  to  prevent  other  bein^ 
equally  fearlial  firom  existing  alto  ?  Had  she  not  read  in  Wieiios  the 
fiuBous  prooeis  whidi  took  place  at  Besan^on  in  the  year  1571,  befiasv 
the  Inquisitor  Bonn,  when  rierre  Burgot  and  Michel  Verdun  oonfesaed 
themarives  to  be  Untpe^anmx^  admowled^g  that  they  had  danced 
before  the  Evil  One,  each  with  a  green-wax  candle  in  his  band,  had  haeft 
anouitad  with  a  eertain  salve,  and  were  straightway  transformed  into 
wolves  and  endowed  with  incredible  swiftness?  Did  not  Peter  Massaai 
say  that  he  hsA  frequently  imtntmed  the  changes  of  men  into  wohres  in 
Savoy  ?  Was  diere  not  at  Psdua,  a  pkoe  fanmus  at  all  times  for  mi^fic 
as  well  as  dasrical  feaming,  a  weti-known  lyeanthroptst  who,  being  per- 
sued  hymen  on  horsebaek  whSHe  in  his  transformed  shape,  was  caught  and 
had  his  pawa  out  off,  and  when  he  recovered  his  natural  form  did  he  nei 
erawl  about  the  streets  of  Padua  a  mutilated  cripple,  without  either  hands 
or  feet?  Adela's  memory  teemed  with  similar  iastanees,  •Xipraved^ 
Aa  moat  competent  witnesses,  many  of  whom  were  the  parties  themsehea. 
Bodi  being  the  jKio^— and  die  trembled  to  think  of  it — ^what  was  te 
hinder  pec^e,  if  they  were  so  nmided,  firom  beeoming  wehr-wcdves  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  w^  as  in  the  fifteenth  ?  We  had  gone  haok 
lately  to  many  of  the  costooM  of  our  aaoestors,  and  this  praotiee  waa 
just  as  like^  to  be  revived  as  any  other.  Did  not  almost  every  man  jtm 
met  in  society  own  that  he  was  oompletely  biasS^  that  he  wanted  a  near 
axcitament,  sometfnng  to  ha[^>ea  to  him  that  had  never  occnsred  before 
—end  why  should  not  Mr.  Fita-Poodle  be  one  of  these  men?  Oar  . 
cousin's  peace  of  mind,  so  she  went  on — ^not  Teiy  logieaHy — to  arges^ 
waa  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and  she  resobed  to  leave  no  stone  untemed 
until  her  suspicions  were  either  confirmed  or  altogether  disproved. 

I  have  alraady  adverted  to  the  tMbmy  infincnae  of  past  events  over 
our  dreams :  sometimes  the  subject  most  occupies  them  diat  has  besa 
latest  in  our  waking  tiieughti— sometinMS  our  unagiimtiotts  are  at  wori^ 
in  sleep,  upoe  -dungs  for  years  fergettee.  In  Adela's  easa^  the  idea  that 
Kr.  Beanfort  Poodle  mi^ht  he  a  wekr^wolf  beoame,  in  tk  tUom  ef  iim 
Bight,  ao  fltbsoluU  oertmaty.  He  appeared  to  her  than  with  all  his  foil 
Batereiu^  dev^doped:  she  saw  him  in  wolfish  guiaawiA  a  lei^awiiiieg 
lea,  eanering  after  Mm  sfaee|»  in  the  Gteee  ftvk,  huntkig  dewm  his  «e- 
tima,  mianiag  Aeas  peer  Ida  dmnldsr^  leaping  the  mon  railing%  <" 
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in  tfie  most  violent  Umraige  (as  wolTes — ^in  dreams— - 
are  in  the  liabit  of  doing),  and  galloping  into  the  drawing-room  at 
Wihoo-ereseenty  where,  oasting  his  pier  on  the  oarpet,  he  mangled 
k  in  the  most  furious  manner,  howling  all  Ae  while  a  hideous  song,  the 
words  of  which  she  reeomised  as  German ;  anon  he  pawed,  and, 
addreesrog  his  wife,  who  did  not  seem  at  all  disturbed  by  the  soene^ 
leqnested  her,  in  the  gentlest  accents,  to  play  while  he  danced  a  polka 
with  Miss  Cunninghame;  and  under  some  inexplicable  fascination  she 
found  herself  clasped  round  the  waist  by  one  gory  paw,  whUe  die  other 
wwFed  in  the  air  the  firagments  of  what  he  called — and  she  literaUy 
laufffaed  in  her  dream  at  his  words — a  giffot  au  naturel;  suddenly  the 
Sausadan  dog  rushed  into  die  rocun  barking  violoidy,  but  tiie  sounda 
he  uttered  resembled  the  tones  of  a  church-bell — mx.  Flta-Poodle  re- 
inquished  his  grasp,  turned  fiercely  on  the  dog  which  continued  to  bark, 

and Adela-  awoke,  the  pendule  on  the  chmineypieoe  striking  twelTe. 

She  slept  again,  and  again  she  dreamt  of  her  host,  ''  more  or  less  of  a 
wolf,"  as  she  said  to  herself,  all  the  night  through. 

With  a  mind  predisposed  to  eertain  conclusions  before  she  wait  to  bed, 
and  haunted  in  her  sleep  by  the  same  notions,  outrageously  exaggerated, 
it  was  no  wonder  when  she  went  down  to  breakfast  that  her  cousin  told 
her  she  was  not  looking  well,  and  that  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  feared  An  bad 
passed  a  bad  night.  He  shook  hands  with  her  cordially  as  he  rooke, 
but  the  squeeie  he  gave  was  very  fiuntly  returned  ;  indeed,  it  was  aU  she 
could  do  to  suppress  a  shudder  at  his  touch ;  she  controlled  her  emotion, 
however,  and  sat  down*  During  breakfast,  on  hospitaUe  designs  intent^ 
ke  preesed  her  to  taste  a  varie^  of  nice  things  witn  whidi  the  table  w« 
oov<ered,  but  die  reooUection  of  *'  that  gigoi**  had  completely  taken  away 
her  appetite ;  neither  did  she  seem  more  disposed  to  talk  than  to  eat, 
and  Mr.  Fita-Poodle  began  to  think  he  had  some  up*hill  work  before 
him.  Howei«r,  he  good-naturedly  persevered  in  the  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain his  guest  until  the  Times  was  brought  in,  and  then,  Kke  every 
other  husband  and  host  in  the  kingdom,  he  gave  his  mind  to  public  affairs, 
and  the  ladies  withdrew  to  discuss  and  arrange  dmrs. 

The  same  question  which  Mrs.  Fitz-Foodle  had  pot  to  her  husband 
Ibe  mght  before,  she  now  asked  of  her  cousin.  What  did  she  think  of 
himf 

"  I  wocdd  radier,^  answered  Adek — *'  I  would  modi  rather  not  give 
^  aDTcphrion." 

This  was  exacdy  the  way  to  make  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  still  more  anxiova 
to  obtain  it. 

^'  You  need  not  be  afinaid,  Adek,  of  saying  how  nraoh  you  admire  him« 
I  flhall  not  be  the  least  jealous  r 

'^  I  should  imagine  not,"  returned  Miss  Cunninghame,  very  gravdy. 

*^  Good  gracious,  Adela !  what  do  you  oMan  ?"  exolsomed  Imt  cousin, 
almost  ready  to  cnr. 

^'  Simply  that  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  your  husband." 

^  All,  out  I  am  sure  you  mean  something  elae.  What  is  it  you  itm*t 
like  him  for  ?*; 

^<  I  never  sud  I  did  not  like  him»'' 

^Ne^  butyonkK)kedasifyouthoQghtso.    And  now  I  reaolleat,  you 
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did  not  speak  to  him  all  breakfast-time,  except  just  to  say  ^  Tes*  or  *  No.' 
Oh,  Adela,dotellmer 

*'  Eliza,"  said  Miss  Cunninghame  in  a  mysterious  tone,  ''  listen  to 
me  quietly.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  in^Edlible ;  none  of  us  are  so ;  but  I 
am  not,  as  you  are  aware,  without  penetration.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  may  be  all  your  fancy  pictures  him,  but  appearances,  I 
grieve  to  remark,  are  greatly  against  him.  I  am  desirous,  howeyer,  of 
studying  him  still  closer  before  I  deliver  my  verdict,  and  on  that  account 
I  should  prefer  not  to  say  anything  at  present." 

*<  Oh,  this  is  worse  th^  if  you  said  he  was  ever  so  bad.  Is  there  any- 
body else,  do  you  think,  that  he — was  he  ever  engaged  to— oh,  pray  what 
is  it,  Adela  ?"  And  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle,  unable  to  restrain  her  feelings  any 
longer,  furly  burst  into  tears. 

*^  You  must  not  cry,  Eliza,"  said  Miss  Cunninghame,  soothingly ;  ^<  it 
may  not,  after  all,  be  what  my  fears  imagine." 

*^  I  ho-o-o-pe  n-n-o-ot,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Fitz-Foodle  ;  though  what  her 
cousin  really  feared  she  had  not  the  least  idea. 

"  Now,  answer  me  one  or  two  questions,  dear !" 

"  Ye-e^s, — if— I — ca-a-n." 

''Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  when  he  went  out  by  him- 
self that  first  time  ?" 

"  Oh  ye-e«.     It  was  the  twe-e-en-tieth  of  No-vember." 

''  You  have  the  Gregorian  calendar,  I  think !  Is  that  it  on  the 
prie-dieu  ?  Give  it  me,  dear.  The  8th,  I  know,  is  the  '  Holy  Relics,' — 
the  11th,  'St.  Martm,'— what  is  the  20th  ?— Let  me  see.^'  She  ran 
her  finger  down  the  column,  glanced  at  the  saint's  day,  and  closed  the 
book.  "  This  is,  indeed,  remarkable,"  she  said.  "  The  20th  is  the  day 
of  Si.  Loupr 

''  What  is  there  remarkable  in  that  ?"  asked  Eliza,  innocently. 

"  Poor  dear !"  said  Adela,  in  an  under  tone ;  "  it  may  be  as  well  not 
to  tell  her  just  yet" 

"  And  where  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  ?" 

"  To  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society." 

"  Zoological,  indeed  !     Well  ?" 

"  What,  Adela,  have  you  any  doubt  about  his  having  attended  the 
council  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world,  dear.     My  firm  impression  is  that  he  did  go.* 

"  Oh,  I'm  80  glad  !  Then  you  don't  think  he  went  to  see— anybody 
— that  is  to  say  any  former — acquaintance  ?" 

"  Um  !  Not  in  the  way  you  mean.  It's  not  at  all  unlikely  he  met 
with  some  old  friends  that  day.     How  long  was  he  away  ?" 

"I  can't  exactly  say,  for  I  was  out  myself  all  the  afternoon.  Ph)- 
bably  four  or  five  hours." 

"  He  came  home  before  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  found  him  m  the  library." 

"  Did  he  seem  tired — exhausted  ?" 

''  I  think  he  said  he  was  rather  tired.  I  know  he  told  me  they  had 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  at  the  meeting." 

"  Um !     What  sort  of  a  day  was  it  ?" 

"  Very  gloomy  and  dark.  I  know  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
choosing  the  silk  for  those  very  curtains.     They  were  obliged  to  light 
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the  gas  at  Tiwlls*,  and  I  said  that  would  never  do  for  green,  so  I  put  ofE 
buying  the  curtains  and  went  to  look  at  some  cabinets  at  Mrs.  Jehosha- 
phat's." 

''  Were  his  boots  and — and — ^his — other  things  muddy — as  if  they 
bad  been  splashed  ?" 

^'  I  don't  remember — I  did  not  look ;  but  I  dare  say  they  were,  for  he 
observed  that  the  streets  were  uncommonly  dirty,  and  thai  had  helped  to 
tire  him.** 

"  The  streets  ?     You  are  sure  he  didn't  say  the  '  fields'  ?" 

''Dear  me,  no!  What  should  take  him  into  the  fields  on  a  dark, 
foggy  November  day  ?" 

''  Well,  if  not  the  fields,  he  might  have  come  home  across  the  Paik. 
However,  of  course  he'd  say  the  streets.  Now  tell  me,  Eliza,  what  did 
he  do  at  dinner  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

''  Did  he  eat  with  his  usual  appetite  ?" 

''  Tes,  I  think  so.  No !  now  I  recollect,  he  didn't.  He  sent  away  his 
soup  without  tasting  it.  He  said  it  was  smoked ; — if  it  was,  I  never  dis- 
covered it  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  had  fish  or  not,  but  I  perfectly 
remember  he  wouldn't  take  any  ham  and  chicken.  As  to  sweet  things, 
he  never  touches  them." 

"  Was  he  gay,  or  the  reverse  ?'* 

''  At  first  he  seemed  jaded  and  out  of  spirits — I  fsmcied  because  he  had 
not  gone  with  me.  But  he  ordered  some  champagne,  and  then  he  rallied 
amazingly ;  indeed,  he  made  himself  particularly  agreeable." 

"  What  did  he  talk  about?" 

"  Oh,  everything.  About  the  weather  and  the  war,  the  storm  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  battle  of  Inkerman — all  the  things  that  were  going  on, 
you  know — about  the  country  and  the  hunting-season " 

"  Ah !     Is  he  veiy  fond  of  hunting  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is.  Then,  I  remember,  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  to 
Brighton — ^he  said  it  was  just  the  right  time  of  the  year." 

"What  for?" 

"  Oh,  for  the  place,  to  be  sure." 

"You  didn't  go,  I  think?" 

"  No,  I  said  I  could  not  spare  the  time." 

"And  he  seemed  disappomted?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  is  fond  of  Brighton.  He  likes  galloping 
across  the  Downs.     He  says  there's  nothing  like  it." 

"  What !  he  actually  confesses  so  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Adela.  I  see  nothing  remarkable  to  confess 
in  that  I  like  a  good  canter  myself.  You  remember  how  we  used  to 
ride  about  Dartmoor.  Beaufort  talks  about  buying  a  cottage  somewhere 
there  for  the  summer.  He  says  I  must  select  the  spot,  as  I  know  the 
country.     I  have  told  him  a  good  deal  about  Dartmoor." 

"  And  he  wants  to  try  the  mutton  there  as  well  as  at  Brighton,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  What  a  strange  idea !  I  only  talked  to  him  of  the  wild  scenery. 
But  I  am  glad  you  have  given  the  conversation  a  turn,  for  I  can't  tell 
why  you  have  h^en  asking  all  these  questions." 

"  A  turn,  Eliza,"  said  Miss  Cunninghame,  solemnly.     "  No !  it's  not  a 
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torn.     I  am  oonung  more  to  the  pcnnt — How  do  you  amiMie  yomtel^eB 
generally  of  an  evening?" 

'<  Oh,  sometimes  I  play,  and  Beaufort  listens  ;  then  I  take  my  woik, 
and  he  reads  to  me.** 

». What  does  he  read?" 

^*  Novels  and  bic^m^y,  or,  if  we  have  notfung  new  ficom  Mu&'s,  he 
takes  down  a  volume  m  natural  history." 

"  Natural  history — um  I     A  coinddence." 

^*  And  poetry,  too.     Is  that  a  ooincidence  ?" 

^<  It  depends  on  (nroumstanoea.     Whose  poetry  does  he  prefer  ?* 

**  Byron's  generally ;  so  do  I.  Beaufort  reads  very  welL  He  has  such 
a  fine  voice.  We  are  going  through  the  '  Tales/  The  last  he  read  was 
^  Maseptpa.'  I  declare  I  was  quite  terrified  with  that  fearful  account  <^ 
the  flight  of  the  steed  through  the  forest,  with  the  wolves  so  dose  be* 
hmd.** 

*^  Quite  natural,  was  it  not?"  said  Adala,  in  a  aepukhnl  voice. 

<*  Quite." 

^  Do  you  ever  consider  the  meaning  of  that  picture  ?^  abruptly  i 
Mbs  Cunninghame,  pdntinfif  to  the  Sainte  Genevieve. 

<^  The  meaning  of  it,  Adda?     Beaufort  had  it  copied  in  Paris  1 
he  thought  the  sainf  s  fece  was  so  like  mine." 

"  Was  that  all  ?     And  those ^victims !" 

"  \ru5tims  I     Good  gracious !     Whwe  ?" 

^  Those  lambs  and  their  sainted  shephaDdess.  A  type !  a  type !  Oh, 
Eliza,  take  care !" 

"  Take  care  of  what  ?     Of  whom  ?" 

**  Of  your  husband!" 

**  You  frighten  me  again.  Your  manner  b  so  strange.  Why  should 
I  take  care  of  Beaufort  ?" 

<<  Must  I  tell  you  the  dreadful  secret?  Be  it  so  I  Bend  down  your 
head.  Let  no  one  dse  hear  my  words.  I  strongly  sunect  that  Mr. 
Fitz-Poodle— nearer — nearer — tliat  Mr.  Fita-Poodle  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than ^" 

A  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  the  communication  which  Miss  Cunning- 
hame was  about  to  make. 

«  Who's  there?"  asked  Mrs.  Fiti-Poodle. 

^'  It's  only  me,  m'm — ^Frost,"  replied  a  female  voice. 

<'My  maid,"  said  Mrs.  Fita*Poodle  to  Adela.     ''  What  do  yon  want  ?^ 

**l£  you  please,  m'm,  ifs  a  letter  for  Miss  CunningbaoM,  and 
master        " 

^<  Let  her  come  in,"  said  Adel%  in  answer  to  an  inquiring  look  from 
her  oousin. 

Frost  enteted,  presented  the  letteiv  which  Adda  hastily  tore  open,  aad 
went  on: 

" And  master  wishes  most  pa^tieolarly  to  speak  to  yon,  m'm,  for 

a  few  minutes,  when  you  are  disengaged." 

*'Will  you  excuse  me,  Adda?"  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle;  but  MJm 
Cunninghame  was  so  absorbed  by  her  letter  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
question  till  it  was  repeated.  ^^^ 

*' I  beg  your  pardon,  Eliaa.    Oh,  yeil     Go— 4y  all  meaner 
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IV. 

Whbh  Mn.  Fits-Poodle  deeoended  to  the  library  she  fiMind  her  hiu^ 
hmd  walking  to  and  firo^  apparently  in  some  agitation. 

*<  What  is  the  matter,  Beaufort?"  she  eageriy  adced. 

^  I  haye  had  some  disagreeable  news,  Eiiaa.  A  relation  of  mine, 
young  Arthur  Mervyn,  of  the  20th  Dragoons,  has  got  into  a  serioua 
scrape^  and  I  am  amdd  it  will  go  hard  with  him  unless  something  can  be 
done  immediately.'' 

"Prajrtellmejhow?* 

"Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Fita-Poodle,  "is  a  very  good  Mow  in  the  main, 
bat  he  is  one  of  those  youne  men  whom  you  ladies  call  '  romantic'  and 
^impulsiye' — that  is  to  say,  he  is  apt  to  do  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  * 
his  head  without  at  all  consideriDg  the  consequences.  £  this  instance  he 
has  been  quarrelling  with  his  commanding  officer,  and  has  had  the  impru- 
dence to  send  him  a  challenge.  Any  other  man  but  CcJonel  Walton  would 
lunre  pat  Menrya  under  anest  and  bzought  him  to  a  court-martial  at 
OBoe,  and  as  sure  as  fate  he  would  have  lost  his  commission.  Walton, 
however,  happ^is  to  be  an  old  friend  of  mine — in  fact,  is  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to  me— and  writes  me  word  that,  altiiough  the  pro- 
Tooation  he  received  was  great,  and  the  offence — ^in  a  military  sense — a 
very  flagrant  one,  utterly  subversive,  you  know,  of  all  discipline,  he  has 
only  privately  confined  Mervyn  to  his  room  for  the  present,  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  make  him-  an  apology." 

"  Which,  of  course,  he  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  fltx-Poodle. 

"  Ah,  that's  the  misfortune  of  his  character,"  returned  her  husband. 
<^  Arthur  is  very  proud,  and  never  likes  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
vrrong.  But  I  fancy  he  must  ^ve  in  this  time,  or  his  prospects  will  be 
rmned  for  life." 

"  What  was  the  quarrel  about  ?" 

"  It  arose  out  of  the  great  cause  of  quarrel  amongst  men — ^young  men 
in  paitieular.  While  j&thur  was  on  detachment^  a  few  months  ago,  he 
thought  proper  to  &11  vidently  in  love  with  some  country  beauty,  a  giil 
of  excellent  fisunily,  Walton  says,  but  with  scarcdy  any  fortune.  It  seems 
ti»ey  were  engaged — Mwvyn  never  told  me  a  word  about  the  matter — 
but  as  he  is  only  a  lieutenant,  and  depends  oitirely  upon  what  his  father 
allows  him,  all  thoughts  of  marriage  were  out  of  the  question  until  he  got 
his  tioop.  Somehow  or  other  the  affidr  ffot  wind  in  die  regiment — ^young 
men,  you  know,  don't  always  ke^  their  own  covmsel — and  reached  the 
commanding  officer's  ears.  Well,  under  orduMory  circumstances,  diis  was 
no  business  <^  the  o<^oners,  bat  when  Walton  found  that  Artiiur  was 
always  asking  for  short  leave,  and  got  a  hint,  besides^  of  the  use  he  made 
of  it — I  need  not  tdl  you  what  that  was — ^he  began  to  fear  that  in  one  of 
his  impulsive  moods  the  young  lieutenant  might  bring  back  a  wife  to 
head-qnarters,  and  as  he  Imew  that  such  a  step  would  mortally  aSend  old 
Mr.  Mervyn,  who  is  a  great  disciplinarian  in  nis  family,  he  point  blank 
refined  Arthnr's  last  application  for  leave  of  absence,  and  told  him,  more- 
evet!,  the  reascm  why«  Ardiur  did  not  take  this  intimation  in  good  part : 
h^  said  Coland  Walton  might  refuse  him  leave  if  he  choee,  but  he  had  no 
light  to  intesfeire  with  hts  pnvate  ooaoems,  and  that^  as  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject^  he  should  go  without  his  pewnission^    Waltoa 
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mildly  but  firmly  warned  him  against  such  a  step,  obsemng,  good- 
humouredly,  however,  that  he  was  still  too  much  of  a  boy  to  be  tmstecL 
This  remark,  which  was  perfectly  true,  greatly  irritated  Arthur :  he  went 
to  his  barracks  and  wrote  a  most  furious  letter  to  Colonel  Walton,  calling' 
him  a  tyrant  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  and  winding  up  by  demanding^ 
the  satisfaction  which  was  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another.  Walton 
in  reply,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  sent  word  to  Arthur  to  keep  his 
room  till  he  was  in  a  more  temperate  mood,  intimating  that  he  should 
then  expect  to  hear  from  him  in  a  di£Perent  stnun.  This  is  the  state  of 
afiairs  at  present.  Walton  has  waited  three  days,  but  as  the  fooKah 
fellow  has  shown  no  sig^  of  amendment,  he  begins  to  have  some  appre- 
,hension  lest  Arthur  should  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and  go  on  in 
quest  of  his  inamorataj  in  which  case  the  whole  story  must  be  told,  and 
it  will  be  all  up  with  the  young  entite.  Knowing,  however,  that  I  have 
more  influence  over  Mervyn  than  most  people,  Walton  has  asked  me  to 
run  down  to  Canterbury  and  see  if  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  called  away  just  as  your  cousin  has  arrived,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back  by  to-morrow  night,  or  the 
next  day  at  latest.  There  is  no  occasion  to  let  any  one  know  why  I  leave 
town — ^I  mean,  you  need  not  tell  Miss  Cunninghame  even,  as  it  might  be 
awkward  for  Arthur  in  case  he  should  come  to  the  house  while  she  is 
staying  here." 

"  I  shall  tell  nobody  the  reason,  and  Adela  is  not  at  all  inquintaTe. 
You  never  saw  her  berore,  did  you  ?" 

'^  What  a  question,  Eliza !  Of  course  I  never  did.  Why  do  you 
askr 

"  Only, — only, — because  I  had  a  sort  of— of  fancy  that  she  knew 
something  about  you." 

"  I  don^t  see  how  that  is  possible,  unless  she  happens  to  be  gifted  with 
second  sight.     What  did  she  say  of  me  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  were  talking  about  you,  and  Adela  asked  me  what  your 
pursuits  were,  and  whether  you  were  fond  of  sportbg,  and  what  we  did 
in  the  evening  when  we  were  alone, — and  then — she — she  advised  me 
to — to  take  care  of  you." 

<<  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Is  that  all,  Eliza  ?  I  hope  you  wiU  take  care  of 
me.  I'm  sure  I  shall  always  take  care  of  you.  But  we  didn't  want 
your  cousin  to  remind  us  so  soon  of  our  marriage  vow.  She  is  a  little 
too  apprehensive.  But  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  so  fond  of  ^u,  so 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  her  on  that  account.  Now,  dearest,  I  must  be 
off.  The  cab  is  at  the  door,  I  see,  and  Lucas  is  putting  in  my  carpet- 
bag. Make  any  excuse  you  like  to  Adela,  and  say  I  was  obliged  to  go 
in  a  great  hurry.     One  loss, — another,— one  more, — good-by." 

And  thus,  unconsciously  imitating  the  Corsair  when  he  lefb  Medoia, 
Mr.  Fitz-Poodle  departed  on  his  friendly  mission. 

The  offhand  frankness  of  her  husband's  manner,  and  the  natural  con* 
struction  he  put  upon  Miss  Cunninghame's  words,  completely  reassured 
Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle,  and  banished  from  her  mind  an  uneasy  thought  which 
had  begun  to  lurk  there.  As  soon  as  the  cab  drove  off  she  returned  to 
her  boudoir^  but  Adela  was  no  longer  there.  She  then  went  to  her 
cousin's  room,  and,  after  knocking  twice,  the  door  was  unlocked  by  Adela 
herself  who  was  very  pale,  and  appeared  as  if  she  had  been  oying. 
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^  Grood  graoiooSy  Adela  P  she  exckdmed,  <*  has  anythiog  happened  to 
make  you  unoomfortable?     How  is  my  aunt  ?" 

"  Ob,  very  wdJ,  dear,  I  believe.  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"  I  thought — perhaps,"  sud  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle,  slightiy  hesitating,  <<  that 
— ^as  you  had — received  a  letter — and  looked  so — so  iU — that  something 
might  have  happened." 

**  So  there  has,  Eliza  !  I  am  agonised  with  i^prehension — all  your 
poor  cousin's  hopes  and  expectations  are  at  this  moment  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice — the  destroying  sword  now  hangs  but  by  a  single 
4hread  !     Those  are  his  very  words  I" 

<<  Whose  words,  Adela  ?  You  distract  me !  What  evil  is  impendmg? 
What  is  it  ^ou  dread?" 

<<  I  had  intended  to  have  reserved  this  secret  for  a  calmer,  happier 
moment — ^but  fate  is  stronger  than  human  will.  It  will  astonish  you, 
Elisa,  when  I  announce  the  fact,  uobreathed  as  yet  to  any  ear,  that  I  am 
*-AN  AFFIAKCED  Oif£  I  Yes,  Eliza,  three  months  ago  I  pledged  my 
maiden  troth !" 

**  Groodness !  And  is  this  the  cause  of  your  present  sorrow  ?  Where 
is  your the  gentleman  ?" 

"  Where  ?    I  know  not  I     In  a  dungeon,  perhaps  I     Fatally  ezpiatinff 

his  cr ^no,  not  a  crime — at  the  worst  but  an  offence  caused  by  his 

love  for  me." 

"Dear  me !  has  he  k-k-killed  anybody,  Adela?" 

«iVb/y«/,  EUxar 

"  But  if  he  is  in  prison,  dear,  he  can't  get  at  any  one  to  kill,  unless  it 
is  the  gaoler  who  brings  lum  his  black  br^  and  pitcher  of  water  daily — 
ihat's  what  they  do,  I  believe; — but  then  he  must  have  done  something 
to  get  put  there.     What  was  it  ?     Oh,  do  tell  me !" 

"  R^  that  missive  I"  said  Adela.  "  I  did  not  say  he  was  actually  in- 
carcerated, though  it  may  be  so !" 

Mrs.  Fits-Poodle  removed  a  very  damp  cambric  handlrorchief  from  a 
crumpled  letter  that  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  having  smoothed  out  the 
creases,  read  as  follows : 

'^  Idol  of  my  heart !  little  did  I  think  this  hand  would  ever  pen  aught 
hat  tidings  of  joy  to  thee !  Yet  destiny  has  willed  it  otherwise.  Evil 
even  now  is  hovering  with  outstretched  wings  above  the  head  of  your 

devoted  one.    All  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  at  this  moment ^ 

(Perhaps,  as  this  paragraph  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  repeating  the  '<  precipice"  and  the  "  destroying  sword !")  "  I 
had  arranged  for  another  brief  hour  of  happiness  with  thee,  my  Adela 
(by  the  express-train  at  8.80  a.ic.  on  the  13th),  but  tyrannous  authority 
interposed  its  ban  and  marred  the  smiling  scene.  Maddened  by  disap- 
pointment, I  said  something,  I  know  not  what,  words  of  menacing  import, 
nay — more — I  put  them  on  paper,  and  defied  my  persecutor  to  the 
outranee.  With  cynical  coldness  he  refused  to  raise  the  gauntlet  I  had 
thrown  down,  and  prated  of  paternal  behests.  I  was  of  unyielding 
SfMlrit — thanks  to  my  love  for  thee — ^and,  though  unfettered,  I  am  now-~ 
a  captive!  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  his  myrmidons,  I  dare  not  venture 
to  aay  more  at  present,  but  at  the  first  unwatched  moment  I  will  write 
again.    At  the  worsts  I  can  but  hurl  defiance  in  his  teeth  again,  and  fly 

TOL.  zxxym.  2  c 
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to  Aom  armg  wUch  aro  the  hsm  of  Adek's  ftmd  aid  fintliM  ship- 
wrecked lover." 

^  You  aee,  Elin^  what  » fearftd  strait  he  is  in !"  observed  Mks  Cim- 
ninghame-^as  I  most  still  call  her. 

^  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Fits-Boodle,  ^I  don't  see  snjtliiiig  very 
dearly.  I  can't  make  out  what  it's  all  abont*  He  seems  to  have  been 
threatening  to  knock  somebody  down,  and  then — I  should  say — jumped 
overboaid,  and — pedbaps--swam  adioie,  and  was  tdben  up  for  a 
smuggler!" 

<<  Your  peBetratioD,"  said  Adela,  seomftdly,  **  does  yon  infinite  eredit. 
A  smuggler,  indeed !  henceforth  I  shall  confine  my  sorrows  to  my  <nm 
bosom." 

<<  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,  Adela,"  rstuined  MieB»  fltv- 
Foodle,  meekly ;  ^  but  really  I  couldn't  understand  die  letter.* 

«  Enough,"  said  Miss  Cunninghame;  '^  we  will  speak  of  it  no  mam* 
All  I  request  is  diat  you  will  not  name  the  subject  to  Mr.  Fitv-Foodle." 

^'  I  came  to  UXL  you,  Adela— only  when  I  saw  you  had  been  cryixig^  I 
forgot  it — that  Beaufort  has  been  suddenly  obliged  to  go  oat  of  tows. 
I  hope  yon  will  have  better  news — whatever  it  relates  to^-befere  he 
comes  back." 

^  Gone  o«t  of  town  1"  mnttned  Miss  CunningfaaaM^  in  a  tone  too  low 
fer  her  oousin  to  hear  what  she  said ;  ^  can  instinct  have  forewarned  him 
of  m  yprescience  ?     Or,  perchance,  an  access  of  fearful  appetite  1" 

«  What  do  you  say,  dear?  I  thought  I  heard  Ae  yrord  'appetite!' 
Luncheon,  I  dare  say,  is  quite  ready.  Shall  we  go  down  ?  Come,  kiss 
me,  Adela.  You  know  I  never  could  bear  not  to  be  friends  with  you. 
Ther^  diafs  a  dear!     I  dare  say  it  will  be  idi  right'* 

To  do  Miss  Cunninghame  jnstioe  I  must  say  Aat  she  did  kiss  hsr 
cousin  most  affectionately.  Though  exakSt  to  ihe  last  d^;ree,  imdy  as 
we  have  seen,  apt  to  indulge  in  the  most  absurd  faneies^  she  always 
acted,  as  she  thought,  "for  uie  best,"  in  whioh  endeavour,  when  eomnasn 
sense  and  discretioa  happen  to  be  absent,  peqple  frequency  reverse  tiieir 
intentions.  She  was  r^lht,  however,  about  one  thhig.  Mn;  Fit»-Pbodl% 
with  all  her  affection,  was  not  a  counsellor  for  soch  a  ease  as  tiiat  of 
Adela  Cunninghame;  indeed,  unless  this  voung  lady  had  nnbosomed 
herself  a  Iktle  more  plainly,  I  dont  know  whose  advice  oould  have  dons 
her  any  good.  But  it  was  not  in  her  nature  *<to  dssoend,"  as  she  said^ 
«to  ooounonrplace  details"— and,  dierefor^  she  resehed  to  wait  tS 
another  post  should  bring  her  bettor  tidings— or  warse. 

Having  oone  to  tins  conoknion,  she  very  wisely  acaqpited  her  oousin^ 
invitation  to  dry  her  tears  and  go  down  to  hmcheon;  and  whedier  phile- 
so[diy  or  hunger  prevailed,  or  whether  some  inqmrstion  kept  up  her 
spirits,  I  know  no^  but  she  eertainly  did  behaire  a;t  tluvk  meal  as  if  she 
were  not  ^' an  affianced  one,"  with  a  lover  in  most  mysteitous  diflicultii 

Shall  1  follow  the  cousms  thimighout  the  oeoupatioys  of  the  daj^— 
aecompany  them  to  Mrs.  Jehoriiaphaf  s,  and  the  £^y  other  chawing 
shops  that  were  Mr&  Fit»^Foodle's  delight— break  in  upon  their  ikm^ 
tii9  at  dinner— take  a  stall  beside  them  at  Albert  Smith's  fifteen  hv^ 
dredth  represwtation  (given,  I  believe^  on  that  night)— and  the»  teB 
you- thai  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  isas  quite  right  wfamriin  svd  tha^  a  kmh 
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would  reviye  her  under  the  pressure  of  romantic  woe,  and  that  Adela 
Cunninghame  followed  her  example  ?  Imagine  these  things,  and  imagine 
what  Time,  the  old  coralline,  is  aiwf^  at  work  about — ^for  ever  construct- 
ing new  edifices,  for  ever  effacing  the  past ;  no  respecter  is  he  of  either 
joy  or  sorrow ;  his  lightest  touch  produces  change. 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

Quarrel  with  him  as  we  may,  no  one  in  Mr.  Fitz-Poodle's  household 
would  be  likely  to  object  to  the  change  which  he  wrought  there  in  little 
more  than  twenty -four  hours  firom  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  abrupt 
departure  for  Canterbury.  It  was  just  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  and  her  cousin — having  once  more 
lisited  half  the  shops  in  London — were  sitting  in  the  library  by  firelight, 
waiting  for  letters  oy  the  day-mail.  Adela,  whose  thoughts  insensibly 
assumed  a  gloomier  complexion  as  the  moment  of  expectation  drew  near, 
had  fallen  into  the  train  by  which  she  first  startled  Mn.  fltz-Poodle,  and 
vras  narrating,  as  an  induction,  no  doubt,  to  something  even  less  pleasant, 
the  delectable  history  of  Gilles  Garnier,  the  notorious  loup-garon  who 
was  executed  for  lycanthropy  at  Ddle,  in  the  year  1574,  when  the 
*^  visitors'  bell**  was  rung  violently,  a  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  hall  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately,  the  library-door  flew  open,  and  more  than  one 
person  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  foces,  but 
Mrs.  Fitz-Poodle  had  no  difficulty  in  reoc^ising  her  husband's  voice: 

•*  Where  are  you,  Eliza  ?  Oh,  here  I  I  hope  we're  in  time  for  dinner. 
Fve  brought  an  unexpected  guest.  It's  all  right,  dearest — too  long  a 
story  to  tell  just  now — let  me  introduce  my  Mend — don't  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  dark  and  salute  the  wrong  person,  Arthur — ^hal  ha!  ha  I — 
Mrs.  Pitz-Poodle,  this  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Mervyn,  of  the  20th  Dragoons — 
Miss  Cunninghame,  I  thimc  this  gentleman  is  known  to  you  already  P 

As  a  spasmodic  novel-writer  would  say :  ''  A  foint  sliriek  was  heard, 
and  the  next  moment  Adela  would  have  follen  to  the  ground  if  Arthur 
Mervyn  had  not  rushed  forward  and  caught  her  fEunting  form  in  his 
arms.^ 

Preston  salts,  eau-de-Cologne,  and — and  a  few  tender  whispers,  ren- 
dsfed  the  teM0at#<^  revival  quite  per&et  It  it  searedy  neeetsary  to  say 
that  Mr.  Fiti-Poodle  promised  '<to  make  Hung*  i^oamt"  to  Arthur 
Mervyn  and  Adda  Cunningfaame,  or  that  he  kept  his  vrord. 

When  Adela  Cunninghame  retired  to  rest  that  nighty  her  last  words 


<<  That  I  shouldjhave  taken  that  dear,  kind,  good  Fits-Poodk  for  a 
weh^wolf.     Thank  Heavw,  I  Dinger  told  £lwr 
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IN  SEBASTOPOL. 

OoB  readers  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  title  of  the  present  paper  : 
it  is  not  a  description  of  the  doings  of  the  Allies  since  they  have  so 
gloriously  seized  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tauric  stronghold  :  the  book 
we  propose  to  review  was  written  during  that  period  of  doubt  and  de- 
spondency, when  the  stubborn  resistance  afforded  by  the  Russians  had 
induced  all  but  the  most  sanguine  to  believe  in  the  invincibility  of  our 
enemy  when  ensconced  behind  stone  walls,  and  having  a  convenient 
outlet  by  which  to  escape,  in  the  event  of  any  untoward  accident.  Still, 
it  is  a  work  possessing  some  considerable  amount  of  interest,  containing'  as 
it  does  an  account  of  the  leaguer  of  Sebastopol,  written  by  a  Germaa 
doctor  in  the  Russian  service,*  and  we  purpose  to  make  a  few  extracts 
which  may  serve  to  throw  some  additional  tight  on  the  earlier  circum- 
stances of  the  siege. 

At  the  period  when  the  report  spread  that  the  Allies  had  disembarked 
on  the  Crimean  shore,  there  was  a  sore  panic  among  the  defenders  of 
their  fatherland.  Within  Sebastopol  the  dancing-rooms  in  the  Kara- 
belnaia  were  deserted,  song  and  jest  had  died  away  on  the  lips  of  the 
pallid  and  affrighted  townsmen.  In  September,  1854,  although  Sebas- 
topol was  reearaed  as  unassailable  from  the  sea,  still  the  greatest  danger 
threatened  tne  town  from  the  land  side,  for  the  fortifications  to  the  north 
only  consisted  of  Fort  Sevaranaya,  and  the  recently  commenced  en- 
trenched camp,  while  on  the  south  the  only  defences  were  the  town  wall, 
a  few  isolated  towers,  and  various  earthworks.  Such  was  the  position  of 
affidrs,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  townspeople  walked  moodily  up 
and  down  the  quays,  in  expectation  of  the  things  that  were  to  come,  and 
lamenting  the  imminent  destruction  of  their  homesteads.  But  the  ex- 
ample given  by  the  army  ought  to  have  dissipated  such  gloomy  thoughts, 
for,  as  our  author  writes,  after  returning  from  an  evening  ifralk  through 
the  town : 

I  am  convinced  that  Menchikoff  and  his  army,  the  sailors  and  marines,  even 
the  townsmen,  are  prepared  for  a  contest  of  life  and  death,  and  that  thev  will 
adhere  to  this  determmation,  until  the  last  bulwark  and  the  last  tower  ot  thia 
hauffhtv  fortress  collapse  above  their  heads.  There  was  action  in  all  I  saw^  a 
feanully  earnest  action;  these  were  not  empty  words  that  I  heard;  they  came 
from  the  heart;  they  expressed  the  deepest,  the  firmest  conviction.  From  the 
general  to  the  drummer,  from  the  admiral  to  the  powder-monkey,  I  believe  not 
one  expects  that  Sebastopol  can  permanentlv  withstand  the  assault  of  a  foe 
having  such  resources  at  ms  command,  but,  lor  iJl  that,  tiiey  are  fixed  on  the 
most  obstinate  resistance.  A  fight  to  the  hilt  of  the  knife !  that  was  the  oath 
which  the  departing  troops  swore  on  their  colours;  tiuit  b  the  one  idea  whidi 
glist^ed  in  every  eye,  or  was  revealed  in  every  action,  and  this  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  so  many  thousands  is  what  caused  such  an  effect  upon  me,  against  wnich 
I  struggled  in  vain,  and  which  causes  me,  against  my  wifi,  to  admire,  and  fear 
for  the  future  of  Europe.  But,  bah !  I  think  that  my  apprehensions  go  too  far. 
After  all,  it  was  just  the  same  here  as  in  any  other  town  menaced  with  bom- 

*  Unter  dem  Doppeladler,  aut  dem  Tagebuche  eines  Dentschen  Arztes  uber 
den  Feldzug  in  der  &rim.    Berlin,  1856.    Ludwig  Baoh. 
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bardment.  Groans  and  lamentationB  echoed  from  all  the  houses :  men,  women, 
children,  laden  with  bedding  and  household  fomitnre,  gaqped  in  breathless 
haste  throi^h  the  streets ;  carriages  were  packed  in  the  courts  or  before  the 
houses,  and  in  the  cellars  the  flashing  of  lights  revealed  that  the  rich  were 
butying  their  treasures  th^.  This  rough,  drunken  mob,  with  its  remi- 
niscences of  Moscow,  and  its  threats  of  nre  and  murder,  is,  after  all,  more 
ridiculous  than  terrible ;  for  in  this  country  nothing  is  done  save  by  authority, 
and  for  the  execution  of  these  insane  dreams  Menchikoff  must  hare  decided 
on  acting  like  Eostopchin.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  would  the  emperor  allow 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  his  empire  P  I  do  not  believe  it: 
still,  he  is  a  perfect  man,  a  thorough  Russian,  ana,  if  he  willed  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  on  his  mere  order  these  well-to-do  bourgeois  would  remove,  without 
delay,  without  complaint,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  these  furious  bands  would  be  the  first  io  throw  the  firebrands 
into  their  own  cabins.  The  question  of  meum  and  tuum,  which  possesses  such 
immense  importance  in  Europe,  scarcely  exists  in  Russia:  all  the  rektions  here 
are  so  opposed  to  European  conditions,  that  no  parallel  is  posnble  between 
them,  ana  that  which  appears  monstrous  and  impossible  of  execution  in  the 
civilised  states  of  the  West,  seems  in  this  country  so  natural  and  self-evident 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  only  require  a  nod  from  the  Czar  to  convert  a  terrestrial 
paradise  into  a  howling  desert,  and  a  flourishing  town  into  a  smoking  pile 
of  ashes. 

^  Our  author  was  ordered  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  Prinoe  Menchi- 
kofiTs  annj,  and  consequently  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  the  banks  of 
the  Alma.  Amon^^  the  troops  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
there  would  be  an  engafi;ement,  and  that  it  would  end  unfortunately  for 
the  Russians.  The  soldiers  had  received  the  most  outrageous  reports  oi 
the  fearful  fire-anns  of  the  Allies.  For  instance^  the  story  circulated 
that  the  English  possessed  rockets,  a  single  one  of  which  by  its  un- 
extinguishable  fire  would  prostrate  whole  battalions^  and  carried  vrith 
them  steam-^uns,  which  spread  a  leaden  shower  for  miles  around  inces- 
santly. Wiui  such  feelings  the  Russian  army,  amounting,  according  to 
our  author,  to  not  quite  24,000  men,  prepared  to  receive  the  foe.  The 
result  we  all  know,  and  our  author  with  the  remains  of  the  army  found 
themselves  once  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Sebastopol. 

When  the  English  and  French  be^;an  to  take  up  their  present  position,  there 
were  many  smi^  and  rubbing  of  hands  at  our  head-quarters,  and  I  almost 
fancy  that  they  fell  into  a  trap  ledd  for  them  during  their  inarch  thither.  I  can 
assert  almost  confidently  that  the  enemy's  generals  would  sooner  have  attained 
their  object,  if  they  had  made  their  attack  on  the  north  instead  of  the  south 
side ;  for  the  latter  is  the  face  of  the  fortress,  while  the  former  b  onl^  defended 
landwards  by  Fort  Severanaya,  situated  near  the  sea,  which  is  too  isolated  to 
resist  any  lengthened  siege,  and,  secondly,' does  not  sufficiently  protect  the  town 
and  hav^  to  prevent  both  from  being  liombarded  from  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bay.  The  utter  want  of  water  and  the  difficulty  of  msdntaining 
the  communication  with  the  fleet  were  certainly  weighty  reasons  against  the 
commencement  of  operations  on  this  side,  but  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol  there 
is  no  superabundance  of  water,  and  the  only  remaimng  advantage,  that  of  easier 
communication  with  the  ships,  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  road 
oonnecting  Eupatoria. 

The  Russians  displayed  marvellous  activity  in  preparing  the  defences 
of  the  southern  side,  and  by  the  time  the  English  and  French  batteries 
were  in  position,  immense  lines  of  defence  were  drawn  from  the  Aqueduct 
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i»  Cape  Ckjiwwi,  mA  annd  wib  the  gam  of  Am  dinmiiled 
mnoma^g  to  aove  tlum  lour  hundfed  in  iranrfMr*  At  ^e  Mmie  !■■%  • 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wires  and  children,  had  bees 
eiqpelled  the  town.  During  the  first  bombardment  Adnnral  KonSoff 
was  killed  in  Bastion  No.  3,  and  in  him  Russia  lost  one  of  her  moat 
hofiefcil  oflGbars.  The  loss  of  the  Bmsians  was  Tery  considerable,  bdng 
at  die  rate  of  fi^  to  six  bandied  jmt  diam.  When  the  bombaidaQont 
aeastd  fer  a  time,  tlM  RniiianH  amused  themseUes  with  bnating  «p  the 
&ig^wh  in  thor  trenches  hj  night,  in  which,  however,  iimj  gmetallj 
came  off  bnt  badly.  At  last  General  liprandi  eame  up,  and  ereipr  aign 
was  visible  that  txie  Russians  were  preparing  for  a  great  battle  m  ^n 
field.  The  Russian  army  was,  at  this  time,  very  strong ;  amounting  in 
all  to  between  70,000  and  80,000  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  could  be 
employed  in  the  intended  engagement  Other  methods  were  used  tD 
euke  the  martial  spint  of  the  soldierB. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  the  two  vounger  sons  of  the  Emperor,  the  Grand 
IDukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  arrivea  from  Petersburg  to  be  preeeat  at  ths 
intended  battle.  There  are  great  rejdcmge  in  the  camp  and  the  town,  and  we 
heard  scarcely  anything  spoken  of  but  the  indubitable  annihilation  or  capture  cf 
the  entire  hostile  force — surely  a  si^  how  greatly  the  temper  of  the  troops  hss 
duuiiged  sinoe  the  first  rumour  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  how  im- 
measuEably  superior  our  troops  now  think  themselves  to  the  once  so  greatly 
Isared  Allies.  At  the  present  moment  the  strangest  things  are  going  on  among 
us.  The  prayiiig  and  consecration  of  the  troops  alternates  with  the  exercise  m 
the  fighting  posiFions,  which  the  Emperor  has  recently  insisted  on  his  generals 
attending  to,  and  with  which  they  hope  to  astonish  the  enemy  next  day.  Them 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  three  or  four  of  them,  both  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
«eeording  to  the  assurance  of  our  officers,  ihiai  employment  renders  the  RuBsias 
amy  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  On  the  battle-field  I  only  saw  tinm 
eaoe  enmdc^^ed— by  our  hnasais  at  Balaklava,  and  then  with  a  most  im&vourahb 
GBBult,  and  GD.  the  exercising-ground  the  experiments  end  with  the  moat  hopeless 
oonfusion—bat  I  understand  too  little  about  the  affair  to  permit  myself  a  judg- 
ment as  to  their  value.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  great  Russian  passion 
^-drinking— is  not  forgotten,  and  there  is  much  politicising,  from  the  staff  down 
to  the  private.  Generally  at  the  end  of  these  conversations  the  whole  worid  is 
cot  up  into  little  pieces,  and  given  to  each  brave  Russian  soldier  as  a  revnd  of 
merit ;  for  whoi  the  enemies  on  the  rooks  above  have  been  driven  into  the  aeS| 
fiarope  will  he  q>en  to  the  viators,  and  nothing  can  prevent  their  onwani 
progress.  On  the  evening  prior  to  the  battle  of  Alma  I  h&ud  no  such  tift«"t*»"y 
aadyet  the  men  then  were  not  less  decided  on  an  obstinate  fight.  In fact»7 
almost  fancy  that  the  Russians  can  endure  danger  and  misfbrtane  better  thaa 
geodlortane. 


How  cutting  to  Rusnan  vantty  nraat  have  been  the  resoH  of  all  tihis 
empty  boasting  I  The  preparations  were  made  for  the  battle  of  Inkermaa, 
aad But  we  must  quote  our  author's  own  words : 

A  prettr  story,  by  Heavens !  Here  I  he  wounded  in  nj  own  koaretto,  vi 
Aat  would  be  nothmg,  but  I  am  certain  a  good  third  of  our  anny  ace  kiUed  or 
wounded,  and--we  are  utterly  defeated.  I^ !  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  masL 
Beaten,  after  lack  had  done  everything  for  us  which  we  could  leasonaUjeomeat 
— beatea,  in  spite  of  the  herobm  of  our  sohiiers— beaten,  while  we  alr^sdyiiad 
the  victory  in  our  own  hands.  And  why  beaten?  Because,  at  the  decisive  moment^ 
instead  of  giving  the  enemy  the  amp  de  ffrace,  nearly  an  hour  was  expended  im 
pariialfy  frmtkss  attempts  to  restore  oar  famom  fightii^  poiitMNM.   Soatkast 
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it  ii<«aid  here,  for  in  the  ram  and  mist  which  lasted  Beu^y  the  whole  fbrenooD| 
QBoh  only  saw  what  took  place  close  b^  hun,  and  that  hardlj  aecuratdv.  StOl 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  pause  in  oar  operations  took  place  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  not  less  a  fact  that  our  defeat  commenced  with  it.  ...  I  hare 
been  shot  throoKh  ^  thigh ;  and  if  my  serrant  luid  not  picked  me  np  and 
bron^t  me  hi,  Ishonld  have  died  on  the  battle-fiekl,  like  so  maaj  more  of  our 

Bat  the  day  of  Inkerroan  was  fated  t»  h»ve  mott  unple— mi  reenlts  ibr 
cmr  Miihor;  fat,  in  tlM  first  place,  his  womd  was  maok  moie  eevere  than 
be  •!  fini  ftMcied;  and,  teeondlj,  tUi  wowid  served  m  aa  eaeuae  for  hii 
uwewal  eaemies  to  aeense  ham  <k  neglect  of  hie  duties.  Thej  said  that 
he  had  venlured  too  &r  into  danger,  and  alleged  that  his  being  wounded 
WW  tbe  proziinate  eaoee  of  so  many  ^sabled  Riusians  Ming  inSo  the 
bMids  of  tbe  onemj.  Tbe  £sot  of  our  doetor  being  a  foreigner  rendered 
Um  a  fa— ns  seapegosl,  and  as  tbe  generals  were  siud  to  be  fWioui 
ngainek  bin,  not  one  of  bis  friends — in  ikne  tmo  Russian  &shioii^«^roQld 
pay  bim  a  visit  on  bis  tiek  bed.  Tbo  only  person  fiftithlid  to  bim  was  hk 
■srvnwti  Ivan,  a  Zaporogian,  whom  he  bad  been  eoostantly  panisbtng  for 
dronkenness,  and  who  seemed  to  grow  tbe  more  attacked  tbe  more  bo 
was  beaten.  He  brought  in  all  the  news  from  tbe  town  or  eamp,  or  else 
tboy  pkyed  eardi  together;  when  tired  of  ^lis,  Ivan  would  tell  long 
eteties  ahoot  his  Zaporogian  borne,  and  the  battles  of  bis  eoantrymen 
with  tbo  wild  Cborai,  tbeir  eternal  foes.  Lastly,  tbe  follow  bad  die 
faloaUo  talent  of  sending  the  author  to  deep  at  any  boor  of  the  day  or 
night  by  singing  bis  monotonoos  Cossaok  songs,  aeoompanying  them  on 
bis  setf*made  mandoHne.  About  this  ^me,  too,  tbe  great  storm  began, 
wfaiob  was  Ao  prelnde  of  oar  winter  misfortunes. 

Since  yesterdir^  evening  the  wind  has  been  blowing,  as  if  it  would  tear  up  the 
old  dtv  of  Sebastopol  from  its  foundations  and  hurl  it  into  the  sea ;  and  it  the 
faiy  of  the  humeane  ceases  for  a  moment,  it  rains  so  violently  that  it  seems  ss  if 
all  the  ahuoes  of  heaven  were  openod  aimnltanaoasly,  and  a  new  dekge  were 
commencing.  The  mist,  which  in  these  latitudes  accompanies  the  stom^  ii  so 
dense,  that  at  mid-dav  I  can  hardly  write  with  a  candle.  Even  our  lasaretto 
inapector,  a  surgeon  who  has  grown  old  and  grey  on  board  the  Bkck  Sea  fleet, 
assured  me  just  now  that  he  had  only  seen  such  a  storm  twice  or  thrice  dunne 

his  thirty  years  of  service If  I  were  Prince  Menchikoff,  1 

would  take  advantage  of  this  outbreak  of  the  elements  to  make  a  sudden  attack 
OB  iAke  enenty,  for  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  to  take  them  unawares 
will  never  oecur ;  and  during  the  eoumsion  whieh  most  inevitidily  prevail  in  the 
enemy's  liiMa,  suoh  a  surprise  would  produoe  the  most  favourable  results.  But 
here  every  one  has  got  his  head  under  the  blankets,  and  no  one  thioks  that  he 
ought  to  exploiter  the  assistance  the  weather  has  so  beneficently  offered  us. 

To^iay  the  Sim  shines  again,  while  yesterday  the  storm  hovied 

evan  more  forionsly  than  en  the  18th.  For  nearly  a  week,  then,  God  had  delivered 
oar  enemy  into  our  hands,  and-*naihing-«absolutely  notiiing  was  done  to  eaqkf 
this,  fovooraUe  ehanee.  The  reports  about  sallies  on  the  17th  and  18th  are 
anite  nnfofunded ;  not  a  single  gan.  has  been  spiked  in  the  tronohes,  nor  has  ai^ 
l^ght  worth  mentioBing  taken  pbee  with  the  enemy  during  that  period.  Aeoor£> 
btt  to  the  usual  custom  at  hctftdniuarters,  one  lays  the  bUme  or  this  ni^)ardoa» 
aUe  nsgleet  on  the  other;  but  the  reason  is,  that  Crinoe  Menchikoff  is  ill  from 
his  woimd  received  at  Varna,  and  which  has  hrdcen  out  afra^  and  henee  eao 
ao  longer  mspeot  and  direct  everything  himself. 

In  Sebastopol  it  was  rumoured  that  Mencbikoff*8  wound  was  of  more 
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recent  date.  Hie  story  ran  that  the  prince,  dorinff  a  rerj  haazdow 
period  of  d^e  battle  of  Inkerman,  was  wounded  in  the  nde  bj  a  spent 
ball ;  that  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  his  wound  during  the  battle^ 
for  fear  of  dispiriting  <&e  solcuers,  and  remained  on  the  field  till  the  last 
moment  The  result  was  that  the  wound  grew  greatly  inflamed,  and 
kept  the  commander-in-chief  chained  to  a  sick  bed  for  a  long  period^ 
while  his  presence  was  most  necessary. 

About  this  time,  too,  our  author  was  agun  reoeiyed  into  fayoor,  for 
the  risits  he  receiyed  were  unintermittent,  and  eyery  one  was  xeakms  U> 
display  his  sympathy  with  him.  It  appeared  that,  in  the  preliminaiy 
examination  as  to  his  conduct,  it  was  proyed  that  he  had  received  hi» 
wound  just  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  moment  when  he  waa 
urging  by  his  personal  example  the  ambulances  to  go  forwszd  and  pick 
up  the  wounded.  Now,  our  author's  impression  had  always  been  that  be 
receiyed  his  wound  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  smte 
of  Prince  Menchikoff ;  but  as  at  least  twenty  persons  all  swore  to  the 
hat  before  the  committee,  the  doctor  could  not  possibly  think  of  branding 
so  many  men  as  guilty  of  a  fiedsehood. 

'V^ter  at  length  set  in ;  the  deep  snow  lay  in  the  valleys ;  and  the 
icy  north  wind  swept  over  the  barren,  inhospitable  plateau,  on  whidi 
the  Allies  were  still  encamped  under  canvas  tents,  or  even  in  the  opoi 
ur.  How  high  the  need  must  have  grown  in  this  once  so  prond  and 
abundantly  provided  army  was  seen  by  the  numerous  deserters,  who 
frequently  came  in  to  the  Russian  advanced  posts  in  piquets,  and  by  the 
suiUien  cheeks  and  torn  uniforms  of  the  prisoners  who  were  brought  in. 
As  our  author  writes  :  *'  These  wretched  men  could  not  find  words  to 
describe  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  camp,  and  we 
need  only  pbserve  the  white  trousers  of  the  English  to  find  perfectly 
true  and  explicable  all  they  narrate  about  the  disorder,  neglect,  and  ex- 
travagance, in  theb  army,  and  the  villanous  robbery  and  unscrupulousnesa 
of  the  purveyors." 

In  &ct,  with  the  experiences  of  1812  before  our  eyes,  it  does  seem  in- 
comprehensible and  madness — and  yet  it  is  the  fact — that  the  English 
troops  landed  in  the  Crimea  without  cloth  trousers,  and  with  only  one 
pair  of  boots ;  and,  until  the  17th  of  January,  1866,  the  commissariat  bad 
not  found  time  to  alleviate  this  evil.  The  Russians  themselves  were 
astounded  at  such  gross  neglect,  and  well  they  might.  But  during 
this  period,  according  to  our  author,  all  was  not  altogether  rosy  in 
Sebastopol. 

It  is  true  that  our  troops  are  suffering  from  no  actual  want,  are  provided 
with  clothing  and  shoes,  and  lodged  in  reasonably  good  quarters,  while  the 
enemy  must  encamp  under  the  oipen  sky ;  bat  this  renders  the  arrangements  at 
head-<][uarter8  all  the  more  unsatisfactory.  Menchikoff  is  still  iU,  and  to  oon^ 
cell  his  condition  from  the  troops,  he  has  been  living  for  some  time  on  board  a 
steamer  in  the  centre  of  the  port.  The  army,  thus  dq>rived  of  its  leader,  is 
camped  in  and  round  Seba8to])Oi;  but  while  no  one  dares  to  int^ere  in  the 
supreme  command,  nothing  is  done  to  take  advantage  of  the  unfavourable 
position  of  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  great  reinforcements  that  have  arrived. 
Since  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in  addition  to  the  troops  at  Perecop,  two  infantry 
divisions  and  the]  third  light  cavahy  division  of  the  third  corps,  tuee  regiments 
of  dragoons,  numerous  irregular  troops,  a  portion  of  the  Caucasian  reserve,  and 
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large  dmsioiis  of  the  reserve  troops,  have  come  np-^to  spend  the  winter  in 
idloiess.  No  attempt  has  been  even  made  on  £apalx>ria»  althongh,  aoocNrding 
to  the  reports  of  all  the  deserters  and  prisoners,  the  Allies  intend  to  land  large 
Indies  ot  troops  before  the  spnnj^,  and  the  results  of  the  first  landing  onght  to 
prescribe  still  greater  caution  with  reference  to  the  second. 

The  obIj  event  worth  mentioning  that  we  find  in  our  author's  work  is 
one  which  has  had  precedents  in  history^  and  which  seems  to  prove  that 
great  events  rarely  occur  without  some  foregoing  sign.  On  the  27th 
February,  and  wiuiout  the  slightest  cause,  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  painted  in  fresco  over  the  doorway  of  the  government  buildingsr, 
together  with  a  laige  portion  of  the  stuccoed  fa9ade,  fell  down.  This 
strange  event  was  regarded  by  the  superstitious  troops  as  an  evil  omen ; 
and  Sie  dergy,  ever  ready  to  promote  superstition,  ordered  fasts  and 
prayers  for  several  days.  Within  ten  davs  the  news  arrived  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  dead !  The  confusion  this  event  produced  in  the 
town  was  unbounded ;  the  troops  were  generally  fearnil  that  an  in- 
glorious truce  would  frustrate  all  their  exertions  for  the  defence  of  Sebas- 
topoL  We  may  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  such  did  not  take  place* 
With  the  death  of  Nicholas,  however,  the  first  volume  of  the  work  we 
have  under  consideration  terminates:  as  soon  as  we  receive  another  in- 
stalment, we  will  nve  our  readers  some  account  of  the  further  progress 
of  affiurs,  as  seen  from  a  Russian  point  of  view. 

But  the  extracts  we  have  made  indubitably  furnish  material  for  much 
earnest  reflection.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Russians  were  very 
glad  to  find  that  we  changed  our  tactics,  and  invested,  or  rather 
attempted  to  invest,  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  instead  of  attacking  it 
in  a  more  dangerous  part  It  may,  consequently,  be  presumed  that  the 
south  side  was  regarded  as  a  means  towards  an  end  by  the  Russians,  and 
while  we  were  engaged  in  attacking  a  series  of  detached  forts,  defended 
by  hastily  thrown  up  earthworks,  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  strengthen  that  portion  of  Sebastopol  in  which  they  recognised 
their  weakness.  The  entire  conduct  of  the  Russians  during  the  war  has 
proved  that  they  gain  everything  by  delay  ;  their  resources,  though  im- 
mense, are  not  immediate,  and  the  great  thing  they  require  is  time  to 
develop  those  resources.  The  main  question  is,  then,  How  have  they 
employed  the  eleven  months  of  the  siege  ?  Have  they  staked  everything 
on  the  defence  of  the  southern  side  of  Sebastopol,  or  have  they  thoroughly 
taken  advantage  of  the  interval,  which  found  them  unprepared  to  suc- 
cessfully defy  a  land  force,  in  strengthening  that  portion  of  Sebastopol 
which  they  confessed  to  themselves  was  the  most  assailable,  and  which 
they  strove  to  save  by  the  unparalleled  resistance  they  have  afforded  to 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Allies  ?  These  are  considerations  which 
demand  careful,  and  above  all,  unbiassed  attention. 

We  own  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  unpalatable  task,  at  a  moment  when 
the  cry  is  rife  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  that  <'  Sebas- 
topol nas  fallen,"  to  attempt  any  refutadon  of  such  a  gratulatory  belief. 
But  Amicus  Plato,  magis  amica  Veritas !  We  wish  heartily  that  we 
could  join  in  such  a  cry,  that  we  could  believe  that  the  great  question 
has  been  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  hold  ourselves 
akx>f  firom  that  feeling,  which  renders  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  and 
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eonfiMi  oar  diahelirf  in  the  Mductba  of  SehtstopoL  A  &w  oalm  i 
tions  will  Drobably  ndiifie  our  rotdon  to  ovevooae  ihmt  ieeUngs  of  o«b* 
ng«d  pride  and  heor  with  im,  wliile  we  etme,  honeetlj,  mi  in  no 
BuMian  epirit,  to  ehow  tliat  hitherto  only  half  the  task  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  in  humbling^  Ae  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea  has  been  per- 
fimned. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  nege  of  Sahastopol  wai  nndertako^ 
ac^  probably,  unnaraUeled  in  history ;  the  only  instance  which  bears  a 
reaemblanoe--ana  that  a  Tery  partial  one — wae  the  position  assumed  by 
Gustarus  Addphus,  when  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nureinbei)|^ 
and  Wallenstein  entrenched  himself  close  by.  The  Swed%  wearied  of 
inactivity,  at  last  determined  on  the  assault,  but,  despite  his  heroic  effortSy 
was  compelled  to  succumb.  We  have  been  more  fortunate;  we  haT» 
fitfced  the  Russian  entrenchments,  tenfold  more  power&l  than  those  of 
Wallenstein,  and  we  have  compelled  the  foe  to  evacuate  his  position.  But 
here  the  resemblance  ceases.  Had  Gustavus  oompelled  Wallenstein  to 
give  up  his  entrenchments,  and  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  amra^ 
the  blow  could  hanre  been  followed  up  at  once,  the  scattered  legions  would 
have  been  pursued,  and  the  resources  of  Ferdinand  crippled.  At  Sebas- 
topol,  however,  the  circumstances  were  very  different;  GortscbakoTs 
lines  were  forced,  and  then,  and  not  until  theo,  the  Russians  retreated  to 
a  second  fortified  camp,  superior  in  strength  to  the  fira^  and  having  a 
covering  army  to  prevent  a  pursuit 

Much  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  fact  that  Gortschakof  so  auddeoly 
gave  up  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  and  threw  away  all  those  costlf 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  a  house-to  Jiouse  resistance  i  bidt 
we  think  diat  he  acted  in  the  only  manner  left  him,  if  he  preferred  the 
welfare  of  his  fatherland  to  the  doubtful  glory  of  having  his  name  en- 
lolled  in  history  as  that  of  a  man  who  uselessly  wasted  life  for  the  banen 
hcsiour  of  resisting  to  the  uttermost  Hia  calculations  had  evidently  been 
made  with  the  utmost  degree  of  nrecision :  he  was  prepared  to  hold  die 
sooth  side  as  long  as  the  key  of  his  poution  was  untaken  ;  he  wae  con* 
scions  that  this  must  be  only  a  work  of  time,  and  that  the  Fnacb  muat 
eventually  become  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  he  had  adopted  all 
Ids  measures  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event  The  result  we  have  seen. 
Afier  an  obttmate  resistanoe^  finding  that  his  troops  were  unable  longer 
to  vrithstaud  the  impetuous  onslaughts  of  the  French,  who  bravely  re- 
turned six  times  to  the  charge,  and  fearinff  lest  the  fire  of  the  Alliea 
might  destroy  his  only  hope  of  salvation — we  floating  raft  bridge  vrhich 
he  nad  built  to  pursue  his  communication  with  the  north  bank — he  did 
not  wait  till  the  French  had  been  able  to  bring  the  guns  of  the  Malakhof 
into  play  upon  the  devoted  town,  but  saved  his  troops  during  the  night 
by  a  retreat  to  a  position  where  he  expected  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
bold  out  until  reinforcements  arrived,  or  an  honourable  capitulation  might 
ensure  the  personal  safety  of  the  troops  entrusted  to  his  command. 

What  may  be  the  results  of  this  movement  it  is  of  coune  impoesibU 
to  foceteL  The  north  side  may  yield  immediately  afler  the  Tchemaj^ 
has  been  passed,  and  the  Russian  covering  army  beaten,  as  it  will  inevi- 
tably be,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  victory-flushed  troops  of  the 
Allies.    There  is  one.pomt,  however,  in  wiudi  we  think  too  much  r' 
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has  been  laid — ^namelj,  that  the  Russians  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  want  of  provisions.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  Russians  would 
have  negleoled  sndi  an  important  pointi  if  we  may  judge  from  the  caution 
they  have  hitherto  displayed.  During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  they 
have  ooeupied  tibe  greatoir  pcnrtion  of  the  Czimaa,  aeom-produeing  comi« 
tuy,  and  we  Me  no  reason  wky  they  should  not  Iwre  harrosted  their  etajga 
me  year  as  well  as  in  any  preceding  years. 

The  object  we  designed  in  these  lemarks  must  not  be  mistaken :  ira 
irisked  to  prepafe  omr  countrymen  £:>r  Ibe  possibili^  that  Sebastopol 
mnld  not  be  l^izs  ao  ipeedHy  as  tfiey  may  Aare  anttoipated.  But  ira 
weald  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  express  a  doubt  about  our  eventual  sno- 
eeas ;  that  is  as  certain  as  that  Euaria  will  descend  from  her  proud  pon* 
tion  as  a  first-rate  power,  and  be  exposed  in  all  har  ghaady  nudity,  as  a 
flava^e  coquette  who  has  impudently  attempted  to  assume  the  graces  of 
oiviliaatiQn,  and  strxvan  to  hide  the  corroding  ulcer  by  an  unlimited  sup- 
nly  of  the  ooaraest  paint.  But  to  attain  tins  pobt  much  has  yet  to  ba 
done.  We  must  not  forget  diat  the  conqueat  of  Sebastopol  is  Imt  a 
neaaa  to  an  end,  and  we  must  not  fall  into  tne  snare  in  which  we  so  wilU 
iagly  lat  ourselTes  be  entrapped,  that  it  is  generons  to  help  a  frdlen  foa 
to  rise.  The  ttory  of  the  Irishman  involuntarily  ocean  to  us,  who,  afUr 
A. great  display  of  strength,  eventually  got  his  adversary  down,  and  Ml 
vpon  him.  A  iiyftander,  anxious  for  fair  play,  told  Him  to  let  his  pros- 
trate be  liae  and  renew  tlM  aontest,  aosor^ung  to  the  rules  of  the  ring; 
bat  to  diis  Paddy  strenuously  olnected.  ^  Anrah  I"  says  he^  <<  if  you'd 
had  the  trouble  I've  had  to  get  him  down,  you  wouldn  t  ha  afitar  letting 
him  get  up  again  so  aisily/' 


MTJ8IC    AND    SONG. 

Br  J.  E.  CABPBHTBB. 

Lbt  music  and  B(mg  be  our  pastime  to-night, 

How  few  are  the  moments  in  life  we  can  apar^. 
There's  time  enough  yet  for  an  hour  of  delignt. 

Then  wl^  shomd  not  music  and  song  have  a  share? 
Tis  true  that  time  flies  when  we're  faappv  and  gi^. 

While  care  will  the  weariest  hoars  prolong, 
But  do  we  not  fly  from  our  troubles  awi^ 

In  ev'iy  bright  moment  ihafa  given  to  aoogf 

Let  mnaic  and  song  bid  each  bosom  to  glow, 

That  amQe  may  be  false  that  is  kindled  by  wise. 
But  when  from  our  lips  the  sweet  melodies  flow, 

The  mind  lights  the  brow  with  ezprsssioa  divine. 
•Hsai^  still  teilwihat  life's  bat  aapan. 

Is  there  one  who'd  not  wish  ev'iy  joy  to  prolong  f 
We  must  all  have  our  griefa-^but  reaiettif  yon  oai^ 

The  moments  devoted  to  music  aaa  song. 
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ANOTHER  PASSAGE  IN  A  DARK  STOET. 

I  doh't  know  how  oyer  I  came  to  take  apon  myself  to  write  tUi 
passmg  history;  and  I  wish  I  had  not  done  so:  for  I  am  but  a  poor 
scribe,  and  have  no  talents  for  such  woric.  In  the  school  which  I  and  my 
aster  Lucy  kee{s  all  the  learned  duties  fedl  to  her,  and  the  ladies  wlio 
live  with  us  as  teachers.  I  do  but  look  after  the  comforts  of  the  childrm, 
and  sit  amount  them  in  the  afternoon,  and  place  their  sewing,  and  none 
them  when  wey  are  ill :  and  for  the  last  year  or  two,  since  that  great 
shook  came  upon  us,  I  have  not  been  well,  and  my  spirits  have  be- 
come uneven,  and  I  fear  our  youthful  inmates  find  me  now  but  a  dull 
companion. 

It  was  a  great  shock,  a  fearful  shock ;  and  though  I  am  but  a  weak^ 
timid  woman,  the  bravest  and  boldest  would  have  found  it  so^  had  it 
hXlen  on  them.  I  had  come  up  from  Middlebury,  where  I  had  been 
visiting  Mary,  my  married  sbter,  leaving  her  nicely  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  illness.  It  was  on  the  Monday,  and  we  got  home  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  say  "  we,"  for  I  had  brought  Mary's 
second  daughter  up  with  me,  little  Frances,  a  child  of  twelve  years.  And 
the  next  morning,  the  very  next,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  there  came  a 
letter  to  say  that  my  dear  sister  Mary  was  dead — had  died  from  p<Hsoo. 

I  went  down  by  the  first  train  that  started,  after  I  could  get  to  the 
Paddington  station,  and  reached  Middlebury  late  in  the  evening.  I 
found  it,  alas !  too  true.  My  ill-fated  sister  was  lying  on  the  bed  where 
I  had  left  her,  the  previous  morning,  getting  well :  but  now  she  was  cold 
and  lifeless,  and  her  unoffending  spirit  had  passed  into  a  better  world. 
She  was  not  so  old  as  me  by  many  years,  and,  since  die  death  of  our 
mother,  I  had  looked  upon  her  like  a  daughter. 

It  was  a  case  involved  in  mystery.  The  nurse,  who  attended  on  my 
rister,  had  gone  down  to  her  (unner,  leaving  a  glass  of  toast-and-water 
by  the  bed-side.  Some  poison  was  introduced  into  this  toast-and-wat» 
during  the  nurse's  absence,  and  my  poor  Mary  drank  of  it,  and  died. 
It  was  a  new-fashioned  pobon ;  or  perhaps  it  only  sounded  so  to  my 
simple  ears ;  they  called  it  strychnia.  Dr.  Goring,  Mary's  husband,  kept  a 
phial  of  it  down  stairs  in  his  surgery,  but  whether  what  was  put  into  the 
toast-and-water  was  taken  from  that,  or  not,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Dr.  Goring  thought  the  phial  had  not  been  touched,  for  the  stopper  was 
tied  down,  with  the  leather  over  it,  just  as  usual.  Some  persons,  I  be- 
lieve, doubted  Matthew  Goring  himself,  but  I  did  not.  Ue  had  been. 
sittbg  in  the  summer-house  in  tiie  garden,  smoking,  the  whole  time  of 
the  nurse's  absence,  and  he  could  not  have  gone  into  the  house  witho«it 
the  servants  seeing  and  hearing  him,  for  they  were  at  dinner  before  the 
kitchen  window,  which  looked  on  to  the  garden.  Not  for  that  did  I 
believe  him  to  be  innocent,  but  because,  to  commit  a  cruelty  or  a  crime, 
was  foreign  to  Matthew's  nature.  The  servants  never  left  the  kitchen, 
so  it  could  have  been  none  of  them,  and  my  eldest  niece,  Mary,  and  littie 
Jane,  were  in  the  nursery  at  the  top  of  tiie  house :  thet/f  innocent  chil- 
dren, would  not  poison  tiieir  dear  mother.  The  governess,  Miss  Howard^ 
was  shut  up  in  the  dming-room,  whose  door  was  near  to  that  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  nurse  and  servants  said  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
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that  she  could  liaye  come  ont,  without  iheir  hearing  her.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  it  was  an  unfa^omable  mystery  1 

/  suspected  Miss  Howard.  It  is  a  cruel  suspicion  to  oonCess  to,  but  I 
did  ;  and  I  have  many  a  time  prayed  to  be  forgiven  if  I  did  her  injustice. 
She  had  li^ed  in  the  family  six  months,  md  that  had  been  six  months 
too  many.  I  think  (and  Heaven  knows  I  don't  judge  by  myself,  though 
I  am  an  old  maid)  that  when  a  woman,  possessing  a  vain,  worldly  dis- 
position, coveting  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  eager  for  their  society — > 
I  think  that  when  a  woman  of  this  restless,  undesirable  nature,  gets  past 
her  thirtieth  year,  without  having  been  made  a  wife,  she  grows  desperate, 
and  cares  little  ^i4iat  havoc  she  makes  in  the  happiness  of  a  man  and 
wife.  As  she  cannot  boast  of  a  husband  herself,  she  desires,  at  least,  to 
obtain  their  admiration  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  It  was  thus— or  I  am 
more  mistaken  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life — ^with  this  governess  of  theirs, 
Miss  Howard.  She  was  thirty-five  years  of  age»  and  a  disappointed 
woman,  so  she  had  been  playing  herself  and  her  charms  off  upon  Dr. 
Goring  all  the  six  months  that  she  had  been  there.  He  was  a  very 
attractive  man,  and  quite  ready  to  meet  her  half-way,  for  he  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  the,  society  of  ladies,  and  had  a  great  propensity  for  a  little 
bit  of  quiet  flirting  with  them — though  I  cannot  but  say  he  was  ever  a 
tender  nusband  to  my  poor  sister.  What  he  saw  in  Miss  Howard  to 
admire,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  he  saw  anything :  but  my  belief  is,  that 
if  a  blackamoor  in  petticoats,  with  yellow  eyes  and  green  teeth,  were  to 
hazard  advances,  some  men  would  be  found  ready  to  make  love  to  her. 
I  once  heard  it  remarked  that  Miss  Howard  was  a  ''  gentleman's  beauty  :** 
perhaps  so ;  I  don't  know  what  their  taste  may  be:  but  then,  how  was  it 
that  never  a  one  had  come  forward  to  secure  the  beauty  for  his  own 
property?  She  was  a  quiet,  pale  thing,  with' an  expression  in  her  dark 
eyes  that  I  did  not  like,  a  retiring  manner,  and  a  voice  whose  tones  could 
be  moulded  into  various  keys  of  sofbiess,  so  as  to  suit  any  hearer.  It 
was  astonishing  the  amount  of  flirtation  she  could  get  through,  with 
those  apparently  innocent  ways  and  subdued  voice.  But  what  did  she 
really  care  for  Matthew  Goring,  though  she  .did  lay  herself  out  to  win 
Us  ntvour,  regardless  of  the  f(^ing8  of  his  wife?  Not  a  bit  more  than 
she  cared  for  me.  For  you  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  when  a 
woman  has  lived  half  her  span  of  life,  her  dream  of  love  has  long  been 
over.  She  was  the  first  to  draw  him  into  the  flirtation,  and  pretty  deep 
they  carried  it.  I  was  indignant  when  I  detected,  during  thi^  first  visit 
of  mine,  what  was  going  on,  and  the  more  so  when  I  found  my  sister's 
eres  were  also  open  to  it.  I  gave  Miss  Howard  notice  to  quit,  in  my 
SDter^s  name,  and  made  them  promise  to  put  Mary  and  little  Jane  to 
school,  and  took,  as  I  said,  Frances  back  with  me.  It  wanted  rather 
more  than  a  fortoight  of  the  time  of  Miss  Howard's  leaving,  when  we 
quitted  Middiebury  for  London ;  and  the  very  day  we  left,  my  suter 
came  by  her  death  in  the  mysterious  manner  I  have  told  you. 

The  coroner^s  inquest,  which  was  held  on  the  Wednesday,  did  hot 
throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  and  on  the  Friday  my  dear  sister  was 
buried.  The  churchyard  was  so  crowded  with  spectators,  that  the 
<dOTgyman  could  scarcely  push  his  way  through  them,  as  he  walked  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin:  and  at  the  conclusion  of  die  service,  as  die 
mourners  were  leaving  the  grave,  a  hiss  arose  £rom  the  crowd — ^diey 
were  hissing  Dr.  Gonng.    He  and  his  two  sons^  Matthew  and  Albei, 
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witb  a  relitiTe  of  oim,  who  Hved  dofwn  in  MicUHeliiHy,  were  ths 
mouTDers,  but  several  friends  had  followed.  Mattbaw  (a  handsoon^ 
siercy  boy  ha  was,  of  fourteen,  very  like  his  father)  had  been  eent  for, 
fiom  sdiooV  to  attend  it.  I  shall  never  forget  poor  Dr.  Goring  wben  lie 
eome  in  from  the  foneraL  The  lads  went  up-stabs,  but  he  came  iaio 
the  darkeiwd  dimng^-fooniy  where  I  was,  and,  throwmg  his  hat  with  its 
long  cn^  stzeamers  on  a  chair,  sat  down  and  sobbed  as  if  Ins  heart 
wov^  break.  I  was  not  crying  then,  myself:  I  think  I  had  cned  so 
much  that  my  eyes,  for  the  moment,  were  drained  dry,  and  I  went  np  to 
him  and  begged  him  to  be  composed.  ^  Hestei^^  he  sobbed,  ^  Hestn^ 
diey  have  Iwen  hissmg  me  at  Mary's  grave !  As  you  stand  tbere^  Imng*, 
it  is  truth." 

^  Who  has  hissed  youP*  I  aiked, 

**  The  mob  in  the  churchyard.  Hey  whispeied  '  Murderer.'  GM 
knows  I  ha^  tl<A  desen^ed  it.  If  my  dear  wife  was  murdered,  it  was 
not  by  me.     I  wonld  have  giyen  my  own  life  to  prolong  hers." 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  talk  just  then,  and  he  grew  composed,  aftar 
a  while,  thoi^;h,  I  must  say,  his  face  was  full  of  snfienng  and  aoirow ;  bat 
at  night,  wh^  the  candles  were  limited  and  we  wer^  again  akme,  tfat 
ihildren  being  in  bed,  I  inquired  what  he  meant  to  da 

<<  In  what  way?"  he  asked. 

**  About  yonr  diiidren,  and  your  housekeeping  mattors.  Who  is  to 
oonduct  your  house  P' 

<'  Oh,  Hester,  I  cannot  think  of  these  things.  They  must  take  tfasir 
chance.  Unices  yoa  can  put  them  on  some  sort  of  footing  before  you  go 
back." 

I  tried  to  do  so.  I  saw  Ifiss  Howard  out  of  the  house  (with  a  tn» 
thanksgiving),  aad  I  establshed  Mary  as  housekeeper.  Though  onfy 
fifteen,  she  was  so  sensible  and  steady  a  giri  that  I  had  no  fear  of  leaviag 
her  as  sndi,  and  ehe  was  to  go  as  morning  piqnl  to  Ifiss  Sherwood's 
adiool  till  her  education  was  completed.  Matdiew  and  Alfoed  wen 
placed,  together,  at  a  less  expensive  establishment  than  the  one  Matthew 
nad  hitherto  been  in,  and  the  little  follow,  John,  who  was  three  yeais 
old,  I  consigned  to  Susan,  a  good,  respectable  servant,  who  undertook 
die  diarge  of  him.  I  woiild  mnre  taken  Jane  bade  with  me,  as  I  had 
taken  Franoss,  bat  Matthew  said  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  wife  and 
children  at  onoe.  Then  I  get  Ma^hew  to  Uy  down  the  cairiage  and  di^ 
charge  two  of  the  servants,  and  malra  a  reduction  in  many  other  wiq% 
for  it  was  only  their  high  rate  of  living  which  had  got.  him  into  debt — 
and  now  my  sister  Mary's  annuity  was  gone.  Altogether,  I  did  what  I 
oould^  and  left  for  hone^  with  many  mvds  of  advice-  to  Mary,  an  is- 
junctbn  to  her  to  wnte  to  me  weekly,  and  a  promise  to  go  down  at 


Which  I  cBd,  gettm^  tbeie  for  Christmassy.  The  two  boya  had 
come  home  for  their  hohdays,  and  were  well,  and  careless  and  happy,  m 
it  is  fit  schoolboya  dioold  be.  Mary  had  grown,  and  was  mudi  improved, 
promising  to  be  as  nioe-looking  as  her  poor  mother.  As  to  my  brodiap- 
m-law,  he  was  quite  himself  agein ;  had  reeoverad  his  spirits,  and  laoghed 
and  talked  as  before.  These  gay  natures  soon  forget  loss  and  aosrow: 
asid  perhaps  it  is  best  the^  shoiald.  One  thing  I  was  giad  to  fibd — thai 
he  had  been' prudent  in  Us  eKpeaditare^  and  was  paying  off  his  debts. 
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One  mornkig^  m  yn  were  teatei  at  breakfSut,  the  eonvenalioii  toraed 
Qpen  a  frieiNl  of  Dr.  Groringfs^  a  sohoolmaBto*,  who  resided  in  Middle- 
bory.  He  had  been  a  widower  some  years,  but  was  now  going  to  be 
salaried  again  to  a  pretty  but  portionlees  girl,  and  the  town  said  it  was 
quite  a  '^  love  aratoh." 

<<  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  been  such  a  fool,"  observed  Dr.  Goring. 

<«In  whatway?**  I  asked. 

'^  When  a  man  marries  in  youth,  he  commonly  marries  for  love,  and 
dnt's  as  it  diould  be;  but  when  he  gets  to  middle  age,  and  wants  a 
second  wife,  he  ought  to  look  out  for  money.  Substance,  not  romance, 
^nld  be  the  motto  then." 

Somehow  I  vras  pleased  to  hear  Matthew  say  that,  but  I  did  not  stay 
to  ask  myself  why  1  was  so.  And,  just  then,  the  aorgery  boy  brought  in 
snote. 

It  was  from  a  Mrs.  Poyntz,  asking  him  to  call  upon  her  in  the  course 
of  the  di^,  as  she  was  not  wc^.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Poyntz  resided  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  their  name  brought  to  my  mind  the  Clutter- 
bucks,  old  friends  of  mine,  who  lived  in  a  &rm-hou8e  close  to  them.  I 
had  not  seen  these  friends  f<nr  nearly  four  years,  and  I  b^an  to  think,  as 
I  sat  at  my  work,  that  I  would  go  out  and  call  upon  Uiem.  It  was  a 
sharp,  frosty  morning,  Iffight  and  oold :  the  two  boys  had  gone  out  to 
slid^  and  I  proposed  it  to  Mary. 

We  found  them  at  home,  Mrs.  Clutterbuek  in  tile  kitdien,  making 
perk-pies.  The  well-appointed,  roomy  M  kitchen,  where  I  had  once, 
when  I  was  a  young  giil,  as  fond  of  frolic  as  the  best  of  them,  revelled 
in  all  the  delights  of  a  harvest-home.  They  wanted  us  to  stay  the  day, 
and  Fanner  Clutterbnok  (he  was  always  a  jdong  man)  hitched  my 
bonnet  off,  for  I  was  sitting  with  the  strings  untied,  and  gave  it  to  hts 
little  grand^Migfater  to  run  away  vrith,  and  hide.  But  we  could  not 
Temain  that  day,  and  fixed  to  go  to  them  another. 

It  was  after  one  whoi  we  Mb  them,  and  we  set  out  to  vralk  fast,  for 
we  dined  at  two.  As  we  turned  into  the  high  road  from  the  lane 
(Clutterbudc's  Lane  it  was  conuaonly  called,  because  it  led  to  noting 
bat  their  house),  I  saw,  about  a  hundred  yards  before  us.  Dr.  (joring, 
walking  towards  Middlebury  by  the  side  of  a  lady. 

**  There's  your  papa,  Mary  I"  I  exclaimed.  *^  He  has  been  up  to  Mrs. 
Fbyati^.     I  wonder  who  it  is  witii  him." 

^  It  is  Miss  Howard,"  replied  my  nieoe. 

I  protest  that  a  cold  will  nn  tfurongh  me^  from  head  to  foot,  when 
I  heard  the  name.  How  came  the  to  be  walking  with  Mattiiew  Goring? 

^Does  Jkfias  Howard  live  in  Middlebury?*'  I  questioned,  when  I  re- 
covtved  myoel£  ^^  When  she  left  us,  she  was  negotiating  for  a  situation 
in  London !" 

^  She  did  not  take  it,"  said  Maiy.  ^  She  has  been  in  Middlebury 
aver  sinoe^  sltaymg  at  bar  aunt^s." 

^  Sir  cat!"  Fm  afraid  I  groaned  to  myself.  **  She  has  sot  her  e^ 
upon  kimy  as  sure  as  my  name's  Hester  Halliwell,  and  she  stays  m 
Middleboiy  to  oatdi  him.     What  does  she  do  ?*  I  adked  aloud. 

^  She  goes  out  as  daily  govemeas,"  replied  Mazy.  **  People  say  she 
wmi  h«ra«mt  quafrel  a  good  deal.** 

1  wml  doBig  at  a  stnppiBg  paee^  ta  eeme  up  with  them.    For  I  tKd 
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not  like  Mary  to  see  her  h&er  bendbg  to  look  in  that  fake  face,  with 
eyery  sentence  he  spoke,  as  if  he  were— courting.  The  word  mnst  oone^ 
though  I  hate  to  write  it. 

Dr.  Goring  was  surprised  to  see  us ;  his  countenance  betrayed  it  She 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  discomposed,  but  greeted  us  with  a  flow  of 
words,  in  her  modulated  yoice. 

'  <<  We  shall  be  late  for  dinner,  Matthew,"  I  observed ;  ^^  we  had  better 
get  on." 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it.  "  Not  at  all  late^''  he  said. 
'^  It  is  only  half-past  one." 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  walk  faster,  or  to  quit  her  side,  and  I  did 
not  choose  to  leave  him  in  her  society.  So  we  slackened  our  pace  to 
theirs ;  and  ^us  it  happened  that  we  were  seen  walking  into  Middlebuiy, 
side  by  side  with  that  woman,  who  may  have  been  the  author  of  Maiy 
Goring's  death. 

She  turned  off,  to  reach  her  aunt's,  before  we  got  to  our  street,  and 
then  I  asked  my  brother-in-law  whatever  brought  him  walking  with 
Miss  Howard. 

''  I  overtook  her  as  I  was  coming  from  Mrs.  Poyntz',"  he  replied,  ^' just 
before  you  came  up  with  us." 

I  could  not  say  anything  to  this ;  for  I  had  no  right  to  dictate  to 
Matthew  Groring  whom  he  should,  or  should  not,  join  in  a  walk  and  talk 
to,  so  I  held  my  peace.  But  I  know  I  was  very  cross  at  the  dinner-table 
afterwards,  sooldmg  Alfred  for  upsetting  the  gravy  upon  the  tabledoth 
— and  the  next  minute  I,  myself,  upset  some  ale. 

When  the  Christmas  holidays  had  expired,  Matthew  and  Alfred  went 
back  to  school,  and  I  returned  home.  I  did  not  go  down  again  at  Mid- 
summer, for  a  pupil  from  India,  of  whom  we  had  entire  charge,  ¥ras  &I1- 
ing  into  delicate  health,  and  the  doctors  ordered  the  sea-side  for  her.  So 
my  aster  Lucy,  who  was  likewise  wanting  a  little  change,  aooompaoied 
her  to  Ramsgate  with  Frances,  and  I  stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
house. 

We  had  resumed  school  about  a  fortnight,  when  I  received  a  letter  bom 
a  friend  at  Middlebury.  The  following  passage  was  in  it :  "Rumour 
says  that  Dr.  Goring  is  about  to  be  married  again  to  his  children's  former 
governess.  Miss  Howard." 

Had  a  serpent  bitten  me  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  injured  me  as  did 
those  startling  words.  They  were  as  I  have  quoted  them,  '^  Rumour 
says,"  but  I  instantly  felt  a  deep,  prophetic  conviction  witlun  me,  that 
Charlotte  Howard  would  inevitably  be  Matthew  Gorine^s  second  wife. 
Could  I  do  any  thmg  to  prevent  it  ?  What  wob  to  be  £me  ?  It  was  a 
union  that  ought  not  to  be :  I  felt  that,  in  my  heart  of  hearts :  a  union 
from  which  no  good  could  come. 

"  Lucy,"  I  sfud  to  my  sister,  after  tormenting  myself  for  four-and- 
twenty  mortal  hours,  neglecting  my  occupations  in  tlie  day^  and  toasbg 
restlessly  on  my  bed  at  night — '<  Lucy,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
down  to  Middlebunr." 

<'  But  think  of  the  inconvenience,  just  astiie  schod  has  begun,  and  we 
with  several  fresh  pupils!"  she  urged.  "H  Matthew  Goring  is  00  oh* 
stinately  soft  as  to  go  and  marry  that  Miss  Howard,  of  all  people  in  the 
worid,  I  should  even  leave  him  to  do  it^  and  to  reap  the  consequences.'' 
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**  So  should  I,  if  it  only  affected  himself/'  I  answered.  ^<  But  to  ^ye 
that  woman  authority  over  Mary's  children !  I  shall  start  hy  to-morrow's 
train,  Lucy,  and  you  must  manage  as  well  as  you  can,  for  a  few  days, 
without  me." 

If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  that  **  few  days"  would  he  many  weeks  ! 

I  did  not  send  word  I  was  coming,  but  went  in  and  surprised  them, 
pouncing  right  upon  my  brother-in-law  in  his  surgery.  It  was  getting 
towards  seven  o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  house  and  astonished  Susan. 
She  said  Miss  Mary  was  gone  out  to  tea,  but  her  master  was  at  home. 

He  was  busy,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  (it  was  an  intensely  hot  day),  over 
some  chemical  experiment.  He  held  a  glass  of  blue  liquid  in  his  hand, 
and  his  surprise  was  so  great  at  seeing  me,  that  in  putting  it  down  he 
let  some  fall. 

"  Why,  Hester !"  he  exclumed,  "  is  it  you  or  your  ghost  ?" 

^^  It  is  I,  myself,  Matthew,"  I  said,  '<  and  werj  sorry  I  am  to  come. 
Do  you  know  what  has  brought  me?" 

"  The  train,  I  suppose,  and  then  the  omnibus,"  he  replied,  in  his  old 
propensity  for  joking. 

1  sat  down  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  There  was  nothing  else  handy, 
for,  of  the  two  chairs,  one  had  got  a  flat  globe  of  glass  upon  it,  and  the 
other  a  g^ass  syringe  as  big  as  a  rolling-pin.  And  I  took  off  my  bonnet 
and  laid  it  on  the  floor  beside  me. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tom  Halliwell  a  day  or  two  ago,"  I  began. 
*^  She  told  me  a  bit  of  news,  Matthew,  and  I  have  come  down  to  see  if  it 
can  possibly  be  true,  and,  if  so,  to  endeavour  to  stop  it." 

**  Indeed,"  he  answered.  But  I  saw,  by  the  flush  which  came  to  his 
face,  that  he  knew  then,  as  well  as  I  did,  what  I  had  got  to  say  :  and  I 
also  saw  that  it  was  true;  I  saw  it  with  a  sinking  heart 

'^  It  is  SMd,  Matthew,  that  you  are  about  to  marry  agsun." 

**  1  am,"  he  readily  replied,  asi^  in  the  last  minute,  he  had  been  nerving 
himself  to  iiace  me  and  the  subject  bddly.  ''  When  a  man  is  left  alone 
with  young  children,  as  I  am,  Hester,  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  them  to  give 
them  a  second  mother." 

*'  I  don't  see  the  obligation,"  I  answered,  *^  but  we  will  not  contend 
about  that.  If  he  does  g^ve  them  a  second  mother,  an  imperative  d^ty 
Hes  on  him  to  give  them  a  fitting  one." 

'^  Of  course,    he  answered,  rather  restlessly. 

^*  Jb  Miss  Howard  a  JUHng  mother  for  your  vnfe  Mary  Goring^ s 
children  f    Answer  me  that,  Matthew." 

^^  K I  did  not  deem  her  so,  I  should  not  make  her  such,"  he  replied, 
that  hot  flush  on  his  face  getting  hotter. 

**  Oh,  Matthew,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  you  1"  I  said,  wring. 
ing  my  hands,  for  my  perplexity  and  sorrow  were,  at  that  moment,  press- 
ing h^vily  upon  me.  ^'  You,  with  your  good  sense,  with  your  once  deep 
love  for  your  wife  !     You  did  love  her,  Matthew." 

"  Better  than  I  shall  ever  love  another,  Hester ;  with  a  different  love. 
We  do  not  marry  a  second  wife — in  our  advancing  age — with  the  feelings 
with  which  we  wed  a  first.     And  no  second  wife  need  expect  it." 

<'  Well,  I  did  not  come  all  the  way  down  here  to  talk  sentiment,"  I 
grumbled.  **  The  whole  world  lay  before  you  to  choose  from,  the  whole 
world  :  how  could  you  choose  Charlotte  Howard  ?" 

**  Why  not  dioose  her  aa  well  as  any  one  else  ?" 

VOL.  XXXYIU.  2  D 
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<(  Wh^not  ch^oae  ker  r  I  looked  at  hni  in  aatonisbrntfit  'Hvthe 
bewkdied  yon,  Mattkew  Goring?  Has  she  taken  awaf  ymar  prafar 
aenaa — Ikrowp  duat  in  jour  mind's  ej^ee-— dsadened  all  decencj  of  feett^? 
A  woman  whose  hands  may  be  stained  with  the  deepest  knoim  cbbm^ 
who  was  pirobably  tl^  destroyer  of  Muy  Gfoamg-^ — ^ 

<<  Hester,  hold  your  peaee,''  he  an^oritatirdy  interrupted,  rinng,  in 
ttiger,  from  off  the  tabie^  where  he  had  perched  MmaelSF.  ^I  viUnot 
permit  yoa  to  give  utterance  to  ideas  so  difgraoeU.  Hew  dan  yea 
couple  Miss  Howard's  name  with  that  of  aanrder  ?  If  I  wero  not  mm 
that  she  is  innocent  of  tfiis,  and  any  other  sin,  do  you  fisar  I  wvoU  at- 
tempt to  make  her  n^  wife  ?" 

"Bo  you  remember  what  you  osee  said,  Acfot  a  man  being  a  fool  ta 
marry,  at  your  age,  for  love  ?" 

'<  No,  I  don't  remember  it,"  be  doggedly  aaid^  <<  Btit  if  yon  fimpose 
I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  Misa  Howard,  like  a  green  acbool- 
hoy,  you  are  mistaken.  Though  I  think  her  a  rery  duunning  young 
woman,  there^a  many  anodwr  I  akould  like  for  my  wve,  jnat  as  weH  aa 
Miss  Howard." 

^<  Then  why  on  earth  do  yon  marry  her  ?' 

^*l  hardly  know  how  it  came  about,  Heater.  I  have  beao  with  her  a 
good  deal  lately — bad  got  into  ike  habU  of  being  widi  her;  and  cue 
eyening,  in  a  merry  mood,  I  popped  the  question.  I  declare  to  goednas 
the  words  were  no  aooner  out  than  I  thought  myadf  aa  idiot  for  my 
paina^    Now  you  know  aa  mudi  about  it  as  I  dow" 

"  You  had  better  hare  popped  it  to  me,"  I  wimthfoUy  answoa^  net 
earing  what  I  aaid,  in  my  aneer,  and  MatUiew  laughed. 

<^  Becanae  yon  would  not  have  taken  adraotage  of  it.  Well,  aiie  did, 
and  the  thing's  done,  so  let  «  have  done  with  it  But  don't  go  faoeying, 
again,  that  I'm  spooney  after  Miaa  Howard.  When  a  man'a  tamed 
f^ty,"  he  went  on,  tav^^ning,  "it'a  a  cut  up  to  Ue  digmty  to  bdie?e  him 
anaoc^Ue  of  that  acrt  of  nonsenae." 

"  How  can  you  have  been  ao  dreadful^  Uind,  MatibamY*  I ejioulatad 
"  Blind  to  your  own  happiness  and  prospects  ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean  aa  to  bier  want  of  money?" 

^*  No.  But  a  woman  capable  of  flirting  aa  abe  ^  wiA  yon  in  ytMV 
wife's  lifetime,  will  flirt  with  othera  when  ahe'a  a  wife  hcn^." 

'<  I  think  not^"  he  answered.  ^  When  once  theae  wooaan,  wlbo  are 
getting  on  in  life,  many,  they  aober  and  aettle  dowa.  It  is  only  the 
sting  of  neglect  that  causes  them  to  coret  unlawful  adauralioD.* 

"Matthew,"  I  said,  riaing  from  my  hard  aeat,  "  can  nnj/<fci'wi/ 1  may  aay 
induce  you  to  put  aside  this  maziiage?  I  aak  it  lot  jamr  daugbler 
Mary'a  sake." 

"Nothing,"  he  returned.  "I  haye  made  m  my  mind  about  it,  and 
the  marriage  will  be  carried  out.    My  word  and  honour  are  pledged." 

"  Had  you  any  idea,  during  my  siater'a  lifetime— Stay,"  I  interrupted 
myaelf,  "  I  won^t  aay  that,  for  I  do  not  think  of  yon  ao  ill;  I  will  aay  at 
thte  period  of  Mary'a  death,  and  immediately  after  it,  did  the  thonghil^ 
or  wish,  arose  your  mind,  then,  of  putting  Miss  Howard  into  her  place?" 

"  Neyer,  so  help  me  He&yen !"  be  earnestly  replied.     ^  Indeed,.  I  took 
rather  an  an^patny  to  Miaa  Howard,  just  then,  in  eoaaeqaence  of  whal 
ou  said,  Hester,  that  her  propensity  for  flirting  with  me,  or  mina  with 
er,  or  both,  had  giyen  pain  to  Mary.  If  aomeM^  had  flown  awaj  with 
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Mjbb  Howsid  ittta  Ae  nooa,  awl  kept  ber  ihere^  Tm  sve  it  wovld  not 
haTe  eaitfed  me  •  r^^ret^  or  a  paanng  thought." 

^'  Yes.  Tour  conduct  together  embittered  the  coodadkir  moQ&s  of 
jour  wile's  l^etime^"  I  uttend  to  him,  '^and,  mark  my  words,  Matthew 
Goringy  no  good  to  either  ofyo^  wUi  come  ofthu  marnmge.  I  do  not 
allude  to  any  suspicion  of  a  darker  crime,  in  saying  this :  let  that  He 
between  lifiss  Howard  and  her  eonscienoe:  but  when  a  woman  has 
stepped  between  man  and  wife,  has  perseveringly  set  herself  out  to 
min  their  wedded  happiness,  and  h^  at  nought  toe  woa^  of  Grod  who 
brought  them  together,  no  blessing  can  erer  rest  upon  a  future  union  of 
thai  husband  and  that  fake  woman.  No  Uessing,  no  lock,  Matthew 
Goring,  will  attend  yours  with  Charlotte  Howard.'* 

I  left  the  surgeiy,  and  went  about  the  house,  and  faund  he  had  been 
making  preparations  fer  his  new  wife.  The  drawing-room  was  newly 
papered  and  painted,  and  also  his  bed  and  dressing-room.  The  okl 
wardrobe  with  one  wing  had  been  taken  out,  and  was  replaced  by  a  large, 
handsome  new  one,  and  there  was  a  full-length  swing-glass,  and  other 
new  and  expensive  articles,  which  iny  poor  sister  had  never  possessed,  and 
never,  peihaps,  felt  the  want  of.  This  is  often  Uie  ease  with  a  second 
wife,  I  have  observed — as  if  men  would  make  iqs  in  attentions,  what  they 
cannot  ^ve  in  love.  As  I  was  looking  round  his  room,  Susan  eame  in, 
to  turn  down  ^  bed. 

"  You  have  got  some  new  fumitiore  here,  I  see,"  was  my  observation  to 
the  gill. 

**  Tes^  ma'am.  What  with  the  whitewaslMrs,  and  painters,  and  paperers, 
and  these  new  things  coming  in,  the  houae  has  been  like  a  fear  ror  the 
lart  fertnigfat. 

"  And  what's  it  all  for,  Susan  ?"  I  went  on.  'Not  that  it  is  my  general 
habit  to  gossip  with  servants. 

^  Why,  ma'am — master  has  not  said  anything  yet,  other  to  me  or  to 
cook — but  we  can't  be  off  heading  the  reports  in  the  town." 

^  Well^  Susan,  you  will  not  gain  a  b^^ter  ndstveas,  let  her  be  v^  she 
may,  than  yomr  late  one."  The  tears  rose  to  the  maid's  eyes  as  I  spoke, 
and  I  reepeeted  her  for  that  little  mmk  of  feeHng. 

<<  She'U  be  no  mistress  of  mine,  ma'am*"  was  her  remark,  uttered 
warmly.  "  I  couldn't  bear  her  when  she  lived  here,  and  I'm  sure  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  and  serve  her  when  die's  stuck  up  into  my  poor  mis- 
tress's shoes.  It's  not  my  place  to  speak  first  to  my  master,  but  when  he 
tells  us  of  ^  coming  chsmge,  as  of  course  he  will  do,  I  shall  give  warn- 
ing*    I  wonder  he  luis  said  nothing  yet.'' 

**  Time  enough,  Susan,  I  suppose." 

'«So  Dr.  Goring  seems  to  think,"  obwrved  the  girl,  <<but  they  say  it 
is  to  be  next  week." 

<'  What's  to  be  next  week  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  tone  that  must  have  startled 
Susan. 

"My  master's  marriage,  ma'am.  Dr.  Ashe's  housemaid  told  me  so 
this  morning,  and  she  heard  her  master  and  mistress  talking  of  it  when 
ahe  waited  at  table  yesterday.  Dr.  Ashe  is  going  to  take  diaige  of 
master's  patients,  while  he  is  away  on  his  wedding  journey." 

"^The  Lord  be  merciful  to  us  aU  in  this  world!"  I  muttered,  '^ and  his 
wife  but  a  bare  twelvemonth  cold  in  her  grave  \     Shame  on  Mat^ew 
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I  asked  Mary,  when  she  came  in  that  eTening,  how  it  was  I  had  beea 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this  matter ;  that  it  was  her  duty  to  have  written 
to  me,  if  no  one  else  did. 

<*  How  could  I  write  what  I  was  not  sure  o^  Aunt  Hester  ?**  she  an- 
swered, bursting  into  tears.  ^*  Papa  has  said  nothing  whaterer  to  me. 
But — I  heard  to-day  that  it  is  very  near." 

'<  So  have  I  heard  it,  child,'*  I  said,  walking  up  and  down  the  dining- 
parlour,  in  my  sorrow.  ^'  Don't  erieve,  Mary,"  I  added,  as  she  continued 
to  sob.  '<  This  is  a  world  full  of  trials  and  cares,  and  God  sends  them, 
only  to  win  our  hearts  to  a  better." 

'^  Aunt  Hester,"  she  resumed,  stifling  her  tears,  "  do  I  look  very 
young  ?" 

"  Young !"  I  said,  "  why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?" 

**  I  wish  to  go  out  as  governess,  or  teacher  in  a  school,  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  it  lately.  Only  I  fear,  if  people 
know  I  am  but  sixteen " 

"Why,  my  dear,"  I  interrupted,  "what  nonsense  are  you  talking 
now?" 

"  DanU  force  me  to  live  with  her.  Aunt  Hester,"  she  implored,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feeling  that  astonished  me.  "  I  never  can  stop  here  with 
Aer,  and  call  her  '  mother.'  " 

"  Do  not  fear,  Mary,"  I  soothingly  said.  "  Before  she  puts  her  foot 
inside  this  house,  t  take  you  out  of  it" 

It  was  all  settled  that  night  with  Dr.  Goring.  I  sat  up,  tired  as  I  was 
after  my  journey,  till  he  came  home,  which  was  not  till  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  told  him  that  from  henceforth  Mary  and  Jane  must  have  their 
home  with  me  and  Lucy.  *'  If  you  will  pay  us  for  their  board,  Matthew, 
well  and  good,  for  you  know  we  are  not  rich,"  I  said ;  "  but,  if  not,  we 
will  still  take  them,  and  do  without  it." 

"  What  ridiculous  absurdity,  Hester  I  The  girls  must  remain  at  home. 
It  is  chiefly  for  their  sakes  that  I  am  marrying." 

"  Is  it?"  I  laconically  answered.  And  then  I  related  to  him,  word  for 
word,  the  burst  of  feeling  I  had  witnessed  in  Mary.  He  paced  about  the 
room,  as  I  had  previously  done,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  con- 
traction, as  of  pain,  across  hi^  brow.  With  all  his  thoughtless  folly  he 
did  love  his  children. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  aU,  that  you  should  take  this  general 
antipathy  to  Miss  Howard  ?"  he  peevishly  broke  forth. 

"  Instinct  did  it  with  me,"  I  replied.  "  And  a  woman,  whose  conduct 
with  their  father  caused  uneasiness  to  their  dear  mother,  can  never  be 
tolerated  by  any  right-feeling  children." 

"  There  you  are  again,  Hester,  upon  your  ridiculous  ropes !  What 
cdlild  the  cnildren  have  seen  of  it  ?" 

"  Everything,"  I  indignantly  answered.  "  Do  you  suppose  Mary,  at 
her  age,  was  blind  and  deaf?  If  I,  unsuspicious  as  my  nature  is,  saw  so 
much  in  one  month's  sojourn,  what  must  she  have  remarked,  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  whole  time  ?" 

I  need  not  pursue  the  conversation.  I  won  him  to  reason  about  the 
children,  and  it  was  settled  that  Mary  and  Jane  should  be  placed  with  me 
in  London.  John,  who  was  beginning  to  go  to  a  day-school,  was  to 
remain  at  home,  and  Matthew  and  Alfred  would  spend  their  holidays 
there  as  usual    Otherwise,  the  house  would  be  firee  for  his  new  wife*    U0 
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oSsreA  liberal  terms  for  the  girls ;  he  was  ever  open-hearted ;  and  he 
offered,  also,  to  pay  for  Prances,  bat  I  would  not  accept  for  more  than 
two.  His  marriage  was  really  fixed  for  the  approachine  week.  I  was 
for  taking  Mary  and  Jane  from  the  town  beforehand,  but  he  said  I  would 
greatly  oblige  him  by  remaining  during  the  fortnight  he  iDtended  to  be 
absent,  as  he  did  not  care  to  leave  the  house  and  the  young  child  entirely 
to  servants. 

"  Matthew  Goring,**  I  said,  "  I  would  not  stay  in  this  house,  to  see  you 
bring  home  your  brme,  if  you  paid  me  for  it  in  gold  and  diamonds.*' 

^<  I  do  not  ask  it,  Hester.  You  shall  receive  intimation  of  my  return, 
and  can  leave  a  day  previously."    And  I  promised  this. 

We  spoke  about  his  pecuniary  affitirs.  The  quiet  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  living  the  last  twelve  months,  had  enabled  him  to  pay  off  the 
chief  of  his  debts,  and  the  three  thousand  pounds,  accruing  from  nis  wife's 
death,  was  intact,  and  placed  out  to  good  interest.  He  had  also  insured 
his  own  life  for  two  thousand ;  so  that,  altogether,  things  were  going  on 
in  a  more  prudent  manner  than  formerly.  And,  for  this,  I  commended 
him. 

Let  no  one  say  they  willy  or  tvill  noty  do  a  thing,  in  this  world.  As 
St.  James  tells  us,  we  should  add,  '*  If  the  Lord  will.**  /  had  affirmed 
that  I  woald  not  remain  in  Dr.  Goring's  house  till  he  brought  home  his 
bride,  and  yet,  when  she  did  come  home,  there  I^was.  Circumstances 
had  forced  me  to  stop. 

A  few  days  after  Dr.  Goring's  wedding  (which  you  may  be  sure  none 
of  his  £Eunily  attended,  though  it  took  place  in  Middlebury,  Miss  Howard 
being  married  from  her  aunt's),  the  little  lad,  John,  was  attacked  with 
sore-throat  and  illness.  It  turned  out  to  be  scarlet  fever,  which  was 
making  its  appearance  in  the  town  ;  but  he  had  it  very  favourably,  and 
I  would  not  let  Dr.  Ashe  write  to  apprise  my  brother-in-law,  lest  he 
should  return,  in  haste,  and  bring  her,  Alas !  the  next  attacked  was 
3fary.  The  symptoms,  in  her  case,  were  more  violent,  and  the  fever 
mounted  to  her  head  rapidly.  I  could  not  leave  her:  and  so,  the  evening 
of  Matthew's  return,  there  I  was. 

When  the  fly  that  brought  them  from  the  railway  station  stopped  at 
ilie  door,  I  happened  to  be  crossing  the  hall,  with  a  jug  of  lemonade  in 
my  hand,  for  J^^iry.  The  man  knocked  and  rang.  Susan  came  flyine 
alon^  the  passage  to  admit  them,  and  I  flew  away,  up  the  stairs.  1 
could  not  have  met  her,  then,  with  words  of  welcome. 

^ Susan,  Susan,"  I  said,  calling  softly  after  the  maid,  "tell  your 
master  of  Miss  Mary's  illness ;  that  I  am  still  here;  and  ask  him  to  come 
to  her  room," 

I  heard  the  girl  open  the  door;  I  heard  some  luggage  placed  in  the 
hall;  and  I  hea^  Miss  Howard's  voice,  speaking  to  Susan.  I  shut  my- 
self into  Mary's  room,  and  sitting  down  on  a  chair,  burst  into  an  agony 
of  sobs,  like  a  child. 

I  listened  to  his  foot  6n  the  st^rs,  and  I  stood  up  and  dried  my  ftice, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  were  not  crying.  Matthew  came  in.  He  held 
out  one  hand  to  me  in  silence,  as  he  turned  to  the  bed  where  Mary  lay. 

He  stood  looking  at  her.  And  I  stood  looking  at  him.  Was  it  really 
my  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Goring  ?  Never  did  I  see  such  a  change 
in  any  one.    He  was  thinner,  paler,  appeared  worn  and  haggard^  and 
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Iwd  «  dry,  noTow  c(Migl^  whidt  iwmid  tD  cone  fiom 
Thata^ntaightfllMMildkftveM  altered  any  vni ! 

«« HatdMw/'  I  said,  geisg  xouDd  the  bed  te  wkae  he  etoed,  «  what  if 
ifef    YoaaveiU.'' 

<<  I  haire  not  been  irefl  ever  siaee  I  left  lioiDe,''  he  mBwend,  shady* 
«<NeferMiiid.     If f  noAnif .     I  eee  Mary  is  vefj  ill" 

<(  Dangerously  so  for  the  last  few  hours.  Dr.  Ashe  has  been  aazievi 
ht  yo«,  on  her  aceoant^  since  mid-day.'' 

<<  Send  Sonn  for  hkn,  Hester.  I  OMst  know  exactly  how  ihe  has 
been." 

There  was  no  neoesnt^  to  eend,  fer  at  that  vcrawnt  Dr.  Ashe  entered. 
After  his  departme,  S«nm  came  in,  and  «ud  Mrs.  Ciorag  was  waiting 
1ml     '<  Mrs.  Ganng,"  not  *^  my  mistress."    Poor,  fiuthful  Swan  I 

'  Biii^  me  «  cap  up-stairs,   Susan,"  said  my  brotfaer4n4aw.    ^  I 
1  net  iea^  my  diild.     Hester,  do  you  to  down." 

'  I  hare  taken  tea  hovrs  ago,''  I  replied  «'awi  if  not Matthew,* 

I  broke  off,  ^  I  thought  to  have  been  gone,  ae  you  know,  before  tl^ 
night,  but  I  could  not  leave  Mary " 

<<  Thairic  you,  Hester,  lor  remaining  with  her,"  he  interrapted,  waimly. 
^  Thank  yoo  for  all  your  kindness." 

*^  Bvt  yon  nrast  not  ask  me  to  meet  your  wife,  as  a  friend  and  Tisitoe. 
I  cannot  take  my  meab  at  table  widi  her — her  guest.  Do  not  be  Yexed 
at  what  you  will  deem  my  prejudice,  Matthew,  I  can  net.  For  the  re- 
maieder  of  my  stay,  Susan  will  bring  what  little  I  want  to  this  room, 
and  I  will  eat  it  here." 

**  As  you  will,"  he  answered,  but  in  so  subdued  and  momninl  a  tone 
4mt  it  <|mte  electrified  me.  Some  great  sorrow  had  eridentiy  fidien  en 
Dr.  Gonng. 

He  insifliled  on  my  going  to  bed  that  night,  as  I  had  been  wmtchinff 
iiie  previoas  one ;  he  hirns^  would  sit  vsp  with  Mary^  It  wms  late,  and 
I  was  lea^ng  the  room  to  comply,  when  Mrs.  Gronng  came  swifUy  vf 
ihe  stairs,  with  a  candle  in  her  Iwnd.  She  was  looking  well,  yomger, 
I  thought,  than  she  had  used — her  mind,  I  suppose,  was  at  rest,  now^* 
aed  sto  was  nicely  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  gown,  and  wore  a  tfaidc  gold 
<hBiii,  of  etarry-looking  Knks,  round  her  neck,  and  a  weitok  at  her  iida. 
JEfif  presents  of  course.  She  hesitated  when  she  saw  me,  and  made aaif 
ehe  would  hare  come  to  Mary's  room. 

*^  Don't  come  in  here,  ma'am,"  I  called  out,  in  my  antipathy,  '^yoa'fl 
cateh  the  hver/' 

Dr.  Gonng  heard,  and,  following  me  to  the  door,  seconded  what  laaid. 
"There's  no  cause  for  running  into  unnecessary  danger,  Charlotte. 
Tom  win  do  well  to  keep  out  of  Ms  chamber;"  and  the  tone  of  hie  foioe 
sonnded,  to  my  ear,  remaricably  cold. 

"<  I  am  not  tknid,"  she  ref^,  <<but  I  will  do  as  you  wish."  And, 
with  that,  she  turned  into  their  own  room,  and  I  heard  her  b^  nnff  fcr 
Sesan  to  vndress  her.  When  she  was  the  govemese,  she  could  vndress 
herself  Hist  enough. 

Icoidd  not  sleep  (hat  nipht;  I  waa  very  restless.  And,  onee^  letole 
cet  of  m}'  room  and  down  the  stairs,  for  I  slept  on  the  atory  abeve  theirs, 
ta  look  hew  aU  wee  going  on  with  Mary. 

The  door  was  thiowm  open,  fin*  the  sake  of  mr,  and  I  bent  fcrwerd 
and  looked  in.    I  remember  the  scene  now,  as  it  appeared  in  the  feeble 
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WKjB  o£  the  dbaded  a^kt-Uuvp.  Mary  has  luring  m  befeeat,  ^ 
and  tossing  with  fever,  and  her  &ther  had  lx)weid  his  head  down  up«i 
tiie  hokter  heode  her,  nesr  to  wheee  he  aaA^  end  was  «oU>iiig ;  Tiolent, 
iMBfT  nbi^  his  masly  fvame  rfiaken  wkh  dw  intensilnr  of  h»  gfiof.  I 
heard  his  kwr  aMons  of  anguish,  and  I  sasr  ham  eksp  his  hands  ia  de^ 
4eep  soaaow.  And  as  I  stood,  taking  m  aaoiker  gJanse  at  hun,  before 
creeping  back  to  mj  own  room,  an  idea  dawned  om  an  that  his 
eBfteeiae  eeaotion  was  not  eaassd  so  aiaeh  by  the  daaoer  of  Us  child,  as 
W  aoase  teader  chord  of  remeiabranee  of  her  BMther,  his  eace  dear  wife, 
ftnaiy  Mattliew  Goring  was  mtraoalooaly  altered  I 

My  niece  Mary  recoyered,  bat  weeks  ebpsed  be£ore  she  eeuU  leave 
har  rooaa,  and  I  reauuaed  with  her.  Ail  tiiat  tiiae  1  sever  a«oeuited 
with  Mrs.  Groring,  and,  beyond  some  casual  meetings  on  the  stairs,  did 
not  see  hec  Sosao,  who  ooaseated  to  stay  in  the  hoose  as  kag  as  we 
did,  brought  my  meals  up  to  me,  and  Mary's  when  she  was  gaining 
ateength.  B«fc  as  she  grew  better,  her  ^Either  grew  worse :  be  seemed  to 
haaa  a  contmial  fever  on  him,  his  coogh,  which  had  turned  to  a  very  bad 
one,  harassed  him  asadi,  and  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow*  His  ^ints 
were  feaifally  depressed:  heav^  sighs  would  burst  from  him;  and 
Susan  said  tut  when  at  meals  with  Mrs.  Goring,  he  would  sit  and  never 
speak,  unless  she  spoke  to  him.  One  moming,  as  I  watched  him  iMntiBg 
ia  his  chair,  after  one  of  these  fits  of  coughing,  and  saw  the  perspiration 
cai  hb  pale  fer^ead,  and  marked  his  laboured  breathing,  a  terriUa 
ooBviciioii  ferced  itself  upon  me  that  he  was  mot  lone  for  das  world. 

I  made  some  excuse  to  Mary,  ran  up-stairs,  humed  on  my  shawl  and 
boaaet,  and  went  down  to  Dr.  Ashe's ;  and  found  him  at  home.  I  told 
him  t^  symptoms  I  had  observed  in  my  brother-tn^aw,  his  apparent 
eaoesstve  depression  and  illness  siaoe  his  letara,  and  I  spoke  of  the  fear 
which  had,  oiat  very  hour,  penetrated  to  ray  mhid,  and  impbred  Inm  to 
tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

^I  really  have  not  the  power  to  tell  yoa,  Miss  HaHiweU,"  was  the 
aep^  "  I  see  how  very  ul  Dr.  Cvoring  appears  to  be,  but  I  cannot 
fethoBs  the  natare  of  his  illness.  He  never  speaks  to  me  of  it,  though  I 
anet  hiai  daily,  as  I  am  att^ading  most  of  his  patients  for  Urn.  '*  It's 
as  mneh  like  a  neglected  eold  as  anythiag." 

"  Is  it  not  a  decline  ?"  i 

'"  Mere  a  waste  than  a  decline,"  was  Dr.  Adie's  rejoinder.  ^  He 
loses  flesh  daily." 

^  And  if  ha  eoniiaBes  to  lose  it,  and  cough  as  he  does,  and  spit 
Uood " 

"^  Does  he  spit  blood?"  interrupted  Dr.  Ashe. 

^  SuMM  said  MOj  the  other  morning.  But  to  resume — if  aH  these 
syaptoflM  go  <m  and  cannot  be  mitigated,  what  is  his  life  worth,  Dr, 
Asher 

^  Searcsfy  a  month's  purchase." 

I  dnttged  mysdf  back  again :  sorrows  seemed  to  be  conung  thick  and 
thrsefela  npoa  me.  Susan  was  in  Mary's  room  when  I  ent^«d  it,  and 
aaid  her  nsaater  was  engaged  in  the  cQning-room  with  Mr.  Stone,  the 
lawyer. 

^  Sosan  says  she  thinks  papa  is  maloag  his  will,"  whispered  Mary. 

«« Oh,  Mms  Jfary  r  inttfposed  the  gir^  ''  I.did  not  quite  say  that.  I 
aaid  Aat  Jfe.  Steae  was  wnting^  aad  master  dictating  to  hkn,  and  that 
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they  were  taUdng  aboat  wills  when  I  took  in  the  glass  that  master  nng 
for.'* 

It  was  an  hour  after  that  when  we  heard  Mr.  Stone  leaye;  and  my 
brother-in-law  came  up-stairs.  I  opened  the  bedroom  door,  thinking  ha 
was  coming  in,  but  he  turned  into  his  own  room,  coughing  yiolentlj. 
When  the  fit  had  passed  away,  I  stepped  across  the  passage,  and  asked 
if  I  could  get  him  anything. 

*<  Nothing.  Just  step  in,''  he  said,  pointing  to  a  chair  by  his  side, 
and  down  I  sat  '^  Hester,"  he  continued,  *<  I  don*t  think  I  shall  be  here 
long,  and  I  am  settling  my  worldly  affiurs.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse 
to  be  the  personal  guardian  of  my  children." 

I  could  not  answer  at  first,  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat,  but  I  got 
them  out  at  last. 
<<  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  making  your  will,  Matthew  ?" 
«  Just  so." 

**  I — hope"— I  hesitated,  for  my  heart  was  beating  violently — "  that 
you  will  not  forget  the  claims  of  your  children,  in  the  settlement  of  yoor 
property ;  that  you  will  do  righteous  justice  by  them." 

*'  Fear  not,  Hester,"  he  whispered,  wringing  my  hand  with  a  hot, 
nervous  pressure — ^'  fear  not  that  I  shall  neglect  the  interests  of  Mary's 
children.^ 

*^  Nor  mine  either,  I  trust,"  cried  a  soft,  felae  voice,  which  made  me 
start  from  my  seat,  as  Mrs.  Goring  stepped  from  the  other  nde  of  the  bed, 
where  she  had  been  hidden  by  its  curtains.  ''  I  am  your  wife  now, 
Matthew,  and,  as  such,  have  the  first  claim  on  you." 

**  Hester!  Mrs.  Groringl  justice  shall  be  done  to  all,"  he  uttored, 
impressively.     '<  So  fetr  as  it  lies  in  my  power  and  ability  to  judge." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  stepping  inside  here  with  my  brother* 
in-law,"  I  said,  as  I  diot  out  of  the  room.  *^  I  certainly  did  not  know 
you  were  in  the  chamber." 

Very  soon,  very  soon,  before  Mary  Goring  was  well  enough  to  leaver 
there  came  a  week  of  deep  confusion  and  distress.  Dr.  Goring  broke  a 
blood-vessel ;  and  ere  Matthew  and  Alfred,  who  were  telegraphed  for, 
could  arrive  at  home,  he  was  a  corpse.  There  was  no  time  to  send  for 
Frances  ;  so  she,  poor  child,  never  saw  her  father,  dead  or  alive,  after  her 
mother's  death. 

We  buried  him  by  the  side  of  his  wife  ;  in  the  very  grave  over  which 
he  had  been  hissed,  not  fifteen  months  before.  Mrs.  Goring  insisted  oa 
following  him  to  it — with  unseemly  ostentation,  it  appeared  to  me^  for  it 
was  not  much  the  custom,  in  Middlebury,  for  ladies  to  attend  funerals, 
walking  herself  next  the  body,  and  thrusting  Matthew  and  Alfred  behind 
her.  Never  mind !  never  mind  I  it  could  not,  then,  bring  h&t  any  nearer 
to  his  poor  heart,  or  estrange  them  from  it  After  they  came  home,  Mr. 
Stone  assembled  us  all  in  the  drawing-room,  and  produced  the  wilL 

One  thousand  pounds  were  left  to  each  of  the  three  boys,  and  two 
thousand  pounds  between  the  three  girls.  The  outstanding  fees,  when 
collected,  were  to  be  used  in  liqui£ition  of  claims  against  the  estate^ 
which  they  would  considerablv  more  than  cover,  and  the  furniture  was  to 
be  sold,  and  its  proceeds  equally  divided  between  the  children.  The  other 
directions,  for  their  education,  &c.,  I  need  not  mention,  but  only  tran- 
scribe the  clause  which  related  to  Mrs.  Goring.  "  I  give  and  bequeath 
io  my  wifC)  Charlotte  Goring,  the  sum  of  one  hundbsd  pouxds  sterlings 
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in  recompense  of  any  pecuniary  outlay  she  may  bare  been  put  to  in 
preparation  for  her  marriage  with  me." 

I  stole  a  glance  at  her,  as  Mr.  Stone  folded  up  the  will.  Her  face 
-was  livid,  as  it  had  been  once  before  in  that  room,  when  I  had  given  her 
notice  to  quit  her  situation  in  the  house  as  governess,  and  thought  she 
was  looking  for  something  to  hurl  at  me.  And  its  expression — its  eyil 
expression  !  But,  thank  God !  it  could  do  no  harm  now :  and  Matthew 
had,  as  I  truly  believe,  made  his  will  in  the  spirit  of  justice. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  when  I,  with  Mary,  Jane,  little 
John,  and  Susan  (whom  I  had  engaged  as  housemaid,  for  I  had  grown 
attached  to  the  girl,  and  my  sister  Lucy  had  written  me  that  one  of  ours 
was  leaving),  were  going  to  London  from  Middlebury,  a  lady  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  county,  who  travelled  in  the  same  carriage  with  us, 
spoke  of  a  Miss  Howard  as  having  once  been  governess  to  her  daughter. 
I  found  it  was  the  same  Miss  Howard,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  came 
over  me  to  ask  why  she  parted  with  her. 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  fact,^  was  the  lady's  rejoinder  to  me,  langhinff 
as  she  spoke,  '^  Miss  Howard  had  not  been  with  me  long,  when  I  found 
she  began  to  think  that  she  had  as  much  right  to  the  society  of  my  hus- 
band as  I  had.  So  I  deemed  it  well  to  nip  such  an  illusion  in  the  bud, 
and  dischaiged  her  without  notice." 

Then  Matthew  Goring  had  not  been  her  first  essay !  A  painful  auery 
came  into  my  mind :  If  /  had  discharged  her  without  notice,  the  aay  I 
proposed  to  him  to  do  so,  would  those  children  sitting  oppodte  to  me 
now  be  orphans  ? 

We  have  lately  heard  that  Miss  Howard — that  is,  Mrs.  Groring — ^is 
living  at  a  small  seaport  town  in  Devonshire.  But  whether  she  exertis 
her  talents  for  a  livelihood,  or  how  she  gains  one,  I  do  not  know.  I  once 
wished  that  she,  and  all  such  like  her,  might  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet: 
but  she  probably  carries  about  with  her  a  different  penance,  her  con- 
flcisncB.  If  so,  it  is  worse  than  the  sheet,  for  it  is  a  penance  that  can 
never  leave  her  by  day  or  by  night. 

For  myself,  I  am  ever  sad  and  sorrowful.  These  events  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  orphan  children  is  a 
heavy  charge.  I  daily  pray  that  a  greater  power  than  mine  may  aid  me 
in  my  direction  of  them,  and  I  strive  to  lead  them  in  the  right  patL 
My  old  habit  of  losing  myself  in  remembrances  and  conjecture  gains  upon 
me.  I  weaiy  myself  with  wondering  what  could  have  wrought  that 
mysterious  change  in  Dr.  Goring,  after  his  second  marriage,  turning  him 
against  his  recently  chosen  wife— chosen  in  such  persistent  obstinacy — 
and  leading  him  to  the  g^ave.  And  his  extraordinary  will,  so  fuU  of 
marked  slight  towards  her,  what  caused  that  ?  An  idea  intrudes  some- 
times :  Was  it  that  by  a  chance  word,  on  her  part,  he  learnt  that  she 
was  indeed  the  wilful  instrument  of  Mary's  death,  and  that  remorse  for 
his  own  blind  wilfulness  in  taking  her  to  his  heart,  was  preying  upon 
him  ?  But^  if  so,  would  he  not  have  forthwith  put  her  from  him,  there 
and  then?  It  may  be  thought  so.  Alas,  if  I  weary  myself  with  conjec- 
tures to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  can  never  fathom  it.  The  whole  matter, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  one  of  those  things  which  must  ever  remain 
in  mystery.  And  I  am  glad  my  task  of  relating  it  is  done,  for  it  has 
been  to  me  a  work  of  pain. 
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Thb&UoF  Sebanbopol^andthedestructioo  oiike  BmmM  Be^  ^ 
ill  waters,  will  now  penmt  the  aittendoii  of  the  Allaef  to  be  ^Bneted  te 
sow  poiflts  of  ag^gfosfflou*  The  reduction  of  the  Sii^raaim,  tlie  defeat  of 
ihe  Russians  ia  tke  fieldt  ^  oonsequent  oecapatioQ  of  Baktoki^Sani  mi, 
Siflipheropol,  and  tlie  c^qpulsioii  of  the  Roanans  from  the  CiHiie%  af  a 
haik  for  nitare  openiioiM  and  a  nuiterial  gaaraatee  (witfifiietrate  winiK 
^^vactecsfbr  the  AUtet)  to  be  heU  until  sooeessful  negotiationf  aie  bmnghi 
about,  ace  niukabiedly  of  piimarj  ioipoiianoe ;  but  it  BMMt  not  be  ignoaadi 
that,  BotwkhstaodiBf  the  destruetioa  of  the  i^pi  at  Sebattopol,  aid  tfae 
iatenninable  pro£oeotf  whkh  aaake  the  annihilariiw  of  the  Baaitm  Mwal 
pMvr  in  tiw  Bh»k  Sea  the  mpi0  ^  «ei>  of  peaoe,  k  if  airemd  tliai 
another  fleet,  larger  than  that  which  floated  &r  so  long  a  time  with  iar 
ponity  in  the  waten  of  Sebastc^,  haa  been  launched  otNieholaiet  We 
ase  told  of  a  three-^ledcer  just  o£P  the  stocks,  and  of  six  or  seiwn  ahifi 
aU  itf  which  may  be  anaod  by  simply  moving  them  down  tiie  liver  ia 
Gienboky.  It  will  appear  strange  if ,  m  the  hoe  of  such  Ihets,  no  itifi 
should  be  taken  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  dockjraid  of  NiAolakrf.  Aia 
Kidwrn  and  Otchakof  fortresses  that  efiectually  ckae  the  month  of  the 
Bog  and  the  I>nieper?  Such  are  die  questions  whidi  will  mom  preaent: 
themselves  to  all  ihoughtflii  people^  the  more  especially  when  it  u  «»-» 
sidered  that  we  actually  permittea  the  Russians  to  build  «  new  fleet -eis 
tiiey  had  been  reduoed  to  destroy  the  old  one,  and  hare  not|  it  is  behaved, 
eirea  attempted  to  effiset  a  recoaaaksanee  to  determine  tlw  amonnt  and 
asbent  of  ^Jwtades  that  are  presented  to  ships  fit  enough,  and  BMndetv* 
mined  enough,  to  prevent  sn^  a  state  of  things. 

<>ape  OtMakof  forms,  with  the  sandy  point  «f  Kinhum,  ar  Kilbiminof 
the  Tartars,  the  entranoe  to  the  great  estuary  which  receives  the  watas 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug  and  of  their  ereat  tributaiiea.  This  is  ahoi^ 
thiity-five  geographical  miles  OMt  of  Odessa,  and  five  And  a  half  miles 
from  the  isiand  ni  Bereaan. 

The^MFtrcasof  Otchaifiof  fennedy  bekMiged  to  die  Tartan^  and  Asa 
oeastituted  a  amall  town  known  by  the  name  of  Oiu  or  Oaoa.  It  was 
turioetakenly  the  Russian  troops:  on  die  13th  of  June,  1737,  nader  the 
oananand  of  MaBshalMunidi,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  17<88,  nndasr 
Potemkin.  At  present,  not  a  tcaoe  of  Turkish  times  is  said  to  remain  in 
the  village.  All  the  Mussulman  buildings  have  been  polled  down  to  give 
pkee  to  a  steppe,  on  vrhidi  some  Russian  cabins  and  about  fifty  anaernUs 
shops  have  bemi  set  up.  The  environs  of  Otdudcof,  howevec,  like  ike 
neighbouring  Olvia,  present  traces  of  the  Greeks  having  had  their  abode 
there  before  die  Tm^.  In  1833  there  were  found  a  fragment  of  a  bn»- 
lelief  la  tolenUe  preservation,  a  male  tocso^  and  an  ofiering  with  an  in- 
aoription  from  certain  <jireek  nulitary  thiek  to  Achilles,  mler  of  Aa 
Poatus.  The  Tartar  Ocu  was  in  fret  only  a  name  given  te  a  Tartar  safc* 
thment  fbaaded  by  the  renowned  Khan  ci  the  Qrimea,  Mepgli  fiosn^ 
on  the  ruins  of  Alektor,  a  little  town  which  belonged  to  the  Queen  af  ikm 
Saaromatians,  and  which  was  prebablydestroyed  by  theGetaeatdieauna 
time  as  Olvia,  100  b.c.    Alektor  must  have  possessed  many  j 
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Gnek  baildingi,  wkick  ^isappeaved  uder  die  Imftds  of  die  Ttrtan,  wh^ 
employed  tbem  in  building  Ozu.  In  the  prcwnt  dsy  Booghft  renaaM  of 
Ae  «ld  TtniEitk  fortveM  of  Oeu  hut  ils  nbtty  wiik  a  vilkge  dote  by. 
B«*  there  ia  a  aftodera  battaiy,  ooocerning  tbe  anuoMentaf  wbidiwa 
hmre  ae  eoxvect  infiomaiioii,  b«t  wbiok  «ouU  be  eaoly  aacertaiaad  by 


The  opfMMite  point  of  Kiabimi  or  Kilbfan  is  aitvated  two  anles  and 
* Jialf  4  S.  50  W.  of  Otebak«£  it  k  wy  naxveir  and  low,  abnoat  widi 
ikfB  level  of  the  sea,  and  bence  sn^ect  to  frequent  inundations.  A  long 
sandbaak  stretolMS  ent  about  twenty-four  aiiks  to  tke  west  from  tfaa 
potat  of  Kinbom.  It  is  aaarked  oa  the  RMBPittn  maps  as  the  Odessa  bank* 
It  vmtB  in  depth  froai  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  to  Ibrty  and  sixty  feet 
Hie  watecs  of  die  IXmeper  and  the  Bug,  united  at  this  point,  keep 
the  channel  open  in  a  westerly  diieedoii,  with  a  maximam  depth  of 
seventy-three  het  Henoe  ships  making  for  Nieholaief  or  KbersOB 
roust,  to  reach  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug,  make  first  iar  the 
loads  of  Odessa,  and  dien  keep  ^ong  the  ooaat  by  Cape  Dembrovsky, 
hogging  the  island  of  Bereaan  a  little  to  the  sooth.  By  this  dispositioQ 
e£  die  channel  of  the  Dnieper,  Odessa  becomes,  in  an  hydrogmphicd 
point-of  WW,  a  port  at  the  oaonth  of  the  mer;  and  if  ne  gxeat  sand- 
hank  which  advanoes  from  Rinbum  Point  was,  as  it  not  smprmiably  mBf 
be  some  day,  left  dry,  it  would  be  geographieally  and  visibly  so. 

Capes  Otchakof  and  Kinbum  have  shallows  at  their  extremities ;  that 
a£  dtchakof  stKtebes  out  one  and  a  half  geographical  miles  to  dke  S.  W«, 
and  that  of  Kidbnm  ooie  mile  to  the  N.W.  The  channel  between  the 
two  has  a  depth  of  frem  ferty  to  seventy  Heet,  and  its  nav^don  is  in 
ordinary  times  frwilitated  by  biaoys,  bat  no  doubt  these  will  hanre  been 
removed  in  time  of  war.  A  floating  light  used  also  to  mark  the  entnmoa 
ef  die  channel,  idiioh  is  very  narrow.  About  ten  miles  up  the  estuary 
Ae  entraooe  of  the  Bag  is  indioated  to  ihe  N.W.  by  Oape  Hajji  Giil,  or 
of  the  ^Filgnm's  Lake,''  widi  a  village  and  a  tdegniph  station  two 
miles  to  the  westwnrd.  The  entienee  to  die  Dnieper  is  similariy  iadi- 
eatod  soene  ten  auks  finiher  on  the  oAer  side  of  the  Bug,  and  to  the 
Berth  by  Cape  Stanislas,  b^ond  which  is  Giouboky  and  harbour,  with 
ten  feet  of  water,  vdiere  ships  drawing  too  nHieh  water  to  navigate  the 
Dnieper  cEsoharge  their  cargoes. 

The  Bug  having  its  sourcee  in  Podc^  net  &r  from  Prodnirof^  trm- 
vesees  that  legkm  and  Southmm  Eussia  tiU  it  reaches  Ksdiokaef,  Im^oimI 
whidk  point,  like  the  Euphrates  at  Babyk>n,  it  flows  throatgh  a  bed  of  its 
mm  fiomaadon,  a  tcaot  of  alkndum  some  twenty  geegcafhrnil  miles  i& 
oKtant,  to  the  point  where  it  unites  widi  the  allnvinm  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  valley  of  the  Bug  is  rocky  as  far  as  Olviopol,  whaee  it  reeeives  the 
flaniiiaiilm;  beyettd  this  to  Nioh(daieC  where  it  reoeives  the  Tugoul,  only 
die  right  hmdc  eahihits  heights  oi  slight  elevation.  Abopte  Nidiokief 
the  Bugpaeserves  a  depth  of  froaa  eight  to  twenty  yards,  and  in  spring 
fiiiirerfifeyiaffdsnMxre,andavndthof  onehimdredandeighfl^ywds;  hot 
ifeBcanpentissorapidyanditsehannelis  aahloekedupby  ro^andaand^ 
aa  to  tender  navigation  almost  impossible  exeept  in  die  season  of  flood. 
Bakw  J^iDkobief  the  dianneleontains  twienty  te  dxty  feet  of  wmter,  but  if 
of  SBudl€xtent.in  a  bed  varying  from  me  to  dwee  nmea  in  width.    Banka 
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of  mud  advandng  into  its  centre  render  its  oomse  rery  tortuous  jntt  m 
is  seen  in  the  Orwell,  below  Ipswich. 

Kherson  on  the  Dnieper  was  formerly  both  the  commercial  and  na;fal 
oentre  of  the  Russians,  when  they  first  reached  the  Black  Sea  in  theb 
progressive  and  increasing  aggrandisement;  but  about  the  year  1791 
the  commercial  a&irs  were  remoyed  to  Hajji  Bey,  while  the  admiralty 
and  dockyards  were  transported  to  Nicholaie^  and  the  naval  arsenal  to 
Ak  Tiyar.  Kherson  had  been  so  called  after  the  once  renowned  tatj  on 
the  Heradeatic  Chersonesus,  by  a  licence  almost  peculiar  to  the  Rot* 
sians,  who  entertain  notions  of  g^eat  latitudinananism  in  matters  ci 
comparative  geography,  and  think  that  by  conferring  upon  a  new  site  a 
name  celebrated  in  olden  times,  they  may  revive  the  &me  of  bygone  days 
in  the  new  place.  Hence  was  Ak  Tiyar  called  Sebastopol,  after  a  com- 
mercial site  of  great  repute  and  antiquity  near  the  Phasis,  and  the  village 
of  the  **  Pilgrim  Prince** — Hajji  Bey — was  dignified  by  the  title  of  &t 
Ancient  Odessus. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  below  Nicholaief,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  near  its  embouchure  into  the  Dnieper,  are  the  ruins  of  Olvia 
or  Olviopolis,  a  Milesian  colony  founded  about  500  b.c.  There  have 
been  found  inscriptions  and  medals  which  put  the  origin  of  these  remains 
beyond  all  doubt  The  name  has  been  given  to  a  site  higher  up  the 
river  than  Nicholaief,  and,  as  before  seen,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sani* 
oukha  with  the  Bug. 

Nicholaief  is  acknowledgedly  a  pretty  place,  and  has  till  of  late  beea 
daily  increasing  at  its  rival's  expense.  Its  vast  dockyards  attract  a  whole 
population  of  workmen,  whose  presence  swells  its  wealth  and  import- 
ance. Its  position  on  the  Bug,  its  new  houses  and  pretty  walks  planted 
with  poplars,  delight  the  eyes  of  most  travellers. 

The  Bug  is  here,  according  to  Castelnau,  a  noble  stream,  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  and,  according  to  Danby  Seymour,  its  right  bank  is  deep  and 
precipitous,  and  the  left  bank  low  and  uielving,  a  peculiarity  which  that 
eentleman  says  belongs  to  all  the  rivers  of  Southern  Russia,  and  which, 
be  says,  was  likewise  found  to  be  the  case  at  the  Alma.  It  is  evident 
that  any  such  disproportionate  accumulation  of  alluvium  on  one  side  over 
the  other  must  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  alluvial  plain  or  liman 
(a  term,  by-the-by,  more  applied  in  South  Russia  to  the  fiord,  firth,  or 
estuary  of  great  rivers  than  to  the  alluvial  plains  at  or  near  their 
moutbis),  nor  can  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Alma  flows  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Bug  or  Dnieper.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
remark  founded  upon  mere  accidental  analogies,  and  another  to  establish 
a  law  in  physical  geography  which  shall  hold  good  to  so  large  a  region 
as  Southern  Russia. 

But  although  the  Bug  is  so  noble  a  stream — a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
•»its  channel,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  neither  wide  nor  verj 
deep,  and  although  the  largest  men-of-war  can  ascend  and  descend,  it  is 
only  after  taking  out  their  guns.  All  the  ships  hitherto  constructed  at 
Nicholaief  have  been  transported  empty  down  the  river  to  Glouboky  or 
Otchakof,  and  have  even  been  said  by  Mr.  Danby  Seymour  to  have  beeo 
transported  thence  to  the  Black  Sea  on  wooden  frames  called  camelfy 
because  of  the  sandbank  of  Kinbum,  after  reaching  which  they  woe 
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seat  to  Sebastopol  to  take  in  their  annament.  It  is  obnous,  then,  that 
if  a  new  fleet  has  been  constracted  at  Nicholaief  during  the  past  year, 
that  it  must  have  been  under  circumstaoces  difi^erent  to  any  that  have 
hitherto  obtained.  Possibly  the  annament  may  have  been  conveyed  on 
raf^  or  camels  from  Nicholaief  or  Kherson  to  Glouboky,  there  to  be  put 
on  board  the  new  ships. 

Another  curious  circumstance  connected  with  Nicholaief  is,  that 
although  it  is  the  seat  of  immense  storehouses  and  dockyards,  in  which 
all  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is  built,  and  which  give  support  to 
a  population  of  10,000  or  12,000  souls,  the  timber  for  ship-building 
comes  chiefly  down  the  Dnieper  to  Kherson,  and  thus  has  to  be  con- 
veyed nearly  to  the  sea  before  it  can  be  passed  into  the  Bug  and  up- 
wards to  Nicholaief.  Mr.  Danby  Seymour  also  tells  us  that,  strange  to 
say,  stores  are  always  scanty  at  the  latter  place,  perhaps  because  many 
kinds  deteriorate  by  keepmg.  *'  Even  timber  is  wanting  for  ship- 
building, and  is  used  green  and  never  seasoned.  A  part  of  the  Twelve 
Apoitks  was  rotten  when  she  was  launched."  All  this  must  be  received 
with  great  distrust.  It  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  reports  of  great 
ship-building  activity  last  year  and  this.  The  scarcity  of  timber  at  the 
Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  has  been  often  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  establishment  of  a  fleet  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  met  with  extraordinary  difficulties  owing  to  the  same  cause,  which 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  Taganrog. 
But  Russia  has  an  immense  territory,  great  rivers,  and  almost  boundless 
resources  at  her  command,  and,  her  spirit  stirred  up  and  her  intelligence 
roused  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  she  would  find  out  the  means  of  avail- 
ing herself  of  these.  We  should  not  overrate  her  power  or  resources, 
but  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  underrate  the  power  and  the  resources  of  an 
enemy.  We  should  no  more  give  credence  to  the  want  of  means  at  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Black  Sea,  than  we  should  that  the  forts  of 
Sebastopol  would  tumble  down  at  the  reverberation  of  their  own  guns, 
till  we  had  tested  both.  Russia  has  also  suffered  a  great  deal  in  govern- 
ment works  from  the  peculations  of  individuals,  but  these  are  not  the 
times  when  such  fraudulent  practices  would  go  by  unnoticed ;  there  is 
too  great  an  activity  thrown  into  all  departments  for  such  bad  practices 
to  tlmve,  and  travellers  have  too  often  been  led  to  assume  the  existence 
of  such,  from  the  strange  punishments  suddenly  inflicted  by  a  capricious 
despotism  upon  an  offending  official,  or,  as  is  still  more  frequently  the 
case,  from  the  frivolous  gossip  and  scandal  of  unprincipled  persons,  than 
had  they  probably  the  means  of  seeing  more  deeply  into  the  system 
they  would  have  found  to  be  the  case.  There  b  a  laxity  of  morale  in 
Russia  and  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  which  too  often  places  the 
honour  of  an  employi^  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  a  lady,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  traducer. 

The  town  of  Nicholaief  was  before  the  war  quite  undefended  except 
by  a  wall,  which  has  been  built  not  for  military  but  for  police  purposes, 
to  prevent  peculation  and  smuggling,  by  allowing  no  ingress  or  eg^ss 
without  permission.  But  Sebastopol,  it  will  be  rememb^d,  was  also 
but  very  slightly  defended  on  the  land  side  before  the  war.  The  intro- 
duction of  earthworks,  rapidly  thrown  up,  to  such  an  extent  into  the 
modem  Russian  system,  oas  introduced  quite  a  new  element  for  con- 
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rideratkm  wim  endeftvouniir  to  Mtmuite  the  amum  cI  defeDto  of  nj 
particiikr  keaUly.  WImA  might  mot  etrtk-battezief  he  able  to  «Seet 
planted  on  Capes  Hajji  Giil,  Stanislaf,  Volojskab,  and  Siriatotniik,  or 
at  Met0diaQe  and  Melaia  Korenikha?  The  stubborn  RnsB  has  efwm, 
learnt  to  deHend  die  SiraA  by  field-batteries  hastilj  transported  from 
place  to  place,  as  he  does  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof  both  by  field  and 
stationary  battetiei  and  clouds  of  Conacks  hoyeiing  orer  cape,  and  sands, 
and  steppe. 

A  circumstance  remarked  upon  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herodota% 
is  the  absence  of  good  water  on  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper.  That  of  Nichokief  is,  however,  supplied  from  an  exeeUent 
firing,  whidi  coasts  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  but  whose  supply  is 
collected  in  a  large  reservoir,  whidi  holds  a  sufficient  qoantitj,  accoiAag 
to  Lydl,  for  a  moeh  larger  popvlation  than  now  inhabits  NichotMot 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  lather  of  history  oC  the 
Dnieper :  ^  The  fourth  is  the  river  Borysthenes,  which  is  the  largest  of 
these  af^  the  Ister,  and,  in  my  ojnnioo,  the  most  productive,  not  only 
of  the  S^FtfaMB  rivers,  Iwt  of  aU  odwrs,  except  the  Egyptian  N& ;  for  to 
thb  it  is  mipossible  to  compare  any  other  river,  but  of  the  rest  the  Boiys- 
Aenes  is  the  nost  productive.  It  affM'ds  the  most  excellent  and  valouik 
pasture  for  eatde,  and  fish  of  the  highest  excellenee  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  it  is  most  sweet  to  drink;  it  flows  pure  in  the  midst  of  turbid  nvers; 
the  sown  land  near  it  is  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the  herbage  where  tke 
land  is  not  sown,  is  very  taE ;  at  its  momi  abundance  a£  salt  k  ciya- 
tallised  flpontaneoosly ;  and  it  produces  large  whales  without  any  spinal 
bones,  iHuch  tiiey  call  antaceei,  fit  for  salting,  and  many  other  things  that 
deserve  admiration.  •  •  •  •  The  Borysthenes  continues  flowing 
Bear  the  sea,  and  the  Hypanis  missies  mth  it,  discharging  itself  into  the 
■une  morass.  The  space  between  these  rivers,  which  is  a  projecting  pecs 
of  land,  is  oaHed  the  promontcry  of  HippoUoo,  and  in  it  a  temp&e  of  Ceres 
is  built."* 

The  ''  puissant  Dnieper^'  (Dnjepr^  m  Colonel  Rudtorffer  calk  it  in  hk 
"  Military  Geognmhy  of  Europe,"  has  its  sources  in  the  marshes  of  d» 
southern  slopes  of  tne  forest  of  Volkhouski,  not  &r  from  the  sooroes  of 
the  Dnna  and  the  Volga.  It  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Rusna, 
divides  Little  finssb  into  two  parts,  and  finally  flows  into  the  Black  Sea 
m  Southern  or  Kew  Russia,  between  Ociakow  (Otdiakof)  and  Kiahiini 
(Kilburun),  where  its  waters  form  an  estuary  fiffy^e  kSometres  in 
length  by  six  or  eight  kifometres  in  width.  This  estuary  k  detted  vntk 
innnmerable  klets,  azid  is  coaunanded  by  Cape  Kinme.  The  current  of 
die  river,  flowing  as  it  does  between  banks  for  tiie  most  part  high  and 
with  a  shallow  bed,  marshy  in  its  mfpn,  and  interrupted  by  banks  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  Hs  course^  k  very  impetaoos,  and  to  the  nertk 
of  Kief  it,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  k  covered  with  ice  from  November  te 
ApnL 

*  Vestiges  of  this  texaj^  have  been  found  at  Cape  Staniskf.  The  aacknt  uuns 
of  the  isle  of  BorystheneB  k  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  adjacent  Beiesin,  wludi, 
like  the  island  of  Leuk^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  was  devoted  to  races  in  honour 
of  Achillefl;  and  the  EjI  in  Kil  Bunm  U  supposed  to  have  been  derived  fitnn 
Achilles,  the  sovereign  of  Pontus;  but  as  Bvrum  is  a  Tartar  word,  so  ako,  most 
piohab^,  k  KS,  which  signifles  in  that  language  a  hair— a  proaientoiy  as  fine  as 
a  hair— as  they  explain  the  expression  themselves. 
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Tbe  nsngolicHft  eoBmeneef  «t  Smolensky  and  k  aetnrely  eanied  on  in 
Apil,  May,  snd  June ;  but  it  b  mtemipted  from  Kidal,  sboY^  Ekatoh- 
iBMla^  at  &r  M  to  AkxandroTsk,  bj  thirteen  cataracts  (Poroglii). 
These,  howmer^  aie  tiarersed  daringdie  floods  by  the  Cossaeksin  thev 
srfiaaks.  In  vpmg  time  the  waters  are  much  swollen  by  tbe  mdtmg 
SBOw,  snd  henee  ue  rhrer  bss  hewn  oat  for  itself  a  larger  bed  than  it 
usually  fills  up,  leanng  also  in  its  ordinary  state  many  ishmds.  Its  width 
varies  from  one  to  four  hundred  yards ;  at  Kief  it  is  fire  hundred  and 
Airty  yards  wide,  and  about  seventeen  yards  in  depth.  Its  principal 
tributsms  are  the  Beresina,  die  IVipet,  and  the  Bog  (Bogh  or  Bonx)» 

The  emboudiure  of  the  Dnieper  is  pecnliariy  chuacterised  hy  a  1aby« 
nnth  of  reed-elad  islands^  called  Plavmks,  amiwt  whaefa  it  tkreatu  its  way 
by  nine  different  channels.  One  of  these,  catted  Kizime,  was  fbroMriy 
most  used  by  the  boaitmea.  It  is  sttoated  Boor  miles  east-soudi-east  of 
€rloaboky,  imd  aboirt  fifteen  from  Kherson,  and  has  at  its  entrance  only 
moL  and  a  half  to  seren  £Bet  of  water,  but  further  on  it  is  deeper.  The 
boatmen  now,  however,  prefer  the  channel  called  Btelogroodof,  whidi  m 
eight  males  east-south-east  of  C«pe  Stani^as,andtwo  ao^  a  half  from  the 
SLiziaw ;  it  has  a  littie  greater  depth  at  its  bar^  and  beyond  dial  from 
twea*y-fi?e  to  thirty-aeren  feet 

The  town  of  Kherson  is  the  capital  of  tbe  goTemment  of  the  same 
umie,  whidi  is  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Taarida,  Ekaterinosia^ 
Kie^  and  Fodolia,toaohing  idso  at  soate  points  on  Moldavia,  Bessarabi% 
and  the  Bktk  Sea.  The  north  and  north-west  parts  of  the  govemmeat 
of  KhenoB  are  very  fertile,  and  prodaee  great  quantities  of  wluiaC^ 
ahhoagk  the  soil  becomes  dry  and  sandy  on  approaebing  the  Bkok  Smk, 
Before  its  oooqueat  by  the  Kiaiians  this  was  the  eoantry  of  tbe  Nmi 
Tartais,  who  were  also  called  Preeopian  Tartan,  but  none  of  their  tribes 
now  remain  to  the  westward  of  the  Dnieper.  The  population  of  the 
govennnent  oi  Khenon  now  amounts  to  between  800,0(X>  and  400,000, 
and  is  oosoposed  of  Russians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Balgariana. 

Tbe  town  of  Kherson  itself  is  situated  on  the  norih  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  spreads  out  at  that  point  into  a  wide  kind  of  lagoe% 
eleven  miles  in  bceadtk  This  b  filled  with  low  islands,  whi^  are  often 
covered  with  water,  and  render  the  passage  dtfEumlt  and  dangerooa. 
Homnaire  de  Hell  describes  the  river  as  resembhng  at  this  point  a  vast 
kke  stnddsd  widi  islands;  the  views  which  it  presents,  he  says,  aae 
very  beantiftd,  and  partake  yery  much  of  die  character  of  maridne 
aeenery. 

Kherson  was  founded  on  the  steppe  in  1788,  by  Catbeiiae  IL^  and 
was  die  first  eommereial  port  which  the  Russians  edwlishad  on  the  Rack 
Sea.  This  was  four  years  afler  the  treaty  of  Kainan^  by  which  the 
Black  Sea  was  opened  for  die  first  tame  to  any  European  nadon,  after 
having  been  shut  up  for  three  hnndred  years  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Saltans  of  Constantinople.  About  1801,  the  English,  French,  Duteh, 
and  Prussians  also  obtained  permission  fiir  their  mercantile  navy  to  pass 
^  Bcephorus. 

The  town  continued  to  increase  till  the  ibundadon  of  Odessa,  eighteen 
years  afterwards,  but  it  now  retains  few  relics  of  its  ancient  opuleooe^  or 
of  the  importance  it  derived  acaroely  fifty  years  ago  from  its  commeme, 
its  pott,  and  its  admixal^;  it  exhibits,  indeed,  the  mdandioly  qiectaole 
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of  a  town  entirety  rained,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  6000  or 
8000  souls.  Odessa  and  Nicholaief  have  dealt  it  mortal  blows,  and  it  now 
subsists  only  by  its  entrep6t  for  the  various  productions  of  the  empire, 
which  are  conveyed  to  it  by  the  Dnieper,  and  forwarded  by  lighten  to 
Odessa.  It  has  even  lost  its  custom-house  for  imports,  retaining  only  the 
privilege  of  exporting ;  and,  besides  this,  the  ve^els  which  take  in  cargo 
at  Kherson  must  first  perform  quarantine  in  Odessa. 

But  while  the  aspect  of  Kherson  is  as  dismal  as  that  of  Nichohuef  is 
Hvely,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dilapidated  houses  and  abandoned 
sites,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  city  devastated  by  war,  viewed 
firom  a  distance,  as  it  rises  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  with  its  numerous  belfries,  its  barracks,  and  its  gardens,  one 
would  be  far  from  suspecting  the  sort  of  spectacle  its  interior  presents. 

Hommaire  de  Hell  cannot  conceive  why  a  town  in  such  a  position, 
with  a  river  close  at  hand  navigable  for  ships  of  war,  should  have  been 
thus  abandoned.  But  it  is  predsely  because  that  sud  river  close  at  hand 
was  navigable  that  the  docks  were  removed  there,  and  both  Nicholaief 
and  Odessa,  especially  the  latter,  present  vast  advantages  to  commerce 
over  Kherson.  Odessa  can,  indeed,  as  we  have  before  shown,  finom  the 
submarine  prolongation  of  the  delta  of  the  Dnieper,  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  port  of  that  great  river.  Very  bad  fevers  also  prevail  at 
Kherson  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  that  with  more  £eital  violence 
than  in  any  other  neighbouring  region.  They  are  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  wide  sheets  of  water  left  behind  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Dnieper,  and  which,  finding  no  issue  when  the  river  returns  to  its 
bed,  stagnate  among  the  reeds,  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  strong 
enough  to  make  them  evaporate.  Fetid  and  pestilential  exhalations  then 
rise  and  produce  malignant  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  too  often  prove 
mortal. 

The  population  of  Kherson,  like  that  of  all  the  other  towns  in  Southern 
Ruraia,  is  a  medley  of  Jews,  Armenians,  Russians,  Greeks,  and  Italians. 
A  few  French  have  also  settled  there,  and  have  acquired  some  wealth ; 
some  deal  in  wood,  and  others  are  at  the  head  of  large  wool-washing 
establishments,  which  employ  hundreds  of  hands,  and  are  the  only  re- 
maining source  of  prosperity  to  the  place.  Among  these  is,  or  was,  a 
Parisian  who,  by  dmt  of  washing  and  rewashing  wool,  and  that,  too,  on 
another^s  account,  has  managed  to  amass  nearly  12,000^  in  len  than 
dght  years.  The  lavahs  of  MM.  Vassal  and  Potier  are,  indeed,  the 
most  considerable  in  Kherson,  giving  daily  employment  to  more  than 
six  hundred  men. 

The  retail  trade  of  the  city  is  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  Jews. 
Hommaire  de  Hell  gives  a  melancholy  description  of  the  Jew  in  Soathern 
Russia.  In  his  antipathy  to  this  unmrtunate  and  persecuted  people,  he 
declares  that  they  and  the  fevers  are  alike  formidable  foes  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  Expelled  from  Nicholaief  and  Sebastojpol,  the 
Israelites,  he  says,  swarm  luce  locusts  in  Kherson.  '^  Nothing,**  he  adds, 
*^  can  be  more  hideous  than  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Dressed 
in  a  uniform  garb,  consisting  of  a  long  robe  of  black  calico,  £utened 
with  a  woollen  girdle,  canvas  drawers,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  they 
all  present  so  degraded  a  type  of  humanity,  that  the  eye  turns  firom  them 
with  deep  disgust     Their  pithiness  is  indescribable ;  the  entrance  of  a 
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single  Jew  into  an.  apartment  is  enough  suddenly  to  vitiate  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

**  We  had  ahreadj  had  occasion  in  Odessa  to  see  into  what  an  ahject 
state  this  people  is  fallen  in  Russia ;  hut  it  was  not  until  we  came  to 
Kherson  tnat  we  heheld  them  in  all  their  vileness.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween their  Sallow  faces,  disgusting  beards,  and  straggling  locks,  plastered 
flat  on  the  skin,  their  hrutified  air  and  crawling  humility,  and  the  easy, 
dignified  bearing,  the  noble  features,  and  the  elegant  costume  of  the 
Jews  of  Constantinople !  It  is  impossible  to  bring  oneself  to  believe  there 
is  anything  in  common  between  them,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  race,, 
and  have  the  same  rules  and  usages,  the  same  language  and  religion. 
But  the  cause  which  has  produced  such  a  difference  between  two  branches* 
of  one  people,  is  a  question  involving  political  and  philosophical  considera-. 
tions  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  discussed  here ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that, 
in  seeing  the  Jews  of  Kherson,  and  comparing  them  with  their  brethren 
of  the  East,  we  had  evidence  before  us  of  the  depth  to  which  govern- 
ments and  institutions  can  debase  mankind. 

^'  The  streets  of  Kherson  are  thronged  with  these  miserable  Israelites, 
-who  carry  on  every  kind  of  trade,  and  recoil  from  no  species  of  occupa- 
tion, provided  it  be  lucrative.  Their  penury  is  so  great,  that  they  will 
run  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  otner  for  a  few  kopeks ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  of  much  use  to  the  stranger,  who  would  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed if  they  were  not  at  hand,  ready  to  render  him  every  possible 
service.  The  moment  a  traveller  arrives  at  an  inn  in  New  Russia,  he  is 
beset  and  persecuted  without  ceasing  by  these  officious  agents,  who  place 
at  his  diroosal  their  goods,  their  persons,  all  they  have  and  all  they  have 
not.  It  IS  to  no  purpose  he  threatens  them  and  turns  them  out  a  hundred 
times ;  they  care  little  for  abuse ;  and  do  what  you  will,  they  sit  them- 
selves down  on  the  ground  opposite  your  door,  and  remain  there  with  im- 
perturbable phlegm,  waiting  their  opportunity  to  walk  in  again  and 
renew  their  offer.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  Jews  thus  spend  four  or 
five  hours  consecutively,  without  evincing  the  least  impatience,  or  seeming 
to  regret  the  waste  of  time  they  might  have  employed  more  profitably, 
and  go  away  at  last  satisfied  with  having  stained  a  few  kopeks.  * 

It  was  in  the  government  of  Kherson  that  the  plan  of  forming  Jewish 
colonies  was  first  tried.  Several  were  established  in  the  districts  of 
Kherson  and  Bobrinetz,  and  in  1824  these  contained  nine  villages,  with  a 
population  of  8000  souls,  settled  on  1 10,700  acres  of  land.  Ail  the  new 
oolonists  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years ;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
that  time  they  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  crown  peasants, 
except  that  they  remain  free  from  military  service  for  fif^y  years.  This 
oolonisadon  of  the  Jews  was  no  easy  matter ;  at  firsts  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  most  rigorous  watch  over  them,  to  prevent  them  from  leaving 
their  villages.  They  are  all  dependent  on  the  governor-general  of  New 
Bussia,  and  each  of  their  villages  is  under  the  control  of  a  non-commis- 
noned  officer  of  the  army. 

**  I  have  not,"  says  Hommaire  de  Hell,  <'  the  least  idea  of  the  object 
fer  which  the  government  founded  these  colonies,  which,  as  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  country.  Was  its  motive 
one  of  a  philanthropic  kind  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  rather  suspect 
that  the  prospective  advantages  in  a  military  point  of  view  may  have 
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been  ihe  indaoement ;  an  opinion  which  geemf  jottified  by  tbe  bet  thaft 
the  Russian  government  has  found  it  necessary,  for  some  yean  past,  to 
enrol  the  Jews  by  force  in  the  naval  service.  The  unfortunate  men  are 
diiefly  onployed  as  workmen,  and  I  have  seen  great  nunben  of  ibea  in 
the  amnals  of  Sebastopol  and  I^cholaief." 

Between  Khereon  and  Ferecop  is  a  continnoof  level  steppe — a  vait 
desert,  whose  uniform  surfiioe  is  only  here  and  there  intermpted  by 
sepulchral  mounds  or  tumuli,  salt  lakes,  and  a  few  sheepMdi.  These 
tumuli  or  kurgane  are  exact  models  of  gigantic  molehills,  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  hiffh ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  the  burial-plaeee 
of  the  Scydiians  of  <  ol£  Several  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  nothini^ 
found  in  them  but  some  bones,  copper  coins  of  the  kmgs  6i  Boephoras^ 
and  coarse  earthen  utensils.  We  have  seen  that  the  tumuli  in  the  Crimea 
are,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  ol]jecti  of  value,  both  as  regards  material  and 
workmauship.  Thb  difference  is  easily  accounted  for;  the  Milf«aii 
colonies  that  occupied  part  of  the  CriuMa  three  centuries  ago  spread  a 
taste  for  opulence  and  the  fine  arts  all  through  the  penusula;  their 
tombs  would,  therefore^  bear  token  of  the  degree  of  dvihsatton  they  had 
reached.  They  had  a  regular  government,  princes,  and  all  the  elemeati 
and  accessories  of  a  kingdom ;  whilst  the  poor  Scythians,  divided  into 
nomade  tribes,  like  the  K^ghiz  and  the  Kalmuks  of  the  present  day,  led 
a  rude  life  in  the  midst  of  Uie  herds  of  cattle  that  constitnted  their  chieC 
wealth. 

During  winter  these  steppes  are  buried  in  snow.  The  thaw  begins,  oa 
ihe  Dnieper  aboat  Ae  end  of  March.  It  is  preceded  by  dull  GcaekHagi 
and  muffled  sounds,  giving  token  that  the  river  is  awakening  from  itt 
long  icy  sleep,  and  is  about  to  bunt  its  prison.  Sometimee,  however,  the 
frosts  return,  and  it  is  not  till  April  that  spring  really  gains  the  ascend- 
ancy,  and  the  stqypee,  relieved  of  their  winter  mantle,  begin  to  be  dodbed 
with  a  magnificent  vegetation.  In  a  few  dm  they  assume  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  boundless  DMadow,  full  of  thyme,  nyacinths,  tulips,  pinks,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  wild  flowers  of  great  sweetness  and  beaaty.  Thou- 
sands of  larks  nestle  in  the  grass,  and  card  everywhere  over  the  traveller's 
head.  Plants  and  animals  seem  all  in  haste  to  five  and  reproduce  their 
kind,  as  if  they  foresaw  the  brief  duration  of  these  pleasant  daja.  Eke- 
where  summer  u  often  but  a  continuation  of  spring ;  fresh  blessoms  eooie 
£orth,  and  Nature  retains  her  vital  power  fi>r  a  long  period ;  bat  here 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  enough  to  change  the  vernal  freshness  of 
the  landscape  into  a  sunburnt  waste.  These  steppes  abound  in  gamey 
from  the  <'  streppet*'  or  grouse  to  the  nugestic  bastard.  A  hoiSer  is 
attached  to  every  estate^  and  he  almost  daily  supplies  the  tabk  wiih  Am 
delicacies  of  the  season.  When  the  grass  is  witnered,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  steppe  often  set  fire  to  it,  thinking  that  by  thus  deaiB^  away  the 
withered  herbage  from  the  surface  they  favour  the  giowth  Si  the  new 
grassk  But  the  flames  being  often  earned  by  the  winds  to  a  great  die* 
taoce,  occasion  the  most  fearful  conflagrations,  and  often  entail  seriooa 
disasters,^  as  the  destruction  of  woods  and  plantations,  of  sheepfoUs  and 
whole  flocks  of  sheep,  and  evwi  of  human  Iwbitaitions. 

The  steppes  are  also  visited  by  hurricanes  of  great  vidence,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  During  winter  the  ground  is  covered  with  snowy 
whidi  at  times  lies  several  £Mt  deep.     Uniii^eded  by  mountains^  ferssl^ 
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or  lising  gronnd,  the  wiods  from  the  north-east,  pMsing  over  many 
hnndred  miles  of  frozen  ground,  hlow  with  resistless  violeiioe^  and  often 
nniniemiptedlj,  for  sevoral  weeks.  When  the  firost  is  seyere,  and  the 
anow  is  in  a  dry  powdery  state,  the  wind  drifts  it  about  and  obeourM 
tin  air»  These  snow-storoos  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  ^'  metel "  or 
^boara,"  and  have  not  only  often  proved  f&iai  to  the  half-froaen, 
blinded,  and  bewildered  traveller,  who,  having  lost  his  way,  ia  wandering 
over  the  dreary  icy  steppes  in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge^  but  also,  as  in 
last  winter,  in  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  to  whole  bodies  of  troops* 
£ven  houses  and  whole  villages  have  been  buried  in  one  of  these  par* 
tentous  snow-drifts. 

Some  portions  of  the  steppes  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  {^oag^  bui 
die  greater  part,  where  rain  is  extremely  rare  in  summer,  where  there 
are  nmther  brooks  nor  wells  for  irrigation,  and  where  hot  winds  scorch 
up  everything  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  season,  are  totally 
tmaviulable  for  either  pastoral  or  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  only  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  vegetation  keeps  its  hold,  and  the  eye  rests 
on  cultivated  fields  and  green  pastures.  There  are,  indeed,  liere  and 
tkere,  a  few  depressions,  where  the  grass  reteins  its  verdure  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  some  stunted  trees  spread  thor  meagre  branohea  over  a 
less  unkindly  soil ;  but  these  are  unusual  circumstances^  and  one  must 
often  travel  hundreds  of  versts  to  find  a  single  shrub. 

The  introduction  of  the  Mennos  sheep  in  the  Emperor  AkEiander^s 
time,  wroi^t,  however,  great  changes  in  the  value  of  these  hitherto 
neglected  lands.  The  flocks  increased  rapidly,  the  exportation  of  wool 
became  a  most  thriving  business,  which  would  have  prospered  to  a  still 
greater  extent  had  it  not  been  for  the  Russian  prohibitive  system.  Some 
of  the  large  sheep-owners  have  runs  as  extensive  as  many  a  Glerman 
dnchy;  but  in  this  vast  extent  there  is  often  only  the  proprietor's 
mansion,  with  its  park  thinly  scattered  with  trees,  its  gaoden,  farm,  and 
outhouses,  its  pond,  frequented  by  curlews,  plovers,  guUs,  teal,  duck,  and 
pelican,  and  in  the  disttuice  occasional  sbe^pfolds. 

The  steppe  between  the  Dnieper  and  Perecop  waa  lattsriy  mainly 
peopled  by  Nogai  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who  w«re  called  by  the  Bus- 
aisms  Zaporogues,  from  the  words  Za,  "at,*"  Porohi,  "^the  fj^s,"  their 
chief  residing  near  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper,  or  by  the  still  more  general 
term  of  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  the  '^  manoh  or  border  land.''  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  Tartars  were  known  in  Europe 
by  tb«  name  of  the  Frecopian  Tartars,  or  the  Tartans  of  Bsrscop.  These 
Zaporogoea  were  trained  to  military  service  by  the  Poles  ia  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  and  they  became  so  formidable  in  irregular  warAwe  that  several 
histories  of  their  exploits  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  among  which 
Hmoh  that  is  £ibnlous,  as  their  admitting  no  vromen  among  tlaim,  has 
been  reh»ted.  They  continued,  however,  to  phy  an  inqtortant  part  in 
all  the  wars  that  doiolated  these  oountries^  till  they  wiare  siMued,  in  the* 
kft  century,  by  Catherme  11^  and  transplanted  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kuban  to  ke^  in  dieck  the  Circassians.  They  then  lost  the  name  of 
ZapoK^pues,  and  took  that  of  Teheimomorski,  firom  Tchemy,  ^<  bbok,'' 
and  More,  '^Uie  sea,**  or  Bhek  Sea  Cossaeks,  under  whkh  naoae  they 
are  now  .dsfanding  dw  shoreaof  the  SaaofAao^  or  fighting  in  the  Bus- 
aian  armies  in  the  Crimea.    From  the  Dnieper  to  the  river  Moloshnia 
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the  steppes  are  still,  however,  partially  tenanted  by  Nogai  Tartars,  Little 
Russians,  Greeks,  German  colonists,  Kalmucks,  and  Armenians.  Although 
living  often  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  these  people,  di£fering 
in  religion  and  language  as  well  as  in  feature  and  habits,  neither  inter- 
marry nor  associate  much  together.  The  Xjrerman  colonies  in  New 
Russia  number  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages,  containing 
more  than  46,000  souls.  These  villages  have,  from  the  contrast  they 
present  with  everything  else  around  them,  uniformly  excited  the  admi- 
ration, and  awakened  the  sympathies,  of  travellers.  They  are,  in- 
deed, like  oases  in  the  desert.  Their  neat  cottages,  with  well-built 
bams  and  outhouses,  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and  by  highly 
cultivated  fields,  bear  the  signs  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent  population.  Thej* 
form  a  striking  contrast,  not  only  to  the  dreary  country  in  which  they  are 
situated,  but  also  to  the  miserable  Russian  villages,  and  the  still  more 
wretched  Tartar  aouls  around  them. 

Hommaire  de  Hell  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  Russian  intolerance 
in  connexion  with  these  German  colonies.  Many  of  the  Russians  living 
among  them,  excited  by  the  example  of  pious  habits,  and  of  the  industry 
and  prosperity  that  flowed  from  such,  became  converts  to  th^  fiuth,  and 
adopted  nearly  the  same  views  as  the  Mennonites  and  Anabaptists.  In 
1839  these  Russian  dissenters  occupied  thirteen  villages,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6617  souls.  Most  of  their  houses  were  bmlt  in  the  German 
style,  and  everything  about  them  was  indicative  of  prosperity.  Two 
years  after  this,  in  1841,  M.  de  Hell  met  on  the  roaa  mm.  Taganrog 
to  Rostof  two  large  detachments  of  exiles,  escorted  by  two  battalions  <u 
infantry.  They  were  the  unfortunate  dissenters  of  the  Moloshnia,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  villages,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
military  lines  of  the  Caucasus.  The  most  perfect  decorum  and  the  mott 
touching  resignation  appeared  in  the  whole  body.  The  women  alone 
showed  signs  of  anger,  whilst  the  men  san^  hymns  in  chorus.  '^  I 
asked,"  says  M.  de  Hell,  <<  several  of  them  wnidier  they  were  going  ? 
Their  answer  was,  *  God  only  knows.' " 

On  the  maritime  nde,  or  in  its  sea  asjpects,  the  steppe  between  the 
Dnieper  and  Perecop  shows  traces  of  havmg  been  formerly  more  or  less 
wooded — a  circumstance  which  suggests  many  interesting  conjectoiee  as 
to  the  past  and  future  capabilities  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  great  features 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  so-called  island  of  Tendra.  From  Kinbom 
Point  the  coast  recedes  aeain  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  deep  bay,  the 
opposite  headland  of  whicn  constitutes  Cape  YegorlitskoL  Twenty  nules 
beyond  this  another  headland  occurs,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  ex- 
tent, where  are  the  estates  of  Clarofka  and  Sofiafka,  and  the  ruins  of  Foci 
Staroskalskoi,  or  of  the  Old  Rock.  Clarofka  is  tiie  property  of  the  French- 
man before  alluded  to,  M.  Potier,  who  was  sent  to  St.  Fetersbni;?  by 
'Napoleon,  was  detained  prisoner,  and  afterwards  became  a  willing  resident, 
and  a  most  prosperous  sheep-owner.  Sofiafka  is  the  property  of  another 
Frenchman — M.  Vassal — and  is  of  great  extent  Both  MM.  Potier  and 
Vassal  married  daughters  of  M.  Rouvier,  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Merinos  sheep  into  the  steppes  of  New  Russia. 

A  long  spit  of  sand  runs  out  firom  both  odes  of  this  headland ;  that  to 
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the  west  is  called  the  island  of  Tendra,  that  to  the  east  Jaril-aghatsh.* 
This  hank  is  no  less  than  seventy  geographical  miles  in  leng^,  and  is 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  (in  places  the  continuity  is  actually  hroken 
by  the  waves)  to  three  or  four  in  width.  It  stretches,  indeed,  from  the 
delta  of  the  Dnieper  far  into  the  Gulf  of  Karkinit^  heyond  the  point 
vrhere  that  gulf  is  navigable  to  ships  of  any  hurden. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  entrance  to  the  little  river  of  Kalantchak, 
with  several  villages  and  properties  near  its  mouth.  Opposite  to  it,  to  the 
Bonth,  and  stretching  out  from  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  is  Point  Saribulat^ 
and  between  the  two  is  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  Perecop. 

Between  the  north-western  end  of  the  Tendra  and  Kinbum  is  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles,  and  between  the  two  is  the  deep  inlet  of 
Yegorlitsky  or  Yegorlitchivi,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  offering  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  water  at  its  northern  side.  From  such  an  inlet 
troops  could  be  readily  landed  to  destroy  Fort  Kinbum,  supposing  it  to 
be  not  assailable  from  the  channel  of  the  Dnieper.  There  was  a  light- 
bouse,  and  there  was  also  a  sea-mark  at  the  point  of  Tendra.  The  navi- 
gation along  the  whole  length  of  the  island  is  pretty  good,  with  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  at  about  a  mile  from  its  shores. 
M.  Taitbout  de  Marigny,  author  of  the  '^  Pilot  of  the  Black  Sea,"  who 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  navigating  these  seas,  and  who  conveyed  M. 
and  Madame  de  Hell  in  his  ship  Jwia  from  Odessa  to  Balaklava,  re^ 
marks  that,  while  in  the  open  sea  soundings  give  sand  and  entire  shells, 
eastward  from  the  paralle]  of  the  lighthouse  of  Tendra  and  up  the  Gulf 
of  Karkinit  the  shmls  are  hroken,  rotten,  and  mixed  with  clay.  The  ob- 
servation iis  of  great  practical  importance  in  navigating  this  part  of  the 
coast 

The  Gulf  of  Karkinit  separates  the  Crimea  from  the  continent.  It 
enters  in  between  the  two  lands  as  fsur  as  to  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop.  From 
Cape  Karamrun,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Crimea,  to  its  extreme 
end,  is  about  sixty  geographical  miles,  but  it  is  only  navigable  two-thirds  of 
its  extent — that  is,  forty  miles  from  Cape  Karamrun  to  the  straits  between 
Point  Saribulat  and  Janl-aghatsh — beyond  which  only  a  few  feet  of  water 
are  met  with,  and  that  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Estuary  of  Perecop.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  an  attack  by  sea 
upon  these  lines,  for  the  approach  is,  if  possible,  still  more  difficult  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Uie  isthmus. 

The  slightly  elevated  plains  which  form  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Karkinit  are  distinguishable  from  a  dbtance,  and  they  terminate 
upon  the  sea  side  in  low  rocky  cliffs.  Within  the  gulf,  and  twelve  miles 
from  Cape  Karamrun,  is  the  harbour  of  Ak  Metchet  or  Ak  Metchet^  a 
corruption  of  Ak  Masjid,  '^  the  white  church,"  and  where  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  Russians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  landing  munitions  for  the 
army  of  the  Crimea  coming  from  Odessa,  Nicholaief,  Kherson,  or  the 
Kalantchak,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  Eupatoria  by 
the  Allies.  Ak  Metchet  has  always  been  a  great  place  of  resort  to  ships 
going  from  Odessa  to  the  Crimea,  or  returning  from  thence.  It  is 
readily  recognised  in  daytime  by  a  white  tower  (whence  its  name)  stand- 

*  It  appears  from  this  name  that  this  part  of  the  spit  was  formerly  covered 
with  wood. 
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iag  upon  mn  ^Arwmiamg  headknd,  and  then  by  ike  ti«pn  «r  iilkg«^  wUoh 
if  dncernible  at  theb^itocn  of  the  bay,  whidi  if  about  tfaiee-quarten  of  • 
■oile  in  depth*  Its  entranee  firem  one  eape  to  another  is  about  two-iyrdi 
ef  a  mile  in  extent.  Bodi  oapes  have  rockg  in  advance  of  them  ;  and  tUi 
is  also  the  case  irith  the  hea^nds  that  are  met  with  within  the  htrbonr. 
The  creeks  between,  howerer,  present  an  exoeUent  sandy  bottom,  with 
from  NX  to  twelve  feet  of  water.  Ak  Metehet  wonld  form  an  eooodlent 
etation  for  steamers  plaoed  there  to  iotercept  the  navigation  of  the  Bay 
d  Odessa,  the  months  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Gulf  of  Karkinit.  It 
would  likewise  constitute  a  useful  harbour  in  case  of  naval  or  miHtery 
operations  against  Nicholaief.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  the  Jittle 
Bay  of  Karadja,  between  Ci^  Eski-fcros,  or  ^*  of  the  old  lighthoose^* 
and  Kanunrun,  as  well  as  at  the  extremity  of  Tendia,  and,  as  we  ksrie 
before  seen,  in  the  Bay  of  Yegorlitsky. 

The  Isthmus  of  Perecop  iteelf  is  about  five  miles  broad,  and  streUihea 
from  the  Bay  of  Karkinit  on  the  side  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sivaab, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Asof  by  the  strait  of  YenitehL  It 
appears  that  this  isthmus — barring  new  earthwoiks — ^was  till  lately 
defended  only  by  an  irregular  fortress  erected  on  l^e  south  side  of  a  deep 
ditch,  and  protected  by  a  high  wall,  built  of  freestone,  stretefaiag  ngm 
across  the  isthmus,  which  rises  slightly  in  the  middle.  The  fosse  and  the 
wall  are  said  to  have  been  formed  in  ancient  times  by  the  inhalHtanti  of 
die  peninsula  to  defend  themselves  against  the  ioeursmns  of  the  nomades 
f^  the  steppes.  The  taphros  or  ditw  of  the  more  ancient  geogwiphsrs 
and  the  **  new  wall"  of  Ptolemy  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half  aooth  of 
Perecop.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Crimea  was  originally  an  island;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  isthmus,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  formalnai 
aeem  to  make  tins  statement  probable.  It  is  related  by  one  lustonaa  that 
2b  the  tenth  century  the  wall  was  rased  to  the  grouna  and  a  thick  vpsod 
]4anted  from  sea  to  sea,  through  which  ran  two  roads,  one  leading  to  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus  on  l^e  east,  and  the  other  to  the  andent  town  of 
Khenon,  near  the  south*west  comer  of  the  peninsula.  The  fosse  was 
deared  out,  and  a  stone  wall,  defroded  by  towers,  built  l^the  Tartar 
Khans  of  the  Crimea,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oMitnry.  The  Rossiaa 
name  ^'  Perecop"  prqperly  signifies  a  ditch  or  fosse  cut  aeross  the  road 
to  prevent  any  fnraer  passage,  and  has  been  substituted  for  the  Tartar 
name  Ur-Kapu  or  Orkapu,  "  the  gate  of  fire."* 

The  fortress,  together  with  the  whole  line  of  fortification,  was  first 
taken  in  1786,  when  Marshal  Munich  appeared  before  the  lines  intk 
54,000  men,  and  8000  waggons  for  munitions  and  baggage.  The  dttoh 
was  then  seventy-two  feet  wide  and  forty-two  feet  deep,  and  helnnd  it 
rose  a  gabionade  seventy  feet  h^.  Six  towers,  built  m  stone,  flanked 
the  line,  and  served  as  bastions  to  the  fortress  of  Orkapu,  which  rose 
behind  them.  A  thousand  Janissaries  and  100,000  Tartars  opposed  an 
obstinate  but  vain  resistance  to  Munich,  who  after  two  days  took  iim 
lines  by  assault,  and  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  the  fortress  of  Oxkapn. 
Immemately  afterwards  General  Leontief  was  sent  with  10,000  infiantiy 
and  800  Cossacks  to  take  the  fortress  of  Kinbmn. 

*  Yon  Hammer  derives  the  name  from  either  Horns  and  Kapu.  the  i^te  of 
Horns  or  of  the  frontier,  or  from  the  Turkish  **  Ur-Eapu,**  gate  of  flfe^  aa  in 
Urfiitb,  the «« Ur»  of  the  Chaldees. 
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MniwcTiy  afttr  the  vedoeiMD  af  Psiteop,  putoaid  Uf  nMsdi  to  •Koilof 
^{iiow  Enpsiona),  wbieh  wm  ai  tfaait  time  the  seeond  eommeveMd  town 
in  liw  dnaea,  and,  hunag  taken  i^  its  xkhee  beeane  a  pnjr  to  the 
soldiers. 

Eonetty  oae  aaeiith  after  their  anrifal  at  Bnreeop  the  Rvssian  «nny 
appealed  before  the  gates  of  fiaktchi-tSarai,  .which  eld  Tartar  eitj  was 
jninlBeilj  devastated.  Two  thoMand  heoses  were  burnt  askd  destroyed, 
Ae.vait  pabee  of  theKbaas  pillaged,  and  ike  vahiahle  librarj  which  had 
been  coUeclsd  hj  Sehrn  Oocrai  Khan,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
aionanee  who  had  settled  there,  w«ne  redbeed  to  ashes.  The  saase  £ate 
awaited  Ak  Ma^  (Snnpheiopdl),  where  the  palaces  of  the  Kalga 
Sidtans  uid  of  the  prioopal  Minas,  to  the  number  of  1800,  were  mmcei- 
leeafy  given  to  the  flames.  This  is  the  waj  the  barbarous  MuaDOTttes 
wage  war;  yet  we  spare  the  aatuiitioBs  and  resonsees  of  a  oan^Muign  in 
ihe  finff  of  damaging  private  property,  and  saorifioe  the  VsMp«r  in  ear 
•gegard  lor  a  bandit  peasantry,  who  -retom  the  mercy  Aomn  them  by  the 
.nost  pitiless  ingvatiitiide. 

Manidb  had  int«uied  also  to  sdse  Eaffit  (TheodosiaX  when  an  tUnees 
obligsd  faim  to  return  to  Psseeop,  where  he  received  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Kinburo.  The  town  of  Aaof  had  hem  taken  a  sbert  tune  he- 
Ibre.  The  match  of  Mnnuh  across  the  beautifiil  pkins  of  the  Crimea  was, 
SMoording  to  Von  Hammer  (''Hastoire  de  I'fimpire  Ottoman,"  vol.  sir. 
-pf).  dOQ-64),  nunked  by  the  bozning  of  towns  and  ravages  of  aUscrts^  aad 
Se  eradties  of  wfai^  he  was  guilty  have  placed  his  name  besidethoBc  of 
Lenvois  and  Catinat,  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate.  Before  he  left 
the  Crimea  he  raced  the  lines  of  Perecop,  aad  blew  up  the  ferttficatiens 
<f  the-tefwn. 

At  the  present  time  there  is,  aecording  to  Mr.  Daaby  Seymour,  a 
'faridre  across  the  fosse  (two  mre  marked  in  Correard's  "  Atlas  du  Guide 
Maritime  et  Stmi^^ue  de  la  Mer  Noire"),  and  a  stone  gateway,  wfaieh 
presents  rather  an  mteresting  appearanoe  as  seen  from  me  noiifau  On 
aither  side  are  a  fcw  straggling  hoases,  inhabited  by  Tartars,  Jews,  aad 
RassiaBB,  most  of  whom  £rive  thor  sn^^port  imm  the  salt  lakes  in  the 
▼icinity.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  nurther  south,  aad  goes  l^  the  name  of  the  Armenian  Baaar,  frem 
a  grom  of  that  specufetiTe  aad  industriens  nation  having  eetaUished 
^Mnselves  there.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  aad  oomptoirs  for  die 
brandy  distilleries,  and  salt  magasines,  besides  a  number  of  shops  far  the 
supply  of  the  wayfarer,  and  about  900  inhabitants.  There  are  also  a 
nooeque  with  two  minarsts,  and  a  Russian  and  an  Armenian  chnrch.  The 
quantity  of  salt  exported  by  this  roate  is  imoMnse.  Aecording  to 
Ysevolovski,  more  than  20,000  waggons  are  annaally  employed  in  the 
trade.  The  saese  waggons  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  Ae  present 
campaign  in  forwarding  men  aad  mnnitiens  across  the  steppe.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  generally  form  large  caravans,  the  sight  of  whieh 
afflcMfds  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  when  wearied  by 
llie  continaoas  monotoay  of  the  plauM.  The  salt  is  preduoed  by  evape- 
lation  on  the  suriaee  of  the  lakes,  soma  of  vrfaieb  have  a  civcumfoMnce  of 
upwards  of  twenty  v«ists  (one  verst  is^e^^  to  oae-eevsenth.of  a  geogra- 
-phioal  arile),  mid  are  in  general  shallow,  having  fenneriy  had  commuin- 
'oation  -mA  dbe  sea.    Tb  soil  aseund  is  ideo  hnpregnated  with. salt,  aad 
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the  vegetation  isoooiequentlj  in  part  that  of  a  saline  plab.  The  Tartar 
cattle  are  fond  of  tins  Idnd  of  yegetation,  ai  are  also  the  she^  whose 
flesh  mnst  partake  of  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  pri  sale,  or  salt 
meadow  mutton,  so  much  vaunted  by  the  Parisian  gourmets. 

We  have  seen  that  the  want  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  isdunus 
constitutes  its  strengdi,  as  it  makes  it  equally  difficult  of  approach  for  a 
land  or  a  naval  force.  To  the  east,  the  Sivash — the  Palus  Meotides  of 
the  ancients — divides  itself  into  two  gulfs :  one  goes  to  the  west^  modi 
obstructed  by  shoals,  islands,  and  peninsulated  lands,  as  &r  as  to  Ab 
Istiunus  of  rerecop ;  the  otiier,  which  is  called  Bikes,  and  coiTespoDdi 
to  the  ancient  Boughes  or  Buge,  separates  the  well-known  Spit  of  Arahat 
from  the  mainland.  The  Tonka  or  Arabastkaia-Strelka,  ^*  the  arrow  of 
Arabat,"  by  the  andents  called  Zeniskie,  or  Khersonese  of  Zenos  is  fifty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  sometimes  not  above  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sandy  on  the  sea  aide,  the 
soil  is  more  earthy  on  that  of  the  Sivash,  and  is  clothed  with  greensward. 
On  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  about  eighteen  feet  of  water  is  found  along 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  to  within  twenty-tiu-ee  miles  of  Arabat, 
where  the  navigator  falls  in  with  a  sandbank  tiiat  advances  five  miles  into 
ihe  sea,  with  only  ten  feet  of  water. 

The  Sivash  is  m  reality  a  shallow  fresh-water  lake,  into  whidi  is  dia- 
charged  the  waters  of  the  chief  river  of  the  east  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Salghir  or  Karasu,  as  also  of  a  whole  host  of  minor  streams.  The  Strait 
of  Yenitcfai,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  yards  in  widdi, 
is  kept  open  by  the  current  derived  from  this  nver  supply,  and  has  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet,  but  over  the  bar  of  only  four  feet 

The  military  stores  and  provisions  for  the  army  in  ihe  Crimea  come 
from  the  intenor  of  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  down  the  Volga  and  Don 
to  Rostof,  on  tiie  Sea  of  Azof,  whence,  before  tiie  capture  of  the  plaes^ 
they  were  shipped  to  Kertch,  and  since  tiiat  to  Cape  ELasantip,  whidi  was 
forofied  l^  the  Russians  last  summer;  wharves  were  also  erected  near  it 
for  the  landing  of  the  goods,  and  a  regular  tmnoport  service  arranged,  1^ 
the  Poluostrov  or  peninsula  and  causeway  of  Chougar.  The  approach 
to  this  station  by  sea  must,  however,  have  been  cut  off  ever  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Straits  of  Yenitchi  and  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof  by  the 
allied  fleet,  and  whatever  traffic  is  now  carried  on  must  he  so  under  great 
difficulti^  across  the  steppe.  After  November,  the  period  of  the  fteeodng 
of  the  Sea  of  Asof,  greater  fieunlities  will  present  themselves  for  the 
transport  of  stores. 

Another  line  for  supplies  is  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  vast  tributaries  to 
Berislav  or  Balka,  Kherson,  and  Nicholaief,  whence  tiie  transport  across 
the  steppe  to  Perecop  or  Chongar  is  very  trifling ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  out  that  at  the  present  moment  the  line  of  communication  in 
general  use  is  simply  by  Balka  or  Kherson  to  Perecop  itself,  and  thenee 
to  Simpheropol. 

It  is  not  likely,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  Berdiansk,  whidi  is  so  ex- 
posed to  attacks  by  sea,  will  be  made  a  dep6t  for  that  part  of  tins  year's 
narvest  which  b  grown  in  Ekaterinoslaf  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Axof.  The  capital  of  the  first  province,  bearing  the  same  namei 
and  Kherson,  will,  witn  Nicholaief,  from  the  ficicilities  presented  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  and  their  comparative  security,  be 
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the  great  depdts  for  Souihera  and  Sooth- Western  Rnsna;  while  Ro8to^ 
Novo  TcherKask,  and  Naketchivan,  will  be  the  chief  dep6t8  for  the 
eonih-eastem  proyinces  and  sonth-eastem  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof. 
These  latter  places  are  in  a  position  to  receire  all  the  supplies  that  come 
down  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  while  they  are  securely  situated  as  com- 
pared with  Taganrog,  Marioupol,  or  Berdiansk. 

The  produce  of  the  immediate  noghbourhood  of  the  two  latter  towns, 
as  well  as  from  thence  to  the  more  remote  Donets,  where  flour-mills  are 
reported  to  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  may,  however,  fiurly  be  expected  to  be  directed  at  once  upon  the 
Chongar  or  Perecop  routes  to  the  Crimea,  so  long  as  that  country  is 
held  by  the  Russians.  Several  roads  present  themselves  adequate  to 
such  a  purpose  across  the  steppe— K)ne  in  particular  is  that  by  Bakmuth, 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  berda,  and  by  the  German  colonies  of  the 
Moloshnia  Yodi  (Milk  River),  a  route  said  to  be  the  best  supplied  with 
wood  and  water  oif  any  across  the  steppes. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  Allies,  as  they  were  circumstanced 
previous  to  the  &11  of  Sebastopol,  to  stop  supplies  being  forwarded  to  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Crimea.  But  if  Perecop  was  not  assailable  by  water, 
it  13  questionable  whether  or  not  the  causeway  at  Chongar  might  not 
have  been  reached  by  the  same  boldness  and  ingenuity  which  succeeded 
in  reaching  and  destroying  the  pass  at  Yenitchi,  and  the  &r  more  difficult 
and  remote  transit  from  the  Spit  of  Arabat  to  the  plains  of  the  Karasu. 
But  neither  Chongar  nor  Perecop  would  be  tenable  except  by  a  whole 
army,  with  an  enemy  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  damages  aone  would  be 
reaJily  repaired.  The  most  effective  blows  Uiat  can  he  struck  are  at 
Odessa,  Nicholaief,  Kherson,  Taganrog,  and  Rostof.  Even  in  the  Crimea 
itself,  whatever  amount  of  success  the  Allies  may  meet  with,  we  should 
always  consider  the  country  as  held  to  the  greatest  advantage — as  till  the 
time  of  the  Russians  it  has  always  historically  been  held — l^  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  line  of  uplands — Taurian  Alps  and  Apennines — which  over- 
look the  steppe.  Any  power  in  possession  of  those  rich  lands,  which  are 
watered  by  so  many  fine  streams,  with  Sebastopol  for  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions, and  Baktchi-Sarai,  Simpheropol,  and  Karasu  Bazar  for  mili- 
tary strongholds  and  winter  quarters,  could  afford  to  look  with  more 
quiet  assurance  upon  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  across  the  steppe 
of  the  Crimea  than  could  ever  be  attained  by  however  strong  a  foroe 
stationed  in  the  Sftline  and  malarious  desert  lines  of  Perecop,  with 
no  resources  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  no  good  water,  and,  at 
eertain  seasons,  such  prejudicial  and  fatal  miasmata,  as  to  have  ever 
prevented  a  place,  otnerwise  so  much  favoured  hy  its  topographical 
position,  from  beoominff  a  town  of  any  importance.  We  have  now  every 
reason  to  look  forward  with  sanguine  expectations  to  the  Allies  being 
enabled  to  assume  such  a  position  in  the  field — a  position  alike  of  great 
strength,  and  most  imposing  to  an  enemy  even  of  such  vast  resources  as 
the  Muscovite. 
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ABVENTTJEBS  OF  BENJAMIN  BOBBIN  THE  ^BAQMAN. 
Bx  Cjumboild  Wilson. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

lyjxxr,  Jdn>  ▲  flaoQKD  waouuaioif  m  awwuw—g. 

Wb  wvro  80<m  0eat«d  in  tiie  inun  of  stmospheric  railway  tmmages  detf- 
iiiied  to  eoiiTeyvs  up  hill  to  Dalkej.  What  a  strange  iBreotioo !  Won- 
derful in  tlie  extreme  1  No  propelling  iniuenoe  Tisime — no  motiv<e  power 
sttached — ^tlie  steam-engine  at  the  end  of  oar  journey  perfemung^  the 
woric,  and  drawing  us,  as  it  were,  hy  magnetic  attraetion  up  the  gradttal 
aediinity.  The  bell  rang,  and  we  started  Like  some  sinooos,  beadlesB 
-monster,  the  ceoiectod  -vehicles  passed  along  their  darksome  route.  No 
hissing  of  the  steam,  no  panting  ci  the  engine,  no  d^ise  ekmds  of  smoke, 
no  unearthly  scream  of  the  whts^,  no  ten  of  eoUisions  distmrbing  oar 
qnietade!  thelowwhirlof  the  wheels  benea^  us  alone hreakiBg  the  sSenoe 
as  we  enierffed  for  a  moment  from  l^e  davknees  into  the  Kght,  and  fir^ 
fight  into  ue  darkness,  like  burrowing  moles  looldng  out  from  their  math- 
iternmean  mines  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of  brigktsmiflhiBe, 
only  «aleulated  to  make  the  darkness  more  ^ck  and  gloomy.  The  ahe- 
Bunable  terminus  was  soon  reached,  and  the  carriages  disgorged  their 
oeenpants,  bkssbig  us  onee  more  with  an  unintempted  Tiew  of  die 
heavens. 

We  wandered  atsag  the  narrow  uneven  road  towaids  Kffltney  BiM, 
widi  its  rugged  sides  and  picturesque  houses,  the  latter  perdied  Wk 
Tigilant  sentmek,  keeping  constant  gnard  upon  the  lonely  island  heneadL 
Ab  we  ascended  the  hill  what  a  scene  opened  to  our  Tiew  I  The  aea, 
«alm  as  sleeping  infimey,  lay  far  steeldied  before  ns,  nnbomded  aan^  by 
die  clear  heiiaon  in  the  distanee,  and  the  shore  above  which  we  stood. 
Inmunerable  craft,  widi  their  white  sails  glistening  in  the  esn,  passed 
8wan4ike  ofer  the  waters  :  the  homeward  and  the  outward-boaad  w«fe 
^diem.  What  numbers,  in  feasting  their  eyes  i^on  the  hill  where  we 
•tood — (the  hage  proportioiM  of  which  were  alone  perceptible,  distauuu 
rendering  onr  figures  indistinct)— ^H  their  hearts  bound  high  within  their 
breasts  as  visions  of  ^*  home,  sweet  home,^  danced  eagerly  hefofe  then 
'inM^;iaationa  l-^^e  assurances  of  welcome  greetings  alrmdy  sported  with 
liieir  eenaes,  and  foars  of  encountering  va<»ted  steals,  and  missinr  aoaae 
jocmd  voice,  and  looking  vainly  for  anticipated  smiles,  chtUea  thmr 
loy,  forcing  to  their  eyes  diose  badges  of  bitterness  whose  foentaias 
lie  eide  by  side  widi  those  of  hapfnness  and  love !  Aeain,  what  reodii^ 
aighs  were  heaved  by  othors,  as  they  looked  for  the  kst  dme,  pmhapi^ 
upon  die  beloved  land  of  their  nativity !-— what  emotions  must  have  strag- 
gled within  the  joub  of  the  exiles  as  diey  b^ld  Erin  receding  from 
their  view.  What  hopes,  vegreis,  loves  ana  fears,  batUed  alteimteiy,  or 
perchance  confusedly,  for  mastery,  as  they  glided  away  from  -Ae  homes 
of  their  fothers,  with  bitterness  for  their  portion,  Providence  for  their 
director,  and  strange  foces  in  the  straqge  lands  chosen  as  dieir  ultimate 
destination ! 

My  friends  talked — I  pondered.  The  scene  was  too  lovely  to  be 
broken  by  idle  conversation,  so  I  strolled  from  their  sides  and  sat  down 
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tqMm  a  nMM»y  embaoknent  As  I  tookupmy  pontiooinycnpesfelliipoQ 
ihe  Hd^Hbead  pad^  as  it  left  ILin^^stown  havboiir,  tbe  bhek  body  of 
WDoke  and  the  white  line  of  foam  nun^dng  its  swift  progiess.  It  oeeined 
to  1117  flBsnd  aa  a  sometlung  soperflooos— it  encroaohed  upon  the  sublmiity 
cf  the  scenery ;  its  pioeess  was  too  artificial— »it  was  an  interloper  on  ikB 
^Taad  mirror  of  nature.  Itumed  my  eyes  £romitto  Dalkey  Isttmd,  with 
its  shelling  sides  and  lonely  fortress;  then  £uiher  to  my  right  hand, 
-where  Bray  Head,  like  a  renerable  andMiiitey  lifted  its  sterile  i^pex  to 
*die  doads,  grimly  smiling  upon  the  tiny  waires  that  disported  themsehas 
•t  its  base.  As  I  surveyed  the  prospect  from  my  aerial  durone,  the  beau- 
tiful language  ^aoed  in  the  aiouth  of  FitsEjames  Dy  the  bard  of  Sootia,  as 
lie  views  Loch  Katrme^  wiUi  its  island  and  the  hoary  Ben-Venue,  rushed 
to  my  mind,  and  I  exclaimed,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm,  at  iiie 
aame  time  starting  to  my  feet : 

**  'And  what  a  scene  were  here,'  he  criec^ 
'  For  jyrincelv  pomp  or  chxLrcmnan's  pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow  a  lordhr  tower. 
In  that  soft  vate  a  lady's  bower. 
On  yonder  meadow  far  away 
The  turrets  of  a  doister  grey. 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide  on  the  wave  the  lingering  mom ! 
How  sweet  at  eve  the  lover's  lute 
Qiime  when  the  proves  were  still  and  mute ! 
And  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  wonld  come 
The  holv  matin's  distant  ham. 
While  tne  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake  in  yonder  islet  lone 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell.' " 

''Bravo!  bravo!  bravissimol"  shouted  my  friends^  who  had  ap- 
proached my  side  unperceived.  I  turned,  and  nsade  some  passing  remark 
about  the  scenery  and  the  thoughts  it  inspired,  when  Lomer  said, 
smilingly, 

''  Mingling  with  the  elements.  Bobbin,  my  lad  ?" 

"  I  knew  such  would  be  the  case,"  said  Riordan,  **  when  he  spoke  of 
coming  to  Ireland.  In  such  a  place  as  this  the  spirits  have  got  elbow- 
room.** 

'<  The  Irish  spiriU  are  very  ardent^  as  he  learned  last  night,"  broke 
in  Cox,  maliciously. 

That  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  yet  I  felt  that  he  meant  no  harm, 
md  so  we  pursoed  our  way. 

<'  You  seem  to  delight  in  studying  nature  ?"  observed  Riordan. 

''  I  do  indeed,"  I  replied.  ''  My  ideas  aoay  not  be  very  exalted,  never^ 
Ifadees  the  picturesque  has  many  charms  for  me.  There  is  something 
refining — ennobling  m  its  contemplation." 

'<I  was  thinkmg  so,"  he  returned,  <<when  I  asked  you  ike  question. 
How-  wait  a  minute.     There's  a  leaf  from  the  sublime  for  you." 

I  looked  in  tlie  direction  his  finger  indicated,  and  eould  scareely  refinrn 
:£NMa  langfaing.     I  v^y  believe  I  did  huigh  as  I  looked  at  the  group  to 
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which  he  called  my  attention.  A  barefooted  girl  of  aboat  twdre  je&n 
of  age  was  leading  by  the  ear  one  of  that  despised  class  of  animals  called 
donkeys  down  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  hilL  Upon  its  back,  an 
urchin,  guiltless  of  any  article  of  clothing,  if  I  except  a  ragged  shirt,  was 
seated,  Uke  one  of  the  juvenile  aborigines,  before  the  unnecessary  loznries 
of  dress  were  admitted  into  polite  society.  He  was  certainly  not  mon 
than  six  years  old,  although  his  sunburnt  hee  and  large  shaggy  head 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  one  much  older.  A  study  it  certainly  was, 
and  from  nature— one  adapted  to  the  scenery,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
soiL  Good-humour  laughed  in  the  girFs  dancing  eye,  struggling  forth 
from  the  shade  of  rebellious  curis  that  in  uncurbed  profosion  adorned  her 
head  and  almost  veiled  her  face.  She  pushed  them  back  with  the  band 
that  was  disengaged,  as  a  pair  of  legs  and  ankles,  that  might  serve  «s 
models  for  the  statue  of  a  Venus,  browned  by  the  sun,  yet  fiMiltless  in 
tiieir  symmetry,  ducked  captivatingly  beneath  her  scanty  petticoat  of 
striped  cotton,  as  she  dropped  us  a  low  curtsey  when  we  reached  them. 

*^  Howld  his  head  up,  Peggy  alanna !"  cned  the  youngster,  whilst  he 
violently  pulled  the  lock  of  hair  that  seemed  singled  out  from  his  wild 
head-covering  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  giving  saluta- 
tion— "  howld  his  head  up,  I  tell  ye,  or  he'll  1^  aftiier  lyin*  down  wid 
me  on  the  stones." 

*'  Thank  yer  honor !"  as  one  of  our  party  threw  him  a  copper,  which 
he  caught  as  dexterously  without  destroying  his  balance  as  though  he 
had  been  a  skilful  performer  in  an  equestrian  circus.  ^'  I  bet  ye  a  straw 
ye  won't  do  that  agin.  In  throth  an'  I've  lost  Peggy  avie!  Fve 
tuppince — there's  one  ov  'em  for  you,  an'  t'other  I'll  give  to  httie  Teddy.* 

^^,  And  who  may  little  Teddy  be  ?"  inquired  Lomer. 

**  Only  his  brouier,"  said  Peggy,  with  another  genuflexion,  '^  that's  at 
home,  sick  wid  the  mazles." 

^^  And  you'll  give  him  that  penny,  will  you,  my  fine  fellow  ?*^ 

*^  In  course  I  will,  sir." 

"And  why  so?" 

«  Bekase  it  'ill  plase  him,  sir." 

"  And  then  you'll  have  none  for  yourself?" 

"  No  matther  for  that,  sir." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Patsy,  sir." 

"PaUy  what,myladP' 

"Pat^nothin*,  sir." 

"  Patsy  Kavanagh,"  replied  Peggy,  with  another  curtsey. 

"  And  how  old  is  he,  Peggy  ?" 

"  Six  year  old,  sir,  come  ^larttemas." 

The  manly  littie  fellow  sat  looking  us  in  the  faces  as  confidentiy  u 
though  he  were  our  equal  in  age  and  experience,  playing  with  the  mane 
of  the  donkey,  and  rubbing  the  penny  against  his  bare  leg. 

"  And  so  you'll  give  that  penny— that  nice  bright  penny — ^to  Teddy  ?* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  there's  a  sixpence  for  yourself,  my  generous  lad." 

His  eyes  glistened  as  he  receiired  the  coin.  Had  the  wealth  of  CroBsos 
been  poured  into  his  lap  it  could  not  have  made  him  more  proud.  Not 
Perseus  upon  his  Pegasus,  armed  with  the  famed  head  of  Medusa,  mxae 
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noble  looking  than  was  Patsy  in  his  untutored  simplioity,  as  he  gazed 
alternately  upon  it  and  our  retreating  party.  When  we  had  advanced 
about  fifty  yards,  we  turned  to  observe  then:  movements,  looking  on  the 
little  group  in  silence. 

He  was  evidently  pressing  something  upon  Peggy  wluch  she  refiised 
to  accept,  for  she  pushed  back  his  extended  hand  several  times  when  it 
i^proached  her.  We  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  what  it  was  that  he 
wished  her  to  receive.  At  last,  after  some  considerable  parley,  she  took 
it  unwillingly  from  him,  tore  away  a  piece  of  the  cotton  that  formed  a 
part  of  her  ragged  dress,  wrapped  the  gift  therein,  and  transferred  the 
priceless  treasure  to  the  safe  keeping  of  her  bosom.  Her  brother  sur- 
Teyed  each  movement  attentively,  and  when  everything  appeared  com- 
pleted to  his  satis&ction,  he  leaned  over  the  shoulder  of  the  donkey,  and 
passing  his  little  bare  arm  around  her  bronzed  neck,  greeted  her  with  a 
loud  kiss — so  earnest,  so  loving,  so  childlike,  that  a  tear  startled  involun- 
tarily into  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  upon  that  naked  urchin — generous  inhis 
poverty,  noble  in  his  ignorance,  an  unsophisticated  child  of  our  common 
mother — Nature. 

And  then  and  there  I  inwardly  moralised  upon  what  we  have  been  in 
our  innocence,  and  what  we  are  m  our  experience  ;  but  as  my  deductions 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  me  glory  in  my  manhood,  like  to 
Felix  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  I  said  to  my  better  angel — '*  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  call 
for  thee." 

In  descending  the  hill  seawards,  by  the  narrow  stony  road,  we  were 
hailed  by  the  Ixmtmen,  who,  in  the  season,  earn  their  livelihood  by  ply- 
ing to  and  from  the  little  island,  each  one  tendering  his  services  to 
'*  row  yez  over  beyant,  where  ye  may  stop  half  ov  the  day,  and  make  play 
wid  the  rabbits  that  'ill  come  an'  sit  on  yer  laps;  an'  thin  ye  can  come  back 
agin  by  whistlin'  for  us — this  away."  But  as  the  prospect  was  not  at  all 
an  invitine  one,  and  our  faith  in  the  domesticated  propensities  of  die 
rabbits  rawer  ill  grounded,  a  general  veto  was  placed  upon  the  proposi- 
tion, and  we  dechned  their  proffered  services. 

We  strolled  leisurely  along  the  road  and  soon  hailed  ^a  car— or  rather 
its  driver,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  horse's  driver.  A  bargain  was 
speedily  struck,  our  offer  of  cent,  per  cent  beneath  his  demand  for  our 
safe  transit  to  Bray  being  instantly  acceded  to,  and  followed  by — 

<<  Up  wid  yez,  then,  for  I  know  yez  'ill  be  afther  thratin'  me 
dacint." 

'^  Where's  your  whip  ?"  demanded  Riordan,  as  we  seated  ourselyes. 

"  I  niver  carries  none,  yer  honor." 

«  Why  so  ?" 

**  Bekase  it's  oy  no  use." 

"  Then  how  do  you  drive  your  horse  P'* 

"  I  doesn't  drive  'im,  sir,  at  all  at  alL" 

^  How  do  you  manage  it,  then  ?" 

**Oh,illigant,8ir." 

«  Well,  but  in  what  way  ?" 

'*  He  runs  of  hisself,  sir— I  sits  an'  looks  at  him." 

*^  But  if  he  should  happen  to  stop  ?" 

*^  He  can't,  yer  honer,  so  long  as  the  car  is  a  rowlinV 
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^  ThalTs  dear  eaoagh  ;  but  if  you  want  to  tovdi  hiia  up  «  Ut— bow 
do  you  act  then  ?* 

**  Migbty  aify,  sir." 

"  By  cbuddng  the  reins  ?" 

*^  No,  sir." 

""Kkkinghim?" 

''Nor  that  aither,sir.'' 

"What  then?" 

**  I  adyises  him,  sir,  by  wfaisperin'  in  his  ear.^ 

^  Ah !  and  what  do  you  tell  him  P* 

^  That  the  jintlemin  on  the  car  promised  us  a  noggin  of  wfauky 
bttnne  us,  sir,  ay  hell  only  go  on  tidy.^ 

"« Oh,  and  tibaf  s  your  way  r 

'^Tis,  sb;  an' the  best  way  in  the  uniyarsal  world  it  is*  Just  look  at 
Um,  sb.    Wouldn't  it  be  a  cryin'  sin  to  wallop  a  baste  like  that  P* 

<<  Well,  I  confess  it  would  be  cruel,  for  h»  seems  to  be  all  ddn  and 
bone.     What  do  you  feed  him  on — sawdust,  shavings^  or  sea-sand?'' 

**  None  of  'em,  sir." 

'VWhat  else,  ^en  ?    He  looks  as  if  he  despised  such  luxury  as  hay 


<^  An'  so  he  does,  sir;  he  wouldn't  demane  himself  wid  atin'  the  likes 
of 'em." 

^  Grass  is  more  in  his  way,  perhm  ?" 

^<<No,  nor  mss  naither,  sir.     He's  a  wondherful  baste  intirdy — he 
niyer  ates  nothin',  but  he  takes  to  <l>irinlrw'  fearfoL" 

^  So  does  his  owner,  I  suppose  ?" 

*^  Yis,  sir,  bairin'  whin  he  can't  get  it" 

^  How  much  can  you  manage  between  you  in  the  day  V 

^  About  three  gallons  o'  mMwr  an'  a  pmt  an'  a  half  or  spemlB.* 

'' But  he  does  not  drink  whisky  ?" 

'^Thrue  for  ye^  sir,  but  he  dhiinks  the  waiher  an'  I  <^liwtiV  the 
sperrits,  an'  so  the  grog  is  well  mixed  betnne  us." 

As  the  driyer  was  rather  a  sharp  one,  and  our  finends  at  our  backs 
appeared  to  be  communicatiyev  we  left  the  grog-drinkers  to  thstr  own 
reoections,  and  sought  for  amasament  amongst  ourselyiSk 


O&APTSSXVU.* 
BRAT  ANIX  THE  OLD  MAJOB. 


Little  Bray,  the  steep  hill,  the  dilapidated  raoe-oouise  to  the  right 
at  the  foot  of  it,  and  the  old-fashioned  bridge,  were  soon  passed.  Up  the 
acclivity  at  the  other  side  the  jaded  hack  struggled,  and  in  a  lew 
minutes  deposited  us  at  the  entrance  to  Qioann's  Hotel.  Our  fibst  act  of 
private  justice  was  to  order  dinner  for  five  o'clock;  our  next^  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  chamber  with  washing  utensils;  our  thiid,  by  way  of 
recruiting  our  constitutions,  I  pass  over  in  silence,  and  kayo  it  a  riddle 
without  a  solution,  for  the  active  brains  of  the  dealers  in  conjeoture ; 
fourthly,  we  stood  in  turns  before  the  Boots,  whose  bonsh,  aoeompanied 
by  sounds  that  bore  evident  symptoms  of  a  sSabk  ednMtion,  aonewhat 
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restored  ourearmenti  to  tb«r  pninitiTe  stftte ;  aodlaitlyy  we  salKed  forth 
for  a  stroll  torough  the  town  in  search  of  our  appetite^  aad,  like  bbds 
of  paisage,  to  take  a  short*liv»d  glanee  at  the  sahhme  oeeMiy  finr  which 
ilie  nibubs  of  Bray  are  noted. 

How  unfiiirly  did  ihe  gifts  of  fortune  seem  distributed  aa  we  paand 
along  out  of  the  town.  Wealth,  luxury,  and  a  lordly  paric  to  our  left ; 
peyerty,  cruaibling  oottages,  and  stn^gling  hooetty  to  our  right  A 
naiiow  road  and  a  stone  widl  diriding  tbsm,  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
proud  from  the  hmnhle,  the  pvineely  mansion  from  the  peasant's  cabin. 
The  words  placed  b^  the  bud  of  all  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  ii^ond 
Zmt,  steuck  me  fore^ly  as  we  savntesed  aloi^^ 

Take  physic  pomp. 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  maj'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heayeas  more  just* 

And  yet  the  unbiassed  sun-^-like  the  eternal  messenger  that  cuts  life's 
brittle  thread — made  no  distinction  between  them,  but  shone  in  his  gloij 
equally  upon  both.  Around  them  the  same  hearen-winged  xephyrs 
sported,  mid  although  affluence  may  command  the  comforts  of  air-tight 
windows^  sumptuous  banquets,  and  liyeried  lacqueys  in  waiting,  honest 
contentment  has  the  honoural^e  privilege  of  feeding  upon  the  fruits  o£ 
its  labour.  Hope  does  not  disdain  to  sit  with  it  in  council,  and  Peace 
deMghtB  to  share  with  it  the  night-watch,  although  it  may  sleep  with  the 
pig  £6t  a  pillow. 

Natural  instinct  advised  us  betimes  of  the  dinner  we  had  ordered ;  and 
as  the  physical  man  required  something  more  substantial  than  scenery — 
how  attractive  soever — to  support  it,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel, 
washed,  and  eat. 

The  seats  in  the  promenade  grounds  or  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
soon  wooed  us  from  the  table ;  and  thither  we  conveyed  ourselves,  the 
waiter  following  us  with  the  decanters.  We  took  up  our  position  beneath 
a  shady  crab-tree,  embalming  the  fruit  in  embryo  with  the  fragrance  of  our 
cigars;  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  a  future  meeting  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  wondering  whether  Daly  (our  Jehu  of  the  jaunting-car) 
and  his  assistant  in  the  consumption  of  grog  had  also  allayed  the  cravings 
of  the  hungry  worm.  Riordan  was  adverting  to  the  drinking  talents 
of  the  former^  when  the  entrance  of  an  elderiy  gentieman  upon  the 
gravelled  walk  arrested  our  attention.  He  was  a  tall,  noble-lookinr  man, 
of  a  martial  bearing,  with  short  white  hair,  features  that  seemed  ^Hess 
used  to  sue  than  to  command,"  a  high  narrow  forehead,  upon  which  the 
finger  of  melancholy  had  written  strange  characters,  and  full  dark  eyes, 
that  betrayed  an  active  soul,  and  wore  the  livery  of  a  settled  sorrow.  His 
whiskers,  like  hb  hair,  were  white,  but  closely  clipped,  being  connected 
by  a  heavy  moustache^  in  which  some  dark  witnesses  of  earlier  days  yet 
exbted,  uncumbered  by  the  snows  of  time.  He  wore  an  imdress  military 
fr-ock-coat,  fastened  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  passed  on  his  way  along 
th^  neat  promenade^  with  his  head  bent  toirards  the  earth,  and  his  hanos 
joined  betond  his  back. 

^*  Who  is  he,  I  wonder?^  ask^  Lomer» 
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<<  Do  you  not  know  him?"  said  Cox,  in  a  low  t(me. 

A  negative  was  the  response. 

"  Major  Kerton  is  his  name,"  he  continued ;  <<  he  is  not  so  old  by  many 
years  as  his  looks  would  lead  you  to  suppose.  He  is  only  the  shadow  of 
what  he  once  was,  for  his  spirit  is  crushed." 

<'  How  is  that?''  we  asked. 

"  The  story,  although  tragical,  is  little  known,"  he  replied.  "  NoTer- 
theless,  it  has  a  tendency — at  least  I  think  so--to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  dissatbfied  men  who  envy  great  folk  their  wealth  and  positions,  the 
necessity  of  first  of  all  asking  this  simple  question,  ^  Is  happmess  in  their 
trun  ?'  Now  he  has  wealth,  together  with  its  earthly  adjuncts — honours, 
distinctions,  and  position — yet  would  he  gladly  barter  them  all  for  the  one 
little  comfort  called  '  Heart*s-ease.'  A  few  years  ago  he  was  happy,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family — it  was  not  a  numerous  one,  but  lore  Imked 
each  to  the  otheiv— now  he  is  alone.  He  looks  forward  to  ihe  gprave  as 
the  only  bourne  where  he  and  sorrow  may  part,  for  withered  hopes  stand 
between  him  and  his  earthly  fortune,  grimly  tended  by  the  oemon  of 
despair." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  remarked  the 
strong  sympathy  expressed  by  his  countenance  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
old  officer,  I  resolved  in  my  mind  that  he  must  be  a  strange  character. 
<'  The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  sang  one,  and  truly  I  agree 
with  him,  for  what  other  subject  offers  so  many  changes  with  which  the 
mind  can  wrestle,  conquer,  and  remain  still  at  rault?  **  To  where  has  his 
late  levity  flown  ?"  I  asked  myself  this  question,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  were  struggling  for  answers  in  my  mmd  as  I  surveyed  him ;  but 
when  he  resumed,  my  inquiries  slept,  and  my  attention  became  wumly 
aroused. 

Major  Kerton  has  lived  for  many  years  abroad  in  active  service,  his 
wife  and  an  only  daughter  bearing  lum  company.  He  was  proud  oi  his 
daughter ;  she  was  the  sole  remaining  pledge  of  his  happy  union,  she  was 
the  niir  being  in  whose  winsome  smiles  his  days  of  eany  Uiss  returned. 
He  loved  her  fondly.  Hb  two  sons  he  had  seen  &11  in  the  one  engage- 
ment at  his  side,  without  a  tear;  they  died  upon  a  Strang  land,  with  their 
&ces  to  his  country's  foes — ^honourable  offerings  upon  Uie  sacred  altar  of 
duty,  and  true  to  the  example  he  had  ever  laboured  to  set  them.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  in  his  '^  Augusta"  all  his  hopes  and  affections  were 
centred.  I  have  said  that  he  was  proud  of  her ;  and  well  he  might  have 
been,  for  she  was  the  lovliest  creature  I  ever  beheld.  She  was  one  of 
those  ethereal  beauties  three  parts  heavenly,  one  part  material,  of  whose 
existence  men  sometimes  ^team,  but  whose  reality  they  seldom  en- 
counter; one  of  those 

So  fair,  that  the  same  lips  and  eyes 
They  wear  on  earth  may  serve  m  Paradise. 

Upon  their  return  to  their  native  land  he  settled  in  the  county  Wick* 
low,  not  many  miles  from  where  we  are  now  seated.  Her  first  pre- 
sentation at  tne  vicer^^al  court  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  its 
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beauties.  She  was,  indeed,  ^*  the  admired  of  all  admirers — the  glass  of 
fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form."  Not  Cleopatra  in  her  pahniest  days 
more  captivating,  nor  the  fancied  goddess  of  the  Ephesians  more  chaste 
in  spirit.  She  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years  of  age — a  stranger  to 
the  coquetry  of  her  sex,  unknown  to  the  wiles  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  What  more  need  I  add  ?  Her  last 
qualification  alone  is  the  sublimest  reach  of  human  perfection.  To 
attempt  a  description  of  her  outward  seeming  were  superfluous  ;  suffice 
it  so  say  that  her  suavity  of  manners,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  ex- 
quisite beauty,  like  three  divine  graces,  went  hand  in  hand  together.  To 
particularise  any  one  of  them  would  require  the  exercise  of  a  judgment 
more  infiedlible  than  even  that  of  Paris  when  he  awarded  the  golden 
apple  to  Venus. 

She  had  a  young,  fresh  heart— one  unknown  to  any  sorrow,  save 
what  was  taught  by  sympathy.  But  hearts,  like  wax,  are  capable 
of  soft  impressions,  and  hers,  ere  long,  was  kissed  by  love's  blushing 
signet.  A  Captain  Rayner,  then  upon  the  staff  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
'<  told  his  soft  tale,  and  was  a  thriving  wooer.''  He  possessed  a  princely 
income  in  his  own  right,  and  was  heir  to  an  immense  property  in  Eng- 
land. Nattue  had  fdso  been  bountiful  to  him  in  her  gifts,  for  he  pos- 
sessed a  vigorous  and  manly  exterior,  features  very  prepossessing  and 
stamped  with  intelligence,  with  just  enough  of  vanity  to  rejoice  in  his 
thraldom,  and  adore  the  riveter  of  his  roseate  fetters. 

The  nuptial  preliminaries  were  all  arranged,  so  also  was  the  day  appointed 
for  their  union.  It  was  to  be  the  one  succeeding  that  on  which  the  garrison 
races  were  to  take  place.  Rayner  was  an  excellent  equestrian,  had  ridden 
and  won  several  matches  over  the  same  grouud  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and 
was  not  a  little  vain  of  being  expected  to  prove  his  skill  upon  the  course 
before  the  eyes  of  his  betrothed,  on  the  day  upon  which  the  officers'  plate 
was  to  be  set  up  for  competition.  The  gold-headed  whip — a  prize  to  the 
fortunate  winner — was  also  an  object  to  the  possession  of  which  his 
ambition  aspired ;  it  was  to  be  given  away  by  the  feminine  representative 
of  royalty  to  the  lucky  rider.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  no  hand  but 
his  own  should  receive  it.  He  told  his  Augusta  so.  He  felt  assured  that 
he  must  win  it — and  he  was  right. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  OABBISON  BACKS. 

The  day  was  auspicious  in  the  extreme — the  elite  of  Dublin  thronged 
the  stands,  the  carriages,  and  the  course.  Thither  also  repaired  all  the 
idlers  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  honest,  &c.  The  turf 
was  in  excellent  condition.  The  birds  sang  sweetly,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  the  amusement.  The  horses  neighed  proudly,  and  eagerly  pawed  the 
ground,  well  assured  of  the  part  they  themselves  had  to  play,  erecting 
their  pretty  ears  as  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multitudes  burst  on  the 
^r.  Every  creature,  and  everything  animate  or  inanimate,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased.  Even  the  glorious  sun  himself,  in  his  most  glitter- 
ing trappings,  appeared  to  have  donned  his  holiday  Jbeams  in  honour  of 
the  great  occasion,  and  looked  down  from  his  car  in  the  meridian  upon 
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the  coDgregated  beauties — the  galaxy  of  bngfat  eyes  and  joyoos  Caees, 
whose  smiles  seemed  to  riral  his  own. 

Augusta  Kerton  was  there,  respleodent  in  nature's  loveikiess,  seated  in 
an  open  carnage,  in  the  society  of  her  father,  mother,  and  lover.  Bayner 
was  all  life ;  fans  jockey  suit  partially  covered  by  «  light  overcoat,  and 
the  cap,  worked  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  his  enslaver,  still  resting  next  hk 
heart  How  gaily  she  lax^hed  at  the  first  raoe,  in  which  he  took  no 
active  part,  and  how  full  of  pure  love  her  eyes  were,  as  they  k^oked 
a£Fectionately  and  confidingly  into  his  handsome  countenance. 

*^  Now  teil  me,  Charles— do  you  really  think  you  will  win  the  whip  ?" 

<<  Think  it,  my  idol — I  feel  that  it  is  already  won.  Black  Norris 
has  never  vet  been  beaten,  and  his  first  mi^p  eudl  mot  oecdr  with  his 
owner  on  his  back." 

'^  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be !"  she  ezdaimed,  enthusiastically  clapping 
her  pretty  hands  togediier.  '^  How  I  shall  watdi  for  you  at  the  winning- 
post,  ril  stand  upon  the  seat  to  get  a  better  view.  But  what  will  yon 
do  with  it  when  you  have  borne  it  away  ?" 

'^  Leap  my  conquering  Bucephalus  over  diese  railings  in  front  of  us, 
my  love,  and  leave  my  trophy  at  your  feet." 

<'  Oh !  but  that  is  by  far  too  large  a  leap,  dear  Charles,"  die  said, 
whilst  a  shade  of  apprehension  crossed  her  feur  hce. 

^'  Not  half  so  large  as  some  we  shall  have  to  cross  on  the  course  in 
the  next  race." 

<'  Do  you  ride  in  the  next,  then  ?" 

"Yes;  it's  a  hurdle  race.  Look  at  that  paper,  and  you'll  see  my  name 
amongst  the  rest 

Tw#  o'clock — Hurdles. 

Captain  Bayner's  b.  m.  Molly  Asthore Ridden  by  Owner." 

"  Then  the  race  fer  the  Cup  and  Whip  comes  afi»rwards,  Charles  ?" 
"Yes;  see,  there  it  is  in  black  and  white.     Here  are  the  names, 
h&ce  the  horses,  as  I  hope  to  see  them  placed. 

Thbee  o'Clocx— Foe  the  Cup. 

Captain  Bayner's  bl.  h.  Black  Norris,  aged  , Bidden  by  Owner* 

Colonel  Jomiston's  c.  c.  Terry  OTlynn,  4  yrs Lieut.  Osborne. 

Major  Broughton's  b.  m.  Nerissa,  aged Captain  Wyld. 

Captain  George's  br.  m.  Judy,  aged    Owner. 

And  so  on  through  a  dozen  other  names.  But  there  goes  the  bell  for 
weighing.     See,  diere  she  is  in  the  ground." 

«  Who  ?— -the  Lady-Lieutenant  ?" 

«  No,  my  Molly  AsAore.  I  must  make  haste  and  get  into  the 
scales.     Au  revoir," 

^*  Be  careful,  dear  Charles.''  Oh,  how  sweetly  spoken,  and  die  volumes 
of  love  that  that  look  unfelded. 

"OfoourselshaU," 

*«  And  win  this  r 

^  And  win  this,  and  the  next  to  boot" 

"  You  are  determined  to  do  so?" 

"  Fixed  as  the  centre." 
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'^  Fm  giad  to  bear  yoa  say  so  ;  but  take  care  of  die  leaps.  I'm  afraid 
of  them." 

''  So  am  not  I.  ^  Faint  heart,'  dear  Augiarta,  never  won  a  race,  much 
less  than  a Yoa  know  what  I  mean/' 

In  a  few  mommxts  he  was  on  his  mare,  showing  her  paces  in  front  of 
the  stand,  and  nodding  now  and  then  gracefully  to  its  occupants,  and  to 
the  Tooiferated  shouts  of  the  crowd. 

'^  Bravo,  ci^ptain !  Ye're  the  boy  ^at  'ill  tip  'em  all  out  ov  the  hull." 
The  aUusion  was  doub^ess  borrowed  from  a  thrasher  engaged  in  beating 
out  his  com.  "  Long  life  to  his  honer.  Don't  he  look  as  if  (God  for- 
give me  for  sayin'  it)— as  if  he  was  a  part  of  the  baste  ?" 

<<  Ob,  he*s  a  beav^!  an*  he'll  be  afther  tadiin'  'em  all  their  spellin' 
afore  they've  cum  to  the  alphaabit." 

A  vQomeat  afterwards  the  flag  was  lowered,  and  the  five  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  the  hurdle  race  started.  Away  they  went  at  a  rattling 
pace,  across  the  hurdles,  over  the  fences,  neck  to  neck,  and  all  abreast ; 
DOW  they  near  Ae  largest  leap  in  the  distance,  one  horse  considerably 
ahead  of  the  rest  Over  he  goes,  tlie  liorse  and  rid^  rolling  together  on 
the  grass ;  every  eye  is  on  the  stretch  as  the  other  four  horses  flypast 
their  comrade.  '  **  Is  he  hurt  ?" — "  No,  no ;  he's  im  again." — "  There 
he  goes  I"—"  See !"— «  But  twenty  lengths  behind r—"  Who  was  it  ?" 
— "  What  are  the  colours  ?" — "  Look  to  the  paper." — "  Blue  and  white 
striped  jacket  and  scarlet  cap." — ^  What's  the  name  ?" — ^  Captain  Ray- 
ner." — "  No  matter!" — *'  All  right!"  as  closely  he  creeps  up  into  the 
rear.  Now  to  the  winmng-^post  they  come.  **Who^s  first?" — **  Can't  say, 
they're  all  abreast" — ^  Hurrah !  hurrah  I" — "  More  power  to  the  green!" 
— "  Keep  down  yer  hat,  or  I'll  bate  it  over  yer  head." — "  Long  life  to 
the  red !" — ^  Here  they  are,  the  pink  first  1"  Whip  and  spur,  hand  and 
foot  ''  Hie  green  again,  by  the  powers !"  But  no ;  the  brown  mare 
makes  a  bold  burst !  The  blue  and  white  stripes,  slightly  soiled,  is  a 
little  ahead]  The  winning-post  is  passed,  and  Captain  Hayner  and  his 
MoHy  Asthore  have  won« 

He  was  soon  enveloped  in  hir  overcoat  and  by  die  side  of  his  agitated 
charmer. 

*^  Won,  yon  see,  my  darHng.  I'm  no  false  prophet,"  he  cried,  in  a 
triumphant  tone. 

'<  But  are  you  not  hurt,  dear,  dear  Charles  ?"  she  asked,  <*  pale  as 
monumental  alabaster." 

^'  Not  a  fait  of  it,  my  sweet  one." 

**  But  the  fall  must  have  been  fearful." 

<^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  upon  my  honour.  The  ground  was  sofit,  the 
advancing  horses  considerate,  the  sensation  delightful,  and  I  am  here, 
nninjurecL" 

**  Well,  I'm  sure  it  would  have  hurt  me,"  she  said,  partially  assured  by 
his  careless  bearincf. 

''  Quite  a  nnsts^e,  I  assure  you.  The  soil  in  Ireland  is  particulariy 
aeoommodatii^  ;  one  overthrow  upon  the  green  sod  rather  stroigthens 
than  enervates.     Molly  Asthore  found  it  so,  and  so  did  her  rider." 

And  then  the  hmcheon,  and  the  language  of  loving  eyes,  and  the 
soiiles  upon  happy  hcea  (sad  upon  Augusta's,  like  iUnmiened  shadows 
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cast  by  calamity  upon  the  dial  of  the  heart),  and  the  liyely  conTersatioii, 
and  the  exciting  description  of  the  struggle  for  precedence,  and  ihen  the 
bell  for  iike  riders  of  the  next  race  to  weigh  and  mount. 

A^n  he  left  the  happy  party,  a  thrilling  '^  Be  careful,  dear^  dear 
Charies,"  so  affectionate,  so  muri^,  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  grand  contest  was  to  take  place  over  a  different  course,  as  the 
race  was  a  flat  one.  Black  Norris  and  his  rider  scampered  confidently 
over  the  turf,  the  noble  animal  pricking  up  his  ears  and  shaking'  his 
beautifully-formed  head  at  the  enthusiastic  cheering  that  greeted  his 
master^s  reappearlince  and  his  own  stately  proportions. 

«  Won't  ye  be  afther  showin'  'emyour  back  agin,  yer  honer  ? 

'^  Arrah,  an'  to  be  sure  he  will.  How  could  he  help  it,  an'  that  beauti- 
ful crathur  in  the  coach  lookin'  on." 

«  Musha !  an'  it's  a  nate  lookin'  g^b  oy  yer  own  that  spakes  or  the 
lady,  callin'  her  a  crathur,  as  if  she  was  one  or  yer  own  sort,  an'  made 
out  OY  the  same  kind  oy  bogstuff." 

<<  Here  he  comes  agin.  Hurray,  yer  honer !  See  how  the  lady  waves 
her  hankercher  at  him,  an'  he  takin'  off  his  cap  to  her,  an'  the  horse  a 
gallopin',  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  sated  on  a  sofy  in  a  parioar." 

"  Oh,  theh,  it's  a  beautiful  couple  they'll  be.  They're  goin*  to  be 
married  to-morrow." 

<<  Tell  us  a  thrifle  we  don't  know,  an'  we'll  be  behoulden  to  ye ;  what 
a  thunderin'  sight  oy  news  yeVe  got  outside  oy  that  ould  caubc^  oy  yer 
own." 

"  There !  they're  takin'  their  places !     Hurray,  they're  off  agin." 

They  had  to  double  the  course,  and  in  the  first  lead  round  Black 
Norris  and  his  rider  were  behind.  Captain  Rayner  evidently  held  the 
animal  in  closely  in  order  to  economise  his  powers,  and  make  sure  of  the 
final  struggle.  Away  they  speed  again,  the  blue  and  white  strips 
creeping  gradually  horn  the  rear  into  the  fourth,  the  third,  the  second, 
and  eventually  the  first  place.  Up  towards  the  winning-post  they  rattle 
again— every  nerve  strained,  every  impetus  g^ven,  every  cut  telling 
home.  The  judge's  box  is  passed,  and  Black  Norris  has  won  by  a 
length. 

Then  the  cheers — the  breaking  into  the  course — the  ungirthing  and 
the  weighing.  Black  Norris  is  resaddled,  and  Rayner  mounts,  passes 
beneath  the  viceregal  stand,  and  receives  f^m  the  fair  donor  the  golden- 
headed  whip,  again  on  the  course  towards  his  lady-love's  side  upon  his 
panting  conqueror.  She  is  standing  up  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  watch- 
ing with  eyes  of  admiration  the  movements  of  her  lover,  her  hand  out- 
stretched for  the  prize,  and  her  face  beaming  with  radiant  smiles,  a  Cupid 
in  every  dimple.  He  faces  his  horse  at  the  leap,  the  proud  brute  rises 
majestically,  strikes  the  top  rail  with  his  fore  feet,  falls  over  hearily,  his 
rider  and  the  whip  beneath  him.  A  dull,  sluggish  crash,  an  unearthly 
shriek  from  a  woman's  breast,  and  a  groan  from  a  parting  spirit  swells  on 
the  air.  A  crowd  is  in  a  moment  around.  Horror  on  horrors!  the  neck 
of  the  gallant  horse  is  broken,  and  the  rider  is  a  mangled  corpse.  Let 
us  draw  the  curtain.     The  races  are  ended. 

Major  Kerton's  wife  died  in  three  weeks  afterwards.  The  morning 
upon  which  the  orange-blossoms  were  to  have  decked  tiie  brow  of  his 
lovely  daughter  saw  the  gates  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum  close  upon  her 
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for  ever.  There  she  lives  still,  an  incurable  maniac ;  ereiy  to-morrow, 
in  her  ravings,  is  to  be  her  bridal  day.  She  recognises  no  one,  not  even 
the  father  she  so  deariy  loved,  but  accosts  him,  when  he  caUs  to  look 
at  her  through  her  grate,  as  her  ^'  darling  Charles."  I  have  seen  Aer,  you 
have  seen  him.  He  is  now  but  the  spectre  of  his  former  self,  for  his  heart 
and  his  hopes  are  in  the  grave. 

The  old  gentleman  was  returning  as  Mr.  Cox  concluded.  As  he  passed 
us,  he  g]an<»3d  his  eyes  at  our  little  party.  By  an  instinctive  impulse  I  un- 
covered my  head;  my  Mends  at  tiie  moment  did  the  same.  Commise- 
ration is  a  holy  feding,  and  I  felt  for  him  deeply.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  looked  eamestiy  at  us,  carried  his  finger  to  his  hat  in  a  military 
salute,  and  with  a  bow  continued  upon  his  way.  Our  eyes  followed  him 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  garden  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel,  and  we  sat  and 
smoked  in  silence. 

**  Poor  fellow !  I  pity  him  from  my  heart,"  said  Lomer. 

^'  God  comfort  him  !*'  was  Riordan's  pithy  but  heartfelt  ejaculation,  as 
he  wiped  a  littie  moisture  from  the  eye,  so  prone  to  mirth  and  laughter. 

'*  Amen  to  that,"  I  eamestiy  responded. 

**  Come,"  said  Cox,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  it  is  almost  time  we  were 
upon  the  road;  an  hour  will- take  us  to  Kingstown,  by  that  time  the  day 
will  be  spent,  and  old  Ireland  will  have  lit  her  candles  in  the  sky  upon 
us,  and  tied  down  the  strings  of  her  dark  nightcap.*' 

'<  Have  with  vou,"^we  returned,  as  we  passed  through  the  garden  and 
entered  the  yara. 


CHAFTBB  XIX. 

THE  BETUBN  TO  DUBLIN. 

"Hallo,  Daly,  where'are-you?"  cried  Riordan. 

"  Here,  yer  honer  ?"  shouted  Daly,  running  towards  us  from  the  gate- 
way, and  taking  the  short  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"Where's  the  horse?" 

"Howldin*  the  car,  sir,  for  fear  it  id  rowl  away." 

"  Have  you  had  any  drink  ?*' 

<<  The  divil  a  toothful,  yer  honer ;"  at  the  same  time  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  coarse  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  looking  through  a  pair  of  the  most 
unsanctified  eyes  that  it  ever  was  my  privilege  to  encounter. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did  not  know  where  to  put  it  if  you  had  it." 

"  In  coorse  I  do,  sir.  Ye'd  laugh  till  ye*d  split  av  ye  only  seen  what 
an  oonshough  Pd  be  afther  makin'  of  myself  iv  ye  gev  me  a  noggin  to 
thry  wid." 

"Would  you  drink  it?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  know  how." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  it,  tiien  ?" 

"  I'd  pour  it  down  the  inside  ov  my  throath,  athout  as  much  as  even 
swallowin'  id." 

"  Well,  go  into  the  bar  and  call  for  some — I'll  pay  for  it." 

"  Long  life  to  your  honer  for  that  same,"  he  said,  passing  in  to  order 
Lis  beverage. 
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The  bustling  waiter,  the  offici<ms  Boots,  and  the  swoUen  bill,  were 
q[>eedily  disposed  of,  and  we  returned  to  take  our  places  on  tlie  jingle. 
Daly  speedily  followed,  licking  Ins  lips  and  shrugg^ing  bis  diouldeca. 

<'  Was  it  strong,  Daly  ?"  asked  Btordan. 

^'Mortial  sthrong,  sir;  it  tuk  my  two  hands  to  howM  id." 

*^  I  thought  it  was,  for  I  see  it  has  brought  the  tean  into  your  ejes/' 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  wid  that,  sir." 

«  With  what  else,  then  ?" 

'^  Wid  looldn'  into  the  glass  whin  it  was  impty,  sir,  an'  seon'  there 
was  no  one  by  dadnt  enough  to  say,  *  Fill  id  agin.'  " 

«Tou  don't  mean  to  say  you'd  hare  drank  any  more?"  said  Lomer, 
with  some  surprise. 

^'  I'd  ay  tfaned  hard,  sir,  for  the  dmtfa  was  on  me." 

^<  Why,  you'd  drink,  I  believe,  until  you'd  kill  yourself,  if  ai^  one 
would  stand  by  and  treat  you.     Get  up,  and  let  us  be  moving  on. 

'^  Whithen  maybe  ye'd  let  me  make  bo  wid  to  ax  ye  to  walk  down 
ihe  hill  over  the  bmdge,  for  it's  mighty  hard  on  the  cradmr  or  a  horse, 
seein'  as  he  has  no  breediin'  on  him." 

We  did  as  we  were  requested,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  re- 
mounted, proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  our  way  to  Kingstown. 

GiMisidenng  that  we  had  dined,  and  looked  rather  ti^uently  into  ovur 
wine-glasses  af^wards,  we  were  not  in  the  most  exidierant  spirits.  The 
story  connected  with  the  stricken  mi^or  seemed  to  hang  orer  our 
memories  like  a  cobweb  on  a  cornice ;  although  a  breath  mi^it  in  a 
moment  remove  it,  yet,  whilst  it  remained,  the  part  to  which  it  adhered 
was  not  at  all  improved  by  its  contiguity. 

Riordan  was  the  first  to  break  the  charm ;  he  slapped  me  fiuniliarlj 
on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  jocoselyr: 

*^  Bobbin,  my  lad,  how  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  thee  ?" 

What  answer  was  left  to  me  other  than  that  given  by  the  melancholy 
Dane  to  the  same  query  ? — 

"Not  so,  my  lord.    I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun." 

"  The  sulks,  you  mean.  I  say,  Lomer,  Cox  has  regularly  put  the 
kyebosh  on  our  friend  here.     How  do  yoM  feel  ?" 

"  So'SO !"  was  the  semi-sentimental  reply. 

"Ah!"  broke  in  Cox,  "so-so,  according  to  Touchstone  (not  Black- 
stone),  is  very  good — very  excellent  good — and  yet  it  is  not — it  is  only 
so-so." 

"  That's  unfeir,"  said  Riordan. 

"  What  is  ?"  inqmred  Cox. 

"  Hooldng  the  salmon  that  was  caught  by  my  sprat  You  antidpcted 
me  in  the  remark  made  by  that  cap  and  bell'd  philosopher." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  he  recalled  it  to  your  mind,"  remarked  Lomer. 

"  No,  on  my  honour ;  but  it  only  proves  the  danger  of  delay.  'Pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  Time,' vrrote  Young;  and  I,  in  waiting  to  give 
the  quotation  point,  have  lost  it  altogetiier." 

The  horse  at  this  time  came  to  a  sudden  halt  at  the  base  of  a  hffl* 

"  Hallo,  Daly,  whatfs  up  now  ?" 

"  He's  only  ruminstm',  sir,  a  taste.  Whisht>  don't  yes  see  Us  ears  is 
cocked." 
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«  What's  that  for  ?' 

"  He's  axin'  hisself  whether  he  won't  giv'  vez  a  chance  of  takin'  the 
stiffness  out  ov  yer  boots  by  footin'  it  up  the  hill." 

"  You  don't  call  that  a  hill,  man  ?" 

''  No,  inr,  for  I  wasn't  by  when  it  was  christened.  Bud  id  sthrikes 
me  that  iv  the  jontin'  car  was  tied  to  yer  back  instead  ov  the  haste's, 
wid  such  a  tamal  load  of  lammint  on  id,  ye'd  be  aflher  thinkin'  a  minit 
aforeye'd  thry  to  haul  it  up  beyant." 

"  He  does  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  notion  of  moving.** 

'^  He's  a  mighty  detarmined  brute  intirely  in  his  way  ov  raisonin', 
sir,  an'  their  un't  no  ways  of  coaxia'  him  up  at  all  at  all,  bud  one." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Lomer. 

"  Makin'  him  believe  ye  ain't  on  the  car,  by  lettin'  yer  coats  go  on 
foreninst  him  up  the  road." 

"  How  is  that  to  be  done  if  we  sit  here  ?"  I  inquired. 

''By  no  mortial  manner  of  manes  that  I  knows  o^  sir,  barrin'  that 
yez  get  off  the  car  an'  take  yer  coats  on  yer  backs  along  widyez. 
Mushal  an'  he's  a  willin'  crathur,  to  say  the  worst  ov  him,  an'  it  ud  be  a 
cryin'  sin  to  spile  his  beautiful  timper." 

We  all  alighted ;  but  before  the  animal  moved  he  turned  his  head  to 
each  side  of  the  ^fts,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  no  deceit  was  prac- 
tised, and  then  quietly  followed  us  cm  our  way. 

''  IVs  only  the  nathur  ov  the  baste,"  said  Daly,  compassionately,  as 
we  reached  the  level  ground.  "  Up  wid  yez,  jintlemin,  an'  he'll  pull 
yez  along  like  an  ingin." 

We  mounted  accordingly ;  but  if  the  horse  did  fulfil  the  predictions 
of  his  sanguine  owner,  the  engine  to  which  he  was  compared  must  either 
have  been  out  of  repair  or  else  lacked  fuel  to  get  up  the  steam,  so  slowly 
and  irregularly  were  we  dragged  along  towards  the  railway  terminus  at 
Kingstown ;  but  as  everything  has  an  ending,  so  also  had  our  ride,  and 
it  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  self-congratulation  that  we  handed  Daly 
a  little  more  than  his  stipmated  fare,  and  booked  ourselves  per  rail  for 
Dublin.  __ 

Monday  passed  quietly  by,  the  greater  part  of  that  day  haviag  been 
devoted,  by  me  to  business.  In  the  evening  I  completed  my  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  Dublin  for  Belfast  by  boat  the  following  afternoon. 
Thi»  done,  I  strolled  down  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  soltcs  (for  Cox,  Lomer, 
and  Riordan  had  started  in  different  directions  during  the  day),  returned 
to  my  hotel  earlier  than  was  my  custom,  and  retired  to  bed,  avoiding  all 
temptation  by  not  even  lookiDg  into  the  commercial-room. 
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ABOUT  THE  ESSAYISTS  AND  EEVTEWEES. 

v.— Ret.  Sydney  Sbhth. 

"  I'll  show  you  one,"  says  Edward  to  Walter^  in  "  A  Life- 
Drama"— 

I'll  show  YOU  one  who  might  have  been  an  abbot 
In  the  old  time ;  a  large  and  portly  man. 

With  merr5r  eyes 

No  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedript  with  tears, 
But  appled-Autumn,  golden-cheeked  and  tan ; 
A  jest  m  his  mouth  feels  sweet  as  crusted  wine. 
As  if  all  eager  for  a  merry  thougjht, 
The  pits  of  laughter  dimple  in  his  cheeks. 

The  lines  might  stand  for  the  popular  ideal  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  rector  of  Combe  Florey,  ana  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Haydon 
was  one  day  at  Francis  Jeffrey's,  when  his  reverence  (not  yet, 
however,  rector  or  canon  ut  supra)  walked  in,  and  the  artist  uus 
records  his  impression  of  the  parson  :  '^  Sydney  Smith  came  in ; 
the  most  playful,  impudent,  careless  cassock  I  ever  met."* 

But  his  reverence — called  by  Landor 

Humour's  pink  primate,  Sydney  Smith,t 

was  something  above  and  beyond  the  "  playful,  impudent,  careless 
cassock"  he  showed,  in  liminey  to  strangers.  He  had,  says  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  "a  genuine  Christian  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  far  more  serious  intentions  m  almost  all  he  wrote, 
than  the  gravest  of  his  opponents  could  well  imagine."^  It  may 
be,  as  another  critic  affirms,  that  Sydney  Smith  has  ^fected  no 
lasting  chef-d^CBUvre^  that  *'  he  has  left  little  behind  him  that  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  that  from  no  human  eye  has  he 
ever  drawn  a  tear,  in  no  human  bosom  ever  excited  a  thrill  of 

frandeur— though  with  respect  to  this  last  assertion  at  least,  we 
ave  evidence  to  the  contrary  from  the  mouth  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
not  to  cite  other  witnesses  of  more  or  less  authority :  but  to  what 
tended  all  his  wit  and  humour,  his  quizzical  appeals  and  racy 
facetuBj  his  imctuous  jests  and  polite  bans  mois^  if  not  to  something 
definitely  practical,  affecting  the  well-being  or  better-being  of 
society,  whether  political  or  domestic  ?  **  I  do  not,"  writes  Mrs. 
Jameson,  for  instance,  **  take  to  Sydney  Smith  personally,  because 
my  nature  feels  the  want  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  in  his 

*  Taylor's  Life  of  Haydon.  f  Lander's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  cdiiL 

t  Mr.  Hunt  adds:  "But  the  habit  of  wit  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 

levity ;  consciousness  of  his  powers  tempted  him  to  defy  the  charge ;  and  it 

must  be  owned,  that  when  professional  interests  came  into  play,  he  ceased  to 

exhibit  his  customaiy  greatness  of  motiYe."— Leigh  Hunt  :  Wtf  and  Htfwumr. 
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nature ;  but  see  what  he  has  done  for  humanity,  for  society,  for 
liberty,  for  truth,  for  us  women  T'*  Done  so  much,  indeed,  "  for 
us  women,"  that  Mrs.  Austin  qualifies  her  regret  that  his  Memoirf 
should  be  compiled  by  female  hands,  by  the  "  second  thoughts" 
that  no  others  could  with  equal  fitness  pay  him  the  due  tribute  of 
respect,  affection,  and  gratitude. 

He  has  been  eulogised  by  an  eloquent  writer — alien  in  iaith, 
but  genial  in  heart  and  purpose — as  one  who  for  almost  half  a 
century  assailed  every  pubUc  wrong,  and  never  imsuccessfully ; 
who  set  up  the  most  formidable  instrument  the  press  has  ever 
known,  and  worked  it  with  unrivalled  powers  of  wit,  humour,  and 
sarcasm,  for  the  promotion  of  whatever  was  good  and  humane,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  whatever  was  base  and  bad ;  who  never  but 
once  incurred  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  a  selfish}  opinion,  and 
encountered  the  calumny  with  silent  scorn,  imtil  the  opportunitv 
came  of  giving  the  rich  preferment,  that  was  supposed  to  have  such 
charms  for  him,  to  the  son  of  a  dead  friend.  And  it  is  contended 
by  this  admiring  critic,  that  to  characterise  such  a  man  as  Sydney 
Smith  as  a  wit  or  a  humorist,  is  totally  unworthy.  "  He  was  one 
of  God's  clear-sighted  and  strong-hearted  servants,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  the  inspiration  of  his  genius ;  loving  all  goodness,  how- 
ever lowly,  with  a  heart  full  of  simplicity  and  gentle  kindness;  and 
directing  against  evil  the  full  vigour  of  the  powers  which  Nature 
had  assigned  him,  likely  enough  to  procure  him  defamers,  for 
they  are  the  peculiar  scourge  of  meanness,  and  the  terror  of  hypo- 
crites." M.  Eugene  Robin,  who  has  reviewed  him  with  pains  and 
praise,  fervently  exclaims :  **  N*est-il  pas  admirable  qu'un  homme 
d'esprit  ait  compris  Temploi  s6rieux  qu*on  peut  faire  d'un  merite 
qui  parait  propre  seulement  k  distraire  et  a  divertir,  et  que,  doue 
comme  il  T^tait,  au  lieu  de  se  laisser  prendre  au  faux  ^clat  des 
paradoxes,  il  ait  regarde  la  raison  et  la  \int6  comme laccompagne- 
ment  indisoensable  de  Tesprit,  il  se  soit  donne  ce  precepte  pour 
guide,  que  resprit  doit  servir  i  quelque  chose  ?"  He  was  a  giant 
when  roused,  says  Mrs.  Austin,  and  the  goad  which  roused  him 
was  Injustice.  She  reveres  in  him  a  man  clear  from  envy,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness ;  incapable  of  any  littleness ;  always  ready 

*  Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace  Book,  pp.  47-8. 

t  Memoir  and  Letters,  edited  by  Lady  Holland  and  Mrs.  Austin. 

i  As  to  his  opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  the  famons  Letters 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton  (1837),  the  same  writer,  who  represents  him  as  fighting 
against  the  commission  ''as  if  the  existence  of  reli^on  itself  depended  upon  the 
conflict,"  yet  maintains  that  in  so  doing  he  was  mstigatcd  by  no  selfish  views 
(having  indeed  no  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  even  if  capable  of  being  so  in- 
fluenced), but  by  his  disgust  at  the  policy  of  the  bishops  on  the  commission* 
"  who  were  contriving  how  they  could  stay  the  clamour  which  then  threatened 
the  Church,  at  the  expense  of  everybody  and  anybody  but  themselves— and  by 
his  honest  opinion,  that  onlv  an  Establishment  could  keep  in  check  a  flood  of 
rant  and  methodism,  and  that  no  Establishment,  except  one  with  a  few  prizes 
and  many  blanks,  was  possible  in  England." 
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to  defend  the  weak ;  as  zealous  in  saving  a  poor  vilWe  boy,  as  in 
aiding  a  minister  of  state.  "  His  hatred  of  every  form  of  cant 
and  a£^tation  was  only  equalled  by  his  prompt  and  unerring 
detection  of  it.  Without  admitting  uiat  the  vice  of  hypocray  is 
peculiarly  English,  we  must  confess  that  some  of  the  forms  which 
simulated  virtue  assumes  in  this  country  are  not  only,  in  common 
with  all  simulations,  offensive  to  the  love  of  truth,  but  arc  peculiarly 
repulsive  to  good  sense  and  good  taste."*  And  there  never,  Mrs. 
Austin  is  sure,  was  a  man  in  whom  they  were  calculated  to  excite 
more  disgust  than  this  "brave,  frank,  and  high-spirited  gentle- 
man," in  whom  a  passion  for  truth  was  enlightened  by  the  utmost 
perspicacity  of  mind,  and  the  most  acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and 
unseemly. 

Whate'er  was  true,  lie  loved;  but  all  pretence, 

Pride  without  merit,  learning  without  sense, 

Small  niggard  piety,  which  deals  in  tracts^ 

And  sul^titutes  cant  words  for  Christian  acts, 

He  hated.    And  most  holy  war  did  wage 

With  each  Tartuffe,  who  shamed  our  English  stage. 

Well  conceived  and  well  directed  as,  in  one  sense,  his  strictures 
on  Methodismf  were,  a  thoughtful  mind  will  surely  feel  that  he 
was  hardly  the  man  to  discern,  and  do  justice  to,  tfie  underlying 
and  vitalising  spirit  of  good  that  might,  and  that  did,  inform  that 
system,  despite  of  an  overgrowth  of  things  evil.  One  is  reminded 
of  what  a  hving  critic  says  of  a  brilliant  eighteenth  century  satirist 
— that  he  saw  into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones. 
The  organ  of  reUgious  veneration  was  not,  on  his  canonical  caput, 
an  over-large  development — ^not  a  bump  of  the  totus  teres  aJbque 
rotundus  order.  Friend  as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  at 
them  he  was  not  backward  to  jeer,  when  what  they  account  the 
most  awful  mystery  of  their  feith  was  concerned — deriding  the 
"blockhead"  who  "  thinks  he  can  eat  angels  in  muffins,  and  chew 
a  spiritual  nature  in  the  crumpet  which  he  buys  from  the  baker's 
shop."  This  tink-a-tink  of  the  muffin-raan*s  bell  in  ridicule  of 
Transubstantiation,  hardly  beseems  the  divine,  and  must  have 
made  earnest  Romanists  little  proud  of  their  Protestant  ally.     On 

*  Mrs.  Austin's  Preface  to  Letters  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

t  "M.  Sydney  Smith  a  ^pargne  la  sottbe  innocente,  et  n'est  afl^  relancer, 
parmi  les  schismes  protestans,  que  la  sottise  dangereuse.  Tandis  qu'il  a  montr^ 
presque  du  respect  pour  les  pnferilit^s  des  quaker^  ces  hommes  de  bien,  Tolon- 
taires  parias  de  la  soci^t^  politique,  11  a  6\4\m  des  premiers  k  d^noncer  les  ki&ss 
dan^ereuses  du  m^thodisme.  ...  M.  Sydney  Smith,  d^  les  premieres  ann^ 
de  lA  Bame  cTEdinbourg^  a  manifesto  sa  r^ugnance  particuli^re  pour  cette 
secte  entreprenante,  tr^  mystique  dans  ses  dogmes,  tr^  profane  dana  sa  pro- 
nagande.  ...  Je  ne  suis  pas  surpris  que  les  m^thocKstes  y  aient  renoontr^ 
M.  &jrdn^  Smith  arm^  de  ses  plus  plaisans  sarcasmes  et  de  son  plus  cruel  Ixm 
sens." — Berme  des  deux  Mondes,  5"**  s6ie,  tom.  ?iii.  The  writer  instances  with 
relish  M.  Sydney's  fling  at  the  Margate  Hoys,  &c.,  of  the  Metho(Ksts— "  Icurs 
auberges  ^Tang^ques,  cespa^uebots  sanctifies"  &o. 
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the  Other  hand,  where  morality  was  concemed,  few  men  were 
quicker  to  detect  disguised  assaults  upon  it,  few  more  eager  to 
expose  and  fn^trate  them,  come  in  what  shape  or  from  what 
quarter  they  might.  He  had  a  sound  English  contempt  for  all 
sentimental  immoralities  and  ethical  sophisms  of  foreign  growth. 
Leas  equivocating  immorality,  of  Enghsh  growth,  he  would  con- 
demn with  some  such  epigrammatic  comment  as  that  with  which 
he  characterised  the  "  oli  morality  of  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Congreve" — that  "every  witty  man  may  transgress  the  seventh 
conmiandment,  which  was  never  meant  for  the  protection  of 
husbands  who  labour  under  the  incapacity  of  making  repartees" — 
a  fine  instance  of  that  smaU-sword  practice  in  which  Sydney  Smith 
could  give  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit — a  keen  thrust,  sent  quietly 
but  how  effectively  heme. 

"  Sydney  Smith,"  exclaims  Tickler  in  the  Noctes^  "  has  a  rare 
genius  for  the  grotesque.  He  is,  with  his  quips  and  cranks,  a 
formidable  enemy  to  pomposity  and  pretension.  No  man  can 
wear  a  big  wig  comfortably  in  his  presence ;  the  absurdity  of  such 
enormous  frizzle  is  felt ;  and  the  dignitary  would  fain  exchange  all 
that  horsehair  for  a  few  scattered  locks  of  another  animal."*  His 
reverend  brethren,  and  eke  his  right  reverend  fathers,  he  was 
never  slow,  when  he  thought  them  lair  game,  to  make  game  of,  to 
his  wit's  content.  At  one  time  he  has  a  fling  at  that  section  of 
them  which  comprises  a  *'  class  oi  fops  not  usually  designated  by 
that  epithet" — men  clothed,  as  he  phrases  it,  in  profound  black, 
with  lar^e  canes,  and  strange  amorpnous  hats— of  big  speech  and 
imperative  presence — talkers  about  Plato — great  affecters  of  se- 
nihty— despisers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces  of  life — fierce  foes 
to  common  sense — abusive  of  the  living,  and  approving  no  one 
who  has  not  been  dead  for  at  least  a  century.  This  fling  was 
"occasionally  caused"  by  Dr.  Rennel's  strictures  on  the  age  (not 
our  age,  but  the  age  of  Addington's  Premiership,  and  of  the 
EditiburgKs  earliest  prime)  as  an  ignorant  age,  an  apostate  age, 
and  a  foppish  age.  Such  fops,  Sydney  concluded,  in  his  argu- 
mentum  ad  clentm,  **  as  vain,  and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in 
Bond-street,  differ  from  these  only  as  Gorgonius  difiered  firom 
Rufillus."  In  his  essay  entitled  "Persecuting  Bishops,"  directed 
against  Bishop  Marsh  and  his  Eighty-Seven  Questions  (1821),  he 
thus  moralises  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  clerical  ladder:  "  A  Curate 
— there  is  something  which  excites  compassion  in  the  very  name 
of  a  Curate ! ! !  How  any  man  of  Purple  Palaces,  and  Preferment, 
can  let  himself  loose  against  this  poor  working  man  of  God,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive — a  learned  man  in  an  hovel,  with  sermons  and 
saucepans,  lexicons  and  bacon,  Hebrew  books  and  ragged  children 
— good  and  patient — a  comforter  and  a  preacher — ^the  first  and 

*  Noctes  Jmbros.  No.  JLX.V1, 
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purest  pauper  in  the  hamlot,  and  jet  showing,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  worldly  misery,  he  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor."     Collate  with  this, 
his  companion-pictures  of  a  parish  priest  with  130/.  per  annum — 
the  ideal,  as  portrayed  by  her  Majesty's  commissioners,  as  a  pro- 
bability, if  not  a  postulate,  in  their  sjstem  of  Church  reform — and 
the  real,  as  set  forth  by  Sydney  Smith:  the  former  embodying  a 
clergyman  who  combines  all  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  ad- 
vantages,  a  learned  man,  dedicating  himself  intensely  to  the  care 
of  his  parish— of  charming  manners  and  dignified  deportment — six 
feet  two  inches  high,  beautifully  proportioned,  with  a  magnificent 
countenance,  expressive  of  all  tne  cardinal  virtues  and  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  of  whom  the  commissioners  ask  with  triumph  if 
such  a  man  will  fall  into  contempt  on  account  of  his  poverty: — 
meanwhile  their  opponent  substitutes  for  this  clerical  Crichton,  an 
average,  ordinary,  uninteresting  minister;  obese,  dumpy,  neither 
ill-natured  nor  good-natured ;  neither  learned  nor  ignorant,  striding 
over  the  stiles  to  church,  with  a  second-rate  wife — dusty  ana 
deliquescent — and  four  parochial  children,  full  of  catechism  and 
bread-and-butter ; — "  or  let  him  be  seen,"  adds  this  mirthful  canon, 
this  *'big  gun"  in  witty  inventions,  "let  him  be  seen  in  one  of 
those  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet  buggies — made  on  Mount  Ararat 
soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  driving  in  the  High-street 
of  Edmonton — amon^  all  his  pecuniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous 
parishioners:" — and  then  turning  round  upon  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, he  inquires,  not  if  they,  but,  if  any  man  of  common  sense 
can  say  that  all  these  outward  circumstances  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  have  no  bearing  on  religion  itself?    And  every  one  must 
remember,  in   the  canon's  attack  on  the  railway  ''locking-up" 
system,  the  culminating  point  of  his  peroration :  "  The  very  first 
person  of  rank  who  is  killed  will  put  everything  in  order,  and 
produce  a  code  of  the  most  careful  rules.    I  hope  it  will  not  be 
one  of  the  bench  of  bishops ;  but  should  it  be  so  destined,  let  the 
burnt  bishop — the  unwilling  Latimer — remember  that,  however 
painful  gradual  concoction  by  fire  may  be,  his  death  will  produce 
unspeakable  benefit  to  the  public.    Even  Sodor  and  Man  will  be 
better  than  nothing" — towards  abating  the  crying  nuisance  in 
question — what  he  called  the  commitment  to  locomotive  prisons 
without  warrant.  The  Church's  credit,  it  was  once  said  by  Andrew 
Marvell,  "  is  more  interested  in  an  ecclesiastical  droll,  than  in  a 
lay  chancellor ;"  '*  and  however  it  goes  with  excommunication," 
he  adds,  **  they  should  take  good  heed  to  what  manner  of  persons 
they  delegate  the  keys  of  laughter.     It  is  not  every  man  that  is 
qualified  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Church's  jester,  and  should 
tney  take  as  exact  a  scrutiny  of  them  as  of  the  Nonconformists 
through  their  dioceses,  the  numbers  would  appear  inconsiderable 
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upon  this^  Easter  visitation."*  If  Marvell  had  lived  to  dispute 
Sydney  Smith's  apostolical  succession,  he  would  yet  hardly  nave 
disputed  his  direct  descent  from,  and  genuine  succession  to,  the 
few  and  far  between  hierarchs  in  ecclesiastical  drollery.  In  which 
character  this  reverend  canon  might  be  described  in  Chaucer's 
words — so  mistrustfully  was  he  eyed  by  his  more  potent  and  grave, 
as  well  as  reverend,  brethren: 

There  is  a  CHANOUifr  of  reliffioun 
Amon^es  us,  wold  infecte  St  a  toon. 
Though  it  as  gret  were  as  was  Ninive.f 

But  let  us  proceed  to  take  note  of  some  of  those  characteristics 
in  manner  and  style,  by  which  he  at  once  tickles  the  fancy,  not  to 
say  fixes  the  attention,  of  all  who  take  him  up  for  the  first  time — 
so  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  put  him  down  again,  except  to  laugh. 
He  delights  at  times  in  pregnant  polysyllabic  augments  to  his 
wonted  simplicity  of  style — ^in  Latin  derivatives  each  making  a 
mouthful  in  itself,  a  bonne  bottche  of  mighty  dimensions  and  succu- 
lent quality.  The  parishioners  of  his  Edmonton  priest  are  '^  sapo- 
naceous" and  "  oleaginous;"  that  worthy  priest's  second-rate  wife 
is  *'  dusty  and  deliquescent."  He  warns  the  Grreat  Western  di- 
rectors, who  would  "  lock  up"  the  travelling  public,  as  though  it 
were  a  sheer  load  of  unimpassioned  and  unmtellectual  flesh  and 
blood,  that  one  half,  and  the  better  half  of  that  public — ^namely, 
*'  the  female  fiomOt  is  a  screaming,  parturient,  interjectional,  hys- 
terical animal,"  whose  delicacy  and  timidity  they  must  be  taught 
to  consult.  Their  rule,  for  its  tendency  to  protect  one  side  of  the 
body  and  not  the  other,  he  calls  a  *'  hemiplegian"  law.  The  Ame- 
rican press,  for  its  defence  of  Repudiation,  he  calls  a  ^'  subdolous 
press,' — and  talks  of  his  possible  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
JPennsylvanian  Senate  in  the  "  plumeopicean  robe  of  American 
controversy."  He  jokes  about  Lrish  church  hassocks  and  seats  on 
which  there  is  no  "  superincumbent  Protestant  pressure."  He  re- 
commends episcopal  dmners,  with  a  labyrinth  of  wines,  instead  of 
episcopal  monitions,  as  the  true  way  to  soften  into  practical  wis- 
dom, and  coax  into  common  sense,  the  "  primitive  and  perpen- 
dicular prig  of  Puseyism."  He  calls  the  cry  for  ballot,  or  for 
allowing  bumpkins  to  baffle  the  gentry  by  simply  thrusting  a  little 
pin  into  a  little  card  in  a  little  box,  a  desire  to  govern  England 
by  **  political  acupunctuation  ;"  and  anticipates  from  the  noise  and 
jollity  of  a  ballot  mob,  a  scene  of  **  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud," 
a  "posse  comitatus  of  liars,"  of  a  kind  to  make  a  man  sigh  for 
the  "monocracy  of  Constantinople."     He  commends  Lord  John's 

♦  "  Mr.  Smirke,  or,  the  Divine  in  Mode"  (1675) ;  a  reply  to  Dr.  F.  Turner's 
"  Animadversions  on  the  Naked  Truth"  [*«7.  of  Bp.  Croft  J— the  doctor  being 
thus  nicknamed  by  Marvell  in  allusion  to  a  chaplain  in  Etherege's  comedy, 
"  Sir  Fopling  Mutter,  or  the  Man  of  Mode." 

t  Canterbury  Tales :  "  Prologe  of  the  Chanoune's  Yeman." 
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"  hifltorico-Ruflsell  qualities.'*  He  girds  at  the  "  Balloto-Ghrotical" 
agitators, — at  "  agricolous  persons"  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
at  the  marvellous  *'  cacoecononomy''  of  our  Colonial  administratian. 
Hessian  boots  are  '^coriaceous  integuments."  The  docks  have 
their  **  circumambient  slop-shops."  A  man  with  a  whim  for  phy- 
sicking himself  is  a  man  of  "  philocathartic  propensities."  The 
Welsh  are  a  "  caseous  and  wrathful  people."  The  practioe  of 
calling  the  persons  of  a  novel  by  names  suggestive  of  their  cha- 
racters, he  terms  **  appellative  jocularity."  But  it  is  only  when  he 
is  satirically  disposed,  or  in  one  of  his  jesting  moods,  that  he  in- 
troduces words  of  this  size  and  sort.  Familiar  ease  marks  his 
current  style.  He  has  been  said  to  possess,  more  than  any  other 
author  of  the  present  century,  the  faculty,  of  talking*  in  jointed 
sheets. 

He  tells  a  story,  or  quotes  an  apolo^e,  or  dresses  up  a  fable,  with 
glee  and  gusto.  Witness  the  legend  in  the  Leinster  family,  entitled 
**  She  is  not  well," — about  the  invaUd  sexton's  wife,  and  no  service; 
— or  the  fable  from  Pilpay,  about  the  trapped  fox,  overwhelmed 
with  the  objurgations  of  chanticleers  and  shrill  cockadoodles; — 
or  the  account  of  Mrs.  Partington's  exertions  against  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  With  what  zest,  too,  he  garnishes  a  ludicrous  description, 
ideal  or  actual, — ^his  picture,  for  instance,  of  an  Irishman  plough- 
ing, ''  a  seven-foot  machine  for  turning  potatoes  into  human 
nature,"  in  a  boundless  great-coat,  urging  on  two  starved  ponies, 
with  dreadful  imprecations  and  uplifted  shillala; — or  that  titukting 
resume  of  the  plague  of  insects  in  the  tropics:  the  bfite  rouge 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  tremendous  ulcer,  and  anon  you  are 
covered  with  ticks;  chigoes  burjring  themselves  in  your  feet,  and 
hatching  a  large  colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a  few  hours,  each  chigoe 
setting  up  "  a  separate  ulcer,"  and  having  "  his  own  private  portion 
of  pus  ;"  lizards  and  cockroaches  invading  your  bed,  an  insect  with 
eleven  legs  swimming  in  your  teacup,  a  nondescript  with  nine  wings 
struggling  in  your  glass  of  small  beer,  and  a  "  caterpillar  with 

*  "We  do  not  seem  to  read  his  writings— we  listen  to  them.  We  obtain 
the  impression,  that  a  shrewd,  honest,  independent  man,  fiill  of  talent  and  in- 
formation, and  careless  of  all  external  propriety,  is  talking  to  ns  with  a  de- 
lightful mixture  of  sense,  wit,  cooentricity,  and  iee^ngr—Norik  American 
Beview,  vol.  lix.  (1844.)  The  same  writer  says  that  Sycmey  Smith  is  to  oUier 
essayists  what  Herodotiis  is  to  other  historians — ^he  conducts  us  to  no  sublime 
heights  of  abstraction,  nor  plunges  us  into  any  sublime  depths  of  sentiment ; 
but  we  jog  along  a  pleasant  road,  listening  to  the  talk  of  a  pleasant  man,  and 
detecting  meaning  in  his  mirth,  and  wisdom  in  his  oddities. 

At  tiie  same  time  he  is  commended  for  skill  in  avoiding  the  rocks  on  which 
familiarity  usually  splits;  and  this  American  critic  favourably  contrasts  him  in 
this  respect  with  some  of  the  Blackwood  and  Fraser  schools,  who  "  often  fell 
into  a  grave  error,  in  discarding  the  stilts  of  style,"  and  "  for  many  years 
poured  forth  a  mingled  tide  of  wit,  vulgarity,  malice,  learning,  intolenmoe^  and 
lolly,"  in  language  "  drawn  from  the  pot-house  and  fish-m^et."  Wilson,  for 
instance,  is  indirectly  described  as  all  billingsgate  on  one  side  of  his  mm^^  and 
all  Arcadia  on  the  other* 
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sereral  doaen  eyes  in  his  belly  hastening  over  your  bread  and 
butter;" — or  that  of  a  London  thief,  clothed  in  kangaroos'  skins, 
lodged  under  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  and  keeping  sheep, 
fourteen  thousand  miles  from  Piccadilly,  with  a  crook  bent  into 
the  shape  of  a  picklock;— or  that  of  Sawney  in  Covenanting  times, 
with  a  little  oatmei^  for  food,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  friction, 
allaying  cutaneous  irritation  with  one  hand,  and  holding  his  Cal- 
vinistical  creed  with  the  other, — running  away  to  his  flinty  hills, 
singing  his  psalm  out  of  time  his  own  way,  and  listening  to  his 
sermon  of  two  hours  long,  amid  the  rough  and  imposing  melan- 
choly of  the  tallest  thistles ; — or  that  of  a  probable  panic  in  England, 
should  war  reach  its  insulated  shores:  old  wheat  and  beans  blazing 
for  twenty  miles  round;  cart-mares  shot;  sows  of  Lord  Somer^ 
ville's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country;  the  minister  of  the 
parish  sorely  wounded  in  his  hinder  parts;  his  chaste  spouse  in 
fits — all  which  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  may 
have  seen  three  or  four  times  over,  while  it  is  three  centuries  since 
an  English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or 
a  farm-house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to 
any  other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her 
sleek  and  orthodox  mate.  "  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives," 
adds  the  unrelenting  banterer,in  continuation  of  this  last  ideal  sketch, 
designed  to  terrify  Abraham  Plymley  out  of  his  Protestantism^ — 
"  wnich  lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has  contributed 
to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman 
behaviour.  You  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst*  will  defend  Kew 
Bridge  like  Codes;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break  away  j&om 
her  captivity,  and  swim  over  the  Thames;  that  the  Duke  of  York 
will  bum  his  capitulating  hand ;  and  little  Mr.  Stur^es  Bourne 
give  forty  years'  purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  French 
are  encamped  upon  it."  How  he  revels^  again,  in  the  policy  that 
would  bring  the  French  to  reason  by  keeping  them  without  rhu- 
barb, and  exhibit  to  mankind  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  nation 
deprived  of  neutral  salts !  "  What  a  sublime  thought — that  no 
purge  can  now  be  taken  between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne — 

*  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sydney  Smith's  wit,  that  its  illustrations 
were  often  of  a  kind  oalculated  to  tell  at  a  particular  time  and  in  particular 
quarters,  rather  than  for  all  time  and  in  all  places.  He  introduced  allusions  to 
current  trifles  or  transient  celebrities,  which  he  knew  would  be  applauded  to 
the  echo  and  relished  for  a  week  at  Holland  House,  and  other  aristocratic 
salons  whither  the  Whig  nobility  and  gentry  might  continually  resort,  and  to 
ike  tone  and  temper  <^  whieh  these  jokes  seem  to  have  been  expressly  adapted. 
Lid;er  times  and  wider  circles  are  not  prinl^eed  to  appreciate  tne  genuine  gust 
of  such  illustrations — the  freshness  having  effervesced  and  fizzed  off  half  a  cen- 
tury since.  Such  are  the  references  in  the  text  to  Lord  Amherst  and  Mr. 
Staines  Bourne— such  the  jest  about  Lord  Mulgrave's  wooden-head  gracing 
the  SpanJker  gun-vessel,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown's  dancing  in  a  new  Neapolitan 
dynasty,  and  Napoleon's  ^enerab  in  Ireland  knocking  the  head  of  Mr.  Keo^ 
against  the  head  of  Cardmal  Troy,  and  Lord  Camden's  being  presented  with 
l£u:ge  boxes  of  plums,  &c. 
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that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still — the  canorous  mortar  mute,  and  the 
bowels  of  mankind  locked  up  for  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude  V 
Never  were  Sydney  Smith's  stimulants  to  mirth  more  individual, 
or  more  successful,  than  in  thus  spinning  out  the  staple  of  his 
joke  into  convolutions  of  the  ridiculous,  and  in  experimenting  on 
the  expanding  power  of  its  jocosity.     It  was  his  knack  to  make  it 

to  farther  witnout  faring  the  worse,  than  could  other  wits.  In- 
eed,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  once  took  the  pains  (or 
pleasure  rather)  of  analysing  a  great  number  of  his  happiest  pas- 
sages, and  declared,  with  confidence,  the  grand  arcanum  of  his 
art  to  consist,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  ludicrous  exaggeration, 
or  what  logicians  call  the  reductio  ad  absurdum ;  i.  e.,  in  carrying 
out  the  consequences  of  any  given  statement  or  reasoning  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  ridiculous; — as  in  his  well-known  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  principles  progressed,  "  whist 
and  cribbage  would  be  exiled  to  the  wilderness,  and  we  might  live 
to  see  four  elderly  gentlemen  playing  at  sixpenny  shorts  among 
the  hills,  with  scouts  on  the  look-out  for  dragoons;"  or  in  his  re- 
mark to  a  friend  who  was  mentioning  a  literary  lady's  distress 
at  discovering  a  straw  (symptomatic  of  a  hackney-coach)  in  her 
drawing-room: — *'  Why,  as  to  that,  I  have  been  at  literary  soirees 
when  the  carpet  looked  like  a  stubble-field." 

Swift's  has  been  called  the  soul  of  Rabelais  in  a  dry  place. 
Whatever  Sydney  Smith  may  have  of  the  soul  of  Swift,  is  in  a 
moist  one — rich,  racy,  unctuous.  With  Swift  he  has  been  thus 
far  compared,  and  by  Mr.  Macaulay,* — that  during  the  century 
which  separated  the  Irish  Dean  from  the  English  Canon,  each  was 
unapproached  save  by  the  other,  in  powers  of  ridicule.  A  distin- 
guished brother  divine — as  staunch  and  polemical  a  Tory  as 
Sydney  was  a  Whig — has  also  recognised  in  Smith  a  redivivus 
Swift,  little  less  than  kin,  though  more  than  kind, — claiming  him, 
moreover,  as  a  Tory,  after  all, — intus  at  least,  whatever  he  might 
be  in  cute : 

Where  shall  we  find  thy  rival,  sportive  Sydney  ? 
Tory  in  heart,  and  Whig  alone  in  name, 

(Their  solemn  spleen  was  never  of  thy  kidney) 
Yet  making  of  them  both  thy  lawful  came. 
Swift's  livmg  portrait,  in  a  Canon's  nrame ! 

Now  kicking  Peachum,  and  now  trooncing  Lockit ; 
Time  only  giving  brightness  to  thy  fame. 

Thy  hnmotir  burninff  broadest,  in  its  socket. 

Thou'rt  gone,  with  3l  thy  blaze,  thou  reverend  Ck)ngrevc-rocket.t 

*  ''  He  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  great  reasoner,  and  the  greatest 
master  of  ridicule  that  has  appeared  among  us  since  Swift." — (Letter  from 
Macaulay  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smitn.  1847.) 

Lady  HoUand,  naturaUy  enough,  objects  a  little  to  her  father's  critics  assimi- 
lating him  (as,  she  says,  they  nearly  all  do)  to  Swift,  in  the  "  character  of  his 
writings :"— proudly  pointing  to  the  purity  of  his  page,  in  contrast  with  the 
terrible  Dean's  overplus  of  filth. 

t  Croly:  "  The  Modem  Orlando."  Canto  VL 
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A  FEELIKO  of  impadence,  not  unmingled  with  disappointment, 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind  after  the  capture  of  the  Eaia- 
l)ehiaia  and  Sebastopol  Proper.  The  Russians  were  expected  to 
evacuate  the  north  side  and  their  strong  positions  on  the  heights 
above  the  Tchemaya  forthwith,  and,  according  to  the  more 
sanguine,  to  speed  with  such  celeritv  across  the  steppe,  that  the 
only  anxiety  was  that  the  Allies  should  not  be  too  late  to  intercept 
or  punish  them  on  the  way.  When  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred, 
public  opinion  declared  against  the  generals  as  slow  to  move,  and 
inefficient  in  skill,  promptitude,  and  energy  to  follow  up  so  great 
a  success,  achieved  after  so  prolonged  and  so  severe  a  struggle. 

All  this  arose  from  a  very  mist&en  notion  of  as  to  what  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  accomplish,  and  a  still  more  inadequate 
sense  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  overcome.  Although 
die  successful  conclusion  to  which  the  siege  operations  had  been 
brought  left  the  commanders  at  liberty  to  employ  a  great  number 
of  men  form^ly  required  for  the  trenches,  and  although  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  fleet  relieved  our  own  from  a  tedious 
blockade,  and  thus  gave  us  nearly  unlimited  means  of  transport  to 
throw  a  body  of  men  on  any  point  of  the  coast,  and  made  it  possible 
at  any  moment  to  choose  a  new  base  of  operations,  there  were  still 
no  small,  although  by  no  means  insuperable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  movement  m  advance.  The  cnief  of  these  arose  from  our 
being  obUged  to  guard  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol,  in  order  to  prevent 
Hie  Kussians  from  establishing  themselves  there  as  strong  as  ever. 
This  obliged  the  commanders  to  occupy  a  long  line,  and  indeed 
virtually  to  divide  the  army  between  Sebastopol  and  the  Upper 
Balbek,  which  gave  the  advantage  to  the  Russians  of  operating  in 
a  central  position,  and  of  falling  with  their  whole  force  upon  one 
or  other  point  of  our  line 'of  operations.  Another  and  a  very 
serious  difficulty  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  country  itself  and  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Russians,  with  no  roads  by  which  artillery 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  flank,  and  a  season  just  break- 
ing  up  which  rendered  the  open  coimtry  imavailable  to  the 
transport,  and  still  more  so  to  the  e£^tive  movements,  of  either 
infantry  or  cavalry. 

Tet  in  the  &ce  of  all  this  much  has  been  accomplished — as  much 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hltve  been  anticipated.  ^  The 
progress  of  war  in  a  difficult  country,  and  against  a  formidable 
enemy,  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  rate  that  shall  enable  us  to  narrate 
a  great  blow  every  month.    Quite  as  agreeable  is  it  to  place  on 

VOL.  xzxvm.  2  o 
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record  such  distinct  yet  combined  movements,  that  will  in  all  pro- 
bability in  their  results  bring  about  such  signal  advantages  as  snail 
more  than  counterbalance  the  absence  of  feats  of  prowess  and  deeds 
of  herosim,  which  may  be  more  striking  to  the  imagination,  albeit 
less  satia&ctDiy  to  the  judgment. 

The  materiel  found  in  Sd)astopol  has  been  duly  reported  upon.  In 
the  Eaonbehuda  alone  the  English  have  numbered  2222  guna^  179 
oannon  in  position  at  the  Great  Redan,  and  116  in  reserve;  213 
inpoation  at  the  Malakhof  aiid  the  Little  Redan,  and  139  in  re- 
serve; in  the  intmor  battery  64;  and  in  the  arsenal  1481.  More 
than  390,000  round  shot  and  shell  have  been  reckoned;  enj^ea 
to  the  value  of  40,000^,  chain  and  anchors  estimated  at  20,000/^ 
XBetalfl  at  12,000/.,  3000  terns  of  coal,  more  than  3,000,000  of 
rations,  and  arms  and  clothing  of  various  kinds. 

A  mixed  commis^on,  consisting  of  nine  Frensh  and  twelve 
English  c^Scers,  has  been  sitting  to  value  and  divide  the  booty, 
and  its  deUberations  have  been  not  unfrequentl^  disturbed  by  the 
attentions  of  the  enemy's  gunners;  for  the  street  in  which  they  held 
their  meetings  being  enfiladed  by  one  of  their  batteries  on  the  boi& 
fflde,  the  house  itself  has  been  repeatedly  struck  by  shot  and  shelL 

The  main  force  of  the  Frenoh  army,  imder  Marahal  Prissier,  has 
advanced  in  the  mean  time  and  taken  possession  of  the  hei^bits  be- 
tween the  upper  valley  of  the  Tchemaya  and  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Balbdc,  occup3rinff  thereby  a  position  which  entirely  com* 
mands  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  centre — the  extreme  left  of  the 
Russian,  army  being,  it  is  not  generally  known,  at  Kermaxi — and 

ding  their  reconnoissances  occasionally  into  the  Lower  Balbek. 
oing  this  every  yard  of  moimtainrroad  had  to  be  made  or  re- 
paired— a  work  of  no  small  labour.  A  strong  detachment  of  Fresch . 
cavalry,  since  further  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  British  harae  Mid  a 
strong  detachment  of  infantry,  has  been  despatched  to  Eupatona  to 
disperse  the  .Russians^  and  harass  and  intercept  convoys  on  the 
Ferekop  road,  and  has  already  effected  some  stnking  resolts.  The 
Turkish  Contingent  is  .on  its  way  toKertch,  where  it  is  to  be  muck 
strengthened,  and  is,  with  a  European  detachment,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Tcbongar  and  Arabai 
routes.  To  enable  them  to  do  tms  effectually,  Theodosta  ought  in- 
the  first  place  to  be  reduced.  This  has  been  a  great  ov^s^^t  on 
the  part  of  both  admirals  and  generals*  With  a  populous  strongs 
hold  abounding  in  resources  in  their  rear,  the  Turkish  Contii^ent 
is  more  likely  to  be  cut  off  itself  from  its  base  of  oper^ions  tban 
to  intercept  many  Russian  convoys.  The  possession  of  Arabai 
might,  however,  be  made  to  tend  to  their  security. 

A  successful  expedition  has  been  carried  out  against  Phanagoria 
and  Xaman — a  point  of  so  much  interest  that  we  shall  observe 
upon  it  in  some  detail.  £[ars  has  been  virtually  relieved  by  a  ^gnal 
reraise  of  the  enemy,  and  lastly,  a  great  expedition  has  beea 
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otganised  and  carried  out  triumphantly  against  the  two. fortresses 
that  defiaid  the.  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug. 
^  The  authority  of  Marshal  Marmcmt  has  been  recently  raked  up 
to  show  that  first-rate  mea-o&war  can  not  only  be  built,  but  can 
also  be  floated  down  the  Bug  widi  their  gun&  We  suspect  the 
marshal  was  imposed  upon  purposely  by  ms  Russian  informants. 
The  accumulalea  and  concurrent  testimony  of  all  other^travellers 
and  gec^raphioal  writers  is  against  him. 

Gertam  it  is,  however,  whether  msn-of-war  can  sail  up  and  down 
the  Bug  with  or  without  th^  gmifl,  that  the  navigation  of  that 
river  and  that  of  the  Dnieper  are  amon^  the  most  difficult  in  the 
world-^amcmg  rivers  deemed  to  be  navigable.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  have  dready,  after  their  customary  fashion,  been  adding  to 
these  JMttdral  difficulties  by  blocking  up  the  passage  beyond  Kin- 
bum  «nd  Oczakov,  pronounced  Otdiakof.  Upwards  of  fifty  boats, 
laden  with  large  stones  and  fragments  of  roK^ks,  are  said  to  have 
been  sank  along  the  channel  over  a  space  of  at  least  two  versts. 

^The  same  process  that  has  been  gone  through  at  the. entrance  of 
the  estuary  has  also  been  effected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bug, 
which  is  further  flanked  by  two  large  batteries  on  either  side.  As 
we  previously  pointed  out,  not  a  prominent  angle  or  curve  of  the 
river  but  a  battery  will  be  ready  to  pour  forth  its  deadly  fire  on 
any  adventur(»is  bark  that  shall  ascend  the  Bug  or  the  Dnieper. 
All  the  vessels  the  Russians  could  procure  have  been  sunk,  and 
the^  entertain  confident  hopes  that  no  gun-boats,  however  light 
their  draught  of  water,  can  find  their*  way  to  Nicholaief  or  Kherson. 
The  rivers,  however,  are  large  and  rapid — their  being  studded 
with  islands- and  banks  only  loakes  the  current  more  impetuous  in 
the  narrow  channels  that  lie  between  these,  and  they  may  find 
themselves  nnstaken  as  to  their  power  of  blocking  these  up.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hannibal^  not  to  mention  the 
frigates,  that  preceded  her,  was  towed  over  the  very  entrance  of  the 
estuary  between  Kinbum  and  Otchakof,  which  Uie  Russians  had 
fondly  hoped  ihey  had  bloeked  up. 

Before  l^e  attack  on  Kinbum,  it  was  understood  that  only  one 
very  narrow  passage  had  been  left  open  for  the  Russian  boats  to 
proceed  from  Ni<3ioktief  to  Kherson,  Glouboky,  Kinbum,  and 
Odessa,  on  military  service,  and  that  an  immense  mass  of  stones, 
recks,  &c,  had  been  heaped  up  along  the  shore,  to  be  thrown  into 
this  passage  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
|wove  a  great  failure,  but  still  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  such 
absurd  statements  as  we  see  in  the  papers  in  allusion  to  the  fall  of 
Kinbum,  that  by  the  reduction  of  that  stronghold  ''  the  road  to 
Nicholaief,  the  great  ship-building  port  of  Southern  Russia,  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  fleets  r  It  is  the  dissemination  of  such  fallacious 
statements  as  these  that  lead  to  so  much  subsequent  disappointment. 

2a2 
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The  object  of  the  expedition  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  could 
only  be  primarily  the  destruction  of  the  forts  of  Einbum  and 
Otchakof,  and  the  occupation  of  one  or  both,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
secure  footing  preparatory  to  further  operations  against  Nicholaief 
and  Kherson.  Whether  or  not  either  of  these  emporiums  of 
Southern  Russia,  or  both,  are  taken  by  a  bold  cotq>  de  nutin^ 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  land  force,  or  we  content  ourselves 
with  making  good  a  footing  so  triumphantly  obtained  at  the  moath 
of  the  estuary,  still  we  shau  effectually  threaten  all  communication 
between  the  western  portion  of  the  Rusnan  continent  and  the 
Crimea,  and  by  destroymg  by  ^un-boats,  mortar-boats,  and  floating- 
batteries  the  arsenals  at  Gloubkoi,  we  shall  effectually  set  at  rest 
the  question  of  the  armament  of  the  embryo  fleet  of  Nicholaief,  the 
members  of  which,  like  the  tails  of  the  Niam-Niams,  keep  diminish- 
ing the  nearer  they  are  approached,  till  it  is  now  said  they  only 
exist  in  the  shape  of  hulls. 

Heavy  rains  that  set  in  on  the  19th  of  September  retarded  field 
operations  for  a  time.  The  j^ound,  to  use  the  expression  of  ^  Our 
Own  Correspondent,"  was  rapidly  turned  into  the  well-known  Sebas- 
topol  paste,  famous  for  its  adhesive  properties,  never  to  be  shaken 
or  rubbed  off  by  any  amount  of  scrubbing; — washing  is  the  only 
operation  to  which  it  succumbs.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  move 
field-pieces  under  such  circumstances,  cavalry  cannot  manoouvre, 
and  even  infantry  can  make  very  little  prog^ress  in  marching.  All 
available  hands  were  employed  m  making  new  roads  or  repairing 
old  ones.  Military  men,  workmen,  sutlers,  even  our  *'  own  corre- 
spondents," began  to  think  of  nothing  but  huts  and  stoves,  and 
creature-comforts  adapted  to  an  inevitable  hybernation. 

The  first  reconnoissances  of  the  French  in  tne  direction  of  Aitodor 
were  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  that  podtion  was 
too  strong  to  be  forced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  the  first  labours 
they  set  to  work  upon,  previous  to  undertaking  operations  in  the 
field,  was  to  construct  a  tolerable  road  from  the  valley  of  Baidar  up 
to  the  plateau  of  the  Upper  Balbek.  **  Killiecrankie,"  says  one  of 
the  sketchy  correspondents  of  the  Times,  speaking  of  the  heights 
of  Aitodor,  '4s  a  bowling-green  compared  to  those  high  bluffi  and 
tremendous  ravines;"  and  we  ourselves  yet  expect  to  hear  of  the 
French,  in  their  daring  and  adventurous  advance  down  the  pre- 
cipitous ravines  of  the  Balbek,  falling  in  with  some  obstacles  to 
which  the  renowned  Col  de  Mouzaia  will  be  but  as  a  plaything. 

On  the  24th  of  September  Marshal  Pelissier  was  himself  super- 
intending the  operations  on  the  plain  of  Baidar.  The  first  and  third 
army  corps  were  echeloned  between  the  Tchemaya  and  Baidar, 
with  their  advanced  posts  beyond  the  latter  village.  The  English, 
Sardinians,  and  twelve  Turkish  l^attalions  were  ready  to  co-operate. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  first  corps,  commanded  oy  General  de 
Salles,  was  at  Baidar  itself ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  third  corps. 
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commanded  by  General  M'Mahon,  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya. 

The  allied  army  at  this  period — the  last  days  of  September — 
formed  one  long  Hne,  which  ran  nearly  straight  from  west  to  east, 
beginning  at  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  ana  following  the  course 
of  the  Tchemaya  to  Alsu,  then  going  over  to  the  pmteau  to  ihe 
south  of  Uzumbashy  and  crowning  the  heights  whion  enclose  the 
valley  of  Baidar  to  the  north,  up  to  the  point  where  the  road  leads 
£rom  Bazu  over  the  Surin-kaya  mountain  to  the  Upper  Balbek. 
The  most  advanced  posts  of  the  Russians  were  at  Markal  and 
Kokuluz  on  the  one  side,  and  towards  Uzumbash  on  the  other,  on 
the  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  stream  of  Upu,  over- 
lookmg  the  head  of  the  TchuHu  valley.  The  outposts  on  both 
sides  were  so  clpse  to  each  other  that  shots  were  bein^  continually 
exchanged  between  them.  The  country  was  peculiarly  adapted 
for  ffuerilla  warfare,  for,  besides  being  hilly,  the  heights  are  covered 
with  brushwood,  and  the  little  ravines  on  all  sides  facilitated  the 
operations  of  skirmishing  parties.  All  these  positions  were  occu- 
pied by  the  French^  without  their  meeting  with  any  serious  re- 
aistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  They  were  only  occupied  by 
Cossack  videttes,  who,  as  usual,  retired  at  the  approach  of  a  force. 
Both  the  roads  which  lead  up  firom  the  valley  of  Baidar  to  the 
north  were  little  better  than  mountain  tracks,  or,  at  the  most, 
country  roads,  and^  of  course,  nearly  impassable  in  winter  or  after 
rain.  Having  taken  up  this  offensive  position,  the  French,  with 
their  usual  foresight,  began  at  once  to  make  both  practicable  for 
the  march  of  an  army.  The  main  road  used  by  the  Tartars  from 
Baidar  to  Baktchi-Sarai  is  that  which  leads  by  Urkusba  to  Uzum- 
bash,  and  thence  across  the  Tchuliu,  and  up  by  the  Aitodor  to  the 
plateau  ;  it  was  wretched  before  the  French  set  to  work  upon  it, 
DUt  thev  soon  made  it  practicable  for  an  army  up  to  the  heights. 
The  other,  which  leads  up  between  the  two  pomts  called  by  the 
TartarsTaila  Bashi— or  Head  of  theYaila,  or  Summer  Pasture — and 
Tekin-bayir,  from  its  shape  resembling  an  inverted  washing-tub, 
was  even  worse,  and  as  it  was  only  occasionally  used  as  a  cart-road, 
xeouired  even  more  reparation  thw  the  former. 

The  French  troops  were,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  engaged 
in  making  descents  upon  Kokuluz  and  Markal  on  the  one  side,  and 
Uzumbasn  on  the  other.  They  were  so  harassed  at  the  former 
stations,  that,  by  the  first  week  in  October,  they  abandoned  the 
position  altogether,  retiring — ^with  the  exception  of  outposts,  chiefly 
of  Ghreek  volunteers  employed  as  skirmishers  in  the  mountains-^ 
to  Foti  Sala,  immediately  below  where  the  rivulets  of  Kokuluz  and 
Markal  join  the  Upper  Balbek.  Here  they  had  not  only  thrown 
up  batteries  to  command  the  defile  of  the  river,  but  also  the  two 
roads  which  branch  from  that  point,  one  along  the  banks  of  the 
Balbek  to  Albat  and  Little  and  Greater  Sivren  (Kutchuk  and 
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Bnyiik  fimvn),  and  rthenee  to  the  Xawer  Balbek,  aad^tfe 
leading  upwards  by  Ar-gid  to  Eerman  and  Kennaiwik  Gaatle 
and  Little  CSaslle— ^ich  we  have  befbie  desoribed,  ana  tkance  to 
the  Katcha  -md  JSaktchi^Ssiai.  Besides  the  fort  at  Foti  Bala,  the 
Rusmas  hadthketwifle  fortified  die  la^e  of  the  Balbtkut  Alkit, 
where  l^Toad  to  Baktolu->Saiai  by  Fitchi  boanches  off ;  and  abo 
at  littk' Siyren,  where  :«mother..xdad  to  tJK  Tartar  capital  cranes 
the  riyer. 

The  Taagoard  of  the  Allies,  binder. ttie- orders  of  QoMral  de 
BaUes,  haying  cEoased  the  ridge  of  mountains  whioh  ^eepaMieff  the 


apper'triboteuries  of  the  Tcbemaya-from  those  of  die  BiuWk-«ppa- 
rentfy  without reostance,  drote  tho' Russians,  in  the  fir8t'piaoe,,nom 
Kokuhiz,on  the  Kokulussa,  to  Yaai-Sala,  on  the  united  riyulete  of 
Kokofau  and  Markal,  and  thence  to  Fod.  Safe,  on  the  Balbek.  No 
aoooaat  of  the  c^radons  by  which  this  im^irtaat  <qperadaii'w«B 
oanied  out  have  appeiurod  as  yet;  but  by  holoin^  sadi^a  poddon  it 
ky  in  thdr  power  to  advance  by  Karlu  upon  Aitodor,  and^attaok 
the  centre  of  the  Russians,  or  to  turn  die  left  wiii^  by  opesadvg 
on  dte  B^bek. 

^Qreat' efforts  were  made  almost  immedialdiy  after  tiie  £dl  of 
Sebastepol  tosend  off  an^cdve  and  effident  body  of  men  to^fiopa- 
toria.  There  was  already  at  diat  place  a  force  of  thirty-otte  thou- 
sand Eg3rptian  and  Turkish  in&ntry,  the  former  mesdy  old 
soldiers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  time,  and  all  described,  as  being  kt  a 
fine  stole  of  discipline,  and  in  perfect  Teadiaess,  as  &a  aa'the 
physique  md  personnel  of  the  trcx^s  were  oonoemed,  for  way  nili* 
tory  servioe;  prolonged  inacdvity  and  Oriental  lethargy  Iwd,  how- 
ever, done  m«ch  to  Temove  the  presd^  attached  to  them,'aad  it 
was  felt  diat,  to  do  anything  towards  dispersing  the  Rasasatts.fiom 
die  neighbourhood,  and  harasdng  and  iatercepdng  die  ceiMnYini- 
cadons  between  Sebast^^l  and  Ferekc^,  the  infusion  of  a  littfe 
new' blood  was  at  the  least  neoassary. 

The  divtdon  of  cavalry  of  die  second  corps,  commanded  by  GeMcril 
d'AllonrviUe;  oonsisdng  of  a  brigade  of  hwsars,  die  ist  and  -4^. 
regiments,  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons,  the  6th  and  7di  regiments^ 
was  accordingly  at  once  despatched,  andnosocaier  had  diey  arrived 
at'Eupatoria  (on  die  19th  of  S^tember)  than  they  at  oaoe  set  to 
work  widi  their  wonted  acdvity  and  energy,  arresdng  spies,  appro- 
priating quarters,  disembarking  forage  and  provisioBs,  md  utterly 
SBtonishing  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison  by  dieir  smart  and 
soldierlike  appearance. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  allied  fleet  arrived  at  Eapa- 
toria,  widi  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  board,  and  a  srand  review 
was  got  up.  The  Turco-Egypdan  army,  under  Ahmed,  IsdhuI, 
and  Sefer  Pasha,  thirty-five  diousand  strong,  presented  a  very 
creditable  appearance,  but  the  great  feature  of  die  day  was  d» 
charge  of  four  hundred  fiashi-SizukSi  led  by  SiUey  wy,  their 
coloneL 
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Aooording  to  a  prerious  arrangement  between  General  d'Allon- 
ville  and  Abjaied  Menikli  Pasiki,  an  old  g^ieral  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's^ 
wbohad  but  lately  succeeded  to  the  comnUnd  at  Eupatoria,  the 
AlMes  ipiitted  that  place  on  the.28th  of  September,  at  three  in  the 
JBoming,  with  the  Tiew  to  further  diq)ersing  the  RussiaQe. 

Tlie  first  ookunn,  diieated  to  the  south-eaat,  tookxzp  its  positioil 
at  the  extremity  of  d^eisthmue,  towacds  Saki.  It  had  only  a  few 
squadrons  of  tlie  enemy  bef<H«  it,  -whicdi  it  easily  drove  back  with 
the  aid  of  two  gun^,  which  supported  the-  column  by  their  fiie. 

.The  second,  commanded  :by  Ahmed  Menikli  Paiha  in  person, 
passing  by  Oraz,  Atchin,  and  Tayish,  advaaced  upon  Dolchak,  de- 
stcoyiog  m  its  march  all  the  stores  of  the  enemy. 

rfne  third  column,  at  die  head  of  whidb  was  General  d'Allon- 
ville,  was  composed  of  twelve  squadrons  of  his  division,  of  Armand's 
battery  of  horse  artillery,  two  hundred  irregular  cavalry,  ahd  six 
Egyptian  battalions.  It  crossed  one  of  diearms  of  Lake  Sasik,  and 
marehed  by  Cluban  upon  Dolchak,  the  general  rendezvous,  where 
the  two. last  columns  joined  each  other  about  ten  in  themomii^. 

3]he0e  columBS  had  driven  before  th^n  the  Russian  squadrons, 
which  had  successively  fallen  back  upon  th^r  reserves.  During 
the  halt  ordered  to  refresh  the  horses,  the  enemy,  eighteen  squa- 
drons strong,  with  several  troops  of  Cossacks  aadai^enr,  were 
observed  to  be  taking  measures  to  turn  the  right  of  the  AUies  by 
advancing  between  tkem  and  the  lake. 

General. d'AUonviU^  supported  in  the  rear'bytwo  regiments  of 
Turkish  cavalry  and  the  six  Egyptian  battalions,  immediately 
direetod  his  force  upon  this  point  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
completion  of  the  movement  proposed  to  itself  by  the  enemy.  The 
promptitude  with  which  the  operation  was  carried  out  enabled  the 
4th  U^iment  of  Hussars,  the  first  line  of  which  was  led  by  G^eral 
-Wakin  Estei^zy,  to  make  a  dose  attack  on  the  enemy,  while 
Cceaeral  Champeron,  with  the  6th  and  7th  Dragoons,  in  the  second 
and  third  line,  advanced  on  the  Bussian  lancers,  and  compelled 
them  to  a  predpilate' retreat,  during  which  our  troops  harassed 
them  for  a  distance  of  more  dian  two  leagues. 

The  enemy,  being  unable  to  keep  their  ground  on  any  point, 
and  %i9g  in  every  direction,  General  d'Allonville  halted  the 
squadcons  to  collect  all  that  they  had  abandoned  cm  the  field  of 
battle.  As  the  result  of  the  action,  •  6  guns  (three  cannon  and 
three  mortars),  12  caissons,  and  I  field-forge^  with  their  horses  and 
harness,  169  prisoners,  and  250  horses.  The  enemy,  left  on  the 
field  about  50  killed;  amon^  whom,  Colonel  Andreawski,  of  the 
18th  Lancers.     The  French  had  only  6  killed  and. 29  wounded. 

Marshal  PeUssier,  in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  announo* 
ing  the  despatch  of  General  d'Allonville  with  three  regiments  of  his 
division  of  cavaby  and  a  battery  of  horse  artiller^r,  explains  the  ob- 
ject to  have  been  to  dii^erBe>  the  troops  the  Hnssians  nave  xetained 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Eupatoria,  and  afterwards  to  threaten  the  chief 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication  between  Simpheropol  and 
Perekop.  Laying  aside  that  such  an  operation  would  not  in  any 
way  anect  the  Cbongar-road,  it  may  truly  be  asked  how  is  it  that 
we  have  such  incompetent,  useless  allies^  that  this  has  not  been  done 
before?  A  Turco-Egyptian  army,  varying  from  10,000  to  50,000 
strong,  has  occupied  Eupatoria  for  eleven  months,  and  their  only 
advance  beyond  their  entrenchments  was  a  ludicrous  and  disfiprace- 
ful  fsdlure,  having  for  its  object  the  occupation  of  Saki,  whence 
they  withdrew,  in  a  retreat  that  was  almost  a  flight,,  because  a  body 
of  Kussians,  not  half  the  number  of  assailants,  threw  one  shell  at 
them.  Two  thousand  Frenchmen  arrive,  and  in  nine  days  two  ex- 
peditions are  planned  and  executed — ^both  successful,  and  the  last 
one  eminently  so.  The  reasons  for  past  sunineness  are  ^mple 
enough;  divided  command  and  responsibility  led  to  the  neglect  of 
the  important  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  aggressive  operations, 
which  would  have  been  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  enemy,  would 
have  interfered  materially  with  the  transit  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition from  Perekop  to  Sebastopol,  and  would  have  weakened  the 
Russian  force  by  re^uirin^  a  strong  body  constantly  on  the  look 
out  Instead  of  this,  nign  50,000  Orientals  have  been  left  for 
eleven  months  to  eat  their  own  heads  off,  holding  an  important 
position  by  the  smoke  of  their  chibuks,  unreinforced  by  a  cavalry 
which  was  useless  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  with  no  adequate 
head,  or  active,  resolute,  and  enterprising  commander  to  lead  them 
over  the  steppe  during  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year !  The 
arm^  of  the  East  is  very  much  in  want  of  one  single  and  compre* 
hensive  genius,  one  sole,  enterprising,  yet  prudent,  resolute,  and  in- 
telligent commander. 

Smce  this  brilliant  cavalry  a£Siir,  great  additional  strength  has 
been  siven  to  the  Eupatorian  corps  d^armie  by  the  despatch  thither 
of  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  under  Lord  Greorge  Paget,  composed 
of  the  Carbiniers,  the  4th  and  13th  Light  Dragoons  and  12th 
Lancers,  and  one  troop  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  as  also  of  a 
brigade  of  infantry  under  Sir  Colm  Campbell,  which  includes  the 
Highland  regiments. 

An  untoward  incident  occurred  in  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  on 
the  21st  of  September.  Colonel  d'Osmont,  commanding  the  French 
troop,  received  information-  that  the  Cossacks  were  collecting  and 
driving  away  all  the  arabas  from  tiie  neighbourhood,  and  he  in- 
vited tne  assistance  of  the  English  cavalry  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chasseurs  d'A&ique  to  prevent  this.  Lieutenant-uolonel  Ready, 
commanding  her  Mdesty's  troops  at  Yeni-Ealeh,  ordered  two 
troops  of  the  10th  Hussars  for  tiiis  service,  under  Captains  the 
Hon.  F.  Fitzclarence  and  Clarke. 

The  Cossacks  were  supposed  to  have  assembled  their  arabas  at 
two  villages,  Eoss  (Kopr)  Sand  Min  and  Seit  (Sayid?)  Ali,  equi- 
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distant  from  Eertch  about  fifteen  miles,  and  firom  one  another  six 
and  a  half.  Captain  Fitzclarence's  troop  was  ordered  to  the  first 
village,  and  Captain  Clarke's  to  the  latter.  At  each  of  these 
villages  they  were  to  join  a  troop  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  who 
had  preceded  them.  On  arrivmff  at  Koss  Sarai  Min,  Captain 
Fitzcuarence  found  both  troops  of  Sie  French  dragoons,  and  imme- 
diately sent  off* an  order  to  Captain  Clarke  to  join  him  that  night; 
but  the  letter  was,  unfortunately,  not  delivered  imtil  the  following 
morning. 

The  next  morning,  when  Captain  Clarke's  troop,  which  was 
only  thirty-four  strong,  left  Seit  Ali  to  join  the  other  three  troops, 
they  were  encountered  by  a  body  of  about  fifty  Cossacks,  whom 
they  had  charged  and  routed,  but  in  their  flight  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  larger  body  of  three  hundred  Cossacks,  and  the 
imited  force  appears  to  have  driven  back  this  unfortunate  handfiil 
of  hussars,  with  the  loss  of  the  sergeant-major,  the  farrier,  and 
thirteen  men  taken  prisoners. 

Captain  Fitzclarence's  troop,  with  the  chasseurs,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  the  officer  commanding  the  French  troops,  having 
in  the  mean  time  seen  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  they  skirmished 
with  them  at  some  distance,  moving  in  the  direction,  General 
Simpson  says  in  his  despatches,  of  the  village  of  Sarai  Min;  but 
as  they  joined  the  remains  of  Captain  Clarke's  troop  there,  and  he 
is  previously  described  as  retiring  upon  Seit  Ali,  it  would  appear 
to  nave  been  of  the  latter  village.  / 

The  junction  effected  at  Sarai  Min  or  Seit  Ali,  the  whole  force 
commenced  their  retreat  upon  Kertch.  But  they  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  village  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Cossacks,  supported  by  eight  squadrons 
of  hussars,  and  eieht  ^ns.  The  coolness  and  courage  of  the  Allies 
in  the  presence  oi  such  overwhelming  numbers  enabled  them,  how- 
ever, to  keep  them  at  bay,  and  to  repel  with  success  their  repeated 
charges.  Tne  total  loss  of  the  lOtn  Hussars  upon  this  occasion 
amounted  to  2  men  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  1  wounded,  1 
troop  sergeant-major,  1  larrier,  13  men,  and  15  horse  missing. 

On  the  24th  of  September  three  companies  of  the  71st  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Hunter,  embarked  on  boiurd  her 
Majesty's  ship  Minna^  and  proceeded,  in  company  with  her  Majesty's 
gun-boats  Lynx^  Snahcj  Arrowy  and  Harpy y  together  with  about 
nine  French  gun-boats,  conveying  six  companies  of  French 
infantry,  to  the  coast  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
opposite  to  Kertch.  The  expedition  reached  the  coast  about  eleven 
A.M.  at  Taman,  the  line  of  gun-boats  extending  thence  to  a  short 
distance  to  the  eastward  of  Phanagoria — a  site  of  great  historical 
interest. 

The  first  dynasty  of  the  Bosphorian  kings — the  Archseanactid® — 
dwelt  in  Ada  before  they  settled  in  Panticapaeum,  and  among  the 
different  Milesian  colonies  they  more  particularly  affected  were 
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HeniiQnafi8a.«ad  Pbanagona.  So  strongly  was 'the  preferense  to 
the  low  knds  of  the  island  of  Taman  im{£tnted  in  them,  that,  after 
Spartacus  had  established  the  seal  of  power  on  the  European  side, 
his-8uccess0r»  Satyios,  retoxsed  to  Phanagona.  Jiithiidatea,  kii^ 
of  Pontus,  ako.h^  hia  .court  for  some  time  in  the  same  city,  till  a 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  obliged  him  to  take  xefiige  in  &ntica- 
paeum.  Devastated  and  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  A.D.  376,  the  city 
was  rebuilt  by  Justbiian,  who  assigned  it  as  a  zcsHhoce  to  taa 
Khakan  of  IQiazares,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  sister  Theodaca.  in 
muniage. 

The  ruins  of  the  anoient  city  are  situated  on  the  sandy  downs 
whiieh  ^Mtch  along  the  estuary  of  Taman.  They  cover  a  tpaoe  of 
tibcmt  a  verst  in  extent.  The  .traces  of  the  walls  are  sdll  distill- 
guiahable,  but  nothing  remains  either  of  acropolis  or  citadel,  or  any 
other  .pubUo  boildings.  The  Smmbrtuwi  lo&dw  has  taken  the  plaoe 
of  the  city  which  twiee  revolted  leLgaiast  Mithridates  and  h»  son 
Artaphemes,  and  has  converted  it  into  a  field  of  wild  mivtaid! 

Explorations^  however,  properly  conducted,  would  most  probsJ>Iv 
afford  a  rich  harvest  to  the  archssoloffist.  The  marbfe  lions  -nbkm 
decorated  the  museum  at  Kertch,  and  which  are  to  lie  met  with  at 
Theodosia  and  Constantinople,  belonged  to  the  renowned  temple  of 
Yenus  Apaturiades,  identified  with  the  Awatar  of  the  Indian  oos- 
mogony,  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  the  Cyb^  of  the  Romans. 
Fhanagoria  had  for  its  escutcheon  a  lion,  as  Pantioapseum  l|ad  the 
griffin.  Other  inscriptions  that  have  been  disinterr^  refer  to  the 
worship  of  Hercules,  Neptune,  and  Apc^o.  Where  is  llie  statue 
of  Augustus,  erected  in  the  square  of  Phanagona  by  Qaeen  I>^- 
namis,  granddaughter  of  Mithridates,  and  possibly  possessor  of  lus 
secrets,  for  she  was  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Bosporus?  Where 
the.  statue  of  Trajan,  erected  by  the  pious  Phanestrates?  Where 
also  the  statue  of  Tiberius  Julius  Sauromates,  erected  by  the  priest 
of  Neptune-Makar  ? 

If o  where,  even  in  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  are  tumuli  so  mmaeroiis 
as  they  are  around  Pantioap»um.  True  that  they  have  been 
opened  by  the  Venetians  as  far  back  as  1431 ,  and  ever  since  they 
luive  been  more  or  less  ransacked  in  the  search  for  gold  and 
raecious  stones;  but  when  archsBologists  like  De  la  Motraye  and 
General  Yanderweyde  came  also  to  open  one  or  two,  vaults  of 
excellent  masonry,  abounding  in  relics  of  antiquity,  rewarded  their 
partial  resean^ies,  and  they  left  hundreds  of  these  mausolea  of  the 
dead  untouched. 

The  Allies  landed  on  the  24th  of  September  to  the  eastward  of 
this  interesting  site,  covered  by  the  fire  m>m  the  gun-boats.  There 
was  no  refflstance  ofiered.  The  place  had,  however,  been  evidently 
but  lately  evacuated.  A  few  mounted  Cossacks  and  infantry  were 
the  only  people  seen. up  to  the  time  of  kndii^,  and  they  were 
driven  horn.  Phanagoria  and  Taman  by  the  wdlSirected  fire  firom 
the  gun*boats. 
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TamttirTms  the  Koiokaadame  of  oldea  timee^  afterwArds  Tmou- 
toroka%  and  then  Matriga — a  name  very  yariooBly  written  in* 
mediewal  geomphj.  The  Turks  ealled  it  Taman.  Under  them 
iti  gaidenB  and  its  two  hnndred  fountains  were  a  th^ne  of  poedo 
deseriptionSy  till  the  Russians  came  in  1787  and  destroyed  its  forts^ 
to  found  the  new  fortress  of  Phanagoria  in  1794. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  a  town  situated  . 
upon  a  mere  peninsula  of  sand  is  very  curious.  There  is  neither 
river  nor  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  does  the  water  come 
firoili  the  a^acent  hills,  for  they  are  so  many  mud  volcanoee  in  full 
activity.  H  comes  firom  an  artesian  well^  the  supply  £rom  which 
is  abundant  and  inexhaustible.  Dubois  de  Montpereux  looks  upon 
this  fountain  as  a  volcanic  vent  which  poms  forth  pure  water^ 
instead  of,  as  other  points,  a  thick  sulphureous  and  bituminous 
mnd. 

When  the  disembarkation  was  completed — and  it  was  effected 
without  accident — the  Allies  moved  upon  Phanagoria,  and  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  fort  and  building  and  established  them- 
selves there.  A  few  stores  were  foimd  still  in  the  place,  but  of  no 
particular  value.  There  were,  however,  upwaros  of  sbcty-two 
pieces  of  artillery  (nine  and  twelve  pounders),  and  four  mortars, 
out  all  rendered  unserviceable. 

As  the  force  entered  Phanagoria,  a  strong  party  of  Cossacks 
appeared  on  the  hill  side,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  ndiles  from 
the  town,  and  kept  increasing  in  numbers  till  they  presented  a 
force  of  some  six  hundred  cavalry.  The  gun-boats  Lynx,  Arrow y 
ami  Sjuzke  immediately  opened  fire  upon  them,  as  did  also  some  of 
the  French  boats.  The  practise  from  these  boats  is  said  to  have 
been  admirable,  and  the  Cossacks  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
bdnnd  the  crest  of  the  hills,  leaving  only  a  few  videttes  on  the 
neighbouring  ridges.  Eady  on  the  following  moniing  the  men 
were  employed  in  collecting  wood  for  fuel  and  hutting,  the  ni^t. 
having  passed  quietly,  with  one  exception,  the  enemy  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  approadi  the  town  and  fire 
upon  the  sentnes,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  conmderable  quantity' 
of  wood  would  be  taken  by  the  expeditionary  force  with  them  on. 
iheir  return  to  Kertch. 

It  has  been  decided  by  General  Simpson,  that  after  h&si^  ordered 
and  counter-ordered,  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  great  vacmatioii'Of 
purpose  somewhere  or  other,  the  Turkish  oontmgent,  which  may 
bo  destined  to  play  a  very  important  political  as  well  as  military 
TOirt  in  the  future  of  the  East»  Aould  be  gathered  together  at 
Kertch.  The  contingent  is  said  to  be  some  7000  strong;  it  is  .to 
be  hoped  that  liie  garrison  of  Kertch  and  Yeni-Kalah,  also  some 
7000'  strong,  will  be  merged  into  it,  and  as  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  the  troublesome  Bashi-bazuks  are  destined  to  the  sane 
fate,  the  said  contingent  will  soon  present  an  active  force  of:20^0Q0 
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men,  almost  enough,  with  the  ranforcement  of  the  European 
troops  already  in  that  quarter  to  assume  the  offenaye— certainty 
more  than  enough  to  hold  the  peninsula  during  the  winter  season. 
A  field  force  operating  from  Kertch  upon  the  Tchongar  route, 
would  most  materially  assist  in  the  objects  proposed  by  the  forces 
sent  to  Eupatoria,  and  the  two  routes  by  Perecop  and  Tchongar 
thus  rendered  insecure,  if  not  totally  intercepted,  the  position  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Crimea,  supposing  them  to  be  able  to  hold  such 
till  the  winter  sets  in,  would  then  b^me  very  trying  indeed. 

The  gratifying  intelligence  arrived  on  the  15th  of  October  that 
the  Russians,  having  ventured  upon  a  general  assault  on  Kara  on 
the  29th  of  September,  they  were,  after  a  very  fierce  and  obstinate 
conflict,  which  lasted  eight  hours,  and  during  which  the  enemy 
succeeded  several  times  m  gaining  an  entrance  into  some  of  the 
batteries  with  all  their  force,  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Be^des  the  dead  and  wounded  carried  away  during  the  acdon,  the 
Russians  are  said  to  have  left  in  and  around  the  trenches  of  the 
fortress,  according  to  Viscount  Stratford  de  Redclifie's  report,  pro- 
bably derived  from  £nglish  and  reliable  resources,  2500  killed,  and 
twice  that  number  wounded,  but  according  to  the  Turkish  reports, 
4000  men  killed,  100  prisoners,  and  1  gun :  4000  muskets  were. 
left  on  the  field. 

The  English  force  embarked  at  Eazatch  on  the  7th  of  October, 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  in  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  consisted  of  five  regiments  of 
the  line,  the  17th,  the  20th,  the  2l8t,  the  57th,  and  the  63rd,  one 
regiment  of  marines,  a  field  battery  of  six  guns,  and  small  detach- 
ments of  cavalry,  engineers,  land  transport  corps,  &c.,  amounting 
altogether  to  some  4280  men,  under  the  command  of  Gren^u 
Spencer.  This  brigade  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  fine  order, 
consisting  in  the  main  part  of  tried  soldiers,  and  the  others  fine 
strong  men,  able  to  do  anything,  and  in  high  spirits  and  courage. 
They  needed  to  be  so,  for  the  work  before  them  was,  and  is  still,  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  for  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  must  have  been  a 
choice  field  for  operations  compared  to  the  wide*spreading,  trea- 
cherous stepnes,  marshes,  islets,  and  mud  of  the  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper,  defended  by  an  active,  resolute  enemy,  with  an  immense 
force  of  cavalry,  formidable  earthworks,  and  fortresses  of  historical 
xenown. 

The  French  force  despatched  on  the  same  expedition  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  some  10,000  men.  It  was  composed  of 
the^  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of  the  2nd  army  corps,  and  the  Ist 
divirion  of  the  3rd  corps,  with  ardUery  and  engineers,  the  com- 
mand devolving  on  General  Bazaine. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  truly  formidable  advent  of  eighty 
vessels  of  diflerent  kinds  and  characters  was  signalled  from  the 
watch-towers  of  Odessa.    The  Russian-Jewish  population  of  the 
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place  gave  itself  up  as  lost,  the  wealthier  foreign  merchants  had 
fled  with  their  household  gods,  the  military  hastened  to  put 
Prince  Woronzof 's  palace  in  a  state  of  defence,  while  the  Aus- 
trian papers  struck  up  the  usual  outcry  against  an  assault  upon  a 
defenceless  and  mercantile  city,  which  was  taken  up  and  repeated- 
in  a  like  dismal  strain  of  morbid  sentimentality  by  the  philo- 
Russians  in  our  coimtry.  But  the  British  lion  growled,  and  the 
French  eagles  hovered  over  the  place,  and  made  no  signal  of 
either  spring  or  swoop, — the  place  was  left  for  the  time  being 
unscathed. 

The  real  cause  of  the  delay  at  Odessa  appears  to  have  been  the 
prevalence  of  strong  westerly  winds,  which  had  impeded  the 
operations  of  the  allied  squadrons  ever  since  the  8th  of  October* 
€}n  the  14th,  these  winds  having  diminished  in  intensity,  the  fleet 
— no  doubt  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  Odessians — set  sail,  and 
anchored  the  same  evening  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper. 

The  same  night  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  consisting  of  five 
English  and  four  French  vessels,  forced  their  way  into  the  estuary, 
the  main  channel  lying  close  to  the  Spit  (of  Kinbum.  Notwitn- 
standing  the  fire  wey  must  have  haa  to  encounter,  they  passed 
the  fort,  and  ihe  next  morning  landed  troops  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  further  up  the  spit,  opposite  to  the  Salt  Lakes.  From  this 
moment  the  doom  of  Kinbum  was  sealed,  for  the  fort,  unless 
relieved  by  a  superior  force,  was  cut  ofi*  from  all  connexion  with 
the  interior,  and  no  means  of  escape  was  left  to  the  garrison.  The 
same  afternoon  the  mortar-boats  opened  fire  upon  the  forts,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  suspend  it  when  night  closed  in,  on 
account  of  the  swell,  which  rendered  their  range  imcertain. 

The  day  of  the  16th  was  nearly  lost  to  the  fleet ;  at  least 
nothing  enective  could  be  accomplished,  the  wind  having  again 
changed  to  the  south-west  The  troops  occupied  the  day's  relapse 
in  entrenching  themselves,  and  making  a  reconnoissance  to  the 
south.  Only  the  gun-boats  that  were  in  the  estuary  were  able  to 
annoy  the  place  by  their  fire. 

The  wind  havine;  gone  round  to  the  north  during  the  night,  a 
decisive  attack  took  place  on  the  17th.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  the  floating  batteries  La  Divastatum^  La  Lave^  and 
La  Tonnante^  opened  their  fire.  Six  English  gun-boats  and  five 
French  took  up  their  position  at  the  same  time,  to  cover  the  fir^ 
of  the  floating  batteries,  and  their  ricocheting  shells  are  said  to 
have  told  with  efiect  on  the  ^uns  that  were  opposed  to  the  floatinjgr 
batteries.  The  rampart  against  which  the  latter  directed  their 
fire  soon  presented  practicable  breaches  on  several  points. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  English  and  French  mortar-'boats  opened 
their  fire ;  their  aim,  rectified  by  signals  from  the  advice  boats,  was 
admirably  directed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fire  from  the  fort  slackened 
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the  French  and  English  gan^boats  were,  from  a  signal  firom  the 
oaptain  of  the  French  gim-boat  La  Grenade^  mored  up  to  the  line 
of  floating  batteries. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  steamers,  followed  by  the  frigates^  cor- 
TetteSy  and  advice-boats,  \9ere  got  mider  way.  The  steamers, 
formed  in  line,  anchored  in  twenty-six  feet  water — the  depth  of  the 
main  channel  varies  from  thirty  to  seventy  Ei^lish  feet  (not  ar- 
climes  nor  sejanns,  concerning  which  there  has  been  so  muc^  con- 
troversylf^ — ^with  their  broadsides  to  the  forts,  and  at  a  distance  of  a 
thousana  yards  from  them.  At  the  same  moment  six  English 
fri^tes,  led  by  Rear- Admiral  Stewart,  and  three  French  Agates, 
xuxier  the  orders  of  Rear- Admiral  Pellion,  entered  the  estiiaiy  to 
take  the  forts  in  reverse.  The  English  ship  Hannibal  also  crossed 
the  bar,  which  had  originally  only  fifty-tour  feet  of  water,  and 
took  up  its  station  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  General  Spencer 
and  Gteneral  Basaine  advanced  at  the  same  time  to  the  attack  on 
the  land  side,  sending  forward  their  field-pieces  and  skirmishers  to 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  [dace. 

These  bold  manceuvres,  and  the  imposing  frx>nt  presented  by  &e 
English  first-rate,  the  nine  frigates,  the  eleven  gun-boats,  the 
mortar-boats  and  floating  batteries,  the  ships  broadside  on,  thunder- 
ing from  all  their  ^ns,  backed  by  the  fire  of  the  smaller  vessels 
aim  the  field  batteries,  had  a  decisive  effect.  What,  indeed,  could 
1500  men  do  against  such  an  overwhelming  force? 

At  thirty-five  minutes  after  one  the  forts  of  Einbum  had  ceased 
to  fire,  although  the  batteries  on  the  north  continued  to  serve  thor 
mortars.  The  admirals  thought  it  right,  under  such  drcumstances, 
to  use  the  words  of  Admiral  Bruat,  to  respect  the  oom^e  of  the 
brave  men  they  were  fighting,  and  they  made  the  signal  to  cease 
firing,  a  fla^  of  truce  being  hoisted  at  the  same  time. 

^  English  and  Fren^  boat  were  sent  ashore  with  t^ms  of 
capitulation,  which  were  accepted  by  General  Konovitefa,  the 
commander  of'  the  forts,  and  who  wi&  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
from  1200  to  1500  m^i,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and 
were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  place  with  the  honours  of  war. 
They  have  since  been  ^pped  to  Constantinople. 

By  the  terms  of  the  cajHtulation  it  was  agreed  that  the  forts 
should  be  given  w  to  the  Allies  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  moment  ol  surrenden  They,  therefore,  took  possession  of 
all  the  stores  and  ammunition  of  the  enemy*  About  seventy  guns 
were  found.  The  enemy  had  forty-five  kiUsd;  the  casualties 
amcnig  the  Allies  are  described  as  being  unimportant. 

The  evacuation  and  destruction  of  Otchakof  followed  as  a  matt^ 
of  course  upon  the  fall  of  Kinbum,  and  at  the  latest  moment  of 
writing  everything  seemed  to  indicate  preparations  for  a  speedy 
evacuation  of  the*  Crimea  by  the  Russians* 
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A   TALE   OF   THE   LAST   CENTUBT.» 
Bt  W.  HARBISON  AINSWORTH,  Esq. 


3300&  tj^e  Jpirst. 
XV. 

nr  'WHICH  8BVXBAL  FEBSOirAOBS  OOMRBCTED  WITH  THIS  HmOBT  VSSD  THBIB  WAT  TO 
THX  AirOEL  AT  BUET  ST.  EDlfU2fI>*S. 

Sir  Hugh  Poynings  was  one  of  the  proudest  men  in  Suffolk, 
and  his  feelings  may,  therefore,  be  ima^ned  when  he  learnt  that 
his  son  had  been  secretly  attached  to  Felix  Fairlle's  daughter,  and 
had  even  offered  her  his  hand.  That  Clare  was  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, irreproachable — all  that  could  be  derired  in  woman, 
except  that  she  was  not  well-bom — ^weighed  nothing  with  him. 
The  connexion  was  degrading — dishonouring — and  he  would 
sooner  Arthur  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  De  Meschines,  than 
have  seen  him  so  mated.  At  least,  in  the  first  transports  of 
his  rage,  he  affirmed  as  much  to  Lady  Poynings,  who,  when 
their  son  was  brought  home  wounded,  could  conceal  nothing 
from  her  husband.  Remonstrances,  at  first,  appeared  unavailing 
with  the  indignant  old  gentleman.  All  that  could  be  urged  in 
Arthur's  behalf  by  his  mother,  in  her  affectionate  anxiety  to  ex- 
culpate him,  served  only  to  inflame  Sir  Hugh  still  more. 

*'  What !  you  attempt  to  defend  him,  Lady  Poynings  T*  he  ex- 
claimed. **  Zounds  I  madam,  you  will  drive  me  distracted.  You 
are  as  bad  as  he.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment,  if  you  had  been 
in  the  same  sphere  of  life  as  this  girl,  and  Imd  owned  a 
knavish  steward  for  sire,  instead  of  a  gentieman  of  a  lineage 
as  ancient  as  my  own— if  you  had  been  a  Fairlie  instead  of  a 
Bourchier — do  you  think,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  ever 
have  married  you  9  £  know  better  what  is  due  to  my  ancestors. 
They  shall  never  be  disgraced  by  me.  Until  now  I  always 
thought  Arthur  shared  my  sentiments.  Undoubtedly,  I  have  some- 
times regretted  an  over-familiarity  in  his  manner  towards  those 
beneath  him,  a  want  of  sufficient  self-respect, — a  want  of  a  little  of 
my  dignity,  in  short ;  but  £  attributed  these  faults  to  his  extreme 
good-nature,  and  never  anticipated  any  ill  consequences  from  his 
too  great  condescension.  £  now  see  my  error.  My  excuse  is, 
that  £  could  not  believe  a  son  of  mine — a  Poynings — a  proud 

*  {j;:^  The  Author  of  ihU  Tale  retervet  ike  right  qfiranslating  it. 
VOL.  xxxvm.  2  H 
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Poynings,  as  we  have  been  styled  for  centuries,  thougli  we  shall 
probably  lose  the  designation  now — I  could  not  believe,  I  say,  that 
a  son  of  mine  could  be  canaUe  -of  such  fc^y." 

^^  You  must  recollect  that  the  affections  aie  not  always  under 
our  control,  Stt  Hugh." 

^^  Nonsense,  madam;  my  afl&ctions  were  always  under  proper 
control,  and  why  diould  not  Arthur's  be  so?  But  even  if  he 
were  in  love  with  this  girl,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  shoidd  many 
her.  And  to  crown  the  absurdity — to  heighten  the  disgrace — 
you  tell  me  she  has  rejected  him.  A  pretty  story,  forsooth !  Why 
we  shall  be  the  laughing-stook  of  the  whole  county.  I  shall  go 
mad  with  shame  and  vexation." 

Lady  Poynings  thou^t  it  best  to  let  her  husband's  passion 
evaporate,  and  as  he  grew  somewhat  calmer,  «he  again  ventured 
to  refer  to  Arthur's  hurt. 

''  Is  he  severely  wounded?'  Sir  Hugh  inquired,  with  an  expzoe- 
sion  of  anxiety  which,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  he  £uled  to 
hide. 

''  Kot  dangerously,  I  trust ;  but  he  suffers  nmch  {>ain,  though  he 
bears  it  with  great  fortitude.  Peyton  is  now  dreeing  his  wound. 
You  will  hear  ^e  report  presentljr.  And  perceiving  that  the  old 
•baronet's  heart  was  rapidly  softemng,  she  went  on:  ^I  do  aot  say 
you  have  not  just  grounds  of  anger,  my  dear,  but  the  turn  that 
affairs  have  taken,  mducky  in  some  respects,  though  fortunate  in 
others— at  least  in  your  view  of  the  case— may  induce  you  to 
overlook  the  past,  and  extend  forgiveness  to  our  poor  boy.  His 
love  for  Glare  Fairlie,  and  his  rejection  by  her,  need  not  surpnie 
you  so  much.  Gbtge  Monthermer  was  just  as  much  enamouied 
of  her,  and  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  suit" 

*' Indeed !  you  surprise  me,  madam.  But  Ga^e  Monthermer  is 
no  rule  for  our  son.  Because  he  is  a  spendthrift  and  a -rake,  is 
it  desirable  that  Arthur  should  resemble  him?' 

*'  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  But  entertaining  the  poor  c^nion 
you  do  of  Clare  Fairhe,  it  is  due  to  her  to  state  that  her  motives 
for  rejecting  Gag[e  were  disparity  of  position  and  onsuitableneflB 
of  character,  while  her  rejection  of  Arthur  was  oooasioned  by 
her  attachment  to  Chtge." 

**  On  my  soul  I  a  nobl^spirited  girL  Her  lasoaUy  &ther  muet 
have  laid  a  trap  for  Grage.  I  see  it  all  now.  Her  conduct  is  n»3Bt 
praiseworthy,  and  1  admit  I  have  wroimed  her.  She  cannot  have 
a  spice  oflairlie  in  her  composition.  I  fear  Liu^y  would  not  have 
shown  so  much  discretion  and  self-deniaL  She  would  have  taken 
Oa^e  with  all  his  faults,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.'* 

^^Lucy  might  hope  to  reform  him." 

"  Pshaw !  Ga^  will  never  reform,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed. 
^^  What  a  jMur  of  madcaps  are  our  dbildien  I  What  is  to  be  done 
with  them  r" 
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'*  That  we  must  consider,  Sir  Hugh.  But  our  fimt  basiiiefls  is 
to  get  Arthur  well  again,  and  to  ensure  this  he  must  hare  jour 
forgiveness.  The  certainty  that  you  are  not  oflfeaded  will  do  him 
more  good  than  the  surgeon." 

"  Well — well — tell  hmi  I  am  veiy  angiy " 

''Nay,  I  will  say  you  are  not  angry  at  all,  but  much  dis- 
izeseed " 

**  Baty  rounds !  madam,  I  am  angry— rl  sm  fuiioas.  I  will  rate 
him  soundly  when  I  see  him." 

*'  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear.  I  know  jou  better. 
Wh^i  you  see  how  much  our  scm  sul^exa,  you  will  use  ersry  .en- 
deavour to  alleviate  his  anguish." 

^^  Well,  I  can't  hold  out  against  your  entceataes.  I  will  jgo  to 
him  at  once.  Pray  Heaven  Ms  wound  be  not  dai^GDous.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  him,  Til  cut  the  throat  of  that  nhflrpnr  that 
bravo,  De  Meschines,  myself.     Oome  along,  madam." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  after  this,  that  Arthur  was.foigiiBen,  and 

that  his  father  was  eosistant  in  his  attendance  upon  him.    As  to 

Luov, — reproaching  herself  as  she  did  with  being  the  cause  of  her 

brouier's  misofaaaoe,  ^e  could  not  -sufficimitly  manifest  her  devotioii 

.to  him. 

Young  Poynings  was  blessed  with  a  vigorous  conrtitutifln,  and 
his  wound  speedily  healed.  In  less  than  a  month  the  surgeon  pro- 
nounced him  cured.  Meanwhile,  Xucy  bad  beeai  seiaed  with  an 
ardent  desire. to  visit  London,  and  set  to  wosk  to  coax  her  good- 
natured  papa  into  compliance  with  her  widbes.  Sir  Hugh,  not 
.perhaps  comprehending  the  real  motive  that . influenced  the  re- 
quest, was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  her,  and  her  brother,  though 
he  did  nothing  to  aid  the  project^  would  not  interfeee  wi&  it. 
According^,  a  vint  of  the  family  to  town  for  a  couple  of  osonths 
was  resolved  en,  and  preparations  weie  made  for  it.  All  was  in 
readiness;  and  as  Arthur  had  now  perfectly  recovered,  it  wns  not 
necessary  to  delay  the  journey  on  his  account. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  Hugh-^  cum- 
brous travelling  carriage,  with  four  horses.attftched.to.it,  and  kden 
like  a  waggon,  with  boxes,  portmanteaus,  and  all  kinds  of  htggage, 
wheeled  round  in  front  of  the  halL  In  those  days  a  journey  to  toum 
was  an  event  to  most  country  gentkmen,  and  to  Sir  Hugh  roynings 
it  was  an  extiaordinaiy  event,  for  .he  had  not  been  to  London  far 
ten  years  and  upwards.  He  sighed  as  he  took  leave  of  his  lar^ 
and  comfortable  raanaon,  and  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
•made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it — Imt  th^ce  was  no  help  now.  The 
carriage  wa^  at  the  door,  and  go  he  must  Lady  Poynings,  Lucy, 
.and  Parson  .Ghedworth,  the  chaplain,  weae  already  deposit  in  the 
lumbering  vehicle,  and  Sir  Hugh,  still  groaning  dismally,  seated 
Jiimself  b^fiide  them.   Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  L]u»y%  maid,  and  tmaeeo^ 
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women  servants  found  accommodation  behind,  and  two  lacqueys 
were  seated  with  the  fat  coachman  on  the  box.  Arthur  preferred 
travelling  on  horseback,  and  did  not  start  quite  so  early  as  the 
others,  but  promised  to  overtake  them  long  before  they  reached  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  which  it  was  fixed  should  be  the  limit  of  the  first 
day's  progress. 

Just  at  starting  some  little  display  was  made  by  the  coachman, 
who  trotted  his  horses  merrily  through  the  park,  two  miles  of 
which  he  had  to  traverse  before  he  gamed  the  road,  and  he  again 
ui^d  them  on  as  he  approached  the  village  of  Reedham — all  the 
inhabitants  of  which  came  forth  to  salute  Sir  Hugh,  my  lady,  and 
Miss  Lucy,  and  wish  them  a  pleasant  journey  and  speedy  return — 
but  the  first  pretence  of  a  hill  brought  the  smoking  team  to  a  walk, 
and  after  that  they  went  on  leisurety  enough — ^never  exceeding  four 
miles  an  hour.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  uiat  the  state  of  the  roads 
was  so  abominably  bad  that  rapid  travelling  was  out  of  the  question. 
More  than  once  me  carriage  stuck  fast  in  a  rut,  and  ^reat  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  two  footmen  were  required  to  set  it  out  In  this 
way  much  time  was  necessarily  lost ;  but  to  su<£  delays  people  at 
that  period  were  accustomed,  and  took  them  as  matters  of  course. 
Sir  Hugh  grumbled,  but  sat  still;  while  Lucy,  tired  of  talking  to 
the  prosy  chaplain,  looked  out  of  the  window  for  Arthur,  but 
could  discern  nothing  of  him. 

On  settinf^  out,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
young  Pojrmngs  rode  in  the  opposite  direction,  shaping  his  course 
towards  Monthermer  Castle.  Did  he  intend  to  bid  farewell  to 
Glare  ?  No :  for  though  she  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
though  he  would  have  ^ven  much  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  her, 
his  purpose  was  not  a  stdien  visit,  which  he  felt  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  his  fitther's  renewed  confidence.  His  destination  was  Cow- 
bridge  Farm.  Having  heard  nothing  of  Mai^  Bougham  since 
the  worthy  yeoman  had  helped  to  transport  him  to  Beedham, 
he  wanted  to  thank  him  for  his  services.  As  he  rode  tolerably 
&st,  and  took  the  shortest  road,  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  Mark  s 
dwelling,  but  on  entering  the  yard,  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  a 
stranger  at  the  door,  brought  thither  by  the  sound  of  tne  horse's 
footsteps. 

To  his  inquiries  from  this  personage,  whom  he  recognised  as  a 
farmer  named  Abel  Skinner,  he  was  informed  that  poor  Bougham 
had  again  been  forcibly  ejected  by  Fairlie,  and  this  tune,  no  doubt, 
with  the  younff  Squire's  consent.  So  at  least  Skinner  affirmed, 
and  he  declared  he  had  seen  the  order  dgned  by  Grage.  Mark 
had  g^e  away  with  his  fiimily,  no  one  knew  whither. 

"Why  did  he  not  come  to  me  ?"  Arthur  exclaimed.  "  I  would 
have  given  him  and  his  wife  a  home." 

"I  can't  say,  your  honour,"  Skinner  replied;  "but  Mark  be 
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self-willed  and  proud^  and  most  like  he  ha'  gotten  some  scheme  o' 
his  own  to  carry  out — leastways  I  thinks  so. 

"  But  where  is  he  ?    Can  he  not  be  found  ?' 

"  I  dare  say  he  can,  your  honour,  if  saarch  be  made  for  him/' 
Skinner  rejoined.  *'  If  I  should  light  on  him,  shan  I  send  him 
over  to  Reedham  ?" 

"  Yes— yes — ^but  stay  I  I  forget  myself.  I  am  going  to  London, 
and  shall  be  absent  for  more  than  a  month.  Hark'ee,  Skinner, 
you  must  find  out  Mark  for  me.  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while. 
Bid  him  go  with  his  iamily  to  Reedham,  and  take  up  his  abode 
there  till  I  return,  or  give  further  directions  respecting  him.  Here 
is  a  guinea,  and  I  wul  add  a  couple  more  hereafter,  if  you  do  my 
bidding  expeditiously  and  welL" 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  rest  assured  of  it,  your  honour,"  Skinner  re- 
plied ;  '*  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  wish  you  to  understand  that 
It  be  no  fawt  o'  mine  that  poor  Mark  ha'  lost  his  farm.  I  be  reet 
sorry  for  him,  I  assure  you ;  an'  Td  turn  out  to-morrow  if  he  could 
come  back.    But  that's  impossible,  as  yo'  may  weel  suppose." 

^^  Ay,  ay,  I  know  that    But  do  not  fail  to  execute  my  orders." 

^^  Your  honour  may  depend  on  me." 

And  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Arthur  departed.  In  less 
than  an  hour  he  had  gained  the  high  road  to  Bury,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  carriage  slowly  toiling  up  a  hill. 

But  he  contented  himself  with  keeping  it  in  view.  He  had 
much  to  think  about,  and  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation.  If 
he  had  been  less  preoccupied,  the  ride  through  this  lovely  district 
would  have  been  enchanting.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was  not  quite 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  but  now  and 
then  paused  for  a  brief  space  to  look  about  him.  At  one  of 
these  nalts  the  fair  town  of  Bury  met  his  eye,  crowning  a  hill, 
some  three  miles  off,  and  he  was  lingering  m  admiration  of  its 
charming  site,  when  he  perceived  Lucy  wave  her  handkerchief  to 
him.  llius  summoned,  he  could  no  longer  tarry  behind,  and  had 
just  ridden  up  to  receive  the  scolding  he  so  richly  merited,  when 
the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  rapidly  approaching. 

In  another  moment  an  elegant  equipage  dashed  by  them,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  blood  horses  of  great  swiftness.  Two  persons  were 
inade  it:  one  of  these,  who  sat  on  the  left,  and  nearest  to  Luc^, 
was  a  lady — ^young,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  with  a  certam 
boldness  of  expression,  noticeable  even  m  a  passing  glance.  She 
was  evidently  laughing  at  the  antiquated  travelling  carri^e,  and 
regarding  Lucy  with  an  insolent  stare,  called  her  companion's  at* 
tention  to  her. 

The  gentleman  turned  round,  and  as  his  features  became  re- 
vealed to  Lucy,  and  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  she  uttered  an 
exclamation,  and  fell  back  in  the  carriage. 
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"  What's  Ae  matter,  my  dear?'  Lady  Poynings  orkd,  aoxioiialj. 

**  Nothing — ^nothing,"  Lugr  gasped. 

*^  Why,  as  I  live,  it  was  Gage  who  passed  us !"  Sir  Hueh  ex- 
claimed. And  the  truth  flashing  upon  him,  he  said  no  more.  .£rthar, 
who  was  riding  on  the  further  side  of  the  carriage,  stole  a  gbtnoe  at 
his  sister,  and  saw  in  her  burning  cheeks  and  downcast  looks  how 
much  she  was  affected.  After  awhile  the  conversation  revived, 
and  Lucy  in  some  measure  recovered  her  composure;  but  no  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  incident  that  had  just  occurred^  or  to  Giage. 
Ere  long  they  entered  Bury ;  mounted  the  steep  street  leading-  to 
idle  cenUal  part  of  the  town;  and  crossing  an  open  ^Mice,  dievr  up 
in  front  of  the  Angel. 

Down  the  steps  of  this  renowned  hotel  came  tite  pordy  laodloxdy 
Mr.  Briscoe,  as  fast  as  his  gout  would  permit  him — while  servants 
of  all  kinds  rushed  forth  to  welcome  the  new  comers.  The  old 
baronert  and  his  family  were  received  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
ushered  into  a  large  room,  oommanding  from  its  windows  a  full 
view  of  the  venerable  abbey-gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 
and  idle  grey  walls  and  monastic  ruins  beyond  it. 

And  now  letus  see  how  (Jage  came  to  be  at  Bury; 

Thus  it  chanced.  Instead  of  returning  to  town  after  die  meeting' 
at  Newmarket,  as  she  originally  intended,  Mrs.  Jenyns  decided  upon 
spending  a  week  or  two  in  die  country — ^with  what  motive  we 
fihall  ^q}lain  presently ;  and  proceeding  to  Bury,  she  took  up  her 
quarters  at  the  Angel.  Of  course  Gbge  accompanied  her.  The 
manager  of  die  theatre  in  Groodman's-fields  wrote  to  die  pretty 
actress  in  despair^  imploring^  nay  commanding  her  immediate 
return,  and  threatening  her  with  a  heavy  fine  m  case  of  refusaL 
She  laughed  at  his  entreades  and  menaces,  and  replied  that  ^ 
needed  repose.  She  was  amusing  herself  very  much  at  the 
prettiest  and  most  salubrious  town  in  England — >had  charming 
rides  and  drives  every  day-"— and  though  she  was  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint her  numerous  admirers,  her  healdi  must  be  cared  for. 
Sne  might  return  in  a  fortnight-— or  in  a  month — or  not  at  all. 
He  might  inflict  any  fine  he  pleased.     Mr.  Mondi^rmer  would 

With  all  her  greediness  of  gain,  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  not  managed 
to  enrich  herself.  Excessive^  extravagant,  and  vieing  in  ner 
equipages  and  establishment  with  a  lady  of  die  first  quality,  she 
was  ever  in  debt.  That  she  remained  on  the  stage  was  owing  to 
love  of  excitement  and  admiration;  and  besides,  the  robe  of 
the  actress  turned  off  the  darts  of  scandal.  Her  chief  failing  was 
love  of  play.  A  confirmed  gambler,  she  was  almost  wways 
unlucky.  W  hen  a  woman  games  she  sddom  stops  half-way, — and 
so  it  was  with  P^  Jenyns.     She  came  to  the  gaming-table  with 
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hundreds  in  her  pocket,  and  covered  with  costly  trinkets,  and  left 
i/nthout  a  guinea  or  a  ring.  In  this  wajr  she  had  been  frequentlj 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  but  somehow  or  other  she  always 
lighted  hesraeUl 

Amongst  those  who  had  won  large  sums  from  her  was  Sir 
Kandal  de  Meschines ;  but  ttien  He  often  lent  her  money  when 
in  difficulties^  and  there  seemed  ikhw  to  be  an.  undeKsteading 
'hatween  tbeov  ^'  ^^^  eoeqiloyed.  hc^  in  s»me  of  hb  scfaamea 
By  his  instigation  she  usbd^rtook  tho:  journey  to  Newinackciy  aikd 
liaving  snfi66ieded>  almost  beyond  her  esEpeetotioniy.  she,  was  lu^ 
willing.-  to  concede  a  shaie  of  the  spM.  Ind^ed^  as  sbei  had  to 
divide  with  Mr.  FairHei  aocerding  to  hex  bargain,  with  the.  stoirardiy 
her  gains  would  be  very  much  dimimsbed  if  she  had;  to  go 
through  &  like  prooess  with  Sir  BaadaL  Sh&.  therefore  feiffoed  a 
soddi^  inf.linataon  to  st^r  at  Bury,  professing  to  be  einmanted 
with  the  town  and  its  beautiftd  environs,  and  Gnage  wiUingly 
oflBinted  to  the  acrangenient*  The  pocur  dape  was  so  infSiluatBd 
by  her  witdberies^  that  he  cared  for  no  otW  society,,  and  de» 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  her.  His  purse  was  afwf^s  open 
to  her  demands  upoi»  it,  however  esorbita&t  they  might  be,  and 
though  she  lost  at  pky  to  everybody  else^  she  succeeded  with  him; 
and  as  cards  were  introdujced  each  evening-— merely  to  pass  the 
time — her  winnings  in  the  course  of  a  week  were  considerable, 
FairHeooidd  have  told  bowmueh  exactly,  for  he  kept  an  accurate 
aeeeimtt 

Btit  fske  was  not  allowed  to  oarry  on  this  game  undisturbed. 
Sir  Raiidid  had  received  a  hint  as  to  what  was  goiog  on- — pro^ 
hably  from  his  ally,  Brice  Bunbury,  who  had  never  quitted  Grage — 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  interference.  Beau  Freke  quite 
concurred  with  him  in  opinion.  If  left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Jenyns 
might  outwit  them.  She  had  cleverness,  enough  for  anything. 
No  time  must  be  lost  if  they  intended  to  thwart  ner  plans.  Biice 
Bunbury  could  not  be  trusted — besides,  he  was. a  poor  band,  and 
drank  too  much.    So  the  confederates  set  out  for  Bury  at  once. 

Gaee  was  surprised  to  see  them,,  and  not  over  well  pleased, 
though  he  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Jenyns  quite 
understood'  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  waited  to  see  what 
move  they  would  make. 

Thus  affairs  stood,  when  the  number  of  guests  at  the  Angel 
was  increased  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  party  from  Reed- 
ham. 
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ABOUT  THE  ESSAYISTS  AND  BEVIEWEBS. 

YL— Abthub  Helps. 

Bagoh's  words  make  an  apt  motto  for  *^  Friends  in  Gouncily'' 
ihe  spirit  of  them  being  notablj  embodied  in  the  form  of  that 
charming  book.  ''  It  is  good,  m  Discourse,  and  Speech  of  Con- 
versation/' saith  the  philosopher,  ^^  to  vary  and  intermingle  Speech 
of  the  present  Occasion  with  Arguments ;  Tales  with  Reasons ; 
Asking  of  Questions  with  Telling  of  Opinions ;  and  Jest  with 
Earnest:  For  it  is  a  dull  Thing  to  Tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to 
Jade,  anything  too  far."  Milverton's  essays  are  never  allowed  to 
tire,  or  jade,  an^hing  too  far :  at  the  first  possibility  o(quidnim£gf 
his  two  friends  m  council  haste  in  to  the  rescue,  and  change  the 
monologue  into  a  mixed  mode  of  cheery  converse — ^like  those  other 
friends  m  council,  one  of  whom  teUs  us  how,  on  summer  days  in 
the  woods, 

X    ^they  glanced  from  theme  to  theme» 

Discuss'd  the  hooks  to  love  or  hate. 

Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 
Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream. 

For  we  can  ^^  &  real  likeness  to  exist  between  the  colloquies  on 
paper  of  these  Worth  Ashton  worthies,  and  those  of  actual  ma 
voce  fact,  so  tenderly  recorded  in  our  laureate's  verse ;  between  the 
matter  and  manner  peculiar  to  the  collegians'  conferences,  and  diat 
characteristic  of  our  fictitious  ^^  Friends  in  Council,"  who^  in  efibct, 
seem  to  us  now  to 

•——talk  as  once  they  talked 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change, 
The  days  that  grow  to  something  strange. 

In  walking  as  of  old  they  walked, 

beside  the  river's  wooded  reach,  or  elsewhere.  This  composite 
order  in  the  structure  of  his  later  works,  gives  tiiem  a  marked 
superiority,  ccBtertsparibtiSy  in  point  of  interest  and  popular  e&ct, 
over  the  earlier  "  Essays  written  in  Intervals  of  Business." 

Mr.  Helps  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  frequent  playfulness  is, 
to  quote  the  "  Oxford  Graduate,"  never  without  such  deep  love  of 
God,  of  trutii,  and  of  humanity,  as  shall  make  even  its  lightest 
words  reverent,  its  idlest  fancies  profitable,  and  its  keenest  satire 
indulgent:  a  playfulness,  of  which  Wordsworth  and  Plato  are 
prop<^ed  as  tiie  finest  and  highest  examples — ^in  the  one  case,  un- 
mixed with  satire,  the  perfecdy  simple  efiiision  of  that  spirit 

Which  giyes  to  all  the  self-same  hent, 
Whose  me  is  wise  and  innocent ; 

in  Plato,  and,  adds  Mr.  Ruskin,  ^^in  a  very  wise  book  of  our  own 
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tiroes,  not  unworthy  of  bein^  named  in  such  companionship, 
'Friends  in  Council/  mingled  with  an  exquisitely  tender  and 
loving  satire."*  Tou  can  see  how  satirical  the  essayist  might  be, 
in  many  an  instance  where  he  allows  himself  only  to  be  gently 
ironical.  There  is  often  a  strong  dash  of  the  Thackeray  essence 
in  his  reflections  on  man  and  manners — as  where  the  essayist, 
contrasting  life  as  it  is  in  novels^  with  life  as  it  is  out  of  them, 
says  that  in  the  latter,  real  life,  nothing  is  tied  up  neatly,  but  all 
in  odds  and  ends,  and  that  no  third  volume  turns  up  to  make 
things  straight — many  an  Augustus  marrying  many  a  Belinda, 
and,  instead  of  bein^  happy  ever  afterwards,  nnding  in  each  suc- 
cessive period  of  their  existence  its  own  new  growth  of  trials  and 
troubles.  Or  where  Milverton  mentions  his  meeting  at  a  coimtry 
inn  with  a  book  of  prize-fighters'  memoirs,  and  describes  them  as 
sad  chronicles,  told  with  much  earnestness:  how  Jim  This  was 
stout-hearted  and  skilful  too,  but  thought  he  could  do  more  than 
he  could — and  Tom  That  could  have  done  anything  but  that  he 
was  fond  of  something  else — and  Sam  the  Other  who  could  beat 
all  the  world,  had  somebody  at  home  whom  he  was  more  afraid  of 
than  all  the  world:  the  book  being  dismiss^  with  the  remark, 
that  it  was  very  like  reading  of  great  conquerors  and  mighty 
kings,  only  that  the  names  were  shorter.  The  quality  of  the 
author's  satire  is  seen  and  felt  in  such  remarks  as  that  on  the  exact 
proportion  of  a  man's  ignorance  of  a  subject,  to  the  noise  he  makes 
about  it  at  a  public  meeting;  or  the  sententious  counsel  to  prefer 
tallow-boiling  as  a  profession  to  literature — "  it  is  better  to  provide 
the^fuel  for  the  lamp  than  those  productions  which  are  said  to 
smell  most  of  it ;"  or  nis  fling  at  those  coarse,  complacent  p^le  of 
the  world  who  *'  pronounce  not  only  upon  the  innux  and  efSux  of 
tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  and  gold  (in  which,  by  the  way,  their  dicta  are 
generally  wrong),"  but  also  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  passions  or 
the  afifections — and  who,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  after  the  fiist 
crusade,  would  have  pronounced  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  after 
dinner,  that  there  never  could  be  such  another  adventure  again,  as 
the  first  had  by  no  means  been  found  to  pay ;— or,  once  more,  the 
expression  of  his  quiet  disdain  for  the  woray  revolutionists  of  1848, 
and  their  issuing  edicts  upon  the  settlement  of  all  human  a£^rs, 
public  and  private,  with  a  rapidity  and  want  of  thought  which, 
he  says,  would  be  shameful  if  applied  to  the  regulations  of  a 
kennel  of  hounds— men  (he  calls  them)  "  of  glittering  words,  false 
axioms,  inappropriate  antitheses,  and  general  inflation  of  mind." 
His  turn  for  humour  is  of  a  genuine  English  sort.  It  is  his  own 
observation,  that  nothing  corrects  theories  better  than  that  sense 
of  humour  in  which  Englishmen  excel:  **an  Englishman  sees 
easily  the  absurdity  which  lurks  in  any  extreme  proposition ;"  and 
the  essayist's  own  writings  exemplify  the  assertion.    In  pathos, 

*  «  Stones  of  Venice,"  vol  liL 
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again,  he  lepeatedly,  though  most  unobtruavely,  dtows  himself  an 
approved  .ffoodnttster.  Witncw  the  little  epiaode  rela/fcing  to  EI- 
lesmere's  aead«and«gone  nephew^^and  that  of  his.Glennan  protegicy 
or  the  reveiie  pietunng  forth  a  deecendant's  life-history,  or  the 
sck*bed  soeDie  where  a  fallen  woman  lies^  8toef)ed  in-  misery  and 
degradation^  but  thinking:  <£  her  mother's  gentle  assiduitiea  in 
some  of  the  ailments  of  her  diildhood,.  or  the  allusbn  to  one  of 
those  yast  bereavements  whioh  seem  a  tearing  away  of  pact  of  a 
man's  very  soul:  ''when  he  thou^t  each  noise  in  the  house^ 
hearing  noises  that  he  never  heard  bi^fore,  must.be  something  they 
were  doing  in  the  room — the  room — ^whece  lay  all  that  was^  mortal 
of  some  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  him ;  when  he  awohe  morning 
after  morning  to  straggle  with  a  grief  whidi  seemed  as  new,  as 
appalling,  and  as  lar^e  as  on  the  first  day ;  which,  indeed,  being 
part  of  himself  and  urns  partaking  of  his-  renovated  povreis^  roeo 
equipped  with  what  rest,  or  alacrity,  sleep  had  given  him ;  and 
sanlc,  unoonquered,  only  when-  he  was  too  weaxied  in  body  and 
mind  to  attend  to  it,  or  to  anything,"  To  every  such  passage  we 
may  jusdy  aj^ly  a.  distinguished  critic's  note  of  admirtdonz 
*'  II  n'y  a.  pas  une  a&otation,  pas  im  efibrt:  oe  sent  des  ciroon- 
stanoes  toutes  simples^  senties  par  une  ^e  vivo ;  et.  rien  n'eat  plos 
Sequent" 

Of  the  three  *'  Friends''  who  walk  and  talk  and  take  sweet 
^^  Council"  to^ether^  EUlesmere  is  the  man  of  most  individoality* 
He  is  a  rou^,  slovenly^-dreesed,  outs^ksn  George  Warrington 
aort  of  man,  cynical  of  meeeh  and  kind  of  heart,  impatient  of 
flhams,  and  no,  way  r^ardtul  of  appeaxanoes*  When  he  goes  out 
to  dinner,  his  reflection  is,  ^^  What  a  sacrifioe  of  good  things,  and 
of  the  patience  and  comfort  of  human. beings^  a  cumbrous  modem 
dinner  is;"  and  his  inevitable  longing  on  such  occaaioitt  isi  to  gel 
up  and  walk  about.  His  friends  wonder  what  he  would  have  done^ 
with  that  satirical  torn  of  his,  in  old  persecuting  times — ^what 
escape  his  sasoasm  would  have  found  for  itself:  some  orthodox  way, 
one  of  them  suggests,  who  questions  EUesmere's  inclination  for 
martyrdom:  to  which  Ellesmere  replies,  that  certainly  he  has  no 
taste  for  making  torches  for  truth,  or  being  one — f»efernng 
humane  darkness  to  such  illumination;  but  that,  at  the  same  time^ 
as  he  for  himself  well  and  truly  says,  '*  one  cannot  tell  lies;  and  if 
one  had  been  questioned  about  the  incomprehensibilities  which 
men  in  former  davs  were  so  fierce  upon,  one  must  have  shown  that 
one  disagreed  with  all  parties."  His  intimates  accuse  him  of  cold- 
ness  of  nature;  he  never  dilates  much  upon  anything  that  interests 
him,  though  a  net  subject  at  which  he  has  been  working  for 
months, — ^nor  is  he  fond  of  listening  to  the  never-ending  talk  of 
others  about  ^Astr  hobbies,  but,  even  "vnth  Dunsford  and  AOverton, 
votes  for  much  continuity  of  silence  when  the  Friends  in  Council 
have  had  *'  floods  of  discussion,"  and  declares  his  preference  of 
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Rollo's  companionehip  (good  dog  RoUo !)  to  theirs,  unless  such 
aileDoe  be  accorded.  EUesmere's  r^ard  for  RoUo,  and  in  fact  for 
all  dumb  creatoree,  is  a  characteristic  not  to  be  slurred  over. 
**  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  pigs,"  he  exclaims,  at  the  close  of 
one  congress — ^'ME  hear  them  grunting  over  their  dinner  in  the 
farm-yard.  I  like  to  see  creaturea  who  can  be  happy  without  a 
tlieory."    Like  some  other  great  lawyers  of  past  and  present  dajrs 

^Erskine,  Brougham,  and  Wilde,  for  instance — he  is  very  fond, 

MSlverton  tells  him^  "  of  Hve  creatures  of  all  kinds — men,  women, 
and  children  excepted" — and  is  ever  making  purchases  at  Hunger^ 
ford^market  in  his  walks  home  from  Westminster  to  his  chambers; 
now  a  Newfoimdland  puppy  of  remarkable  sagacity,  which  forth- 
-with  gets  the  upper  nana  of  RoUo;  now  a  peacock  of  imperial 
presence  and  intense  self-complacency;  pigeons,  guinea-pigs,  curi- 
ous fowls  of  various  kinds,  a  lackdaw  of  mark  and  likelmood,  tod 
a  hedgehog"  which  he  calls  **  his  learned  friend,"  but  which  his  as* 
sociates^cau  Snoozelem.  His  maxim  is.  Love  me,  not  only  love 
my  do^,  but  my  pig,  my  guinea-pig  that  is  to  say,  my  pigeons,  and 
mj  hedgehc^.  And  when  Milverton,  in  one  of  the  colloquies, 
expresses  his  wish  to  see  an  opportunity  of  self-development  extend 
to  animals,  EUesmere  says:  "  Mine  does  not  *  extend*  to  animals: 
it  begins  there,  I  don't  know  whether  it  goes  on.  Benevolence, 
you  know,  is  not  my  forte."  Benevolence  is  his  forte  though,  and 
beneficence  too.  As  for  his  faithful  Eollo,  it  is  fine  to  observe  the 
entente  cordiak  between  them — ^to  overhear  the  master's  half  aridea, 
muttered  in  piquant  ridicule  of  something  in  the  essay  or  the 
debate^  and  supposed  to  be  meant  for  the  favourite's  rough  and 
ready  ear- — and  to  see  that  favourite  come  bounding  to  him,  neariy 
upsetting  him  thereby,  in  the  intent  of  coming  to  shake  hands,  as 
Ae  way  of  dogs  is,  with  his  mouth. 

EUesmere,  then,  is  "not  a  bad  fellow,"  says  Milverton,  "at 
least  not  so  bad  as  he  seems" — a  remark  properly  enough  resented 
by  EUesmere,  who  vows  it  is  very  spiteful  to  represent  him  as 
having  less  spite  than  was  supposed,  "  wearing  me  about  you  like 
a  tame  serpent  with  the  poison  taken  out  of  him."  Whether 
working  a  problem  in  boyhood,  or  cogitating  a  qucBstio  vexata  in 
manhood,  *^I  very  seldom,"  says  EUesmere,  "come  to  the  same 
results  as  anybody  else."  So  sarcastic  is  he,  that  the  gentle  Lucy 
wonders  when  anything  in  nature  will  give  occasion  to  Mr.  Elle&- 
mere  to  say  anytmng  good-natured  of  man :  when  she  knows  him 
better,  she  wiU  find  the  rugged  cynic  has  a  heart  tender  as  her 
own;  fbr  he  is  Kke  what  one  of  our  queerest  and  best  of  essayists 
has  been  caUed,  a  Diogenes  with  the  heart  of  a  Saint  John. 

If  EUesmere's  character  is  traced  in  bold  sharp  strokes,  that  of 
Dunsford  is  happily  shaded  with  delicate  ntuinces  and  quiet  tints, 
veiy  effective  in  their  way.  He  Ukes  to  listen  rather  than  to  talk^ 
and  by  his  own  account,  when  anything  apposite  does  occur  to 
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him,  it  is  generaUy  the  daj  after  the  conversation  takes  plaoe. 
But  we  feel  his  presence  "  in  Council"  throughout;  and  when  he 
does  speak,  it  is  with  a  benignant  sagacity,  a  raeUow  good  senae, 
and  often  a  lambent  irony,  that  add  materially  to  the  interest   of 
the  debate.    On  a  hot  day,  when  the  Friends  are  all  of  them  lying 
about  in  eas^  attitudes  on  the  grass,  Dunsford  with  his  gaitexa 
forms  a  prominent  as  well  as  a  most  picturesque  figure.    He  some- 
times puts  a  question  that  requires  a  stout  quarto  volume  with  notes 
to  answer.    In  matters  of  controversy,  he  seldom  wants  more  than 
a  slight  pretext  for  going  over  to  the  charitable  side  of  things. 
His  sister  manages  his  Worth  Ashton  home  for  him,  and  dote  not 
leave  him  much  to  do  as  regards  the  management  of  himself;  but 
he  is  tolerant  of  petticoat  government,  and  checks  the  first  risiniz^s 
of  discontent  witn  the  memento, ''  But  I  must  not  complain,  as  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  by  anybody."    He  is  no 
white-livered  milksop,  though.    He  is  prompt  to  glow  with  enthu- 
siasm at  a  generous  thought  or  deed,  and  to  boil  widi  indignation 
at  a  base  or  cruel  one.     When  one  of  Milverton's  essavs  i^ers  to 
Slavery  as  "  the  enduring  perplexitv  of  the  wisest  men, '  the  good, 
mild  pastor  interposes  a  protest:  "  Strike  out  that  word  *  enduring,' 
Milverton;  endure  it  cannot,  endure  it  shall  not" — to  be  hailed  by 
Milverton  with  a  delighted  "  Well  done,  my  dear  Dunsford !     1 
have  seen  for  some  time  that  you  have  been  at  boiling  point,  quite 
ready  to  go  out  in  a  boat  by  yourself  and  attack  a  slaver  (some  one 
did  the  other  day);  or  to  set  up  an  academy  for  Negro  boys  in  a 
slave  state,  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  thing  of  the  two."     And 
if  Dunsford  now  and  then  says  something  that,  by  its  simplicily 
and  confiding  innocence,  elicits  from  EUesmere  the  exclamation: 
"  My  dear  Dunsford,  what  an  invaluable  creature  you  are,  how 
charmingly  you  are  imposed  upon;"  on  the  other  hand  he  some- 
times drops  a  sage  remark  that  prompts  Milverton  to  say:  '*  I  can- 
not help  thinking  what  a  shrewd  man  you  are,  Dimsford,  when 
you  choose  to  be  so," — and  to  maintain  that  it  is  Dunsford,  after 
all,  who  ought  to  conduct  ^at  law-cases,  and  write  essays,  instead 
of  leaving  such  things  to  his  two  Friends  in  Council^  and  afi^ting 
the  part  of  a  simple,  unworldly,  retired  man,  content  to  receive  his 
impressions  of  men  and  things  from  his  pupils.    We  share  the 
essavist's  admiration  of  Dunsford's  mild  wisdom — of  the  spectacle 
of  old  age  gracefuUj^  filling  its  high  calling  of  a  continually-en- 
larging  sjrmpathy  with  the  young,  and  tolerance  for  them.     "  A 
man  has  only  to  become  ola  to  be  tolerant,"  says  Goethe;  and 
adds:  y  I  see  no  fault  committed  which  I  also  might  not  have 
committed."    Dunsford  is  described  as  having  reached  to  the  same 
level  of  toleration  by  sheer  goodness  of  nature. 

The  essayist  is,  in  a  good  sense,  a  free-thinking  and  fi*ee>speaking 
man.  Practical,  sagacious,  earnest,  manlv,  opposed  to  whatever  is 
mean,  narrow,  or  illiberal.   '*  Years  ago,   he  says,  *'  an  old  college 
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firiend  defined  this  p^resent  writer  as  a  man  who  could  say  the  most 
audacious  things  with  the  least  offence."    Puritanism  comes  in 
again  and  a^ain  for  no  left-handed  blow  from  this  good  strong  arm. 
"EYeTj  socid  mischief  for  two  centuries  past,  he  says,  has  been 
darkened  and  deepened  by  puritanism.    It  is  beyond  melancholy, 
it  verges  on  despair,  he  says,  to  see  ministers  of  religion  immersed 
in  heart-breaking  trash  from  which  no  sect  is  free— nere  fopperies 
of  discipline — ^there  (still  m*ore  dangerous)  fopperies  of  doctrine. 
Jlis  exegesis  of  the  text  which  gives  as  a  main  leature  of  pure  and 
xindefiled  religion,  the  keeping  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world, 
assures  many  excdlent  clergymen  that  their  "  world,"  their  tempta- 
tion to  err,  lies  in  clerical  niceness  and  over-sanctity,  and  making 
more  and  longer  sermons  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  insist- 
ing upon  needless  points  of  doctrine,  and  making  Ghristianitv  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  and  turning  Sunday  into  a  ghastly  idol. 
If  all  clergymen  had  been  Christians,  it  is  observed,  there  would 
by  this  time  have  been  no  science  of  theology.    An  English 
Cihurchman  though  he  be,  he  avows  his  long-entertained  belief, 
that  our  Church  stands  upon  foundations  which  need  more  breadth 
and  solidity,  both  as  regards  the  hold  it  ought  to  have  on  the 
reason,  ana  on  the  affections  of  its  members — that  it  is  too  im- 
personal— ^belongs  too  much  to  books,  set  creeds  and  articles,  and 
not  enough  to  living  men — ^not  admitting  easily  of  those  modifica- 
tions which  life  requires,  and  which  guard  liie  by  adapting  it  to 
what  it  has  to  bear. 

Commend  us  to  him  for  baiting  that  bugbear,  Conventionality, 
Let  whoso  wiU, 

praise  the  busy  town— 
Ee  loves  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  *'  groimd  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rub  each  other^s  angles  down. 
And  merge/'  he  says,  "m  form  and  gloss 
Hie  picturraqae  of  man  and  man.'^ 

Thousands  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  complaint  how  often  in 
society  a  man  goes  out  from  interested  or  vain  motives,  at  most 
unseasonable  hours,  in  very  uncomfortable  clothes,  to  sit  or  stand 
in  a  constrained  position,  inhaling  tainted  air,  suffering  from  great 
heat,  and  his  sole  occupation  or  amusement — to  talk,  only  to  talk. 
Grateful  for  Us  eipos^  of  those  assemblies  of  fine  people  in  London, 
where  nobody  has  anything  to  do,  where  nothing  is  going  on  but 
vapid  conversation,  where  the  ladies  dare  not  move  freely  about, 
and  where  a  good  chorus,  a  childish  game,  or  even  the  liberty  to 
work  or  read,  would  be  a  perfect  go£end  to  the  whole  assembly. 
Grateful  for  his  dead-set  against  the  notion  that  all  activity  must 
move  in  certain  grooves  to  be  owned  as  successful  and  respectable. 
Grateful  for  his  cross-examination,  conviction,  and  condemnation 
of  the  iheory,  that  self-development,  or  even  the  development  of 
others,  is  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the  getting  or  doing  something 
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which  can  be  weighed,  measured,  ticketed,  and  in  §ome  way 
proved  to  the  world.  '^  Aa  for  the  world/'  aaja  Klleamere,  "  I  am 
one  of  die  few  persons  who  really  care  but  little  for  it.  The 
hiding  of  collected  Europe,  provided  I  knew  the  hisaeis  could  not 
touch  me,  would  be  a  grateful  sound  rather  than  therevme — that 
is,  if  heard  at  a  reasonable  disttmce."  The  essayist  may  aot  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  flighty  things  EUesmere  is  pleased  to  say,  bat  th^ 
may  pretty  nearly  all  be  taken,  in  spirit,  as  his  own,  cum  ffrano, — 
it  hems  his  express  design  to  represent  EUesmere  as  a  mo^ 
accompushed  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  not  exactly  the  conven- 
tional gentleman,  but  a  man  whom  savages  would  certainly  take 
to  be  a  chief  in  his  own  country,  showing  high  couEfcesy  to  otkeiB 
with  a  sort  of  coolness  as  regards  himseli,  the  result  of  being  free 
£rom  many  of  the  usual  small  shames,  petly  ands,  trivial  vanities^ 
and  marked  social  operations  which,  he  says,  dwarf  men  in  their 
intercourse  with  others,  or  make  them  like  jclowns  daubed  over  in 
.ugiy  patches. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  dress,  he  avows  his  own  private  opinion  to  be, 
that  the  discomfort  caused  by  injudidous  dress  worn  entirely  in 
deference  to  the  most  foolish  of  mankind,  in  laot  to  the  tyrannous 
majority,  would  outweigh  many  an  evil  that  sounds-very  big.  And 
he  conjectures  that,  were  an^ek  to  make  **  perfect  returns"  of 
statistics  in  these  matters,  it  might  be  seen  that  perhaps  our  evezy- 
day  ^ving,  severe  shirt-collars  and  other  ridiculous  garments,  are 
equivalent  to  a  great  European  war  once  in  seven  years,  and  that 
women's  stays  do  about  as  much  harm,  i.  e.  cause  as  much  sufiering, 
as  an  occasional  pestilence — say,  for  instance,  the  choleia. 

Talk  about  this  age  being  free  from  fear  of  tiie  fagot  or  the 
torture-chamber?  lor  his  part,  our  essayist  refers  us  to  fear  of  the 
social  circle,  fear  of  the  newspaper,  fear  of  l)cing  odd,  fear  of  what 
may  be  thought  by  people  who  never  did  think,  still  greater  fear 
of  what  somebody  may  say-— and  adcs,  Axe  not  these  things 
a  clinging  dress  of  torture?  The  subjects  of  terror,  he  reminds  us, 
vary  so  much  in  different  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
different  degrees  of  courage  shown  in  resisting  them.  "  Men  fear 
public  opinion  now  as  they  did  in  former  times  the  star-chamber: 
and  those  awful  goddesses,  Appearances,  are  to  us  what  the  Fates 
were  to  the  Greeks."  Especially  are  women  indebted  to  him  for 
what  he  stoutiy  says  for  them,  and  satirically  says  to  them,  in  respect 
of  conventionality.  He  advocates  such  changes  in  female  education 
as  shall  free  them  from  that  ''  absurd  timidity  of  mind  more  tiian 
of  body  which  prevents  their  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  makes 
them,  and  consequently  men,  the  victims  of  conventionality.''  So 
wedded  is  tiie  feminine  nature  to  what  it  is  accustomed  to,  that 
EUesmere  asserts  his  conviction  that  if  it  were  customary  to  have 
the  right  hand  thumbs  of  all  people  in  the  upper  classes  cut  ofi^  the 
women  would  all  vow  tiiat  it  was  an  elegant  custom.    The  w%y  in 
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which  the  Friends  in  Coonoil  ^^  -ventilate*'  conventioDal  fanm-droms, 
ilhistrates  the  advice  given  by  St*  Marc  G&nrdin  in  one  of  his 
Euais  de  Morale :  '*  Ayez  des  amis,  si  vons  vivez  dans  les  temps 
tcanquilles  et  calmes,  ann  d'oxaminer  avec  4ixx  les  r^es  que  le 
monde  s'est  £utes,  et  deles  vivifier  par  un  peu  de  oontroverse:  car, 
a  le  doate  tue  la  morale,  k  routme^  la  tue  ansn."  Or  as  Mss. 
Browning's  hero  words  it, 

Por  this  age  shows,  to  mj  thinking,  still  more  infidels  to  Aidam, 
Than  direcUj,  by  profession,  simple  infidels  to  Qod. 

Mudi  might  be  said  about  the  essayist's  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  pogrccs,  and  the  true  rights  of  man.  The  most  admirable 
precepts,  he  sees,  are  thrown  from  time  to  time  upon  this  cauldron 
of  human  affiors,  and  seem  oftentimes  only  to  make  it  blaze  the 
higher;  but  that  hinders  not  hn  proffering  admirable  precepts  of 
his  own,  nor  represses  his  sanguine  aspirations  on  behalf  of  the 
worid,  his  Mik  in  the  increasmg  purpose  that  through  the  a^es 
nms.  He  is  cheery  and  genial — suspects  that  Solomon  was  rather 
BMlanoholy  than  wise,  when  he  pronoimeed  that  Wisdom  is  sorrow 
— holds  that  the  more  varie^  men  have  in  their  amusements  the 
better — and  believes  that  some  day  it  wiU  be  found  out,  that  to 
bring  up  4t  man  with  a  genial  nature^  a  good  temper,  and  a  happy 
form  of  mind,  is  a  greater  effect  than  to  perfect  him  in  much  know- 
ledge and  many  accomplishments.  He  knows  of  no  way  so  sure  of 
making  others  hi^y  as  of  bein^  so  oneself,  to  be^  with :  not  that 
people  are  to  be  self-absorbed;  rat  they  are  to  dnnk  in  nature  and 
life  »  htde:  from  a  genial,  wisely*developed  man,  good  things 
radiate;  whereas,  your  phiknthromoal,  cut-and-dried  benevol^it 
people  are  very  apt  to  be  one-sided  and  fussy,  and  not  of  the 
sweetest  temper  if  others  will  not  be  good  and  happy  in  their  way. 
Oertainly.one  of  the  most  charming  characteristics  6f  our  essajrist, 
is  the  kindly,  impretentious,  unpolemical  tact,  with  which  he 
rather  suggests  than  argues  out,  rather  intimates  than  demonstrates, 
whathe  rats  to  teach. 

In  touching  cm  his  style,  and  art  of  comporition,  seme  notice  is 
due  to  that  lavish  use  ofimsffery  and  illustration  to  which  he  more 
than  once  calls  attention.  Mihrerton  is  muth  given  to  the  figu- 
rative and  mctaphoric.  ^^  Oh,  I  am  no  mat^  for  you  if  you  once 
get  amoi^st  metaphors,"  says  Ellesmere  to  him :  *4t  is  your 
trade."  To  which  Mitverton  replies,  that  these  are  subjects  the 
truth  of  which  can  never  be  so  well  brought  out  as  by  the  aid  of 
metaphors,  which  give  body  and  eircamstance  to  things  incapable 
of  adequate  representation  if  discussed  in  cold  though  precise  terms. 
Ellesmere  is  struck  by  this  remark,  and  owns,  in  his  own  open  way, 
that  be  dares  say  there's  truth  as  well  as  cleverness  in  it — though 
•still  of  cnaaion,  that  metaphors- have  done  at  least  as  much  hann 
by  intromieing  iakehood.as  good  the  other  way.    *'  But  you  have 
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ade  a  good  plea,"  he  adds,  '^  and  jou  may  indulge  in  as  manj 
etaphors  as  you  like."    Milverton  does  iadulge  in  a  good  many 


made  i 

met  .  ,    ^ 

accordingly.  His  figures  of  speech  are  often  pre^ant  with  mean- 
ing, and  come  in  with  happy  relief  and  illuminatiye  power.  Thus 
he  says  there  are  men  whose  talents  for  governing  are  not  developed 
imdl  they  are  placed  in  power,  like  the  Palm-branches  wmch 
spring  out  only  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Many  a  man,  he  sap,  has 
a  kind  of  mental  kaleidoscope,  where  the  bits  of  broken  glass  are 
hi^  own  merits  and  fortunes,  and  they  fall  into  harmonious  arran^^e- 
ments  and  delight  him— often  most  mischievously  and  to  his  ulti- 
mate detriment,  but  they  are  a  present  pleasure.  Remarking  on 
the  kind  of  remorseful  despair  that  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  foolish 
belief  that  individual  words  or  actions  constitute  the  whole  life  of 
man,  whereas  they  are  oft;en  not  fair  representatives  of  even  por- 
tions of  it,  he  illustrates  his  position  tnus:  ''The  fragments  of 
rock  in  a  mountain  stream  may  tell  much  of  its  hist^,  are  in 
fact  results  of  its  doings,  but  they  are  not  the  stream.  They  were 
brought  down  when  it  was  turbid ;  it  may  now  be  dear:  they  are 
as  much  the  result  of  other  circumstances  as  of  the  action  of  the 
stream:  their  history  is  fitful:  they  give  us  no  sure  intelligence  of 
the  future  course  of  the  stream,  or  of  the  nature  of  its  waters:  and 
may  scarcely  show  more  than  that  it  has  not  always  been  as  it  is." 
This  to  show,  in  a  similitude,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  often  in- 
difierent  indications  of  the  men  themselves.  To  which  similitudey 
by  the  way,  Ellesmere  objects,  in  the  conversazione  at  the  end  of 
the  088^,  as  ''too  much  worked  out:"  observing  that  when  we 
speak  of  similes  not  going  on  four  legs,  we  imply  that  a  amile  is 
at  best  but  a  four-leggra  animal — ^whereas  this  forgoing  com« 
parison  of  life  to  a  mountain  stream,  the  rocks  brought  down  by 
It  being  the  actions,  is  almost  a  centipede  of  a  simile.  EUesmei^ 
suggests  a  mathematical  simile  of  his  own,  in  preference;  but  Mil- 
verton holds  to  the  centipede. 

A^in :  on  the  subject  of  the  seclusion  of  the  world's  tliinViiig 
few,  Milverton  remarks :  ^^  The  mill-streams  that  turn  the  clappers 
of  the  world  arise  in  solitary  places:" — ^which  his  critic  caQa  not  a 
bad  metaphor,  but  untrue.  And  when  MUverton,  lunenting  the 
present  Bspect  of  our  cathedrals,  says  that  we  look  about,  thinking 
when  piety  filled  every  comer,  "  and  feel  that  die  cathedral  is  too 
big  for  the  R^l^on  which  is  a  dried-up  thing  that  rattles  in  dus 
empty  space,"  Ellesmere  dedares  this  the  boldest  simile  he  hia 
heard  a  long  time. 

Another  characteristic  passage.  Milverton  refers  to  an  appear- 
ance in  nature,  by  which  he  bis  often  heea  put  in  mind  of  die 
efiect  of  temper  upnon  men :  ^^  It  is  in  the  lowlands  near  the  sea, 
where,  when  the  tide  is  not  u^  (the  man  out  of  temper),  there 
is  a  shiny,  patchy,  diseased-looking  surface  of  mud  and  nek  sea- 
weed,    xou  pass  by  in  a  few  hours,  there  is  a  beautiftd  lake. 
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water  up  to  the  grreen  grass  (the  man  in  temper  again),  and  the 
-whole  landscape  brilliant  with  reflected  light.*'  And  to  complete 
the  likeness,  Ellesmere  adds,  the  good  temper  and  the  full  tide  last 
about  the  same  time — ^with  some  men  at  least.  "It  is  so  like  you, 
Milverton,"  he  says,  "  to  have  that  simile  in  your  mind.  There  is 
nothing  you  see  in  nature,  but  you  must  instantly  find  a  parallel 
for  it  in  man."  Certainly  Milverton  has  a  knack  at  making 
similes,  and  Ellesmere  a  zest  for  criticising  them  when  made. 
Nor  is  he  particular  who  is  the  maker.  Dunsford  sententiously 
observes,  Apropos  of  relaxed  philanthropic  efforts,  that  Custom  soon 
melts  off  the  wings  which  Novelty  alone  has  lent  to  Benevolence, 
— "  And  down  comes  the  charitable  Icarus,"  quoth  Ellesmere, — 
adding,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  "  A  very  good  simile,  my 
dear  Dunsford,  but  rather  of  the  Latin  verse  order.  I  almost  see 
it  worked  into  an  hexameter  and  pentameter,  and  delighting  the 
heart  of  an  Eton  boy."  Ellesmere  a  raison:  Dunsford  cannot 
compete  with  Milverton  in  this  line  of  things. 

Sometimes  Milverton  criticises  his  own  metaphors.  As  where, 
showing  that  all  thin^  are  so  connected  together,  that,  in  matters 
of  study,  a  man  who  knows  one  subject  well,  cannot,  if  he  would, 
fail  to  have  acquired  much  besides, — ^he  continues:  "And  that 
man  will  not  be  likely  to  keep  fewer  pearls  who  has  a  string  to  put 
them  on,  than  he  who  picks  them  up  and  throws  them  together 
without  method."  This,  however,  he  observes,  is  a  very  poor 
metaphor  to  represent  the  matter — for  what  he  would  aim  at 
producing,  not  merely  holds  together  what  is  gained,  but  has 
vitality  in  itself,  is  always  growing. 

As  the  Friends  in  Council  saunter  together  through  the  close 
lanes  near  Worth  Ashton,  Milverton  compares  a  hedge  they  are 
passing,  bedight  with  fern,  and  wild  strawberry,  and  foxglove,  to 
a  picture  of  human  life — beautiful  and  complete  in  its  bold 
variety,  whereas  men  would  have  one  sturdy  quickset  of  the  same 
height  and  colour — both  in  their  fellow-men  and  in  their  hedges. 
"  Now  we  are  off  upon  our  similitudes,"  exclaims  Ellesmere,  in  his 
best  be-wigged  and  gowned  "  Sir,  I  object"  manner.  "  I  thought  it 
soon  would  DC  so.  My  dear  fellow,  cannot  you  look  at  a  bit  of  nature 
Mid  enjoy  it  for  youradf,  without  troubling  yourself  about  resem- 
blances, and  bringing  in  men  on  all  occasions  ?"  Milverton  replies, 
tiiat  he  does  not  loolc  out  for  resemblances :  they  at  once  occur  to 
him.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  learned  friend's  rebuke^  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  the  learned  friend  himself,  when  arguing  that  there 
18  more  friendship  at  the  little  boy  time  of  Ufe  than  at  any  other, 
falling  into  metaphoric  diction,  and  saying:  ^^They  are  then 
evenly-formed  creatures,  like  bricks,  which  can  be  laid  close  to  one 
another.  The  grown-up  man  is  like  a  fortress,  angular-shaped, 
with  a  moat  round  it,  standing  alone."  Who  is  it  that  is  now 
involved  in  metaphors  ?  Lucy  asks. 

VOL.  zxxvm.  2  I 
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Ellesmere,  again)  is  talking  of  the  benefits  of  travel^og,  and 
affirms  that  Horace  may  say  what  he  likes  about  care  laying  hold 
of  the  tow-rope  of  a  steamer,  or  sitting  behind  the  horseman  like 
his  master's  coat  strapped  round  a  groom ;  but  a  judicious  traveller 
cuts  the  tow-rope  or  undoes  the  Duckle,  and  caore  is  obliged  to 
drop  off  behind,     "  Very  Horatian  these  similes  I"  is  the  nlafisical 
Dunsford's  comment ;  for  Dunsford's  turn  to  criticise  has  come : 
thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  round  his  revenges.    A 
certain  fitmiliar  humour,  as  in  this  paraphrase  of  post  equitem  gedet 
atra  CurOj  distinguishes  many  of  the  similes  introduced  in  these 
volumes.    There  are  perhaps  as  many  of  diem  quaint  and  homely 
as  graceful  and  refined.    Those  who  grumble  that  everything  in 
life  is  not  turned  out  as  neat  as  a  Long- Acre  carriage  are  taught 
that  Nature  herself,  with  her  vague  and  flowing  ways,  cannot  at  all 
fit  in  with  a  right-angled  person,  and  that  as  there  are  oth» precise 
angular  creatures,  it  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  collisions  of  society, 
that  these  sharp-edged  persons  diould  wound  each  other  terribly. 
A  man  vexed  by  disproportionate  care  for  little  tlui^B,  who  ac- 
cordingly finds  many  more  causes  of  offence  dian  other  men,  and 
each  offence  more  bitter  than  others  find  it,  is  said  to  have  "  a 
garment  embroidered  with  hooks,  which  catches  at  everything  that 
passes  by."    It  is  Dunsford's  opinion,  in  contempt  of  the  book- 
sellers' puffing  system,  that  good  books,  "  if  there  are  sach  things, 
i^ould  DC  sought  after,  and  not  poked  in  the  faces  of  purchasers 
like  Jews'  penknives  at  coach  doors."    People  in  authority,  says 
EUesmere,  are  as  fearful  of  attacking  any  social  evil  as  men  are  of 
cutting  down  old  trees  about  their  houses — though  he  owns  diere 
is  always  something  to  be  said  for  the  old  trees,    f  IdSlverton,  by- 
the-by,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  wqnwe  the  simile;  and 
remarks,  that  it  would  be  mostly  better,  though,  to  cut  them  down 
at  once,  and  begin  to  plant  something  at  the  proper  distance  firom 
their  houses.)  Virtuous  people,  who,  having  been  carefully  tended 
and  carefully  brought  up,  plume  themselves  on  their  virtue,  are  re- 
minded, that  the  dainty  vase  which  is  kept  under  a  slass  case  in  a 
drawing-room,  should  not  be  too  proud  of  remaimng  without  a 
flaw,  considering  its  great  advantages.    Those  who  cherish  the 
delusion  that  reading  and  writing  alone  will  do  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  that  witri  the  copy-book  and  rule  of  three  their  edu- 
cation may  finish,  are  assured,  that  you  might  as  well  prepare  for 
a  liberal  hospitality  by  a  good  apparatus  for  roasting  and  boiling, 
but  never  putting  on  any  viands,  so  that  the  kitchen  machinery 
went  on  grinding  unceasmgly ,  with  no  contentment  to  the  appetites 
of  the  hungry.     Compassionately  regarding  the  fig-trees  against 
the  wall  of  an  Englisn  garden,  and  feeling  how  di^usted  they 
must  be  at  the  climate  which  needs  such  a  position  for  them, 
Milverton  muses,  however,  that  the  same  thing  is  only  what  the 
greatest  men  have  had  to  endure,  to  live  in  an  uncongenial  dime. 
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and'  txy  brmg  fortli  ftoit  ^th  painful  caltare  and  under  most  adTene 
circnniMances;  *^  you  must  not  compbtin,"  he  says,  "  though  you 
are  nailed  up  against  the  wall." 

But;  of  the  space  at  our  command,  an  inordinate  measure  has 
been  bestowed  on  tropes  and  similitudes.  As  to  the  author's  style 
in  general,  it  is  that  of  one  '*  qui  voudrait  produire  dans  son  style 
la  tranquillity  modMe  et  bardie  de  ses  pens^ea."  Il  has  been 
remarked  that,  properly  shaking,  he  has  no  fbrmulsB  that  can  be 
aaid  to  constitute  a  style:  it  ^^  everywhere  drops  upon  the  subject 
like  drapery;  and  shapes  itself  to  it;"  his  thought  being  rather  of 
what  be  is  saying,  than  of  how  he  is  saying  it — so  that  matter  takes 
preoedence  of  manner,  and  assimilates  it  to  itself,  pro  re  natd. 
'*  Hence  he  is  as  various  as  his  themes,  and  always  new  and 
peculiar."  Sometimes  he  may  be  **  crude  and  hard,"  occasionally 
a  little  difficult  of  construction  (to  very  light  infantry  readers):  but 
taking  him  for  all  in  all,  he  justifies  the  pan^yric  that  has  been 
passed  upon  him — that  he  contrives,  namely,  to  interest  you  in 
everything  he  says;  so  that  whether  you  differ  from  him,  or  agree 
with  him,  he  equally  interests  and  fascinates  your  attention.  *'  It 
is  like  listening  to  a  person  speaking  with  one  of  those  melodious 
voices  that  melt  into  your  heart.  You  love  to  hear  him  speak  even 
if  you  dissent  from  every  word  he  utters."  What  a  thing  for  the 
E^y,  in  its  day  of  decline  and  cold  obstruction,  the  rise  and 
progress,  of  such  an  Essay-writer  as  this  I 


iKarsCnal  l&talrfngtr: 
FBOM,  AN  rNTBH^LBAVBD  COPY  OP  ALISON'S  BUEOPE. 

§  L — MoNTBS<iuiscr. 

MoNTEsqfniBU  presents  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  close  application 
to  study,  with  freedom  from  its  wonted  penalties,  in  the  shape  of  physical 
lets  and  hindenmcee.  The  bookish  man  b  too  often  a  ^'  poor  creature,'' 
irritable,  sensitive,  thin-skinned,  ov^^sosceptible  to  unkind  skyey  in- 
flueooes  and  social  vexations.  Montesquiea  passed  an  unroffled  lue,  easy 
of  temper,  serene  of  soul*  He  was  blest  with  the  mens  sana  in  corpora 
samB;  he  would  sleep  the  whole  night  long  without  waking;  in  the 
mondng  he  would  rise  with  elastic  frame  and  joyous  spirit^  keenly  appre- 
oiatiBg  what  the  Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  once  said  :  '*  Truly,  the 
light  18  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  son." 
Him,  tranquil  scholar,  imlike  brain-strieken  scholars  so  very  many,  the 
son  he  dius  welcomed  smote  not  by  day,  neither  the  moon  by  ni^ht. 
''  The  whole  of  the  day,"  he  t^ls  us,  between  rising  thus  refreshed  to 
renew  his  course,  and  retiring  for  another  secure  lease  of  sleep,  "  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  in  a  sfeateof  plarid  enjoyment."    When 
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it  was  bed-time  again,  instead  of  being  occupied  as  nineteen  hard  tihinkera 
oat  of  twenty  would  be,  by  cogitations,  retrospections,  ruminations  on 
the  past  day's  subjects  of  inquiry,  he  "  dropped  oflT*  like  a  three-year-old, 
and  so  he  realised,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  nights  per  annum,  ihe 
gnomic  verse — 

UnintelHgible  to  him  would  have  been  Coleridge's  Pidns  of  Sleep. 
<'  I  sleep  at  night  without  waking,"  he  says ;  *'  and  in  the  evening,  before 
I  dose  my  eyelids,  a  sort  of  delicious  trance  prevents  me  from  making 
reflections."  Alison  attributes  part  of  this  exceptional  felicity  to  unbroken 
domestic  happiness,  Montesquieu's  rank  being  high,  his  situation  disdn- 
g^uished,  his  fortune  large,  his  reputation  established,  his  marriage  h^py, 
his  children  affectionate;  a  gpreater  part  to  the  mental  serenity  wni^ 
springs  from  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  the  pleasures  of  in- 
telligent study ;  but  the  chief  part  to  the  inward  satisfaction  derived  &om 
the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he 
could  ^lay  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction,  exegi  monumetUum  tsre 
perennws.     This  man  who  with  such  effect 

^tbe  majes^  proclaimed 

Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time ; 
Declared  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 
Endeared  by  custom — (Wokdswobth  :  Prelude.) 

and  spent  hours  by  myriads  in  the  dryasdust  stores  of  legal  prmcipia^ 
and  the  drier-than-dust  heaps  of  legal  technicalities,  could  yet  say 
honestly,  as  he  did  say  frequently,  that  never  had  he  felt  a  chagnn  which 
an  hour's  reading  did  not  dissipate.  A  blue  book  is  apt  to  be  the  occa- 
sion, with  him  it  would  suffice  as  a  cure,  for  blue  devils.  Another,  and 
greater,  historian  of  Rome's  decline  and  fall,  our  English  Gibbon,  allud- 
ing to  his  own  ^'  early  and  unconquerable  love  of  reading,"  declares  that 
he  *'  would  not  part  with  it  for  the  treasures  of  India. '  Montesquieu 
and  Gibbon,  indeed,  exhibit  numerous  points  of  resemblance^  apart  firom 
their  literary  achievements,  in  the  ''  leading  questions"  of  hard-working 
youth,  renowned  manhood,  and  calm  contented  age.  Each  of  them  de- 
lighted in  seclusion,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  '<  Le  monde,"  Villemain 
well  observes,  "  est  admirable  pour  aiguiser  I'esprit,  pour  donner  I'esprit ; 
mais  I'inspiration  durable,  le  g6nie  veulent  la  solitude."  The  salons  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  salons  si  raisonneurs  et  siingenieux^  were  avoided  by 
minds  which  felt  the  originality,  the  avropiccia,  of  their  powers,  and  were 
anxious  to  preserve,  ambitious  to  improve  it.  Villemain  refers,  in  illustration, 
to  Buffon,  who  indeed  had  at  one  time  given  play  to  the  social  instincts  of 
youthful  blood,  but  who,  as  soon  as  desire  of  literary  fame  had  mastered 
him,  restricted  himself  to  the  gardens  and  cloistered  calm  of  Montbar; 
and,  again,  to  Montesquieu  himself,  who,  though  '<  si  brillant  d'esprit  et 
de  saillies,  se  retirait  au  loin  pour  ^rire,  et  passait  des  ann^es  enti^res 
dans  ses  hois  et  ses  vignes  de  la  Br^de."  Charles  de  la  Br^de,  Baron  of 
Montesquieu,  found  "  this  life  more  sweet  than  that  of  painted  pomp," 
and  if,  a  Frenchman,  and  man  of  the  world  aufondj  he  sometimes  sighed 
for  town  and  ton,  there  vras  compensation  in  the  thought 

Are  not  thete  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  courtP 
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§  2. — Maria  Thebesa  and  the  Fohpadoub. 

If  we  seek  for  the  characters  who  governed  the  age  of  Louis  QiuDze, 
we  must  search,  says  Alison,  '<  the  ante-chamhers  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
or  the  boudoirs  of  Madame  Pompadour  or  Du  Barri."  One  of  our  present 
luder-secretariesof  state,  Mr.  Massey,  M.P.,  in  the  first  instalment  of  his 
hiBtory  of  England  under  George  I.,  compliments  Maria  Theresa,  Empress 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Hungary,  on  her  abstinence  from  trafficking 
with  the  Pompadour.  Alas,  her  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  above  entente 
cardiale  with  the  butcher  s  daughter.  The  marcluoness,  nie  Jeanne  An- 
toinette Poisson  (amid  the  bleating  of  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  the 
lowing  of  oxen  morituri  iUam  saltUantes),  was  civilly,  courteously,  press- 
ingly  entreated  by  the  Head  of  the  Family  of  European  royalties. 

In  the  words  of  Sainte  Beuve  {De  VEtat  de  la  France  sous  Louis  XV.\ 
**  L'imp^trice  Marie-Ther^,  dans  sa  lutte  passionn^  et  courageuse 
oontre  les  agrandisements  de  la  Prusse,  avait  mis  k  gaener  la  France 
line  coquetterie  particuliere ;  elle  n'avait  pas  d^daign^  de  se  faire  une 
ande  de  Mme  de  Pompadour,  et  le  parti  fut  pris  k  Versailles  d'etre  pour 
rAutriche,"  &c 

How  could  Mr.  Massey,  living  in  the.  same  day,  sitting  in  the  same 
House,  and  engaged  in  the  same  researches,  historical  and  political,  as 
Mr.  Macaulay,  have  overlooked  so  popular  a  passage  as  that  in  which  the 
brilliant  essayist  says,  of  the  Empress-Queen,  that  though  the  haughtiest 
of  princesses,  thoueh  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot  in  her  thirst 
for  revenge  both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  purity  of  her  character, 
and  ''  condescended  to  flatter  the  low-born  and  low-minded  concubine^ 
who,  having  acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself,  retained  it  by  pros- 
tituting others.  Maria  Theresa  actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a 
note,  faJl  of  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioles,  the 
kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  harem  of  an  old  rake,  a  strange  cousin 
for  the  descendant  of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West !"  The  Queen  of 
Epims,  in  the  play,  proudly  asks : 

What  goes  richer  to 
The  composition  of  man  than  ours  P 
Our  soul  8  as  free,  and  spacious,  our  heart's 
As  8;^t,  our  will  as  large,  each  thought  as  active, 
Ana  in  this  only  man's  more  proud  than  we, 
That  would  have  us  less  capaole  of  Empire ; 
But  search  the  stories,  and  the  name  of  Queen 
Shines  bright  with  ^lory,  and  some  precedents 
Above  man's  imitation. 

.Beaxtmokt  and  Eletchsb  :  The  Coronatum, 

The  spirit  of  the  passage  applies  honourably  in  some  high  respects  to 
Maria  Theresa,  and  in  certain  magnanimous  qualities  she  may  have  beaten 
Old  Fritz  hollow, — "  some  precedents  above  that  man's  imitation"  quite. 
'But  Old  Fritz  was  a  long  way  above  imitating  her  precedents  in  Poisson 
intrigues,  and  in  his  positive  rotsdam  style  knew  how  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  a  Poisson  a  Poisson,  without  fear  or  favour. 
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INS  Aim  OXJTS  OF  PAEIS .• 

The  author  of  this  little  work  does  his  or  her  best  to  remore  some 
of  the  obscurity  that  has  hitherto  sealed  up  the  hearts  and  hearths 
of  Paris  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  mere  sight-seer,  who  is  too 
often  prone  to  believe  that  the  piles  and  piles  of  houses  are  merely 
built  to  afford  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  night,  but,  that  ihe  actuiu 
existence  of  the  Parisians  goes  on  in  the  streets,  the  eaDSs,  and  tl» 
theatres.  Taking  the  reader  first  to  the  Hdtel  des  Princes,  where, 
like  a  true  American,  she  supposes  him  to  he  shot  down  from  the 
dibareaderey  she  warns  him  to  beware  not  only  of  the  princes  with 
« ofi"  and  ^^  skys"  at  the  end  of  their  names,  to  be  met  with  at  the 
renowned  table  d'h6te  of  that  establishment,  but  also  of  a  certain 
charminfi^  old  lady,  who  will  do  you  the  favour  to  introduce  jou  to 
&dhionable  society — ^where  bouillotte  ajid  lansquenet  are  introduced  as 
a  matter  of  etiquette.  'The  H6tel  des  Princes  forms  a  good  frontispiece 
to  a  discussion  on  the  hotels  of  Paris,  in  which  such  as  are  frequented 'by 
the  English,  and  such  by  the  French,  are  cleverly  discriminated.  We 
might  add  a  point  to  those  enumerated  by  the  author :  the  landlords  of 
the  great  English  hotels  deem  any  furniture  good  enoi^h  for  cet  drSia 
d Anglais  ;  the  hotels  frequented  by  the  Trench  are,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  invariably  luxuriously  furnished.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  apart- 
ment, not  among  the  aristocratic  hotels  beneath  the  arches  of  the  Roe 
de  Rivoli,  but  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Hue  lyiontmartre. 

A  fine,  room,  two  nice  windows  with  red  and  white  curtains,  a  fine  mizzor 
between  the  windows,  large  red  velvet  sofa,  arm-chairs,  a  round  marble  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  a  snog  bed  with  befrilled  pillows  and  Aperies  to  match 
the  windows,  a  fine  clock  ticxing  as  loudly  and  of  a  much  larger  size  than  tfe 
ene  b^ow,  flowers  in  vases  to  match,  lots  of  ashes  in  ^^  firejf^bce,  kes  lurij 
to  blaze  at  a  moment's  warning,  a  tiny  pieoe  of  carpet  befioare  it  andwethv 
before  your  bed,  an  oak  floor  as  poltshed  as  your  table;  a  sbaU  inviaibb  cbaet, 
about  three  feet  square,  containing  all  your  w-aahing  apparatus.  In  another 
comer,  a  large  wardrobe  and  bureau  are  ready  to  receive  your  dothes.  Will 
this  do  ?  Of  course  it  will  do.  How  muct  ?  Here  you  mentally  calculate 
what  a  small  den  in  New  York,  minus  eveiy  comfort  and  laxmy  but  the  one  in- 
dispensable chair  and  table,  wouM  cost. 

''  Forty  francs,"  says  M«obune  Antoiae. 

"A  week?" 

"Ehnon!  a  month/ 

Then,  there  is  ten  francs  a  month  for  the  serviee — that  is,  the  keeping  your 
room  in  order,  brushing  your  clothes,  deaning  your  boots,  &a  Then,  Tor  six 
francs  she— Madame  ^toine— will  furnish  you  witii  break&st,  and  Monsieor 
will  dine  where  he  pleases. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  our  transatlantic  author  has  it,  that  one  of  the 
^pwt  charms  of  Paris  is  certainly  its  atmosphere,  so  dear,  light,  and 
buoyant,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  conv^  the  veriest  hypochondriac  into  a 
cheerful,  hopeful,  good-natured  being.  This  cUmate  nas  also,  no  doubt, 
a  great  influence  on  the  ehacaeter  of  the  people,  and  accounts  fior  their 

*  Ids  and  Outs  of  Paris.  By  Julie  de  Marguerittes.  Philaddphia:  W. 
White  Smith. 
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joyoasaeOy  their  excitability,  their  wit  In  stKh  a  cHmate,  no  wonder 
that  our  evthor  should  ask  us  to  eaiter  npon  oar  first  pilgrimage  from  the 
hotel  to  the  flower^^mai^et,  where  roses,  geraoiams,  and  heliotropes 
bloom  in  pots  screened  from  the  sun  by  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  from 
the  wind  by  that  splendid  structure,  the  Madeleise. 

There  is  no  crowd  in  this  flower  market ;  and,  if  yon  look  at  the  flowers  and 
plants^  jen  will  see  that  they  are  the  rarest,  loveliest,  and  most  evanescent — ^the 
oaoMhaa  and  roses  all  in  fullest  bloom— everything,  in  fact,  at  the  moment  of 
perfection.  The  pnrdiasers  seek  pleasures  as  fragile  as  these  flowers ;  they  live 
from  day  to  day,  trusting  to  chance  for  the  long  years  before  them. 

See,  tnrongh  the  leafy  screens  yon  catch  glimpses  of  lovely  women,  choosing 
their  flowers.  They  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  Paris.  Thsy  form  a 
eooiety  of  themselves.  They  have  at  their  disposal  the  largest  fortunes  m  Paris. 
The}r  live  in  the  midst  of  those  celebrities,  one  of  whom  would  si^oe  to  send  a 
provincial  town  mad  with  curiosity.  Artists  of  the  highest  repute  immortalise 
their  beasties  in  their  pictures  uid  statues ;  nature,  often  as  liberal  in  mental 
^tfts,  has  endowed  th«n  with  wit  as  well  as  beauty;  and  a  strange,  wild  educa- 
tion, has  frequently  developed  talents  of  no  mean  order.  You  see  with  what 
exquisite  simplicity  and  taste  they  are  dressed ;  how  perfectly  modest  and  ro- 
tirmg  is  the  whole  tenor  of  their  manner  and  demeanour.  Do  you  know  what 
dass  jrou  have  before  you?  The  class  that  takes  its  graceful  name  from  the 
boudoir  of  a  church  thev  frequent.  The  reverend  sanetuary  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  Lafltte,  has  for  disciples  Lss  Loretiet.  They  are 
»  mighty  expensive  luxury  in  Paris,  and  a  dangerous  one,  if  you  are  on  the 
joung  sine  ot  five4md-twent^;  for  the  Lorettes  have  often  seriouslj^  captivated 
— nav,  even  deceived ;  for,  m  Paris,  vice  must  "  assume  a  virtue,  if  it  have  it 
not.''  The  good  taste  of  the  Parisians  is  their  eaunent  virtue.  "  I  can  foi^ve 
a  Clime  it  may  have  scMse  grand  motive ;  but  never  an  awkwardness-*it  is  so 
useless !"  said  Madame  R^mier,  the  woman  who  reigned  as  beUe  for  twenty 
years,  and  aa  bel  etprit,  under  the  sentimental  patronage  of  Chateaubriand,  for 
twenty  more. 

From  the  Madeleine  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevards  lie  before  us. 
Our  author  has  an  eye  to  the  beauties  and  temptations  of  the  sex,  which 
make  the  authenticity  of  the  pseudonym — Julie — more  than  doubtful. 
She  wnM.  have  us  buy  light-coloured  gloves  for  the  flash  of  the  daric 
ere  of  the  vendor,  and  tells  us  always  to  torn  round  to  a  citadine,  for 
the  chanoes  are  that  you  will  see  a  pretty  face.  Many  foreigners  never 
^et  beyond  that  oasis — not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  busiest  and  gayest 
of  cities — ^yclept  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  we  must  also  halt  there 
A  moment,  for. 

By  a  most  singular  coincidenee,  the  hour  at  which  business  oomaneBoes  at 
Tortoai's  (the  chapel-of-ease  to  the  Bourse),  it  terminates  at  the  aalle  de  dans  of 
the  Opera.  The  rehearsal  of  the  ballet  concludes ;  the  nymphs,  rehearsing  in 
dirty  satin  shoes,  cotton  tights,  and  calico  petticoats,  linen  polkas,  and  miulin 
eaps  (substitutes  for  the  gossamer  robes,  with  fleshings  and  spangles,  of  the 
evening),  resume  their  morning  costume ;  and,  as  after  being  goddesses  for  two 
hours  at  night,  when  the  curtain  is  down  they  become  mere  morta]s,--eo,  after 
finishing  their  rehearsal,  from  dirty,  impudent,  perspiring,  hard-working,  dancing- 
girls,  tl^y  become  charming  women  ot  fashion,  enveloped  in  Cashmere  shawls, 
their  dehcate  features  enshrouded  in  the  Uoe  and  flowers  of  "LanreV  or 
**Lucy  Hoauet's"  bonnets,  with  snowy  perfumed  handkerchief  in  hand,  all 
elegance  ana  helplessness.  Thus,  by  this  most  singular  chance,  these  business 
men  have  the  pnvilege  of  seemg  the  heroines  of  the  foot-lights.  Some  have  ac- 
quaintances, and  get  a  word,  and  often  a  bouquet,  from  the  florists,  at  the 
"        t  of  the  Passage,  out  of  the  aspirants  to  fashion;  whilst  the  D'Oraap  of 
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the  Cbaoss^  d'Antin  merely  call  them  hj  their  names,  with  a  carelefls  "  bon- 

'our ;"  whilst  some  (the  novices)  remain  entranced,  hat  in  hand,  gaang  at  the 

Tad'lles  Elonne,  Aspasie,  or  Euphrosine,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  Uieir  nightly 


^i 


But  whaty  the  reader  will  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with  home-life  ?  We 
beg  pardon  for  our  digressive  spirit  —  Julie  will  keep  talkiog  about 
Frenchwomen's  incomparable  eyes.  Let  us  see  then  the  Freochman  and 
the  Frenchwoman  at  home.  The  goyemment  clerks — the  perpetual 
employes  of  Parisian  society,  where  ereiy  one  is  an  employ^ — are 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  tbeir  bureaux. 

This  trim,  dapper  gentlenum,  with  the  well  brushed  coat,  the  stiff,  white 
shirt-collar,  and  unmacolate  wristbands  coming  over  the  economical  but  strictly 
dean  and  whole  beaver  gloves,  indicates  the  employS  of  the  Int^eur,  or  Home 
Affairs.  He  enters  from  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  a  street  not  far  from  the  office  of 
that  department,  and  where  he  has,  since  his  marriage,  resided.  There,  every 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  his  wife  has  summoned 
him  to  the  same  immutable  breakfast  of  over-fried  sausages,  a  pat  of  the 
freshest  butter,  two  pounds  of  bread  (or  rather  two  yards,  for  he  cuts  off  of  one 
end,  whilst  the  other  remains  on  the  floor),  and  the  tone  de  cafe  a  la  crSme, 
drank  out  of  a  white  bowl  with  a  gilt  edge,  having  also,  in  ^t  letters,  the 
initials  of  his  name.  He  in  dressing-govm  and  slippers,  and  his  wife  in  curl- 
papers— ^which  the  tidiest  of  morning  ci^  strives  m  vain  to  hide — a  faded 
morning  gown,  and  an  old  drab-coloured  shawl.  Are  not  all  shawls  drab  iriten 
they  get  old  P  Here,  for  twenty  j^ears,  have  this  couple  sat,  in  their  tiled- 
floor^  dining-room,  with  its  one  window  looking  on  to  a  dead-wall,  its  twelve 
cane-seated  cnairs,  and  its  lar^  mahogany  table.  Here  have  they  sat  con- 
tentedly for  twenty  years— then:  breakfast  not  varying,  and  their  conversation 
not  changing,  one  day  from  another. 

Madame,  the  well  Brought  up  daughter  of  some  retired  tradesman,  has,  from 
the  hour  of  her  marriage,  perfectly  understood  the  duties  of  her  position,  ^e 
has  known  how  far  four  Uiousand  francs  a  year  would  allow  them  to  go,  and  has 
gone  no  further.  Their  four  rooms,  with  une  euisine-^so  small,  that  when  the 
frying-pan  is  on  the  fire  the  handle  touches  the  opposite  wall — but  whence 
every  day  issues,  nevertheless,  though  only  once  per  diem,  feiiU  plaie  that 
would  make  an  English  or  an  American  cook's  fortune,  but  which  would  have 
rec[uired  ahnost  an  expansion  of  the  walls  to  contain  an  English  Christmai 
joint.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  little  ante-chamber,  into  which,  when  the  three 
doors  and  windows  were  all  open  and  crossed  hands  in  the  middle,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ^ain  admittance.  These  had  been  her  habitation,  imd  for  (be  rent  of 
these  she  paid  seven  hundred  francs  a  year.  Here  she  had  brought  up  her  two 
children,  a  girl  and  a  boy ;  and  now,  they  being  married  and  cBsposed  of,  she 
continued  her  daily  avocations.  She  found  some  spare  time;  and  not  being 
rich  enough  to  indulge  in  social  or  artistic  amusements,  she  took  to  a  strict 
practice  of  the  Cathouo  solemnities — ^hearing  her  opera  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Koch,  working  footstoob  and  arm-chairs  for  insidious  cur^  and  enjojing  those 
pageants  of  tapers,  incense,  and  ^rgeous  dresses,  which  the  wily  priests  get  up 
to  appease  those  imaginations  which  monotony  might  lead  astray.  This  is  her 
round  of  amusements. 

But  the  great  events  of  her  life  are  the  reception,  every  Sunday,  of  her 
children  and  their  families.  The  advent  of  these  young  people  is  the  text 
which  feeds  the  conversation  of  the  old  couple  for  the  whole  w^. 

If  there  are  some  Farisiennes  whose  whole  skill  in  life  it  is  to  make 
four  thousand  francs  a  year  meet  all  emergencies,  there  are  others  who 
have  solved  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  arithmetical  problems  ever 
heard  of,  and  by  which  it  is  proved  that,  instead  of  one  hundred  franca  a 
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.month  makbg  twelre  hundred  francs  a  year,  it  often  makes  twelre, 
fifteen,  and  eren  twenty-five  thousand  a  year ! 

A  grave  old  Parisian  jud^,  having  got  one  of  these  Tenowntdjeunes  premieres 
into  tae  uritness-box  some  time  ago,  resolved  to  get  all  the  financial  inmnnation 
lie  could  on  the  occasion.    So  he  began : 

*'  How  much  do  you  ifeceive  from  the  Vari^t^,  Mademoiselle  Ozy  P"  (Such 
was,  and  is,  the  name  of  the  culprit.) 

"  Twelve  hundred  francs  a  year." 

**  What  do  you  pay  for  house-rent  f* 

"  Two  thousand  a  year." 

"  You  have  a  carriage  ?" 

"  I  have — and  three  horses." 

"  Servants  r 

"Tour." 

"Diamonds,  I  know— for  the  court  has  just  been  discussing  the  bill  for  their 
re-setting.    What  is  the  value  of  the  India  shawl  you  have  on  ?", 

*'  ThrSe  thousand  francs." 

'* Tour  rooms  are  well  furnished?" 

"  From  the  hest/oumisseurs.    I  have  some  valuable  pictures,  too." 

"  And  you  receive " 

"  Twelve  hundred  francs  a  vear." 

"Mademoiselle,  you  ^ould  be  Minister  of  Finance,  and  not  jeune  premQre, 
How  do  you  manage  P" 

Mademoiselle  Ozy  looked  through  her  long  eyelids,  enveloped  herself  tightly 
in  her  Cashmere,  so  as  to  displav  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  her  exquisite  form, 
advimced  a  little  foot,  with  its  nigh,  arched  instep,  mado  a  graceful  curtsey  to 
the  judge,  and  faltered,  in  a  dear,  thrilling  voice, — 

"Monsieur  le  Juge,  nothing  can  be  easier— ^' 'at  un  ami!** 

^<  Julie  de  Marguerittes  **  is  manifestly  in  no  small  deg;ree  indebted  to 
the  sparkling  pages  of  the  ''  Petit  Paris  for  many  a  sketch  and  many  an 
anecdote,  more  especially  in  that  which  refers  to  the  Grisette,  the  Student, 
the  Jeunesse  Dor^e,  the  small  trades  of  Paris,  and  other  similar  subjects.' 
A  diner  maxgre  at  the  Maison  Dor6e  is  new  to  us. 

And  now  for  our  cabriolet.  A  dash — a  whirl — et,  allez  done/  Once  more 
we  thread  our  own  way  through  bustle,  life  and  animation.  We  are  going  along 
the  Boulevards,  to  the  Maison  DarSe,  in  the  gilded  Cit^  des  Italiens.  1  am  going 
to  give  you  a  diner  maigre — fresh  oysters,  opened  at  our  table  by  the  prettiest 
marchanae^  in  a  picturesque.  Opera  Comique  costume,  with  high  cap,  long  gold 
ear-rin^,  striped  petticoat,  handsome  legs,  and  wooden  shoes.  Surimp  soup, 
the  shrimps  having  disappeared  into  a  rich  gravy— so  don't  look  contemptuously ! 
Then  turooi  aux  c^es—Ah !  you've  no  turbot  in  America !  ThenJUet  de  sole^ 
you've  no  soles,  either— so  you  can't  have  this  exquisite  bit  of  fish,  with  its 

Eieces  of  crisp  toast,  no  bones,  and  gravy  ^  manger  son  pere !    But  you  shall 
ave  some  salsafis  a  la  harigoule — sc^dines,  tunny-fish,  cotelettes  de  pomme  de 

«  What— potato  cutlets !" 

**  Why,  my  eood  friend,  I  cannot  ^ve  you  any  other,  to-day.  Le  Jour  des 
Moris  is  a  fast-day.  But  we  will  end  with  some  Charlotte  russe,  imd  Kpoule  d*eau, 
roasted." 

" But  Kpoule  means  a  fowl?" 

"  Yes — bat  a  poule  d*eau  means  a  water-fowl — and,  therefore,  not  fowl,  but 
fish.  You  look  incredulous.  Nonsense !  Why,  did  you  never  eat  a  '  squab 
owl'  in  New  York,  imd  know  that  it  was  not  what  it  seemed?  and,  had  not  the 

game-laws  interfered,  would  you  not  have  called  it  a no  matter  what.    We 

nave  the  canon  laws  before  us,  and  so  we  call  our  duck  a  poule  d'eau  ;  and  it  is 
just  as  brown,  tender,  crisp,  and  roasted  to  a  turn,  as  when  called  by  its  other 
name.  Another  glass  of  champaffne-*(champagne  is  not  forbidden — bishops 
drink  it,  even  on  Good  Friday !)— then  you  shall  melt  a  pear  in  your  mouth- 
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tMie  some  loast-dMsniiiB,  nostled  hot  and  goldtn'  in  thdr  sMwy  nsj^km— a  cap 
of  Mocha— a  glass  of  cognao-^aad  then,  what  yoa  wilL  There  is  nothmg  ni- 
poflwiMft,  after  si)ch  a  dinner  aaskdiMir  mmgte  at  the  MaiMn  Dor^! 

€tUl  more  pleasant  is  it  to  midce  excerpts  from  some  of  the  latter  pages 
of  the  book,  Tindicatiye  of  the  character  of  the  Frenchwoman  when 
Tiewed  under  her  more  healthy  social  aspects  ;  £or  upon  that  ever-Taiy- 
ing  and  kaleidoscopic  theme  there  are  in  this,  as  in  most  other  works  of 
the  same  character — even  when  penned  hy  Freneh  anthers  theDsselyes — 
many,  many  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies.  -Coimpcre»  for  eocampley 
the  aescription  given  of  the  conduct  of  married  ladies,  h  prepoB  of  the 
TuilerieS;  with  die  following : 

In  the  various  trades  of  Paris,  there  are  very  few,  excepting  those  exdasirelj 
devoted  to  men,  such  as  tailors,  saddlers,  and  so  forto,  i^ere  the  wife  and 
husband  are  not  together,  in  the  shop  and  counting-house,  from  morning  till 
night.  They  have  their  home  above  their  shop,  and  toere  they  repair  together, 
leaving  the  shop  in  the  care  of  the  premiere  demoiselie,  to  take  their  meals  with 
their  children— enjojiog  this  family  meeting  as  a  inom^t's  respite  from  the 
daily  toils,  and  taUung  of  their  future  plans,  or  the  amusements  which  next 
Sunday  is  to  bring  forth. 

Now  the  husbimd  has  no  need  of  a  confidential  friend,  to  whom  to  confide  his 
perplexities  or  embarrassments;  his  wife  knows  all  his  liabilities,  all  his  re- 
aources.  She  will  advise  with  him,  devising  the  best  means  to  meet  theai,  or 
with  the  ready  wit  and  ouickness  of  a  woman,  find  some  resooioe  or  expedient 
which  he  has  never  thought  of. 

Hien  he  has  no  anxiety  as  to  his  ca^  for  his  wife  is  cashier,  and  makes  up 
the  books ;  all  fear  of  being  cheated  or  robbed  is,  therefore,  removed  from  his 
mind.  Their  interests  are  mutual,  so  he  can  attend  to  the  outside  trade,  the 
hu^riBg  and  selling  in  the  wholesi^  market,  in  perfect  seoority  that  no  one  is 
takiBg  advantage  of  his  aheoice. 

Madame,  however,  though  she  is  a  woman  of  business,  does  not  forget  that 
she.is  a  woman,  and  does  her  bestix)  be  an  attractive  one,  both  in  ho*,  drass  wad. 
in  her  manners.    In  this  class  a  derdiction  from  virtue  is  almost  unheard  of. 

The  change  in  society  which  has  taken  away  the  pomp  of  circumstanee  from 
the  nobility,  and  reformed  its  morab,  has  taken  away  the  only  danger  to  whkk 
this  class  of  women  was  exposed. 

Hie  seduction  of  a  marchande  by  one  of  her  own  class,  has  perhaps  never 
occurred— and  were  it  to  happen,  the  justice  of  society  would  fall  as  severely  on 
the  man  as  on  the  woman.  A  wutrchaide,  therefore,  desires  to  please  universally 
all  that  come  into  her  8ho|).  She  is  amiable,  cheerful,  agreeable,  polite,  and  graoe- 
frd  to  all — making  no  distinction  of  sex,  though  perhaps  taking  a  little  more  paias 
to  j^ease  the  women  than  the  men,  because  it  is  a  more  difficult  task. 

Flirtation,  intrigue  or  passion,  never  enters  her  wdil  regulated  head — she  has 
no  time  for  them— ^e  has  no  moments  in  which  she  feels  that  life  is  a  burden, 

that  her  husband  is  not  so  elegant  as  Monsieur ,  that  she  is  an  unfortunate 

woman,  misplaced  on  earth,  understood  by  none.  She  never  sets  her  grief  to 
desponding  rhjrmes,  for  she  has  her  double  entries  to  make.  She  has  Jtrj  little 
time,  too,  to  give  to  literature  in  ceneral;  but  after  the  shop  is  dosed,  mid  her 
children  have  said  their  prayers,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  she  just  reads  a  pu^  or 
two  of  ihe/euilletofu  whicli  her  careful  husband  cuts  out  of  the  papers  ana  pins 
together  for  her  especial  use.  She  is  fond  of  music,  too ;  but  then  it  is  oaly  of 
a  certain  kind--and  we  are  afraid  to  sav  it  is  not  of  the  best,  and  certainly  not 
of  the  most  sdentific  kind.  Her  idea  of  music  consists  in  those  wonderful  little 
tones  introduced  into  the  French  vaudevilles,  at  the  most  critical  and  exciting 
moments.  These,  words  and  all,  she  catches  up  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  carolling  them  about  in  the  most  joyous  manner,  with  a  tiny  little 
canary  bird  voice,  to  the  delight  of  her  children  and  her  hushand-*the  focmer 
loving  the  air,  and  the  ktter  the  little  epigram  at  the  emd  of  each  veae. 
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At  a  poiot  in  the  Forest  of  .tke  ArdmiiMs,  wkere  the  high  roads  from 
Marche  to  Bastone  and  from  fit.  Hubert  to  La  Roche  mteiMet  eaeh 
other,  there  stood  aone  yeaxs  ago  a  selitaiy  housl^  the  owner  <^  which 
was  an  ^deify  man,  a  widower,  with  an  onfy  daughter,  whose  oetupa- 
tion  was  Ihat  of  an  aub^rgiite.  The  place  where  he  .lived  was  oalled 
Chaaaploo,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  woodeuttets'  huts, 
which  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  tQrest,.not  a  single  hihitation  existed  for 
BulesorouiML 

^o. signboard  swiuig  above  the  door  to  indioaie  to  the  «ppcoaoh« 
lAg  tmveller  the  ''good  entertainiiient"  that  was  ito  be  had  within, 
b«t  all  along  the  front  of  the  building  ran  .an  .inscription  in  tall, 
skader,  black  letters  upon  a  white. ground,  which,  answering  the  sane 
pmpose,  said :  ^  Ici  on  dome  JL  boire  et  k  manger ;  kige  k  pied  at  k 
cheval,"  with  the  intimation  that  the  ho«e  was  kepi  bj  ''Jean  Doroc" 
In  defiailt,  however,  of  a  sign,  the  tmberft  of  Champion  was  painted 
ootside— ras  is  vray  much  ^  custom  in  many  parts  of  Belgium-^ 
the  most  glaring. eelouis,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  striving  far  the  masteiy. 
Yet  this  gaudy  style  of  decoration  was  not  attractive:  on  ithe  oontnoy, 
it  wore,  in  some  measure,  a  forbidding  aqpect,  ^  result  in  all  likelihood 
of  a  too  ^^loAt  contrast  with  the  scenery,  near. 

That  seenary  was  boih  wild  and  beautiful.  Its  beauty  arose  chiefly 
frsem  the  magnifiecDt  foliage  of  oak  and  beach  by  whicii  the  house  was, 
<0Q  thtee  sides,  aurrouaded  ;  its  wildaess  from  the  broad,  far^stretching 
heath  that  opened  out  towards  the  south  in  the  dinction  of  Bastogae 
and  the  Luxembourg  countiy.  :LoBeline68  was  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  spot,  and  it  would  he  difl&eult  to  say  which  solitude  seeased  the 
gfculer  'the  dark  and  apparently  impeaetiable  fofast,  or  the  unoon- 
ifined  moor  on  which  no  shepherd  tMided  his  ioofc,  and  wfasre  no  taaoe  of 
hamanlife  was  visibk. 

That  a  site  so  removed  fran  the  business  of  the  woild  should  have 
been  chosen  for  the  exercise  of  an  innkeeper's  oallmg,  aaay  appear 
atiange  enough  to  those  who  only  associate  with  it  ideas  of  bustle  and 
activity,  of  A^uent  arrivals  and  a  constant  succession  of  guests.;  but  to 
such  as  con»der  that  the  true  purpose  of  an  inn  is  to  minister  to  wants 
which  cannot  be  supplied  dsewhere,  the  choice  of  the  locality  will  be 
k>oked  upon  as  very  £ur  from  execp^kmable.  So,  at  least,  thought  the 
jwcidsntal  wayfarers  who,  journeying  between  the  towns  of  the  thinly* 
popolat«d  Ardennes,  found  the  .Stances  too  great  to  be  traversed  by 
them  in  a  single  day.;  and  tlus,  perhaps,  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  reasons  of  Jean  Duroc  when  he  established  himself  at 
Champion.  Pure  phifenthropy,  unassooated  with  the  slightest  tinge  of 
personal  interest,  isyihowever,  ao  very  soarce  aoommodily,  that  it  is  ex- 
fpectiog  a  little  too  much  to  meet  with  it  in  an  attberjptU^  and  Jean 
Durae  might  possibly  have  bean  inflaenced  by  other  motives.     Lonely 
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as  the  place  appeared  it  was  not,  after  all,  an  absolate  solitude :  the 
diligence  from  Luxembourg  to  Li^ge,  and  its  eorrespondant  the  opposite 
way,  passed  once  in  every  twenty-JFour  hours,  and  now  and  then  the 
carriages  of  travellers  of  some  pretension  would  take  that  route  and 
halt  for  an  hour's  refreshment ;  those,  also^  who  journeyed  on  horseback, 
found  it  convenient  at  times  to  put  un  their  beasts  in  the  stables  at 
Champion  and  rest  there  themselves  for  tne  night. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  scant  opportunities 
like  these,  but  the  c^ntry  innkeeper  has  generally  another  string  to  his 
bow,  in  the  shape  ofxhe  farm-land  which  he  cultivates  ;  and  a  modermte 
clearing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  seemed  entirely  to  suffice  for  all  the 
household  necessities  of  Jean  Duroc,  with  the  exception  of  the  contents 
of  his  cellar,  for  which  he  was  able  to  pay  in  hard  cash,  money  fiM*  that 
and  other  purposes  being  always  at  his  command.  This  might  either  be 
the  remnant  of  what  he  brought  into  the  country  when  he  acquired  the 
house  and  land  where  he  now  lived,  or  the  accumulation  of  his  gains 
during  several  years ;  but  from  whatever  source  derived,  he  was  never 
unprovided  with  means.  There  were  few,  indeed,  to  notice  tins  frtct,  for 
Jean  Duroc  had  no  neighbours,  but  when  he  did  occasionally  make  a 
purchase  at  Marche,  where  he  was  well  enough  known,  the  dealers  there 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  innkeeper  of  Champion  never  asked  for 
credit,  but  gave  them  argent  comptatU  for  all  he  bought  On  the  same 
terms,  no  doubt,  were  obtained  the  bright  silks  and  trinkets  which 
adorned  his  daughter  Antoinette,  whose  personal  appearance,  especially 
when  she  wore  her  holiday  costume,  was  the  theme  of  admiration  of  mSI 
who  saw  her.  This  pnuse  was  fully  justified,  for  her  beauty  was  of  a 
very  rare  kind,  and  she  knew  well  how  to  enhance  its  effect,  and  many  a 
traveller,  as  he  parted  from  the  inn,  carried  with  him  a  remembrance  of 
Jean  Duroc's  daughter,  which  did  not  very  r^idly  subside.  But 
Antoinette  had  other  than  mere  casual  admirers.  Michel  Latrobe  and 
Pierre  Fargeau,  the  conducteurs  of  the  two  diligences  alluded  to,  were 
lovers,  who  hesitated  not  to  declare  themselves,  though  neither  could 
truly  boast  that  he  had  gained  any  advantage  over  his  rival,  for  her 
smiles  were  equally  bestowed  on  each.  To  greet  with  soft  words  and 
smiling  glances  aU  she  met,  appeared,  indcMBd,  to  be  the  mission  of 
Antoinette  Duroc,  and  a  philosophical  observer  might  have  regretted  that 
the  sphere  of  her  influence  was,  of  necessity,  so  contracted  ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  was  wide  enough.  The  aubergiste  himself  was  also  a  man  of  popolar 
manners,  so  that  the  chance  visitant  to  his  house  invariably  rejoic^  in 
'  the  good  fortune  that  had  conducted  him  to  such  an  oasb  in  the  desert. 

The  autumn  of  18 —  was  waning  away,  when  a  young  Frenchman, 
whom  the  reputation  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  tiie  Meuse  had  lured  frtxn 
Paris,  found  himself  late  one  evening  on  one  of  the  roads  that  led  to 
Champion.  Travelling  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  at  his  back  and  hit 
sketch-book  in  his  hand,  he  had  ascended  by  the  banks  of  that  famous 
river  all  the  way  from  Li^ge  to  Sedan,  and  wishing  to  complete  his  tour 
of  that  part  of  the  country  by  a  visit  to  the  Ardennes,  had  recrossed  die 
Belgian  frontier  at  Bouillon,  and  proceeding  by  St  Hubert,  purposed  to 
make  bis  way  through  the  forest  to  La  Roche,  and  then  follow  the  course 
of  that  picturesque  stream  the  Ourthe,  and  so  terminate  his  pedestrian 
journey  at  the  place  from  whence  he  set  out.     A  pebble,  however. 
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stopped  hb  progress.  At  a  short  distance  from  Champion,  where  a 
hrawling  torrent  crossed  his  path,  he  trod  awry  upon  some  stepping- 
stones,  twisted  his  ankle,  and  pulled  up  lame.  He  tried  to  get  on,  but 
the  pain  was  so  great  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  sat 
down  bj  the  road-side  till  it  had  in  some  degree  abated.  Meantime  the 
shades  of  evening  deepened,  and  it  appeared  very  probable  that  he  would 
have  to  pass  'the  night  in  the  forest.  Henri  de  Gonrville — so  the  young 
Frenchman  was  named — was  fond  enough  of  adventure,  but  to  **  caucher 
d  la  belle  itoikT  with  a  sprained  ankle,  did  not  exactly  enter  into  his 
ideas  of  pleasant  peregrination.  He  shouted^  therefore,  as  loud  as  he 
could,  in  the  hope,  though  it  was  but  faint,  that  some  cottager  might 
hear  him,  and  come  to  his  assistance.  He  was  more  successful  than  he 
had  much  right  to  expect,  for  at  the  third  cry  he  gave  an  answering 
voice  replied,  and  presently,  through  the  gloom,  he  saw  a  man  approach- 
ing. It  was  a  wood-cutter,  who,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  was  returning  ' 
homeward  along  the  road  by  which  Henri  de  GourviUe  intended  to  have 
proceeded.  To  his  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  gite  was  near  where  he 
could  obtain  a  bed,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  only  half  a 
mile — "  un  petit  quart  de  lieue" — separated  him  from  the  best  aitberge 
in  the  forest.  The  man  had  good  reason  for  calling  it  the  best,  since  it 
was  the  only  one,  but  at  that  moment  Henri  de  Gourville  was  not  over- 
nice  about  the  shelter  it  afforded,  his  principal  object  being  to  secure  a 
roof  for  his  head  and  rest  for  his  damaged  limb.  Half  a  mile,  however, 
is  infinite  space  for  one  who  is  unable  to  walk  a  yard,  and  if  the  wood- 
cutter, whom  he  promised  a  five-franc  piece  for  his  puns,  had  not  con- 
sented to  carry  him  on  his  back  to  Champion,  daylight  might  have 
dawned  before  he  reached  that  hospitable  threshold.  As  it  was,  he 
arrived  there  in  about  twenty  minutes,  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the 
most  triumphant  st^le,  for  pick-a-back  consorts  ill  with  dignity,  but  in 
safety^  which  was  the  more  material  thing. 

**  Here  is  a  gentleman.  Monsieur  Duroc,"  said  the  wood-cutter,  enter- 
ing the  kitehen  of  the  auberge  with  the  live  burden  which  had  replaced 
his  own  load  of  fegots — ^'here  is  a  gentleman  who  has  hurt  himself  on 
the  road  from  St.  Hubert,  and  wants  a  bed,  and  most  likely  a  supper,  for 
at  this  time  of  night,  you  see,  one  is  mostly  hungry." 

^'He  can  have  both  and  welcome,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
coming  forward  from  the  wood-fire  which  was  blazing  briskly  on  the 
hearth.  <'  Crentlj,  Fran9ois !  Here,  sir,  lower  yourself  into  this  chair 
for  the  moment;  you  shall  be  moved  into  the  talon  immediately. 
Antoinette!" 

''  I  am  here,  father,"  replied  a  voice  so  sweety  that,  forgetting  the  pain 
which  he  fel^  Henri  de  GourviUe  hastily  looked  towards  the  door  by 
which  the  speaker  entered.  The  bright  light  of  the  beechen  fire  fell  fuU 
upon  the  slender  figure  of  a  tall  ga\  revealing,  if  not  her  features  in  their 
full  expression,  enough  to  show  that  beauty  was  certainly  her  portion. 
"  I  am  here,  father,"  she  repeated ;   "  what  do  you  desbe  r 

'^  My  child,"  said  the  atibergUte^  ''  Fran9ois,  the  wood-cutter  of  La 
Fosse,  has  brought  in  a  gentleman  who  has  met  with  an  accident.  Let 
the  best  bed  up-stairs  be  got  ready,  while  I  see  to  his  hurt,  and  what  else 
he  may  require.^' 

^*  My  g(x>d  friend/'  said  Henri  de  Gourville,  *^  now  that  I  am  in  this 
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chair  I  don't  leel  in  wijhmTj  to  leave  it;  we  will  talk  about  bed  by-aad* 
by.  It  ia  no  great  accident»  onlj  a  sprained  ankle,,  which  prerentod  me 
from  walking  any  farther.  If  mademoiselle  will  be  good  enovgh  to  gvre 
me  a  little  vinegar  and  warm  water  to  bathe  it^  I  dare  say  I  shidi  mana^ 
very  well." 

"  Ohy  willingly,  sir/'  returned  Antoinette^  in  the  same  soft  aeoenta  aa 
before.  ''  I  am  sure  whatever  my  £Bither  and  I  can  do  we  will — widi  the 
very  greatest  pleasure." 

She  lit  a  oandle  as  she  spoke,  and  prepared  to  get  what  was  wanteiL 
Henri  de  Gourville  gave  the  money  he  had  promised  to  the  wood-cutteiv 
who,  after  many  reverences,  waa  about  to  take  hia  departure^  when  the 
avherguU  stof^ied  him. 

*^  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  ^'  and  assist  me  to  lift  monsieur  into  die 
salon;  he  must  not  remain  in  auoh  a  place  as  this,  and.  you  know  he 
cannot  walk.  JOur  menage,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Henri,  ^^  is  & 
very  small  one — my  daughter  fmd  myself  that  is  all — except  a  stable* 
man  who  also  works,  on  the  few  acres  mat  I  call  my  own.  But,  thanks  to 
the  ban  Dieu^  we  need  no  more,  for  you  understand,  mcmsieur,  that-  Ihe 
life  we  lead  here  is  very  simple." 

''It  seems  very  comibrtable,  however,"  replied  Henri,  ^9hoa%  eyea 
instinctively  followed  the  movements  of  Antoinette— ''  very  comfortaUe— 
charming  I  should  say — that  is,  I  mean,  extremdy  pleasant,  to  haawe  only 
— ^not  to  be  troubled  with  stupid  servants,  who  are  alwaya  in  the  way, 
and  never  do  what  one  wishes." 

There  was  a  little  oonfusion  in  these  remarks^  but  Monaiear  Doroe 
answered  as  if  he  felt  their  full  value. 

"  Exactly,  sir,"  he  said.  ''That  is  quite  my  opimon*  For  in  my 
etat  of  an  aubargivte  I  could  not  feel  atease  if  I  did  not  see  myadf  tiiat 
my  guests  wore  properly  attended.  Be  careful,  Frasimis,  not  to  jerk  the 
chair  suddenly — there — steady,  across  the  passage,  ke^  the  light  near 
us,  Antoinette!" 

With  these  direetions  the  removal,  of  Monmear  de  Gourville  into  die 
salon  was  eflbcted.  without  trouble.  The  wood-eutter  waa  then  die* 
missed,  and  Henri  waa  left  alone  with  hia  attentive  host  and  his  beautiful 
daughter. 

'uMT  first  care  was  to  relieve  the  pain  of  his  swollen  feet,  Antoinette's 
own  hands  fomenting  the  suffering  part^  while  Jean  Dnroo,  who  stood  by 
with  the  necessary  appliances,  repeatedly  thanked  le  ban  Dieu  thai 
nothing  worse  had.  happened* 

"  If  monsieur  had  unfortunately  broken  his  leg  he  should  have  been  in 
despair,  for  there  was  not  a  surgeon  within  five  leaguesa.  To-morrow,  he 
made  no  doubt,  monsieur  would  be  able  to  reamie  hia  journey,  and  then 
all  would  be  well..  But  monsieur,. aa  Francois  had  said,  ninai  be  hungry 
as  well  as  tired.  It  waa  fortunatdy  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  the 
table  :  he  had  a  hare  and  several  grives  in  the  larder,  besides  some  of 
the  excellent  mutton  for  which  the  Ardennes  was  famous, — so  that  mon- 
sieur would  find  plenty  to  eat ;  and  then,  for  vdne,  he  had  a  quality  that 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  Paris  itself." 

"  That  may  very  well  be^"  said  Henri,  laughing^  "for  I^  who  hatve 
lived  in  Paris  a  good  deal,  know  perfectly  that  the  most  exacnUe  stuff  i* 
drunk  there  under  the  very  falsest  princes." 
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^^Ahf,  ihm»  great  citie»r  «xclaimtd'  Mootieor  Dcaroo,  liftaag  up  hb 
€j66.  '^But  temptations  abound  in  tfaem  whioh  oannot  exist  in  the 
oountry.  We  are  simple  and  honest  here,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  for 
ourselves.  Come,  Antoinette,  monsieur's  supper,  aondtfaen,  lei  us  hope,  a 
good  nightV  r^KMe." 

<<  I  luiTe  certainly  &llen  on  my  legs  here,  though  one  of  them  is  not 
very  sound  at  present,''  soliloquised  Henri,  when  Jean  Duroc  and  his 
daughter  had  left  the  room.  **  Here  is  an  auhergUtey  than  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anybody  more  piou%  with  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  aad 
a  daughter  like  an  angel !  What  magnificent  eyes  she  has !  Monsieur 
Duroc,  too,  must  hare  been  a  handsome  man  in  ms  day ;  but  I  don't  like 
his  mouth ;  it  is  too  small  and  well-formed ;  hers  is  like  it — ^indeed,  she 
resembles  her  father — but  a  pretty  naouth  is  by  no  means  an  oljection  in 
a  woman.  What  is  her  age  now  P  I  should  say  about  two  or  three-aad«^ 
twenty.  I  wonder  she  is  not  married  !  But  that  is  the  misfortune  of 
living  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  this :  there  is  nobody  g^ood 
enough  for  her.  And  yet,  to  judge  by  her  dress,  one  would  think  she 
expected  the  anival  of  a  lover  at  every  moment  I  had  no  notion  there 
was  so  much  beauty  in  this  part  of  Bdgium ;  she  deserves  to  hare  been. 
bcHn  at  Bruges  !" 

Hoiri  de  GonrviUe  pursued  this  train  of  thought  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  preparations  for  his  promised  supper.  These  were  made  by  An- 
toinette, whose  empreesemeni  to  make  the  traveller  oonfbrtable  was  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  her  father,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  her 
efforts  were  less  suooessful.  The  girl's  manners,  indeed,  were  as  prepes-- 
ses^g  as  her  person,  and  Henri  de  Grourville  v«ry  soon  arrived  i^  the 
oonclusioa  that  he  had  never  seen  so  charming  a  creature.  It  might  ha 
vanity,  or  it  might  be  something  less  premuuptuous^.  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  the  auberfist^s  daughter,  '^  for" 
— he  amied  to  himself  during  her  momentary  abseaoe — ^she  could 
hardly,  I  thmk,  be  so  extremely  attentive  to  every  chance  passenger:  it 
is  not  kindness  only,  but  really  almost  tenderness,  this  often-repeated  in- 
quiry as  to  the  pain  I  wSSwi  and  then  the  way  in  which  she  asks  the 
question,  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  singular  expression  in  tfaoec 
large  daric  eiyes  of  hers  ;  yes,  I  muk  be  very  can£il,  or  I  rfiall  be  doing 
some  mischief  here." 

This  was  a  somewhat  hasty  oonelusion  to  arrive  at^  but  whather  the 
handsome  young  Parisian  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is  quite  olear  that  '^  some 
mischief  "  had  been  done  already,  or  he  would  scarcely  hare£slt  so  thank*' 
fill  for  the  accideat  that  promised  to  make  a  prisoner  of  himifor  the  next 
few  days— a  sprained  ankle  being,  as  he  speedily  discovered,  a  positive  ob* 
stacle  to  immediate  pedestrianism.  He  expressed  thisonkiicm  to  Monsieur 
Duroc  when  the  latter  made  his  appearance  to  ask  him  what  wine  he 
would  be  pleased  to  order  with  his  suppei^  and  not  content  with  naming- 
one  sufficing  reason,  offered  another. 

He  was,  he  said,  just  at  the  end  of  the  money  which  he  had  provided 
for  Ills  excursion,  and  to  obtain  more  it  was  neoeasary  tha^  he  should  send 
to  Li6ge,  where  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  Besot  .three  months'  expenses,— » 
as  he  intended  to  pass  some  time  in  Brussels,^— had  been  lodged  in  a 
banker's  hands.  If  Monsieur  Duroc,  therefore,  had  no  oljeetton,  ha  pro- 
posed to  stay  at  the  au^er^e  until  he  could  procure  as  much  as  he  might 
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require  from  li^ — otherwise,  though  he  ahoald  travel  with  rductanoe 
and  some  iDConvenience,-  he  must  endeavour  to  find  a  conve3raziee,  and 
remain  for  a  short  time,  he  feared,  a  debtor  for  the  accommodation  he 
had  received  at  Champion. 

To  this  statement,  which  was  not  literally  true,  Henri  de  Gourrille 
having  s^  a  few  louts  in  his  possession,  Monsieur  Duroc  replied,  with 
ffreat  civility,  that  as  to  any  trifling  expense  which  monsieur  might  incur 
during  the  time  he  rested  at  the  auberge^  that  was  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  consequence ;  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of  travelling,  there 
was  the  diligence  every  day  to  Li^ge,  though,  to  he  sure,  it  was  gene- 
rally full,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a  place  in  it  was  by  sending  word 
to  Arion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lagged  monsieur  to  connder  that 
it  might  be  the  cause  of  permanent  injury  to  him  if  he  used  his  foot  too 
soon ;  that  as  long  as  monsieur  chose  to  honour  Champion  with  his  pre- 
sence it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  daughter ;  that, 
thanks  to  the  ban  Dieu,  he  (Duroc)  was  not,  after  all,  a  poor  man,  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  daily  payment ;  and,  finally,  that  if  monsieur  pre- 
ferred, for  his  own  reasons,  to  write  to  Liege  ror  money,  either  of  the 
diligence  conducteurs — who  were  both  perfectly  honest— could  be  trusted 
to  bring  back  any  amount  he  might  think  proper  to  send  for.  In  any 
case,  he  (Duroc)  should  be  delighted  to  place  nimself  entirely  at  monsieur^s 
disposal. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  reply,  Henri  de  Gour- 
ville  at  once  announced  his  intention  of  profiting  by  the  opportunity  of 
sending  to  Li6fi;e,  instead  of  setting  out  for  that  place  himself ;  the  ar- 
rangements comd  be  made  next  day.  And  now  he  would  thank  his  host  to 
bring  him  a  bottle  of  that  fine  wine  he  had  spoken  of ;  he  left  iht  choice 
of  it  entirely  to  Monsieur  Duroc. 

Antoinette  had  entered  the  room  while  Henri  was  speaking,  and  at 
these  last  words  her  eyes  were  bent  inquiringly  on  her  father,  1^0,  an- 
swering her  look,  observed : 

^'No,  my  child,  you  have  enough  to  do  this  evening  with  your  cmsme^ 
—-you  will  find  it  fiunous,  monsieur,  I  promise  you, — I  wiU  g^  to  the 
cellar  myself.     I  know  the  kind  I  am  sure  that  will  please  our  g^uest." 

If  Antoinette  had  not  turned  away  her  head  as  her  £Bither  spoke, 
Henri  de  Gourville  might  have  read  something  in  her  countenance  whidi 
would  assuredly  have  given  him  cause  for  fresh  conjecture,  but  whether 
it  would  have  disturbed  or  confirmed  the  ideas  he  had  already  indulged 
in,  is  a  question  that  I  shall  not  at  present  discuss.  Let  us  finish  the 
events  of  the  evening:  the  supper  and  wine  were  both  as  good  as 
Monsieur  Duroc  had  boasted;  the  traveller's  bed  was  £u  better  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes ;  and  ihe  traveller 
himself  slept  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  Hdtel  de  FEurope  at  Liege, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  I  ever  put  up  at 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  his  sleep  would  have  been 
quite  so  sound  had  he  overheard  the  brief  conversation  which  took  place 
between  Jean  Duroc  and  his  daughter  in  the  voom  beneath  him,  af^r  he 
had  been  assisted  to  his  chamber. 

<<  Was  that  ihe  same  wine,  father?"  she  asked;  <<it  did  not  produce 
the  usual  effect.'' 
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^'Perbaps  not,"  he  replied. 

*^  Your  purpose,  then,  at  last  is  changed  ?"  she  said. 

Jean  Duroc  did  not  this  time  return  an  immediate  answer.  <<  I  am 
thinking,"  at  last  he  muttered. 

After  another  pause  he  continued : 

**  It  is  Michel  Latrobe  who  comes  up  from  Luxembourg  to-morrow,  is 
it  not  ?  Yes,  I  remember,  I  saw  him  on  his  way  down  this  afternoon. 
Which  do  you  like  best,  Antoinette — Michel  or  Pierre  ?" 

**  I  care  for  neither,"  she  answered ;  **  but  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
them,  Michel  is  much  the  better  tempered,  and  the  best-looking  of  the 
two." 

**  Ah,  but  Pierre  Fargeau  is  the  cleverer  fellow.  He  is  the  man  to  do 
what  I  want  just  now ;  so  I  must  wait  another  day." 

"Wait?    For  what?" 

**No  matter^— at  present." 

**But" — she  spoke  with  unaccustomed  hesitation— '^  will  A^"— >ahe 
pointed  upwards — "  will  he— come  down — to-morrow  morning?" 

Jean  Duroc  regarded  his  daughter  with  a  look  of  strange  meaning. 

*'  To-morrow  ?     Ah — and  next  day  too,  perhaps." 

Antoinette  returned  her  father's  glance  with  one  of  deep  scrutiny. 
She  said  nothing  more,  howeyer,  but,  taking  a  light,  went  up-stairs.  At 
Henri  de  Gourville's  door  she  paused ;  her  hand  was  on  the  latch  for  a 
moment,  she  then  withdrew  it,  and  noiselessly  crossed  the  corridor  to  her 
own  room.  When  morning  dawned  she  was  still  sitting  by  her  bedside, 
with  her  own  door  just  ajar.  At  that  hour  she  came  forth,  once  more 
stopped  to  listen  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  then,  with  a  en  A  which 
seemed  to  relieve  her  bosom  of  a  heavy  weight,  descended  to  her  daily 
avocations. 

II. 

Although  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  advisable,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible  for  Henri  de  Gourville  to  have  continued  his  journey  on 
foot,  he  found  his  sprained  ankle  so  much  better  next  morning,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  feign  rather  more  lameness  than  he  felt,  in 
order  to  justify  his  proposed  stay  at  the  auherge.  This  was  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  ''  careful "  plan  on  which  he  had  determined  the 
night  before,  but  consistency  in  a  young  genUeman  of  five-and-twenty, 
who  happened,  moreover,  to  have  fedlen  in  love,  is  rather  too  much  to 
expect  of  French  human  nature. 

Jean  Duroc,  who  was  the  first  to  meet  his  guest,  accosted  him  with  an 
air  of  much  friendly  sympathy.  It  did  mm  good,  he  said,  to  see 
monsieur  looking  so  well,  though  he  feared  (as  he  pointed  to  the  stick  on 
which  Henri  leant)  that  all  was  not  quite  right  with  him  yet. 

**  Mais  9a,"  he  added,  <'  c'est  un  de  ces  petits  malheurs  que  le  bon 
Dieu  nous  envoie,  de  temps  en  temps,  pour  nous  faire  rappeler  que  c'est 
Ini  qui  a  fait  les  membres  dont  nous  sommes  si  fiers." 

He  then,  after  the  &shion  of  his  class,  related  how  he  had  once  been 
laid  up  for  six  weeks,  in  consequence  of  his  hatchet  having  slipped  while 
he  was  felling  a  tree  in  the  forest ;  and  having  expatiated  on  that  acol- 
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dent,  and  the  resignation  with  which  he  had  borne  ik,  changed  IW  topic 
to  Monsieur  de  Goorvyie's  affiurs,  and  infonned  hin  that  he  had  been 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  sabjact  of  the  money,  and  had  eone  to  the 
conclusion  that^  as  it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  he  had  fixed  upon 
the  conducteur  who  was  to  return  from  Luzembouig  on  the  monow  as 
tlie  fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  the  order  on  the  banker  at  Ii%e. 

'*  Yon  can  snpply  me  with  ^  means  of  writings  I  suppose  T*  said 
Henri,  ''  for  I  ha^e  only  my  pencil  and  8ketcb4x)ok  in  my  kni^asaek.** 

Jean  Duroc  smfled.  <'  If  it  depended,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  use  I 
make  of  them,  yon  would  have  bnt  a  poor  chance  of  finding  anything^  fit 
for  the  purpose  at  Champion.  I  can  employ  my  hands  for  any  kind  of 
hard  labour,  to  get  an  honest  Itriag,  but  writing  is  rather  beyend  me ;  I 
leave  that  to  my  daughter.  She  was  taught  at  the  schocd  of  the  reverend 
fathers  at  St.  Hubert,  and  can  use  her  pen  as  well  as  any  one  ia  this 
part  of  the  country ;  it  is  she  who  writes  for  all  I  reqeire  at  distant 
places,  so  I  make  no  doubt  she  can  famish  yon  with  what  is  neososaTy. 
Time,  however,  does  not  press  about  that,  only  when  it  saiti  die  con- 
yenience  of  mensieor  he  can  prepare  the  letter." 

Jean  Duroc  then  begged  that  his  guest  would  excuse  him  if  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  die  auber^e  for  a  time,  as  he  had  the  business  of  his 
jGnrm  to  attend  to;  Antoinette  wodd  do  evwything  that  might  be 
required,  and  he  trusted  that  when  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing  mon- 
sieur again  his  health  would  be  still  more  improved.  No  lieentinbe  o£ 
die  CoUege  of  I^midans  could  have  expressed  himself  more  courteously, 
or,  it  may  be,  with  more  stnoeri^. 

Alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ardennes,  widi  die  lovely  giri  to  whom  be 
had  sudcUnly  lost  his  heart !  How  could  Fate  be  more  propidous  to 
Henri  de  Gourville?  And  prudence  and  forbearance?  Ah !  they  wsie 
dean  forgotten.     When  was  it  ever  otherwise  ? 

Throughout  that  delicious  autunm  morning,  with  the  bright  sun 
streaming  full  upon  him,  Henri  rested  upon  a  rustic  sort  of  a  bench  that 
was  placed  beneath  die  windows  outside  the  amSetfef  but  not  ta  mnse 
in  nlence  on  d»  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene.  Like  Deedemona  in  the 
midst  of  her  <^  house  afiairs,"  die  aubergisU**  daughter  would  come  and 
linger  near  where  he  sat,  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say,  which|  if  not 
quite  BO  full  of  moving  ia^dents  as  the  discourse  of  Odiello^  had  in  it 
matter  to  her  of  nearly  as  mnch  interest  But  notwithstanding  the 
charm  of  the  situadon,  her  manner  was  not  so  free  from  restraint  as  it 
had  been  on  the  previous  evening :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  em- 
barrassment, at  moments  almost  a  coldness,  in  her  words,  whieh  Houi — 
who  was  really  doing  his  best— could  not  at  all  account  for. 

^  Antoinette,"  he  said—for  he  had  speedily  taken  advantage  of  the 
privileses  of  an  inn  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name — "  I  am  afraid  you 
must  think  me  a  great  bavard  to  talk  to  you  so  much  about  myself  and 
not  have  paid  you  the  compliment  of  asking  your  own  histot^  and  that  of 
your  fother,  for  though  you  are  almost  ak>ne  here  in  this  forest,  your  lives 
cannot  have  passed  without  something  to  tell  of,  and — ^I  don't  Imow  why, 
but  I  can  scarcely  fancy  diat  Monsieur  Duroc  has  been  always  an  inn- 
keeper ;  there  is  that  about  him  which  seems  to  say  be  was  fonnerly  ac- 
customed to  more  acdve  pursuits.     Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  7* 
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Aiiteinette^fl  cheric  htd  toned  rery  nk  during  a  pait  of  tint  a^ress, 
bat  she  iccarereJ  Iwrmlf  before  Haoti  nad  oiukd  hi*  speedi,  tknigh  the 
aaswered  witk  some  hesitstioiu 

^^I  beHev^"  ihe  replied,  '^  my  father  wee  onee  ia  the  teny,  hot  ever 
naee  I  oaa  raeeeoiber  we  haTe  Mred  at  Ghamploii,  and — and-— eearoely 
any  one — that  is — so  very  hiw  people  oome  to— to  stay  with  us — that 
that  nothing,  yoa  know,  eon  happen." 

*^  I  don't  quite  agree  with  yoo,"  said  Henri,  smiling;  ^now  here  ana 
I — altogether  unknown  to  you  yesterday,  and  your  guest  to^y — feeling 
at  honae  with  yoar  eaeettent  father  and  your  pretty  self. 


rhen  I  go  away,  perhaps  you  will  t^  the  next  toKveller  the  same  story^ 
that  nobody  eomes  here.^ 

'^  When  yoa  go  away  1"  exclaimed  Antoinette,  again  turning  deadly 
pale — ^'  ah,  that  indeed  is  what  I  want  to  speak  oL  Yon  are  not  able  to 
do  so  now — ^yonr  foot  still  gives  you  paia  ?" 

^^  Mon  Dko  !"  retomed  Henri,  in  a  tone  of  piqne,  '<  yon  do  not  wish 
me  gone  already  ?" 

*•  No — «s — y« — ^y«>— oK  what  ean  I  si^  ?  You  may  never  have  so 
good  an  (^tportuaity.     Why  should  yon  wish  to  remain  ?* 

''Why,  Antoinette?  Can  yon  ask  tiiat  question?  Beeaose,''  he 
went  OB,  rapidly,  seinng  her  haind  as  he  spoke — ^beeaose,  Antoinette,  I 
bve  yon ; — ^^ou  amst  have  seen  it  ia  my  eyes,  have  known  that  my  1^ 
were  trembhng  to  tell  it  Y^  beaulaful  girl,  I  swear  to  yon  that  n^ 
heart  has  been  filled  with  year  image  ficom  the  first  moment  I  saw  yonr 
heavenly  faee." 

*^  Ah,  would  to  Heanren,  monsieorv  Aat  you  had  never  seen  it !  Bnt 
this  will  never  do»  Yoa  have  said  ao  mnch,  that  I,  in  my  turn,  must 
speak.  Whatever  happens  this  evening,  however  firiendly  my  father  may 
appear,  be  constancy  on  yoar  guard:  above  all,  drink  no  more  of  his 
wine." 

^'  I    eannot    nndetstand    yon,    Antoinette.      Yon    surety   do    not 


The  qoiek  jingling  of  bells  was  suddenly  heaid,  and  a  dond  of  dust 
arose  £rom  die  road  that  led  into  the  forest. 

^  Itis  the  eUigeJwe  horn  liege,"  said  Antoinette.  ^  I  camM)t,  I  due 
not  Btsy  more ; — hut  be  warned. 

The  diUgemee  came  in  sight  before  she  had  dona  speaking,  and  drew 
up.  The  efrndmcteMTy  a  tall,  spare,  saUow  man,  who  looked  double  his 
real  age,  got  down  and  crossed  over  to  the  auberge, 

<*  Bonjour,  Mam'selle  Antoinette,*'  he  said ;  ''  I  saw  Monsieur  Duroc  in 
the  forest  just  now,  elose  to  the  new  bridge  over  the  Wame,  and  we 
walked  up  ^  hill  together.  He  told  me  of  a  meau^  for  li^ge.  Ah, 
'senses,  monsiev,  you  perhaps  are  the  gentleman  who  is  to  send  it  ?" 

^  I  am,"  replied  Henri.  ^  You  know  Monsieur  H^naoz,  the  banker^  in 
the  Rue  St.  Lambert  r 

'^  Oh,  perfectly,  monsieur.  I  often  carry  sums  of  money  to  his  house 
from  Arlon,  Marche,  and  other  places.  If  your  letter  is  ready  to-morrow  on 
my  return,  I  will  take  charge  of  it  and  bring  back  the  answer.  Good  day, 
sir.     Adieu,  Mam'selle  Antoinette  ;  y6ur  &ther  said  he  should  soon  be 

2k2 
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The  condueteur  then  hastily  rejoioed  the  diUgence^  which  drore  oflE 
amid  another  cloud  of  dust,  and  Henri,  who  was  all  anxiety  to  renew  the 
conversation  with  the  aubergiste's  daughter,  turned  round  to  interrogate 
her ;  hut  she  had  silently  disappeared.  He  called  to  her  hy  name,  hut 
reoeiTed  no  answer,  and  was  left  to  meditate  upon  the  sudden  communi- 
cation she  had  made.  The  adventure  in  which  he  was  involved  was 
strange  and  full  of  mystery.  Antoinette's  agitation,  which  so  strikingly 
contrasted  with  her  previous  placid  manner,  was  evidently  caused  by 
some  strong  motive. 

'<  It  must,"  he  thought,  ^'  be  a  very  powerful  one  to  induce  her  to 
raise  doubts  in  my  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own  father !  Of  what 
am  I  to  suspect  him  ?  A  design  upon  my  purse  ?  Her  emotion  respect- 
ing the  wine  can  only  mean  that,  and  something  of  the  kind  must  have 
happened  here  before,  or  why  should  she  warn  me  against  it  ?  StiU,  if 
his  object  was  to  intoxicate  me,  he  might  have  tried  the  experiment  last 
night.  Ah,  but  I  forget :  he  had  already  heard  me  say  I  was  without 
money.  It  is  true  the  proposition  about  sending  to  liege  originated 
with  me.  Yet  his  opposition  was  very  fsdnt,  and  disappMied  entirely 
before  his  own  suggestion.  Yes,  I  begin  to  see  the  matter  pretty  clearly; 
he  wishes  to  make  me  a  bird  worth  plucking.  I  can  quite  understand 
being  robbed  by  an  innkeeper :  it  is  their  metier  to  fleece  eveiybody ;  but 
this  girl  seemed  in  such  terror  when  she  spoke^  and  I  remember  how  pale 
she  grew  when  I  talked  of  going  away.  She  cannot  have  been  privy  to 
anything  worse  than  robbery !  Ma  fox  I  this  would  make  a  fine  situation 
for  Eugene  Sue  I  I  must  mind,  though,  what  I  am  about,  for  this  is  an 
awkward  part  of  the  world  to  be  caught  in  a  trap.  All,  here  comes 
Monsieur  *  le  bon  Dieu*  himself,  with  a  hare  in  his  hand  and  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder;  a  braconmeri  I  suppose,  as  well  as  an  aubergute,  1  am  safSe, 
however,  for  the  present,  and  must  look  out  for  the  future.  Above  aU» 
he  must  not  perceive  that  I  suspect  him.'' 

Accordingly,  when  Jean  Duroc  drew  near,  after  congratulating  him  on 
the  success  of  his  sport,  Henri  mentioned  having  seen  the  canducieur, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  now  write  to  the  hinker  at  Li^ge.  The 
aubergiste  was  overjoyed  that  monsieur  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
capable,  as  he  innocently  said,  of  undertaking  that  labour,  and  proceeded 
with  alacrity  to  fetch  the  writing  materials  £rom  his  daught^s  chamber. 
Henri,  who  still  declared  himself  very  lame,  was  then  assisted  by  Mon- 
sieur Duroc  into  the  iolon^  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  wrote 
as  follows : 

^Champion,  Oct  4, 18—^ 
<'  Sib, — As  I  am  confined  here  by  an  accident  at  some  distance  irom 
a  post-town,  I  write  to  request  that  you  will  confide  to  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  two  hundred  francs,  which  amount  I  beg  you  will  deduct  from  the 
value  which,  I  am  advised,  was  pUiced  to  my  credit  with  you  on  the  26tk 
ultimo  by  MM.  Davaux  et  C^,  of  Paris. 

^  Your  obedient  servant, 

^  HSNBI  ]>B  GOUBYIUJB.'' 

<<I  think  I  have  turned  the  difficulty,"  said  Henri,  after  reading  what 
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be  had  written.  **  Monneor  Doroc  can  scarcely  be  so  needy  a  rogue  as 
-to  be  tempted  by  a  paltry  two  hundred  francs  to  practise  against  me. 
rrhat  sum  appears  quite  enough  for  my  alleged  purpose,  and  as  to  whether 
I  haTe  mucn  or  little  remaining  in  the  bank  of  M.  H^naux,  my  worthy 
host,  in  case  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  peeping  into  my  letter,  will  not 
be  greatly  enlightened.  I  suppose  I  must  leave  that  consideration  to  his 
honour,  as  sealiog-wax  does  not  seem  to  be  amongst  the  epistolary  <  pro- 
perties' of  Mademoiselle  Antoinette.'' 

^ith  an  involuntary  sigh,  conjured  up  by  her  name,  Henri  then  rose^ 
and,  taking  his  sketch-book,  limped  out  of  the  salon  to  add  the  exterior 
of  the  auherge — all  unattractive  as  it  was,  in  an  artistical  point  of  view- 
to  his  collection.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by  Monsieur  Duroc,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  letter,  and  who,  afler  as^n  promising  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  condticteuvy  inasted  on  being  permitted  to  support  him  to 
the  spot  where  he  proposed  to  make  the  sketch,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  monsieur  did  his  humble  abode  far  too  much  honour.  The 
aubergiste  then  returned  to  the  house  to  assist,  he  said,  in  preparing 
dinner.     What  else  he  did  may  also  be  briefly  told. 

His  first  proceedine  was  to  open  the  letter,  and,  although  he  professed 
to  be  no  great  clerk,  he  very  soon  mastered  its  contents. 

**  Notre  voyagenr,"  he  muttered,  *<  est  assez  fin :  cependant,  il  saura 
vn  de  ces  jours  qu'il  y  en  a  de  plus  rus^s  que  lui." 

He  then  gave  a  glance  at  the  spot  where  Henri  was  seated,  and  ob- 
senring  that  he  was  closely  occupied  with  his  drawing,  went  up-stairs  to 
the  room  in  which  the  young  man  had  slept.  Taking  down  Henri's 
knapsack  from  the  peg  where  it  hung,  he  immediately  began  to  examine 
it.  A  pocket-book  met  his  view,  in  which  were  some  letters.  He  glanced 
hastily  at  the  superscriptions,  and  fixing  upon  one  which  bore  the  Paris 
post-mark,  and  was  addressed  to  Monsieur  de  Gourville  at  M^^res,  tore 
it  open  and  rapidly  read  it  through.  <<  Three  thousand  francs,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  that  is  something  worth  having.  Mon  bon  monsieur,  nous 
aliens  fiure  un  petit  changement  k  votre  insu;"  saying  which,  he  quickly 
replaced  the  letter  in  the  pocket-book,  repacked  the  knapsack,  restored  it 
to  its  place,  and  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  in  search  of  his 
daughter.  He  found  her  standing  before  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
auherge  that  looked  out  upon  the  road. 

**  Ma  fille,"  he  said,  '^  bring  those  writing  things  into  my  own  apart- 
ment ;  I  have  something  for  you  to  do." 

Antoinette  obeyed,  and  followed  her  father  into  a  small  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  she  remained  closeted  with  him  for  half  an  hour. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  both  came  out  again.  The  bright 
eyes  of  Antoinette  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  the  well-formed  mouth 
of  Jean  Duroc  wore  not  the  most  amiable  expression. 

HL 

It  wanted  about  half  an  hour  to  sunset,  and  Henri  de  Gourville  was 
just  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  sketch  when  a  miller,  with  a  sack 
of  flour  hanging  across  the  loins  of  his  horse,  rode  up  to  the  auherge  and 
inquired  for  Monsieur  Duroc.     A  miller  is  a  man  who  has  generally  a 
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£till  budg^  of  n«ws  to  deliver  whetCTer  he  goes,  and  the  auierguie 
having  asked  him  in,  he  fitttened  the  rein  of  his  animal  to  a  hook  in  the 
door-post,  and  wiUinglT  obeyed  the  inyitatioo. 

It  would  seem  that  tor  some  sik^  opportonity  as  tins  Antoinette  had 
been  waiting,  for  no  sooner  were  the  miller  and  her  &Aot  seated  te 
discuss  the  news  over  a  chofdne  of  wine,  than,  quietly  stealing  oat  of  the 
house,  she  crept  to  a  clump  of  trees  on  one  side,  horn  whence  she  was 
able  to  attract  Monsieur  de  Gourville's  attention  without  being  overheard 
within.  He  approached  her  with  a  htr  quicker  step  than  a  sprained 
ankle  usually  permits,  and  observing  the  agitation  she  was  in,  eagerlj 
demanded  tlie  cause.  ^<  It  concerns  yourself"  she  said,  "  and  narrowly. 
I  have  already  warned  you  against  my  father ;  I  have  more  reason  thim 
ever  to  do  so  now.  You  recollect  the  letter  you  gave  him  when  yoa  left 
the  house  ?" 

"  Certainly.     What  of  it  r 

*^  Since  then  I  have  been  shut  up  vrith  him  in  his  private  room,  when 
he  compelled  me,  in  spite  of  all  the  objectiofis  I  made,  to  rewrite  that 
letter.  There  are  many  acts  of  connivance  on  my  part  iMA.  I  repent, 
though  till  this  hour  I  never  g^uessed  to  what  they  might  extend.  At 
present  I  tremble  to  think  I  comprehend  their  entire  wickedness.  My 
lather  has  reedved  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  money  whidi  the  banker 
at  Liege  has  received  for  you.  He  has  learnt,  by  some  means,  how 
nrach  that  is.  Three  thousand  francs  is  the  sum.  My  isdhtet  has  a 
terrible  power  at  his  wilL  It  was  vain  for  me  to  resist :  I  did  what  he 
coounaDded.  The  letter  is  again  written,  but  more  briefly.  It  tdls 
M.  H^naux  to  send  by  the  bearer  the  whole  of  the  value,  naming  the 
mmonnt,  whidi  he  had  for  you  from  Paris.  But  this  is  not  $IL  I  eouU 
read  a  darker  purpose  in  his  countenance.  To  rob  you  is  not  ^ 
AntMoette  gasped  for  breath — *^  is  not  enough  T 

"  Gracious  Heaven  T'  exclaimed  Henri,  <'  what  villany !  But  I  can 
resist  it  Happily,  at  this  moment,  a  new  comer  b  here»  who  shall  aid 
me  to  arrest  tms  miserable.'* 

''  Beware  of  what  yon  do !"  returned  Antoinette,  laying  her  hand  oa 
his  arm.  *'  That  new  oomer  is  no  stranger  here.  He  knows  more,  I 
fear,  of  my  fath^'s  secrets  than  even  I  suspect  That  I  should  call  him 
my  father !  Listen  patiently  to  what  more  I  hare  to  say,  whidi,  indeed, 
must  be  quickly  smd.  I  now  perceive  to  what  end  other  travellers  have 
been  stupified  by  his  wine.  At  first  I  laughed  at  it  as  a  joke  of  which 
I  could  not  guess  the  meaning.  But  one  day  my  father  took  out  a 
purse  which  I  remembered  having  seen  in  the  hand  of  one  of  theae 
travellers  a  short  time  before.  I  spoke  of  it,  and  he  eud  d»  €mbefye 
was  but  a  poor  t^iag  by  itseE  I  then  understood  that  a  robbenr  had 
taken  place,  and  I  cried^bitterly.  My  £ither  promised  me  gold  ear- 
rings if  I  would  dry  my  tears  and  forget  what  had  happened  Alas ! 
I  agreed.  That  was  my  first  fault :  others  followed.  I  degraded  my- 
self to  wear  fine  clothes.  But  one  thing  always  caused  me  great  sur- 
prise. Afier  the  trayellers  went  to  bed  I  saw  thesa  no  mora.  When  I 
asked  what  had  become  of  them,  my  fadier  always  repfied  dmt  they 
went  away  very  eariy,  and  I  did  not  'dare  to  qneation  him  farther. 
Ah !  but  now  it  is  too  dear — they  never  went  aft  aUT 
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81m  {MMMed  lor  a  moment  to  reeoret  froai  ber  emotkiiy  wfaUe  fiHiri 
i—iaiaad  pcffectij  «peeefales8. 

"  It  is,"  she  went  on,  "  to  save  you  from  their  fate — I  care  not  at  what 
cost  to  others — ^that  I  am  here.  My  father's  porpoie  pespeetng  your 
money  heing  effected,  I  foresee  what  will  follow.  He  will  have  recourso 
to  kb  wine.  Do  not  refuse  what  he  ^ffsrs.  I  have  ite  mmxut  of  ren- 
dering the  atteoBpt  hamlesB.  You  muat  hUga  to  be  ovenoaiBe  by  that 
wboek  you  riwll  be  givea  to  drrak,  but  lei  it  only  appear  by  vory  slow 
degrees.  This  will  give  time  for  what  else  I  me(&tate  for  joar  lesooe. 
Whkberer  way  we  torn  there  is  periL  If  yon  were  to  o£&r  a  jbow  of 
resistance  at  present,  or  let  it  appear  that  you  entertained  any  sutpicioo, 
it  would  be  fatal.  Oaky  havo  courage — as  I  most  hare— «na  great 
courage,  too— for  it  is  my  own  father  I  sacrifice." 

Bbe  bniried  away,  and  entered  the  house  by  the  tade-door  from  whence 
dw  bad  issoed,  leaving  Henri  de  Gourrille  in  no  rery  enviable  state  o£ 
nand.  A  »iurdei>er  for  bis  host,  and  Antoinette  the  daughter  of  soch  a 
man,  nor  altogether  guiltless  ;  his  own  danger,  too,  so  near !  It  was 
this  latter  circumstance,  however,  wfatcb  romed  him. 

Appanntiy  the  conversatioii  between  Jean  Dnroc  and  his  hnrnd  had 
itot  ended  wkhout  a  bargaia,  for  the  latter  came  out  of  the  uuber>gej 
vniloaded  bis  beast,  and  carried  the  flour  inside :  there  was  then  a  some- 
what boisterous  leave-taking  at  the  door,  and  the  miller  rode  oii^  observ- 
ing as  he  did  so  that  he  should  call  for  his  sack  on  his  way  home  that 
night,  if  he  had  time.  Monsieor  Duroc  then  came  up  to  Henri,  who  had 
vetumed  to  bis  oid  place,  and  seeing  bim  about  to  (dose  bis  book,  begged 
permission  to  aee  the  sketch. 

^*  It  was  wonderful,"  be  said.  ^  He  never  could  comprehend  how 
«acb  things  were  done,  but  the  bom  Dieu  bestowed  i^lities  wherever  he 
dioagbt  nt,  and  it  was  not  for  man  to  (]pie8tion  his  wilL  If  he  migfait 
atk  so  great  a  favour,  it  would  be  that  monsieur  would  kindly  make  bim 
a  copy  of  the  drawing  next  day,  that  he  might  hang  it  up  in  his  saion 
ma  a  perpetual  remetnbrance  of  monsieur's  visit  to  Champion — so  fortu- 
nate for  bim.  Bat  he  came  to  announee  tbat  dinner  was  ^mte  ready. 
Might  he  offer  his  arm  across  the  road  ?" 

This  politeness  Henri  declined,  for  althongb  be  had  made  up  has  mind 
to  follow  Antoinette's  instractioDS  as  fiir  as  possible,  he  could  not  at  once 
bring  hnnself  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  man  who,  be  bad  loason  te 
beKm,  intended  te  send  htm  out  of  the  worid  tbat  very  evening.  '^  £b 
eenld  lean  upon  hk  stidc,"  he  said ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  **di$eipmf^ 
of  Monsieur  Duroc,  be  persisted  in  doing  so. 

The  meal  was  served  with  even  more  attentkm  to  Henri's  comtori  diaa 
on  the  previous  night  "  '^^^7  ^®^  ^"^^  unprepared  Tcsterday,"  the 
umbergttie  said,  ^for  a  guest  of  monsieur's  distinction,  and  bis  visit  to  the 
larm  that  morning  was  chiefly  to  see  what  he  could  add  to  the  bill  of 
£uro.  Luckily  he  had  met  with  sosne  success,  aad  he  hoped  roonsioar 
would  do  justice  to  his  efforts.  Monsieur  liked  the'  vim  de  Bordeaux  ci 
yesterday  ?  It  was  good,  no  doubt,  but  he  bad  even  hotter,  wfaiob  bo 
trusted  monsienr  woi2d do  bsm  die  honour  to  taste.  Ah,  hewasebanned 
io  think  tbat  monsieur  oondeseended  to  praise  bis  wine  V 

This  speech  was  dm  herald  of  a  cnrtma  cobwobbed  bottle  wbidi  ho 
now  produced.    Having  uncorked  it,  he  placed  it  on  the  teble  beside 
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Henri,  pronouncing  it  to  be  cftm  fameux  cHL  At  ihai  momenti  An- 
toioettey  who  had  followed  her  &ther  into  the  sahn^  taddenlj  ez* 
daimedy 

^'Is  that  the  noise  of  horses'  feet?  The  miller,  perhaps,  1^  aoiiie- 
thinff  behind." 

The  aubergiste  ran  to  the  window  to  look  out,  and  qnick  as  thoofffat 
Antoinette  exchanged  the  bottle  on  the  table  for  one  exactly  like  it  whiA 
the  drew  from  beneath  her  apron,  and  with  one  rapid  sign  to  Henri 
turned  towards  the  door. 

«<  There  is  no  one  there,**  said  Jean  Duroc,  conung  away  from  Ae 
window. 

<<  Ah,  ie  me  suis  tromp^  done,"  replied  Antoinette,  quietly,  as  she 
quitted  the  room. 

'<  It  is,  indeed,  excellent  wine,"  said  Henri,  setting  down  his  glas% 
which  he  had  purposely  filled  at  that  moment  to  withdraw  MmiAev 
Duroc's  attention  from  his  daughter.  ^'  So  good,  that  I  hope  yoa  wifl 
presently  assist  me  in  drinking  it*' 

<<  Monsieur,**  replied  the  aubergiste^  <'  I  should  be  the  happiest  person 
in  existence  if  I  durst  accept  the  honour  you  propose ;  but,  unfortunately, 
I  am  forbidden  to  touch  wine.  It  always  causes  me  a  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  for  three  years  past  I  have  nerer  tasted  anything  but 
vater — ^not  even  a  glass  of  biere  de  Louvain.^^ 

^<  You  will  oblige  me  then  to  make  a  long  evening  over  this  bottle,** 
said  Henri,  <'  for  it  certainly  ought  not  to  go  away  empty.*' 

<<  It  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world,  monsieur,**  returned  the 
aubergiste;  ^'to-morrow  you  will  be  quite  a  different  person.** 

Henri  looked  steadfruitly  at  his  host,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  an  arriere-pensee  in  his  words.  His  countenance  was  as  calm 
as  if  he  had  been  offenng  up  a  prayer  for  his  guest's  health.  Antoinette 
now  re-entered  the  room  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  and  took 
occarion  to  say  in  Henri*s  hearing : 

^^  I  heard  to-day,  mon  pere,  that  the  wife  of  Francois,  the  wood-cutter 
of  La  Fosse,  who  conducted  monsieur  here  last  night,  is  very  ilL  I  mnaft 
go  and  see  her  this  evening.     I  can  have  the  grey  horse,  I  suppose  ?" 

<'  Oh,  yes,  my  child  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that :  you  will  be  the 
shorter  time  gone.  If  we  have  anything  that  will  do  the  poor  thing 
good,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  with  you.  I  would  go  myself,  only 
women  understand  each  other's  mlments  best  It  is  our  du^,  monsiear, 
is  it  not,  to  aid  the  poor  as  far  as  our  means  permit  us  ?  Xe  him  Dssac  m- 
tended  that  when  he  assigned  to  every  one  his  portion.** 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  pious  sentiment,  the  aubergiste  with- 
drew vritii  his  daughter. 

It  was  a  great  relief  for  Henri  to  be  once  more  alone,  that  he  might 
consider  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  prepare,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
meet  it  A  quick  intellect  is  always  sharpened  by  the  demand  for  its 
exercise,  and  Henri  was  one  well  able  to  comprehend  d  demi-nM.  The 
substituted  wine  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Antoinette  on  his  behalf  and 
lie  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  story  she  told  about  the  wife  of  Fran9oifl 
was  a  part  of  her  scheme  for  obtaining  assistance.  So  he  resolved  to  abide 
by  his  fate,  reasonably  thinking  that  the  more  readily  he  seemed  to  &U 
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ioto  the  snare  set  for  him  by  Monneur  Durocy  the  eaner  weald  be  his 
opportani^  for  defence. 

but  howeTer  disposed  to  follow  Antoinette's  counsel,  some  precaution 
was  necessary,  in  case  of  the  worst  To  possess  himself  of  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  conceal  it  about  his  person  was  his  first  thought  He  looked 
round  the  solan  for  that  purpose,  but  nothbg  was  a^^lable  there ;  he 
then  gently  opened  the  door  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  Monsieur 
Duroc  had  gone.  He  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and  presently  heard 
his  voice  in  the  court-yard  at  the  back  of  the  house :  he  was  speaking  to 
his  daughter,  who  evidently  had  just  mounted  the  grey  horse  on  her 
allied  charitable  mission.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  in  the  kitchen 
opposite,  the  first  glance  he  gave  showed  him  what  he  wanted.  A  large 
dinner-knife  lay  on  a  table,  and  as  Henri  quickly  seised  it  and  darted 
back  into  the  salany  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  feet  that  he  was  in 
Belffium  rather  than  in  France,  or  the  weapon  would  not  have  been  of 
xnudi  use  to  him.  He  thrust  the  knife  into  a  breast-pocket  under  his 
Mouse  and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table,  eating  his  wamuts  and  sipping 
his  wine  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  he  were  finishing  his 
dessert  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  He  felt  that 
he  was  now  on  more  equal  terms  with  Monsieur  Duroc 

He  had  been  sitting  silentiy  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  he  fencied  he 
heard  a  slight  noise  beneath  a  window  of  the  sa/on,  like  a  footfell  on 
some  loose  stones.  Without  moving  his  head  Henri  cast  his  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  his  sight  being 
remarkably  acute,  he  instantly  detected  the  outline  of  a  fece  peering  cau- 
tiously through  one  of  the  lower  panes.  The  aubergxste  had  placed 
himself  there  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  wine :  it  was  time,  therefore,  for 
Henri  to  manifest  some  of  the  expected  symptoms.  Throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  he  yawned  once  or  twice,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
in  an  attitude  of  repose.  He  then  sat  up  and  helped  himself  to  another 
glass  of  wine,  drank  part  of  it,  and  presentiy  restmg  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  leant  his  head  m  his  hand  and,  after  a  pause,  yawned  again — this 
time  with  more  demonstration  than  before. 

'^  Diable  I"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  the  listener  to  hear  him,  '<  I 
feel  uncommonly  sleepy  this  evening.  I  wonder  what's  the  reason  ! 
Ah-h-h-ah-ah !"  And  ne  yawned  a  third  time.  He  then  finished  the 
remainder  of  the  wine  that  was  in  his  glass,  talking  to  himself  all  the 
time,  but  less  audibly  than  at  first,  and  at  broken  intervals.  Another 
pauses  and  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  roused  himself  as  if 
endeavouring  to  shake  off  a  drowsiness  that  was  gradually  creeping  over 
him,  subsid^  aeain  into  a  leaning  position,  slipp^  his  head  from  its  sup- 
port recovered  himself  murmurdl  something  very  indistinctiy,  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  reach  ;the  bottie^  missed  his  object  and  suffeied  his  hand 
to  remain,  dropped  his  head  still  lower,  started,  sat  staring  for  a  short 
time  at  vacancy,  and  finally  closing  his  eyes,  yielded,  in  all  appearance, 
to  the  reristiess  influence  gt  sleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
his  face  half  averted.  He  might  have  remained  about  five  minutes  in 
this  position,  when  the  door  of  the  saUm  was  carefully  opened,  and 
obliquely  glancing  tiirough  his  nearly-closed  lids,  Henri  saw  the  au- 
berffiste  peeping  into  the  room.   Slowly  the  whole  of  his  figure  appeared, 
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but  be  dUI  not  imin«diatelj  adranee.  PereeiTing,  howorer,  Aai  Henri 
did  not  stir,  he  moved  a  pace  or  two  forwards,  and  came  bj  degrees  doee 
up  tothetaUe,  wherebeonoemoreiaaQBedaiidwateiMd.  He  tiiea  Kf^ 
Hie  bottle  and  be4d  it  np  between  W  and  the  light  He  set  it  down 
again  and  snuled. 

**  More  than  half  goae,''  he  said ;  <<  he  has  a  stroi^-er  head  than  I 
thovght  for." 

To  plaee  his  hand  upon  the  sleeper  was  die  aubergist^s  next  proceed- 
ing. He  nny^  him  gentlj,  but  there  was  no  awakening  sign :  he 
stirred  him  with  a  stronger  grasp ; — there  was  no  resistance.  Satisfied 
then  that  the  drug  had  fully  operated,  he  remoTcd  from  Henri's  mind 
anything  doubtfol  that  by  dianoe  might  haye  lingered  diere  respecting 
Monsieur  Duroc's  intentions. 

^  I  am  giad  Antoinette  is  gone,''  he  said,  ^  fisr  I  aeed  not  now  carry 
lum  up  to  bed.  It  will  save  me  two  jonrneys,  and  be  qnidEer  over.  But 
I  must  not  make  a  mess  in  this  plaee ;  it  coold  not  then  be  concealed 
from  her,  Kke  those  that  hare  gone  before.'' 

He  raised  Henri  up  in  his  chair  to  try  his  weight. 

**  Heavier  than  I  supposed ;  but  that's  owing  to  his  length  of  Emb.  I 
wish  the  miller  were  here  to  help  me.  However,  the  other  half  of  liie 
job  will  be  his.  He  will  still  carry  away  his  sack  full,  and  I  shall  be 
saved  a  toilsome  walk  into  the  forest" 

He  set  the  door  wide  open  and  left  the  Maiofm^  but  only  went  as  fiur  as 
the  passage,  retumiog  directly  with  a  hr^mtU  (a  long  sort  of  bartvw)^ 
which  he  brooght  close  up  to  Henri's  diair.  To  tcansfer  him  from  Aenec 
to  the  iro%ieUe  was  no  easy  ta^,  the  connterfeit  of  ^eep  bong  so  wefl 
preserved ;  but  it  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  Monsieur  Doroc  wheded 
his  guest  away.  He  conveyed  his  burden  the  whole  lengA  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  then  turned  into  a  small  room  on  one  side,  whm  he  sot  down 
die  brauet^    ^  I  must  fetch  a  light,"  he  muttered,  <"  and  get  my  kufe." 

Hitherto  entirely  passive,  it  was  tinw  now  for  Henri  to  prepare  for  die 
impending  struggfe.  Although  there  was  ne  shutter  to  the  single  win- 
dow of  the  room,  it  was  much  too  dark  for  Henri  todtttiagnish  anything 
in  it,  but  he  knew  by  the  amhergiMB  retreating  fbotst^  thai  he  was 
again  alone.  Ignorant  of  the  locidity,  and  fearing  tmit  he  migkt 
stumble  and  &fl  if  he  tried  to  leave  the  place,  the  only  advantage  he 
was  able  to  take  of  Duroc's  absence  was  to  draw  himself  np  into  an 
easier  position  and  throw  his  legs  over  the  side  of  die  knmette,  resting 
his  feet  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  rise  when  he  derired :  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  the  knife  from  his  breast  and  reyersed  it  in  his  grasp, 
eoocealine  die  blade  in  his  sleeve.  He  wmted  longer  dian  he  expected, 
listening  breathlessiy  idl  the  while.  At  length  a  glhnmer  of  Bght  ap- 
peared, and  he  heard  the  aubergkie  returning  along  the  pasnge.  Henri 
eet  his  teedi,  cktched  his  vreapon  convolsivay,  and  moved  one  foot  sdll 
farther  back.  Doroc  re-entered  the  room.  '^Cnrse  the  kntfe!"  he 
growled,  ^  where  can  it  have  gone?  I  left  it  on  thetsble.  Nomatfcar. 
He  is  not  Vkdj  to  wd^e.  I  must  finidi  him  with  my  hands.  I  dnil 
want  bodi,  tbiugh.''  He  pnt  down  the  candle  in  the  window-seat, 
feared  his  wrists,  and  stooping  over  Henri,  untied  his  neck4iandhareiiief 
anddrew  it  from  under  hun.     Strangulation  was  the  death  ha  f 
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Already  his  long  bony  fingers  were  witbin  an  inch  of  bis  yictim's  throat, 
-when  Henri  suddenly  rose.  '*  Malheureux !"  be  exclaimed,  and  struck 
fiercely  with  the  knife  at  the  aubergisU^s  face.  Though  staggered  and 
astonished,  Duroc  involuntarily,  and  with  miKtary  instinct,  raised  his  arm 
and  received  only  a  slight  wound  on  it.  ^'  Ah,  malediction  !"  he  shouted, 
**  tu  jouais  done  un  guet-i-pens  ?  Sacr^  nom  de  Dieu  V*\  And  he  made  a 
dash  at  Henri  to  wrest  the  knife  from  him.  He  seized  him  by  the  wrist 
and  effectually  prevented  him  from  striking  again,  while  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand  he  tried  to  raise  his  own  blouse  and  reach  his  pocket. 
Suspecting  his  object,  Henri  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  both 
their  arms  were  locked.  In  this  attitude  they  stood  for  a  moment, 
glaring  wildly  on  each  o&er,  and  then  with  a  mutual  impulse  they 
closed.  The  strife  was  one  of  life  and  death.  Both  were  strong — 
Henri  was  young  and  active — Duroc's  sinews  were  of  iron,  and  he  had 
the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being  firmer  on  his  feet.  With  arms  inter- 
laced, and  body  close  to  body,  they  writhed  like  serpents  in  each  other's 
folds,  now  here,  now  there,  m  every  part  of  the  room.  Suddenly  they 
eame  m  contact  with  the  brouette;  it  was  unfortunately  behind  Henri; 
t^  atibergUie  saw  this,  and  pressing  him  hard,  the  young  man  fell  back- 
wards over  it,  with  his  foe  above  him.  Duroc  raook  himsdf  off,  and 
getting  oo  has  feet  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  once  more  seaiched 
beaeaSi  Us  blooee.  He  drew  ^Drth  a  pistoL  ^£h  Ineo,  done,"  he 
ctied,  ^fent  que  je  te  finisse  avec  eecif  But  while  he  spoke  a  heavy 
dattenng  was  hcnnd  in  the  passage,  and  at  the  next  moment  Antoinette 
mdied  into  the  room,  followed  l^  two  geadarmes  and  the  wood-eatt« 
Fraa^ots.  Daroc  instinctively  turaed,  and,  petiiaps,as  inslanctiTely  fired. 
Antoiaette  screamed  and  fell :  a  ballet  had  pierced  her  breast :  wtth  her 
atoaeiont  came  her  death.  The  gendarmes  rushed  on  the  anAergitte 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  . 

«  «  «  a  a 

At  "^  Court  of  Aflsiae  held  at  St  Hubert  two  months  later,  Doroe 
was  foand  gaiky  of  tlie  murder  of  his  daughter,  but  under  ezteanating 
cireamttanoes,  tot  it  was  argued  by  his  ooimsel  that  he  had  slaia  her  in 
tbe  attempt  to  shoot  ooe  of  the  officers,  and  not  out  of  revenge.  The 
sitter,  too,  who  had  been  apprehended  on  aoooont  of  words  whidi  fell 
£rom  Duroc,  was  condemned  as  die  a^wiergut^s  accomplice  in  the  sop- 
poeed  murdeis  of  nameroas  traf^Ilers,  for  in  a  cavern  near  the  mill, 
eeneealed  ia  sacks  marked  with  his  name,  were  fbaod  aeven  headless 
skeletons;  as  many  skulk  were  discovered  in  a  cellar  of  the  mwberge^  to 
which  Jeaa  Doroo  afene  had  access. 
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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND  WHO  LOST  AND  WHO  WON  IT. 

fSi  ^le  of  out  ®fDn  ^fme. 

Br  Shirley  Bbooks, 

▲UIBOB  OF   "  JOBS  VIOIJR  ASD 
CHAPTXB  LU. 


That  scowling  apothecary  of  Lynfield  Magna,  Mr.  Mardyn,  in  wbote 
house  Carlyon,  it  may  be  rememWed,  was  originally  introduced  to  the 
priest^  did  his  duty  by  the  latter,  and  Hey  wood  was  promptly  informed 
tnr  il^  medical  spy,  that  Lord  Rookbury  had  again  appeared  at  Aspen 
dourt  And  Mardyn  did  better  service  still ;  for  having  been  delegated 
by  Heywood  to  attend  upon  Lilian  and  her  uncle,  at  tmies  when  Hey- 
wood's  mysterious  engagements  required  that  he  should  be  left  at  libeiijy 
Mardyn,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  and  some  of  the  tact  learned  in  his  pro- 
fesnon,  contrived  to  elicit  from  Lilian  the  hct^  that  Bernard  Canyon 
understood  the  condition  of  the  title  to  the  estate.  This  was  a  great 
point  g^ned,  and  Mardyn,  with  no  loss  of  time^  conveyed  the  intimation 
to  his  patron  and  employer. 

Cyprian  Heywood  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  of  the  earf s 
Tisit,  and  immediately  made  up  his  mind  that  Lord  Rookbury  had  gone 
to  Aspen  Court  in  order  to  effect  a  separate  negotiation  for  himielf, 
before  giving  any  final  answer  to  the  priest's  proposals.  For  this,  Hey- 
wood had  been  quite  prepared.  But  the  other  piece  of  intellisence  caused 
him  a  good  deal  of  meditation.  It  was  not  that  Carlyon  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  facts  of  the  case — for  that  Heywood  thought  a  keen- 
witted man,  with  the  opportunities  Carlyon  possessed  of  access  to  Moles- 
worth's  secrets,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  do ;  but  that  he  shoaM 
have  revealed  Uie  matter  to  Lilian,  betokened  an  endurance  of  confidence 
between  the  young  people,  which  veas  in  no  degree  agreeable  to  Heywood. 

He  determined  to  see  Bernard  Carlyon  at  once,  and  in  his  turn,  there- 
fore, Heywood,  like  the  earl,  would  have  interpolated,  if  he  could,  a 
private  negotiation  of  his  own,  before  meeting  ms  proposed  fellow-ccm- 
spirator.  The  priest  weot  off  to  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies  Office, 
where  he  found  the  youne  secretary  immened  in  the  interesting  detail  of 
one  of  the  worst-managed  of  the  contrivances  for  doing  the  work  of  the 
public  Carlyon,  moreover,  was  at  that  period  of  life  when  one  does  not 
fully  appreciate  the  peril  and  danger  of  finding  fault  with  things  which 
older  men  have  approved,  or  at  least  permitted  ;  and  he  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  framing  a  scheme  for  reorganising  his  department,  in  a  way 
calculated  to  enable  it  to  do  its  business  more  creditably.    As  Heywood 
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introdooed,  his  quick  eye  fell  upon  the  large  sbeet  of  paper  before 
Bernard,  and  hU  first  words  as  he  took  his  seat  were, 

*'  I  hoped  better  things  from  you." 

**  And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed,"  said  Bernard,  laugh* 
ingf ;  *'  for  this  is  anythinc^  but  what  I  like." 

**  A  plan  of  reform — I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Hey  wood.  "  Let  me 
implore  you,  as  an  old  acquiuntance,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  as  a  friend 
of  Lord  Kookbury,  and  by  any  other  title  that  hath  weight  with  you,  to 
put  that  document  into  the  fire." 

*'  I  think  it  most  likely  that  I  shall,"  replied  Bernard.  <<  But  why  the 
expostulation  ?" 

*^  Would  I  willingly  see  a  young  man  ruin  himself  ?  Defend  your 
department,  sir,  don't  improve  it.  Then  you  will  rise,  for  then  your 
superiors  will  see  that  you  are  a  man  to  be  trusted,  which  nobody  ia 
ywho  speaks  the  truth,— don't  you  know  ?" 

"  You  speak  wisely,  as  usual,  Mr.  Heywood.  And  how  is  your  peni- 
tent ?     Do  you  bring  me  news  from  St.  Yitus's  Hospital  ?" 

"  Ah — that  was  where  we  last  met — so  it  was.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  have  not  visited  poor  Chequerbent  lately,  but  he  seemed  likely  to 
go  on  very  well."  Heywood  had,  indeed,  almost  dismissed  Paul  from  his 
recollection  ;  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  the  strong  room,  and  the  con- 
sequent prostration  of  Paul,  having  rendered  him  useless  to  the  priest. 
**  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him  recently  ?" 

*^  I  get  an  occasional  note.  He  is  much  better,  but  has  been  a  great 
deal  shaken  and  weakened  by  the  accident." 

**  Yes,  he  lacks  his  namesake's  qualifications  for  fighting  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus.  But  the  affair  will  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  may  teach 
him  to  think  a  little,  which  some  men  can  do  only  when  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Vertical  thinking  is  the  great  secret  of  life.  But  I  did  not 
come  to  intrude  wise  saws  upon  a  secretary  of  Salvages.  I  wanted  to 
talk  a  little  business.     Can  the  public  spare  me  ten  minutes  ?" 

"Twenty,  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  Uien,  not  to  waste  precious  time,  this  is  a  strange  state  of 
things  between  poor  Mr.  Molesworth  and  the  Wilmslows,.  about  Aspen 
Court." 

"  To  what  do  you  particularly  refer  ?"  said  Bernard,  wondering  what 
form  the  attack  was  now  to  take. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  have  behaved  as  became  Apretix  chevalievy 
and  your  shield  is  spotless.  But  the  matter  is  now  beyond  mysteries  and 
reservations  ;  and  to  be  franker  with  you  than  you  care  to  be  with  me — 
and  you  are  quite  justified  in  your  caution — Miss  Trevelyan  has  felt  it 
her  duty  to  confide  to  her  best  friends  what  you  have  told  her  about  the 
ertate." 

"  And  all  you  know  you  have  learned  from  Miss  Trevelyan  ?"  asked 
.  Bernard,  quietly. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  sidd  Heywood.  "  But  you  know,  of  course, 
through  Lord  Rookbury,  what  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  between 
Mr.  Wilmslow  and  himself,  and  you  do  not  know,  probably,  that  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  those  negotiations." 

"  That  is  news  to  me,  certainly,"  said  Carlyon,  who  did  not  believe  the 
statement.  "  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  between  three  gentlemen  of  such 
character,  evexything  will  be  done  justly  and  honourably." 
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^  Thank  joo,''  said  tbe  priest  **  I  reoognise  ihe  ncmtawm  o£  ymr 
touch  in  the  gentle  obserra^on  that  pkoea  me  in  the  Mune  eatagory  wHk 
the  intellectual  Wilmslow  and  the  virtuous  Rookbofj.  Bat  pass  m  that^ 
ike  rather  that  we  want  to  bring  you  also  into  the  eoofereooes.'* 

"  To  represent  whom  ?" 

"  Miss  Trereljan,  if  j<m  choose.     Now  am  I  frask  enough  ?^ 

<<  Quite,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  marked  ezpiresiion.  ^  B«t  as  I  do  net 
in  the  least  understand  bow  Miss  TreTelyan's  interest  can  be  adraoeed  or 
injured  by  anything  that  either  Wilmslow,  Lord  Rookbory,  yoo,  or  I, 
can  say  or  do,  I  should  like  a  little  more  expfatnatioii.'' 

*'  You  talk,  Carlyon,  as  if  you  believed  that  the  position  of  tho  title  to 
the  estates  was  still  a  secret  horn  everybody." 

<^  I  never  heard  that  there  jtras  any  secret  in  tbe  matter,"  aaid  Bemeid, 
rather  unhesitatingly,  all  things  conndered.  *'  There  are  very  £ew  sosieti 
in  these  days.'' 

^  Well  tnen,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon,  let  me  teU  yam  tint  dure  was  one 
here,  which  has  been  kept  very  welt  but  which  it  has  bees  no  longer  neoee- 
sary  to  keep.  Lord  Rookbury  went  over  to  Aspeo  Coort  yesterday  to 
see  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  I  have  this  numiing  a  letter  appising  me  of  what 
oocuired. 

Carlyon's  hand  shook  a  little  with  impatience,  and  his  eye  brightened. 
He  felt  that  Heywood  was  deceiving  him,  and  he  evinced  m(»e  eagemea 
to  convict  the  priest  than  a  diplomatist  ought  to  have  exhibited.  Hey- 
wood, however,  for  want  of  a  single  f&ct,  failed  to  f^aee  Bemard'a  ejunte- 
ment  to  the  rieht  account. 

^*  Lord  Rookbury  went  over — ah!  But  I  assure  yov,  Mr.  Heywood, 
diat  he  could  have  learned  nothing  from  Wilmslow.'' 

^  And  I  assiure  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Heywood,  misiBterpreting  the 
reply,  ^*  that  Wilnulow  showed  mat  he  had  not  been  kept  in  the  dnk  to 
the  extent  some  people  imagined." 

*'  You  really  gather  this  from  your  letter?"  said  Beraard,  thoughtfully. 

^'  Yes,**  said  Heywood.  ^'  ^d  I  must  add,"  he  said,  designing  to 
complete  the  business,  ^'  that  everybody  is  sensible  of  the  way  in  which 
you  have,  under  all  circumstances,  preserved  the  secret,  except  in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  you  would  have  secrets.  Yov 
must  not  be  angry  with  Lilian,  for  Wilmslow's  explanstioB  was  given  in- 
dependently of  hers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carlyon,  as  if  displeased,  <Uhat  may  be  sow  Still,"  he 
added,  in  a  more  satbfied  manner,  '*  if  Wilmslow  had  the  honoer  to  ab- 
stain from  making  any  such  explanation  until  so  lately  as  yesterday ^ 

"  And  that  he  did,"  said  the  priest,  rather  venturously. 

**  In  that  case,"  said  Carlyon,  **  I  io  not  so  much  care.'* 

**  I  repeat  to  you  that  you  need  not  care  at  all,"  said  Heywood,  who 
deemed  that  his  bold  play  was  winning. 

''  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  do  care  at  all,"  replied  Bernard,  cheerfully. 
^  Because  I  also  received  a  letter  this  morning ;  it  was  from  Mr.  Wilm- 
slow, and  announces  his  escape  to  France  some  days  ago.  So  that  yov 
see,  my  dear  Mr.  He3rwood,  that  if  he  kept  his  inibrmation  to  himself 

until  Lord  Rookbnry's  vint  to  Aspen  Court  yesterday ^    He  paused 

for  a  moment,  and  added,  forgivingly,  '<  But  I  quite  agree  with  yoe,  that 
it  wiU  not  do  to  tell  the  truth  in  tms  worid." 
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<'  Yoa  are  tellia^  it^  I  feel,"  said  Heywood,  witk  a  strong  e£foit  to 
control  his  anger,  not  with  Carljon,  but  with  kdmselE 

*^  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  Bernard,  handing  it  to  him.  **  He  begs  ihat 
it  may  be  confidential,  but  it  is  safe  with  you,  now  that  you  are  in  the 
negotiations  on  his  affairs." 

The  priest  recei?ed  both  the  letter  and  the  speech  ia  nlenoey  and 
gl*nced  orer  the  fermer. 

"  He  wants  money,"  said  Heywood,  after  reading  the  ktter.  <*  And 
yog  are  to  prc^tiate— 4m>w  the  man  spells — ^your  fitiead  Mr.  Molesworth. 
Mayo  yon  done  so  ?" 

'^  In  othw  words,  have  I  seen  Mr.  Molesworth  to-day  ?"  sud  Carlyon, 
meaningly.     "  No,  I  intended  to  call  this  afternoon." 

*^  Well,  you  have  shown  me  your  letter*  I  will  not  he  less  liberal. 
Here  is  mine,  from  whidi  you  will  see  that  when  I  said  that  Lord  Rook- 
bury  went  over  to  Aspen  Court  yesterday  to  see  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  that 
I  had  a  letter  apprising  me  of  what  occurred,  I  stated  what  was  true." 

^'  LoyalmejU—nan^  mats  Zoyahmeni,^*  said  Bernard,  smiling,  as  he 
took  the  letter.  ^'  Mardyke ;  ia  that  one  of  Lord  Bookbury's  aliases  f 
Oh,  I  see.  Yes»  you  are  informed  that  the  earl  went  to  Aspen  Courts 
where  he  certainly  did  not  find  its  master.  Am  I  to  read  on — ^yes  ? — 
more  mysteries.  '  It  is  certain,' "  he  read,  '^  *  that  Fios  is  in  full  possession 
of  all  facts  from  Leo.*    Who,  may  one  ask,  is  Z^o  f  and  who  is  Flos  f* 

'<  I  am  revealing  my  friend's  hieroglyphics,  but  it  does  not  matter. 
Mardyke  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  managers^  and  likes  the  for- 
malitiea  of  mystie  despatches.  Li  Leo  you  will  find  a  translation  of  the 
last  in^llables  of  your  own  name ;  in  Flos  a  more  delicate  allusion  to  Lilian." 

''  I  see,"  iaaid  Carlyon,  g^vely.  ''  We  are  honoured  by  the  amount 
of  interest  taken  in  our  i^airs.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  assure  yon,"  he  added, 
zetumtng  the  letter  (which  contained  a  few  more  lines  in  which  the 
writer  took  sufficient  credit  for  having  induced  Miss  Trevelyan  to  say  so 
much,  and  expressed  his  hope  to  learn  more)^  '*  that  Mr.  Mardyke's  dis- 
covery may  be  classed  with  the  revelation  from  Mr.  Wilmslow  ? 

<*  No,  of  no  use,"  returned  the  priest     *'  I  know  Mardyke^"  he  added. 

"  Verjr  well,"  said  Bernard.     "  Then  pray  accept,  as  a  present,  any 
information  which  he  may  extort,  as  from  me,  through  Miss  Trevelyan. 
For  though  you  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  she  had  felt  it  her  duty 
to  be  coofidi^tial,  I  find  do  evidence  of  it  in  this  Flos  and  Leo  rubbish, 
he  said,  with  some  little  contempt  in  his  tone. 

"  Do  not  lose  your  temper,  my  son,"  said  Heywood,  who,  though 
galled  at  the  manner  of  the  young  man,  strove  to  preserve  the  superiority 
he  claimed  for  himself.  ^  It  may  be  a  very  sad  thing  that  those  who  are 
diarged  with  the  euardianship  of  Miss  Trevelyan  should  use  every 
method  to  promote  her  interests,  even  though  a  secretary  of  Salvages  and 
Contingencies  condescends  to  intermeddle  with  them ;  but  I  fear  that 
even  his  displeasure  will  hardly  induce  us  to  resign  our  duty." 

'^  And  would  it  be  too  mucn  to  ask,"  said  Bernard  (who  experienced 
a  sort  of  lover's  triumph  at  the  humiliation  of  the  man  whose  intimacy 
widi  Lilian  never  greatly  delighted  Carlyon),  <<  what  object  Miss  Tre- 
velyan's  invaluable  guardians  proposed  by  the  present  interview,  or  how 
her  interests  are  promoted  by  juggling  and  lying  ?     I  have  spared  the 
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word  before — ^you  may  remember,  Mr.  Hey  wood— when  dmOar  provoca* 
tioD  was  given  me  to  use  it** 

Priest  though  he  was,  the  flush  of  ra^  set  Heywood*8  ample  forehead 
in  a  flame,  but  he  was  too  true  to  his  mission  to  let  the  fire  descend  to  hi» 
tongue. 

'<  Insult  to  me  is  very  safe,**  sud  he,  calmly.  ''Nay,  let  me  be  just,* 
he  added,  for  Bernard,  to  whom  the  same  thought  had  occurred,  was 
going  to  speak ;  "  I  know,  that  had  I  been  an  Irish  colonel  of  dragoons 
you  would  have  said  the  same  thing,  and  Miss  Trevelyan's  friends  have  a 
right  to  speak  of  your  courage.  I  admit  the  provocation — you  shall  never 
again  experience  at  my  hands  anything  of  we  kind.  I  l>elieve  you  feel 
that  we  are  enemies.** 

<<  I  feel,"  said  Bernard,  proudly,  "  that  you  stand  in  my  way,  and  op- 
pose, with  all  your  might,  the  wish  nearest  my  heart  I  have^  hitherto, 
been  content  with  simply  fighting  my  own  battle.  You  cannot  aay  that 
I  have  manifested  any  enmity  towards  yourself.** 

A  strange  feeling  came  upon  Hey  wood.  Carlyon's  tone  of  self-reliance 
and  of  assured  ultimate  triumph  struck  a  certain  chill  upon  the  proud 
man's  heart ;  and  in  struggling  to  shake  o£P  that  sensation,  Heywood 
roused  himself  into  another  phase  of  that  mood  of  antagonism  wluch  was 
the  key  to  his  character. 

'  "  Fighting  your  own  battle  !**  said  Heywood.  **  You  still  ding  to  the 
melodramas  of  your  youth.  Why  not  add  that  you  still  wave  your  own 
glittering  standard,  and  shout  your  own  undaunted  war-cry  ?  I  have 
more  than  once  had  to  remind  you  of  your  antecedents,  Mr.  Secretaij. 
You  came  to  Aspen  Court  as  a  sort  of  man-in-possession.  While  thm 
you  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  a  whimsical  earl,  who  took  a  liking  to 
you,  and  got  you  mto  a  situation.  Your  next  master  was  persecuted  by 
a  woman,  to  whom  you  rendered  such  assistance,  that  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  you,  he  made  you  a  clerk  to  the  public,  and  here  you  are.  And  this 
you  call  fighting  your  own  battles  1'*    And  he  laughed  an  angiy  laugh. 

The  anger  in  the  laugh  comforted  Bernard,  who  had  perhaps  winc^  a 
Httle  under  the  coarse  mode  in  which  his  rise  had  been  traced. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  end  this  interview,**  said  he.  ''  You  asked  for 
ten  minutes,  and  I  gave  you  twenty — a  good  many  more  have  been 
wasted.** 

The  priest  laughed  again,  as  if  reverting  to  his  taunts.  Carlyon  could 
not  restrain  himself. 

'^  I  will  not,  twice,  give  your  statements  the  name  they  deserve,**  he 
said,  ''  or,  indeed,  say  anythmg  to  wound  you,  for,  if  I  do  not  mistake  in 
a  guess  which  I  have  made,  you  are  to  be  pitied— deeply  pitied.** 

The  magnificent  eyes  of  Cyprian  Heywood  grew  perfectly  lurid, 
and  his  eyes  whitened  as  he  received  this  answer.  But  he  only  laid  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  table  and  leaned  towards  Carlyon,  as  if  to  receive^ 
full  front,  the  next  volley. 

*'  You  are  the  victim  to  a  hopeless  passion,  which  would  entitle  yon  to 
respectful  sympathy,  did  you  not,  in  sheer  malice,  seek  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  yourself.  But  this  being 
your  course,  one  has  but  to  be  thankful  that  you  are  harmless  alike  as  a 
rival  and  as  an  enemy.** 

Bemard*8  courage  might  have  been  of  no  common  order,  and  yet  have 
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quailed  before  the  look  of  intense  wrath  and  hate  which  confronted  him. 
He  met  the  look  steadily^  however,  and  then  turned  to  open  a  letter  of 
business,  not  without  an  indefinite  idea  that  he  might,  in  another  mo- 
ment, be  engaged  in  a  physical  grapple  with  the  stalwart  priest.  But 
the  latter  did  not  rush  upon  him.     He  rose,  and  said : 

^*  I  promised  you  that  you  should  henceforth  hear  nothing  but  truth 
from  me.  What  I  told  you  about  yourself  gave  you  much  displeasure. 
Yet  I  must  tell  you  more.     Lilian  Treveiyan  shall  never  be  your  wife." 

^'  She  shall,''  returned  Carlyon  in  his  turn,  excited  beyond  self-control ; 
*'  she  shall,  as  assuredly,  miserable  priest,  as  that  a  woman's  love  is  no 
prize  for  such  as  you.  Have  you  another  trick,  another  wretched  device 
for  hindering  what  is  inevitable  ?  If  so,  try  it  once  more,  and  be  once 
more  baflSed." 

**  Carlyon,  I  hate  you,"  said  the  priest,  preparing  to  retire,  **  and  my 
hatred  is  ^tal." 

^  Who  talks  in  melodrama  now  ?"  said  Bernard.  "  Your  hatred  is  as 
harmless  as — your  love." 

<<  You  have  seen  neither  yet,*'  said  Hey  wood,  in  a  low,  menacing  tone. . 
*^  But  as  you  have  chosen  to  read  out  the  devil's  book,  beware  of  the 
£end  you  raise." 

'<  £xie  Zamiel,  in  a  flash  of  fire,"  said  Bernard.  The  priest  caught 
the  words,  but  replied  only  with  a  menacing  gesture,  as  he  left  the  room. 
I  am  only  one  of  the  public,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  paid  servants 
ought  to  spend  our  time  in  going  through  scenes  like  these ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies  Office  will  undergo  a  thorough 
reform,  especially  as  my  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  is  no  longer  there. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 
Lilian's  fibst  lover. 

The  riddle  had  been  read  somewhat  roughly  for  Heywood,  though  cer- 
tainly he  had  invited  the  plsunest  speaking  on  the  part  of  Carlyon.  And 
it  had  been  read  rightly.  Heywood's  admiration  of  the  beautiful  Lilian 
Treveiyan  had  gradually,  but  rapidly,  developed  into  a  passion,  which, 
while  ne  felt  it  to  be  sumless  and  hopeless,  he  had  not  the  power,  perhaps 
not  the  will,  to  extinguish.  Originally  becoming  acquainted  with  him 
under  circumstances  which  at  once  established  the  intimacy  of  ward  and 
guardian,  Lilian  had  unconsciously  admitted  Heywood  to  an  earlier  know- 
ledge of  the  beauty  of  her  frank  and  gentle  nature  than  even  a  favoured 
lover  might  have  gained.  The  spell  was  irresistible.  The  sensitive  and  fas- 
tidious priest  saw,  or  believed  that  he  saw,  in  the  graceful,  open-hearted 
girl  the  being  who,  had  they  met  when  he  was  free,  would  have  given  a 
purpose  to  his  life,  and  once  more  he  found  himself  at  enmity  with  the 
world,  with  systems,  and  with  destiny.  It  may  be  that  he  deceived  him- 
self as  to  the  eflPect  which  an  earlier  knowledge  of  such  a  person  as  Ldian 
Treveiyan  would  have  worked  :  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  many  men, 
whose  conjugal  fate  has  been  settled  for  them,  are  held — especially  by 
their  wives— to  delude  themselves.  But  of  the  firm  grasp  which  Hey- 
wood's regard  for  Lilian  took,  and  mwntained  upon  his  heart,  there  could 
be  no  doAt.     Of  the  nature  of  his  affection  for  her  he  could  hardly  have 
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mmon  aay  account.  Th«r0  were  times,  indaedv  eafediJly  ufaMi  ka  had 
lust  mingled  in  the  world,  had  seen  success  the  reward  of  holdnesB,  aod 
life's  pmes  fall  to  those  who  had  courage  to  daim  them>  that  h»  would 
resolve  upon  some  hal£-romantic  scheme  for  the  future.  What  wild 
visions  he  might  at  these  times  entertain  of  renounding  hie  yow8»  and 
seeking,  with  Lilian,  his  fortune  in  some  distant  land,  it  maitofB  little. 
With  thought  and  solitude  came  back  the  old  spirit,  and  he  found  himeelf 
again  lingering  near  the  beautiful  girl — felt  himself  as  ever  subject  to  the 
witchery  of  her  loveliness^  of  her  voices  of  her  gentleness  ;  but  all  plans 
and  purposes  fieuied  away  in  her  presence,  and  he  wae  ooaiteBt  to^  dream 
away  his  hours  in  half-reserved,  half-repining  adoration. 

These  relations  endured  long ;  and  while  Lilian  pasaed  firoBi  firagile 
girlhood  into  the  fuller  beauty  of  a  woman,  the  priest  watched  her  pr&> 
gress  With  a  restless  and  self-tormenting  interest.  Aa  the  charms  of  her 
n>rm  and  of  her  mind  developed,  Hey  wood  became  less  and  lees  happy  in 
their  contemplation.  It  needed  no  presentiment  to  warn  lum  that  every 
day  which  added  to  her  attractions  brought  nearer  the  time  when  un- 
fettered admirers  would  join  him  in  his  idolatry.  He  had  owned  to  a 
secret,  selfish  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that  the  unsncoessful  issue  of  tiie 
struggle  for  Aspen  Court  might  diminish  the  number  of  sueh  candidatea 
for  the  hand  of  the  unportioned  heiress ;  and  tiien  this  scanty  conecJation 
was  wrested  from  him  by  the  recollection,  that  while  a  few  only  might 
aspire  to  tiie  heiress  of  Aspeuj  a  beautiful  girl,  undowered^  finds  many 
suitors  who  approach  her  on  even  terms.  The  ezolnsiveness  of  the 
higher  class  of  Catholic  families,  in  England,  limited  the  einde  in  whidi 
the  Trevelyans  moved ;  but  before  the  adverse  deoision  of  tha  law,,  there 
had  not  been  wanting  overtures  for  alliance— overtures  made,  not  in 
vulgar  match-making  style,  but  after  the  custom  of  that  dignified  class, 
and  with  the  graceful  and  measured  i^roach  which  might  befit  courtiy 
negotiation.  This,  indeed,  favoured  Hey  wood ;  for,  as  the  director  to 
the  littie  family,  his  power  was  absolute ;  and  though  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  was  but  consulting  the  intesest  of  his 
ward,  he  contrived,  vnth  private  satisfaction  to  himself,  to  cause  the 
rejection  of  more  than  one  proposal  which  might  well  have  been  enter- 
tained. Lilian's  heart  having  been  unscathed,  she  not  only  bone  her 
friend  no  ill-will  for  thus  standing  between  herself  and  an  alliance^  bat 
even  felt  thankful  to  him  for  relieving  her  frt>m  the  necessity  of  ita  con- 
sideration ;  and  never  were  the  relations  between  Hey  wood  and  Lilian 
more  cordial  than  after  his  apprising  her  that  any  aoch  propesitionL  was 
withdrawn.  The  cheerful  archness  of  her  manner,  upon  such  ooeauons, 
and  the  merry  glances  with  which  she  intimated  her  approbation  of  what 
he  had  done,  produced  a  mingled  sensation  of  sel6>reproach  and  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  hope,  in  the  bosom  of  Hey  wood.  But  tiiis  state  of 
thinfi;8  c'oul^  not  last 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  having  altered,  Hey  wood  had  a  dififerent 
game  to  play.  During  the  residence  of  Lilian  and  her  uncle  in  Mr.  Mar- 
dyke's  house  at  Lynfield,  several  acquaintances  were  formed,  and  a  mar- 
riage for  Lilian  could  haiw  been  easily,  and  not  disadvantageously> 
arranged.  But  Cyprian  Hey  wood,  with  his  sensitiveness  perhaps  a  litUe 
aroused  to  irritation  by  the  change  of  circumstances^  had  so  litUe  heeita- 
tion  in.  exerting  his  powers  of  saroasm  and  satire  upoa  all  new  comers 
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whom  he  suspeoied  of  harbouring  matrimonial  Tiewfl^  that  they  speodily 
abandoned  a  field  where  the  fi|^  wa»  alL  up4ull«  Marvellou^y  little 
chanee  had  the  amiable  efforts  of  a  commen-place  jowag  f|;entlemaa»  to 
render  hims^  i^preeaUe  to  Lilian.  Treyelyai^  while  the  rekntlefa  priest 
sat  in  the  same  room.  The  pretender's  maital  reaonroes  were  overhauled 
with  the  least  possible  oeremony,  hie  gentle  wittioisms  were  martyred, 
and  his  gentler  complimente  victimisedy  and,  in  short,  the  situation  was 
made  so  especially  disagreeable  to  hinv  duift  he  had  rarely  the  oourtge  to 
essay  it  again«  Hey  wood  w^  almost  rude — had  he  not  been  a  olergy- 
man,'his  eonduct  would  have  been  quite  sude;  but  he  droye  away  the 
suitors,  and  oared  nothing  &r  conventionalities.  Benutfd  Carlyon  never 
knew  the  d^t  he  owed  to  the  priest* 

The  poor  white  unele,  Eustace,  was,  as  we  have*  seen,  in  no  condition  to 
understand  the  conduct  of  Hey  wood.  The  steieken,  shatteeed  man,  had 
little  thought  but  fbr  ihe  penances  and  prayers-  in  whicL  his  diseased 
mind  found  occupation,  if  not  repose.  Even  when  in  the  possession  of 
his  limited  faculties^  he  would,  howeves^  have  seen  little  more  than  he 
saw  while  thus  prostrated  and  feebly  for  his  intellect,,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  had  served  himi  but  grudgingly.  Hey  wood's  ascendancy  over 
bun  was  now  absohiie,  and  he  woidd  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  bis-  friend*  That  Lilian  should  not  be  aware 
that  the  priest  regarded  her  with  warm*  affection,  waS)  of  course,  impos- 
sible, and  equally  so^  that  ai  nature  like  hers  should  not  repay  sueh  afiPec- 
tion  with  diildlike  trust  and  womanlike  gratitude;  But  no  key  had 
as  yet  been  fnnxiahed  to  her  wherewithi  she  could,  unloek  any  deeper 
mystery. 

Then,  as  we  have  seen,  oame^  the  hour  and^  the  man,*— the  reseue  £rom 
the  robberB,  and  the  love  of  Bernard  Carlyon.. 

Cyprian  Hey  wood  never  deceived  himself  as  to -the  position  of  affairs. 
He  Imew,  even  earlier  than  Lilian  herself  that  she  had  g^ven  away  her 
heart.  Bb  speedily  apfffeeiated  Bernard  Carlyon,  and  though  unable  to 
restrain  his  own  antagonistic  temper,  or  to  <»irh  his  violenoe  of  satire  and 
sarcaraa,  he  &lt  at  once  that  these  weapons^  were  idle  as  against  the  new 
«iemy.  Something  mere  than  words-  was  wanted  in  the  kiUe  with  Ber- 
nard. And  the  priest  had  tried  moie.  Seeking  artfully  to  lower  Carlyon 
in  his  own  esteem,  and  to  disoourage  him  from  the  attempt  to  win  Lilian, 
Hey  wood,. 00  the  other  hand,  h^  out  hopes  of  the  priie,  to  be  obtained 
by  means  which  would,  compromise  and  ruiu'  his  rivall  Baffled — ^less  by 
Bonard'e  intellect,  than  by  the  instinct  supplied  to  him. by  an  earnest  and 
honourable  love — he-  set'  himself-  upon  Ciuclyon'a  tcaoes)  and  was  more 
fortunate.  The  repute  of  few  men,  whose  private  lives  are  watched' by  a 
vigilant  and  unscmpuleus  «aemy,  and  whose* doings  are  explained  by  the 
glossary  of  his  malice,  will  not  tarnish,  under  si^.  exposure.  Bernard 
was  ambitious  and  proud,  of  hissueeess^  and  his  pursuits  frequently  placed 
him  in  paths,  wh^  either  a  very  high,  principle,  or  a  very  cold  nature, 
can  alone  enable  a  man  to  walk,  quite  uprightly.  He  was- also  guilty 
of  the  one  offoaee,  whieh.(lilie  thati  of  intoxieataon,  in  the  celebrated 
Eastern  story)  lead»  to  so  many  more — he-wai^pfift^.  H^wood's  vigi« 
knee  was  not  entirely  unrewardedi 

But  time  nas8ed,.and  pressed.  Bernard  Cariyon,  deqnte^all  obstacles, 
wasimaking  his  wayw    He.  had  proepessd  in^offi^iai  life^.and  had  ah-eady 
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attained  an  enviable  position.  And  having  made  friends,  he  had  also 
achieved  the  more  difficult  task  of  keepmg  them,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  received  service  at  their  hands.  His  situation  entitled  him,  without 
indiscretion,  to  ask  the  hand  of  Lilian,  and  the  priest  was  well  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  asked  in  vain.  One  desperate  effort,  made  hj  Hey- 
wood  in  a  moment  of  unusual  determination,  has  been  recorded.  It  was 
when  stung  by  a  complication  of  annoyances,  angry  with  Carlyon  for  his 
worldly  success,  envious  even  that  he  should  have  gained  the  stage  laurels, 
and  especially  incensed  at  the  pleasure  Lilian  could  not  conceal  at  reading 
(as,  despite  Heywood*s  precautions,  she  incessantly  did)  of  the  onward 
and  upward  progress  of  her  lover;  the  priest,  with  no  great  tact,  for  he 
was  fearfully  in  earnest,  sought,  by  revealing  to  Lilian  IVevelyan  certain 
passages  in  Bernard's  life,  to  crush  her  faith  in  him,  and  to  wound  her 
womanly  pride.  How,  but  for  his  over-zeal,  he  might  have  injured  Ber- 
nard's chances,  we  need  not  consider.  By  infi^niously  coupling  what  had 
come  under  Lilian's  notice  at  the  theatre  and  elsewhere,  with  statements 
of  his  own  as  to  Bernard's  worthlessness,  he  did  succeed  in  alarming  and 
grieving  the  loving  girl.  But  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
woman's  heart,  innocence,  unkowingly,  preserved  love  from  harm.  The 
purity  of  Lilian's  mind,  utterly  untaught  in  worldliness,  refused  to  accept 
or  to  comprehend  the  worst  phase  in  which  Heywood  sought  to  picture 
the  conduct  of  Bernard.  The  malice  of  the  priest  would  have  done  much, 
but  his  love  for  Lilian  partook  so  much  of  veneration,  that  not  even  his 
hate  for  Carlyon  could  lead  him  to  dare  an  outrage  to  her  modest  nature; 
and  it  was  with  a  species  of  despair  that  he  saw  his  tactics  fculing,  and  his 
charges,  as  understood  by  Lilian,  melting  away  into  nothing  more  than 
what  a  loving  woman  must  feel,  and  a  proud  woman  may  pardon.  Here, 
again,  Bernard  was  better  helped  than  he  deserved  to  be,  and  so  we  all  are 
where  women  are  concerned. 

Then  Heywood,  suddenly  abandoning  his  orie;inal  scheme  of  breaking 
the  link  between  Lilian  and  Carlyon  by  establishing  the  unworthiness  of 
the  latter,  took  a  higher  ground,  and  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Lilian's 
affection  for  himself  and  confidence  in  his  wisdom.  In  tones  of  gravity 
and  intensity  which  he  was  little  accustomed  to  use,  he  implored  her  to 
refuse  her  hand  to  Carlyon.  He  ureed  the  barriers  of  their  different 
religions ;  and  in  answer  to  the  tearfiil  pleading  of  the  poor  girl,  that 
Bernard  had  promised  to  conform  to  her  fiuth,  the  priest,  drew  a  sad 
and  not  an  untruthful  picture  of  the  kind  of  religion  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  apostatized  at  the  bidding  of  passion.  Lastiy,  ne  re- 
minded her  of  a  certain  curse,  to  which  once  before,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, he  alluded ;  he  had  extorted  it,  one  night,  in  a  moment  of  insane 
excitement,  from  the  trembling  Eustace  Trevelyan,  and  it  was  launched 
against  any  interdicted  marriage,  and  he  solemnly,  almost  menacingly, 
demanded  whether,  for  the  sake  of  an  unworthy  worldly  liking,  she  would 
expose  herself  to  the  anger  of  the  Church  and  of  her  God. 

Was  it  strange,  that,  educated  as  Lilian  had  been  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  but  one  religion,  that  of  her  fathers — agitated  by  thoughts 
which,  though  fiur  short  of  what  Heywood  had  designed,  wounded  and 
hurt  her — and  appalled  by  the  imposmg  manner  of  Heywood,  to  ythom 
his  own  excitement  lent  dignity,  and  whose  tones  spoke  of  the  most  awful 
of  human  terrors — the  gentle  Lilian  Trevelyan  should  have  turned  horn 
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him  in  an  agony  of  tears^  and,  dropping  wildly  before  a  consecrated 
image  that  was  at  hand,  have  implored  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
bury  her  sorrows  in  a  convent  ? 

Heywood  had  gained  much,  and  ere  long,  Lilian  was  brought  up  to 
London  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  to  remain  at  Lily  Nook  until  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  her  reception  into  a  religious 
establismnent  of  the  highest  kind,  whose  titled  superior  was  not  unrea- 
sonably rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  adding  so  choice  a  flower  to  the 
garden  of  Heaven.  It  was  on  her  way  to  London  that  the  carriages  in 
which  Lilian  and  Bernard  were  travelling,  passed,  and  the  future  nun  met 
her  lover's  glance  without  a  smile.  He,  could  he  have  desired  revenge, 
would  have  had  it  in  beholdiug  the  agitation  which  astonished  Mardyke, 
thenceforth,  and  until  their  journey  ended. 

But  there  is  a  homely  saying,  that  a  game  is  not  won  until  it  is  lost. 
It  was  still  Carlyon's  turn  to  play,  and  the  scene  at  Lily  Nook  ensued. 
The  priestly  cobwebs,  so  ingeniously  spun,  were  all  brushed  away  by 
the  lover's  hand,  and  into  two  little  words^ — T^-ust  me — was  condensed 
the  whole  history  of  Hey  wood's  overthrow. 

From  that  time  Lilian's  character  assumed  a  new  aspect.  She  became 
silent,  almost  reserved,  though  always  gentle,  but  she  manifested  a  firm- 
ness previously  unknown  to  her.  She  signified  to  Mr.  Heywood,  and  to 
the  superior  of  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Heartsease,  that  she  had  recon- 
sidered her  wish  to  enter  that  establishment,  and  would  defer  doing  so  for 
a  year.  No  expostulations,  entreaties,  or  threats  (for  Heywood's  temper 
more  than  once  broke  bounds,  and  even  the  scowling  Mardyke  presumed 
to  offer  counsel  in  no  becoming  tone),  could  sway  her  from  her  purpose. 
Cyprian  was  in  despair.  In  a  moment  of  anger,  for  which  he  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  stricken  with  remorse,  he  signified  his  desire  that 
Eustace  and  his  niece  should  not  remain  at  Lily  Nook ;  and  though 
Heywood  contrived  to  steel  himself  against  the  mild  look  with  which  Miss 
Trevelyan  immediately  assented  to  wishes  he  had  a  right  to  express,  he 
retracted  and  apologised  in  a  letter  of  penitence,  which  brought  a  kind 
reply,  but  Lilian  and  her  uncle  departed.     They  returned  to  Lynfield. 

You  have,  perhaps,  given  Carlyon  credit  for  discovering  He3rwood'8 
secret  ?  It  was  Lilian,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  her  lover.  Something — 
it  was  a  trifle,  no  doubt — had  betrayed  the  truth  to  her,  and  in  an  instant 
the  history  of  past  years  shone  out  with  a  strange,  unwelcome  lustre. 
The  key  to  the  mystery  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  passed  it  to  Bernard 
Carlyon. 

And  thus  the  interview  at  the  Government  office  came  to  conclude  as 
we  have  seen,  and  thus  the  riddle  to  be  read. 
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THE  STEPPE. 


AccoBBiKG  to  all  militarj  and  |>olitioal  probabilities,  the  Allias  wiU 
have  to  form  an  intiniate  aoquaintance  with  .a  region  which,  phjnically 
speaking,  constitutes  by  far  the  inost  remarkable  and  most  characleristic 
feature  of  Southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea— ihe  Steppe.  J^or  ace  the 
vast  plains  so  designated,  in  their  almost  boundless  moni^nj — ^ftbeir 
various  aspects  at  different  seasons,  atxme  time  clothed  with  a  deqp  sdow- 
white  jnantle,.at  another  sparkliug  with  flowering  {plants,  and  at  another 
again  parched  up  like  a  Mesopotamian  wilderness — ^veid  of  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  incidents  that  influence  the  mind  deeply. 
Their  very  luiture  and  origin  implicate  geological  phenomena  of  a  very 
striking  xihavacter,  their  soil  presents  great  peculiarities,  .and  the  v^peta- 
tion  that  covers  it  is  also  alike  prolific  and  exclusive.  The  meteorological 
phenomena  characteristic  of  these  vast  expanses  are  not  less  curious,  and 
the  same  great  plains  have  their  own. animal  creations,  as  they  have  dlao 
their  own  nomadic  tribes — nfKanderers  .over  the  wilderness  rather  than 
dwellers  thereon — Tsigans,  or  gipsies,  in  their  |»avosks,  Tartars  in  ibw 
aouls,  and  JSalmucks  in  their  kibitkas.  Then,  agab,  we  have  little 
colonies  of  industrious  agriculturists,  .and  the  sheep  and  cattle-folds  of  a 
permanent  pastoral  people.  And  last,  and  not  least,  we  have  the  innume- 
rable JCurgans  or  tumuli,  relics  of  races  long  .gone  hy^  as  we  have  also 
the  Satzas — mysterious  tombs  of  the  Kalmucks— in  which  the  practices 
■of  antiquity  are  upheld  in  the  present  day. 

In  the  north  of  £.ussia  the  configuration  of  the  soil  varies  a  ..great  deal, 
and  much  of  it  is  naturally  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  produce! 
immense  forests.;  but  in  the  south  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  is 
comparatively  Jevel  and  woodless.  The  Steppes,  indeed,  comprise  one- 
fifth  of  .the  whole  Bussian  Elmpire  in  Europe,  as  they  Jiko  embrace  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  They  occupy  all  the  country 
between  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga — the  Crimea,  the  Sea  of 
Aaof^  iindthe  Caspian — the  Budshak,  or  Steppe  of  Bessarabia,  the  N^gai 
Steppe,  the  Taurian  Steppe,  the  ILuban  Steppe  in  ithe  country  of  the 
Tchemomoska  Cossacks,  and  the  Steppe  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  last- 
mentioned  correspond  to  the  '*  Fields  of  Haihat"  of  Oriental^eogcipherfl, 
and  which  were  so  long  the  patrimony  of  the  Tartar  tribes. 

6EQL0GX. 

Some  writers  have  divided  -the  Steppes  into  '^eiemal  Steppes"  and 
« accidental  Steppes,"  the  first  being  those  where  the  layer  of  soil  is  so 
thin  that  they  never  can  be  cultivated,  and  trees  will  never  be  able  to 
grow ;  while  the  others  are  highly  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  some 
remains  of  ancient  forests  are  found  in  the  low  valleys.  The  distinction 
is  important  in  an  agricultural  and  economic  point  of  view,  and  it  is  also 
founded  upon  peculiarities  both  in  geognostic  formation  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  but  these  are  too  numerous  and  too  marked  to  permit  of  so 
superficial  a  classification  being  satisfactoiy  to  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  character  of  the  different  k^ids  of  Steppe. 
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HaxtbttOMa  Ascribes  the  ^Step^  as  beloogmg  to  fire  diffnent  okuneBy 
aeeoidiDg  io  ttfae  (wifcymmt  fsroMtiODS : 

1.  The  Steppes  upon  the  tertiary  or  eupn^ofetaceoM  ibraitttion,  aod 
which  pusdomiBato  in  *Be0Barabiay  £addia,  and  a^mall  part  of  die  govem- 
ment  of  Kherson. 

2.  The  Btiqppesiiipoii  libe  diaSc,  and  wbioh  emhraoe  the  governments 
of  Kharko^  Woroneje,  Taoibof,  a  part  of  the  oonntry  of  the  Cossaoks  of 
the  Don,  aadiihe  govenimentcf  idanrtof. 

•8.  The  Steppes  whidi  'cover  a  granitic  basis,  asio  the  instanoe  of  what 
is  considered  to  he  a  spor-of  *dM  Caspathiaals,  eoEtendbg  along  the  fibck 
Sea  and  die  ^ea  of  Azof. 

4.  The  fiteppes  of  illuvial  dspodt^  which  -extend  to  the  south-east 
along'tfae  filufatoi  and  the  Tsvdc,  at  die  foot  of  the  nordiem  slopes  of 
tiie  Caucasus. 

6.  The  Steppes  widi  a  saline  soil,  which  eatend  to. die^east  as  iar  as 
the  river  Jaik,  on  ^Indi  is  situated  Orenburg,  and  'which  runs  into  the 
Caspian  'Sea  on  the  -north. 

We  have,  then,  taking  the  liberty  to  modify  the  aRaogement  while  we 
adopt  the 'basis  of  fiaztfaausen'e  claaBifioation,  the  granitic  Steppes,  the 
dialk  Steppes,  die  supraHsretaoeous  Steppes,  the  fluvial  Steppes,  and 
the  saline  Steppes. 

The  gnu]itic,>oretaceous,  and  sUpra-cretaceous  Steppes  are  eonsiderabhr 
more  elevated  above  the  sea  than  the  alluvial  or  saline  Steppes,  and  which 
have  been  generally  considered  since  the  time  of  Pallas  to  have  formed 
Ab  bottom  of  the  waters  when  the  Caspian  was  united  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Two  .essendal  peculiarities  or  conditions  contribute,  however,  to  the 
producdon  of  "die  -Steppe ;  one  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
odier  the  'oharacter  of  'the  climate. 

The  eoil  of -Southern  Russia  and  Nordiem  Crimea  has  not  been  bridcen 
up  by  vdcanic  agency.  Exoept  the  before«mentioned  single  strip  of 
gramte,  stradfied  Tock,  which  does  not  belong  to  a  very  ancient  forma- 
tion, and  the  chief  member  of  which  is  the  so-called  Steppe  Kmestone, 
oonstttutes  the  under  soil  or  the  solid  support  of  the  ground.  A  clayey 
alluvium  generally  rests  on  this,  and  it  again  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
Uadk  eardi  of  varying  thickness.  In  some  places  in  die  south,  sea-sand 
lies  on  the  rooky  substratum,  and  is  continued  inland,  when  it  becomes 
ooveted  vrith  alluvium  and  -vegetable  mould. 

Springs  only  exist  where  the  land  undulates  or  varies  so  in  elefvatioiL 
tbat  the  water  whioh  gathers  or  has  penetrated  at  higher  spots  can  flow 
to  a  lower  level,  and  make  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  rmoning  waters. 
If  we  cast  a  glaneeover  Southern  Russia  and  Northern  Crimea,  we  see 
imiform  and  neariy  uninterrupted  plains,  whioh  lie  at  times  barely  a 
couple  of  hundred,  and  at  others  only  a  few,  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•eea.  The  difference  of  level  is  so  trifling,  that  even  in  the  most  porous 
grotmd  such  a  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  collected  as  to  form  springs 
nAkioh  would  floKW  off  in  the  low  land  all  the  year  round.  The  highest 
f»oint  in  Sosthem  Bnssia,  between  the  Fruth  and  the  Dniester,  as  ^  as 
'the  Volga,  is  Bagdb,  a  small  bill  only  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
keight.  The  (variation  in  the  height  of  the  ground  rarely  amounts  to 
asore  than  "from  thirty  to  iaxtj  hei. 

fieeklesthis^'iiitasnal  eracks  and  oavides  wheie  watermight  aolkot  are 
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wanting.  All  the  rain  that  is  not  eTaporated  penetrates  merely  to  the 
clayey  substratum,  and  lies  there  in  shallow  pans  that  are  soon  drained 
off.  The  drought  is  increased  by  the  paudty  of  rain.  In  general,  it 
only  rains  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  snows  in  winter ;  most  of  the  warm 
season,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September,  is  without  rain. 
In  some  districts  not  a  single  drop  of  rain  fidk  ror  more  than  a  year. 

The  eranitic  Steppe  commences  at  the  Sea  of  Azof,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Berda,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  plain  of  the  Nogais,  and  extends, 
in  a  north-western  direction,  as  far  as  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  This  Steppe 
is  yerj  uneren,  the  low  lands  resembling  valleys,  and  here  and  there  rocks 
appear  in  the  shape  of  elevations  or  boidders,  or,  what  has  probably  beea 
taken  for  such,  spheroids  of  decomposition — a  well-known  form  of  Jusinte- 
gration  that,  if  not  peculiar  to  granite,  is  at  all  events  very  characteristic 
of  it.  In  general,  the  vegetation  of  the  Steppe  where  the  substratum  ia 
of  granite  is  very  poor,  and  never  luxuriant ;  the  plants  usually  attaining 
a  very  moderate  height,  and  not  growing  close  together. 

The  chalk  formation  is  principally  developed  to  the  east  of  the  granite 
band,  which  it  partially  surrounds  or  overlaps  on  the  Berda.  It  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  Ukrame,  and  the  Steppe  in  thb  region  is  ^ver- 
sified by  small  forests  and  expanses  of  cultivated  land.  Further  eastward 
it  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tchemo- 
zom,  or  black  earth,  lies  in  places  very  deep  in  this  formation  in  ^ 
latter  region,  and  imparts  to  it  a  fertility  which  has  as  yet  been  but  very 
partially  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Steppe  limestone  is  most  developed  in  the  south,  and  is  principally 
found  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Nogai  plain  and  the  Crimea  ;  as  also 
£Eirther  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  through  the  whole  government  of 
Kherson  as  far  ad  Southern  Podolia  and  the  Dniester.  In  the  opposite 
direction  the  formation  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  where  it 
gives  lise  to  an  undulating  surface,  but  in  the  other  districts,  as  more 
especially  in  the  Crimea,  it  forms  one  uniform  plain,  with  scarcely  an 
interruption.  Sand  is  firequently  found  between  the  Steppe  limestone 
and  the  humus,  and  at  points  it  occupies  the  surface.  This  is  a  real  sea- 
sand  of  the  latest  period.  When  the  soil  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  con- 
tains small  portions  of  salt  or  saltpetre,  the  Steppe  vegetation  is  of  luxu- 
rious growth.  The  Steppe  limestone  is  at  times  argillaceous  and  porous, 
giving,  under  such  circumstances,  birth  to  springs.  As  the  stone  is  very 
soluble,  the  springs  it  gives  birth  to,  as  well  as  the  waters  that  flow 
through  the  districts  of  Uke  same  formation,  are  generally  thick  or  milky. 
The  Kussians  call  streams  of  this  description  Moloshnia  or  Moloshnaya, 
Raki  or  Rodi,  or  "  milk  rivers."  The  well-known  German  oolomes.east 
of  the  Crimea  are  upon  one  of  these  Moloshnias,  and  close  to  a  lake 
similarly  designated. 

The  alluvial  Steppes  are  the  most  fertile  of  all,  and  are  still  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  not  covered  with  marshes.  This  fertility  is  owing  to 
the  rich  character  of  the  humus,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Tchemozom  or  Tchemoeom,  or  black  earth,  but  differs  from  it  by  not 
drying  in  angular  fragment^  but  separating  into  a  fine  dust,  which  is 
often  msufferable  in  hot,  dry,  and  windy  weather.  The  so-called  Tcher- 
nosom  is  designated  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  Tchomo-sem,  and  by 
Daoby  Seymour  Tchomo-ziem^  but  Koch  says  it  is  oalled  Tchemosom 
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by  the  Gfeat  Bossiang  only,  and  Bednva  by  the  Little  Rossiaiui.  This 
celebrated  black  earth  is,  according  to  the  distinguished  English  geolo- 
gist, found  upon  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  occupies  we  centre  of  a  trough 
large  as  a  European  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystallbe  and 
older  rocks  for  its  northern,  and  the  low  granite  Steppes  and  Caspian 
deposits  for  its  southern  limits.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  180  millions 
of  acres  in  European  Russia,  and  raries  from  a  few  feet  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  in  tmckness.  *'  In  travelling  over  these  black  tracts  in  a  dry 
summer  we  were  often,''  says  Murchison,  ''during  a  whole  day,  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  arising  from  the  dried-up 
tchomo-z^m,  which  is  of  so  subtile  a  nature  as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod 
in  rich  grass  countries  under  the  stamp  of  the  horses  feet,  and  forms 
so  dense  a  cloud  that  the  traveller  is  often  begrimed  like  a  working 
coUier." 

This  humus  is  not  a  soil  that  arises  from  decayed  forests  or  vegetables 
during  the  present  period  of  the  world's  history,  as  no  trace  of  trees, 
roots,  or  vegetable  fibre  is  found  in  it  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  where  the  forests  have  been  lately  cleared,  no 
vestige  of  it  exists,  while  it  abounds  south  of  a  certain  line,  or  exactly 
in  those  extensive  and  Steppe-like  undulations  which  have  been  devoid  of 
trees  throughout  all  known  time.  Its  extreme  fertility  is  attributed  to 
the  unusually  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains ;  and  its  origin 
is  referred  to  the  penod  when  the  Russian  continent  was  still  submerged, 
and  the  tchernosom  (which  Russian  economists  justly  consider  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  empire)  was  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  internal  sea.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  Black  Sea — a  name 
generally  supposed  to  be  derived  rather  from  the  sullen  aspect  of  the 
skies  and  fr^uent  dark  and  ominous  storms  than  from  any  peculiarity  of 
the  waters  themselves — should  have  left  its  name  to  the  soil  that  it  has 
bequeathed  in  olden  times  to  the  continent  It  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Danby  Seymour,  the  union  of  black  earth  with  a  temperate  climate  in 
the  Stejppes  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don  that  enabled  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  to  send,  more  particularly  from  the  ports  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  the  finest  wheat  to  the  European  markets,  and  justifies 
economists  in  looking  forward  to  this  region  as  one  destined  to  a  brilliant 
fritnre.  On  the  shores  of  the  Black  S^  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  east- 
ward of  the  Don,  the  Steppes  become  less  fertile,  until,  weariofi^  a  more 
and  more  barren  aspect,  they  gradually  get  blended  with  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Tartary.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Don  and  Tchemomorsky,  once  the  Zaporogue  Cossacks, 
ihffte  is,  however,  some  splendid  land,  and  large  quantities  of  com  and 
linseed  used  to  be  sent  thence  northwards  to  Taganrog  for  exportation, 
and  southwards  to  supply  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Steppes,  although  level  to  appearance  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  are  in  reality  often  intersected  by  precipitous  ravines  or  water- 
courses, called  ''  BaUcas."  These  are  more  particularly  met  with  in  the 
Steppes  that  lie  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don.  They  are  also  very 
frequent  in  the  north  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  some  parts  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  and,  Danby  Seymour  says,  always  in  the  direction 
from  north  to  south. 

The  meltbg  of  the  snow  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  changes 
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iimm  lUfioei  izito  toivfiitii,  the  WFotavB  of  irhibhyii«biiiigivilii  iBcradible 
liokaatBj  fonnan  inrarmoQiitBUe  obttaele  to  irav^era.  The  groond  elro, 
ntmaled  with  ihe  mehed  (UDw,i>eeome0  fo^oft^  iSist  Hght-kdea-waggoni 
nnk  in  itto  the  ule-4reeB,  and  donng  this  season  it  is  not  aBconmion  to 
flseet  the  imokB  of  aumyof  them  that  oocM  not  be  dragg^  through  the 
mud,  and  haTe  been  abandoned.  Post-carts  (pai^ofk,  'telega,  and  peie- 
dodnoi)  that  cosveybut  one  or  two  pOTvens  besides  the  <l^er,  of  the 
lightest  and  emallest  deseription,  dragged  hy  five  hewep,  ureonty  enabled 
to  pvoeeed  ait  snoh  timesot  a  foot-pace. 

As  Ngards  the  oHmaotie  oondidons,  the  coontriee  of  ihe  fiteppes  «fe 
remarkable  for  extremes.  In  January,  the  •  districts  to  the  north  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Black  Sea  have  the  same  temperature  as  Stockholm, 
mbSk^  on  the  contrary,  in  July  the  climate -of  Madeira  pverails.  Con- 
seqoeutly,  during  the  twelve  months,  all  the  variations  of  climate  ibuod 
between  Madeira  and  Steckhohn  prevail  in  ^ese  countries.  The  latter 
city  is  situated  about  as  many  degrees  north  of  tint  part  of  the  worid  as 
Madeira  lies  south  of  it.  Aoeoidmgly,  the  woodless  aone  of  Sovthem 
Busria  has  a  range  of  temperature  of  twenty<«e^en  degrees  of  latitude, 
and -we  may  thus  conceive  how  great  an  inflaenoeeo  changeable  a  dimaie 
must  exercise,  especially  on  TOgetotion,  as  well  as  on  organic  Mb  m 
generaL  This  is  so  mudi  the  greater,  as  the  changes  often  oeeur  ^ven  on 
the  same  day,  «o  that  a  person  who  has  -been  dad  in*  Kgfat  garments  in 
the^fiiBt  half,  may,  the  second  half,  be  obliged  to  wcap  up  in-lurs. 

Great  as  'die  extremes  appear  between  heat  and  cold,  the  extremes  in 
the  amount  of  rain  precipitated  £rom  the  douds  are  as  great  and  enren 
greater.  Not  only  is  the  rain  far  less  -frequent  than  is  ihe  case  in  coun- 
tries difEerently  circumstanced  in  the  same  latitudes,  but  ^re  is  also -a 
great  difierence  between  thepredpitations  during  the  cold  and'hoteeft- 
sons  of  the  year.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  meteore- 
logieel  observations  taken  during  a  series  of  consecutive  yean  in  the 
northern  port  of  the  Crimea  or  Southern  ^ussw,  and  no  aatisfactoiy  cal- 
cukrtbn  of  its  average  dimate  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  There  are  par- 
ticular years  when  the  fall  of  Tain  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  there  ara 
others  when  these  is  none  at  all,  it  neither  rainmg  nor  snowing.  Atten- 
tive observers  havenotieed  periods  during  whid),in  the  course  of  twenty^ 
two  or  twenty<<three  ^months,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  tothe  ground.  Some- 
times five  or  six  years  succeed  each  other  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  o£ 
rain:;  then  again  fdlows  a  longer  season  of  drought.  It  is  preoisely  this 
circumstance  which  rendera  agriculture  on  these  lands  highly  preoafiouB. 
The  largest  storehouses,  a  German  philosopher  remarks  naively  enou^ 
aie  not  capable  of  compensating  for  several  suoeessive  fiulures  in  the 
dxms. 

The  large  rivers  dso  brii^  down  vast  masses  of  water  in  spring  ^Irom 
the  forest  and  central  zones,  and  are  in  rainy  seasons  further  ewotten  bj 
ibe  so<*called  Steppe  rivers — that  is  to  say,  those  which  derive  ^eir 
origin  from  the  woodless  sone-^till  they  overflow  thdr  hanlwand  inundato 
the  surrounding  country.  This  additional  souioe  of  ^Sialaikj  is^wantiog 
in  dry  seasons. 

:i^!ting  only  Jaits  a  abort  time.    It  often  oommeaoeeanthBduMa  as 
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early  -as  in  <dw  'begimung  of  Maacliy  imt  ^ometiineB  anoh  Jater.  ^ot- 
wifchglaadiDg  tiie  ^qnent  night^firotte^  iFVgetatbn  is  qoiokly  imBlapedf 
and  in-tke  Steppes  either  gathers  eirength  toreaist  a  loBg.and  oonliiiuoiiB 
cna'se  df  ihot weaiher,  or  is  destoyed  in  «  few  months^  as  in  the  Pampaa. 
The 'maie>  densely  {the  ground  is  covend  by  ^knts,  «o  inaoAi  theloiq;er 
do  they  retain  tnrir  moislnie  and  Temain  gieea;  hut  whan  yegatation  is 
scanty  and  iiain  ^searee,-ithB  (few  pJants  of  "the  tfit^pe  'periih  mt  an  eazly 
period,  and -nothing  reawinshut  a  dry,  hot  wilderness. 

It  JspreoiBsly  heHrase  these  distziotB-aearihe  BlaokBsa  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof  possess  so  Hltle  vegetation  thatit^aeaseely  ewr  lains  diere  thsough- 
oat  the  mBim  season:  furiens  stamH  often  lage  ever  the  adjaeent  seas, 
the  nun  pouring  downrimtosrentSy  while  not  a  drop.&Us  on  :the  dzy  knd. 
At  other  times  eloads  of  rain  eoUeot  ever  ftfae  peninsub  aad.itei^^ihoucing 
eaDiiaenty  ebotrioal  discharges  tahe  ^laee  in  the  higher  J!«^ions,  bntiihe 
clouds  return  to  the  sea,  or  break  in  storms  over  the  Tauric  chain  of 


Eaoh  saecesrivB  week  dnrii^  the  eammer  the  haatihacomes  maie  in- 
an^qportaUe.  At  first  the  sky  is  of  the  puiest  bhn,  and  is  onW  a  littib 
cloudy  above  the  larger  rWers,  from  which  yaponrs  Are  eonstantly  rising. 
The  dear  blue  colour  daily  becomes  paler,,  and  that  base  sets  in 'which  is 
frsqaeMtly  idsibie  in  our  •country  in  hot  weather,  andwhkdi  in  isondiem 
regtooa,  especially  Aver  deserts,  is  both  constant  aad  .mote  'decided.  The 
sun,  atibe-same  time,  when -setting,  beoomes '.gradually  leddsr,  thoogh  it 
never  assumes  that  daasHog  blood-Esd  hue  usinlly  seen  in  Arabia -and  -the 
Sahara.  A  hot  wind  sometimes  rises  to  the  north'of  ^. -Sea  of  Azof 
aad  (Bkdk.Sea,  as  in  the  regions  jmt  mentioned, 'hot  iiere  it  is  partial 
and  seldom  violent.  It  is,  however,  more  parching  iban  the  east  wind, 
and  has  a  most  jt^urieus  effect  upen  vegetation.  All  the  .plants  hang 
their  .leaves  and  turn  yellow,  and  many  die.  It  does: most  injury  when 
it  blows  over  corn-fields.  By  July  all  the  water  in  ihe  pampas^ihe 
Steppes  is  evaporated ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September  water  is  sought  for  in  'vain  throughout  ithe  whole  of  the 
Steppes, 'exeept  in  the  vicinity  of  large  viven.  Nothing  Yemuns  of  the 
once  rluxuriant  vegetation  hut  sterns  '^  iall  besfaaasQus  plants,  sk  lor  eight 
£Mt'htgh. 

In  ^e  middle  of  September  it  b^ns  to  he  /colder  weather,  and  the 
fiidling  of  the  wind,  even  for  a  short  itime,  'prodnocs  a  cbmge  tin  the 
temperature.  This  change  ^is  accompanied  by-reviAredvvegetation.  Not 
anly  .are  the  buds  formed  in  the  old  plants  for  the  ensaing  ^Mar,  but  thej 
partly  burst,  and  clothe  themselves  with  a  £resh  gieen.  Ha  October  there 
IS  a  considerable  fall  of  rain,  and  the  ground  is  so  much  softened  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  walk  upon  it  The  importance  of  these  phenomena 
presented  by  the  Steppes  will  be  felt  in  .all  .their  magnitiide.  Whether 
in  eonneuon  with  the  retreat  of  the  RasBtans,  or  the  advaaee  of  the 
Allies,  the  probable  condition  of  the  Steppes  at  aettain  seasons  of  ttiie 
year  nought  never  for  a  raonunt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  ds  in  oar  power 
to  replaee  the  psaotioal  aaperisnee  of  the  Jfaif<sians  ^by  the  .knowledge 
derifaed  from  theetudyof  tphysical  geography,  aad  these  .are  not  the  times 
when  tile  most  «emiaent  in  imililary -sei^Me  ean  afford  itoji^nidiateithe 
1  asanas  itac^ht  'by  other  braaches  ^  of  knowledge. 
Ju  JNiovemher  the  4eosperatim  .falls  akill  lowers  .aad  stems  ariao'ef 
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which  we  can  form  litde  conc^>tion,  except  from  the  catastrophes  whixji 
have  akeady  occurred  from  neglecting  to  provide  for  their  onslaagfat. 
Whirlwinds  are  especially  frequent^  and  entail  an  immense  amount  of 
destruction  and  devastation.  Winter  usually  sets  in  in  Decemher,  and 
frequently  wiUiout  the  £Edl  of  a  flake  of  snow.  In  such  cases  the  cold  is 
much  more  fatal  to  plants  which  are  unprotected  hj  their  natural  covers 
ing,  and  perish  down  to  the  very  roots.  Other  winters,  on  the  othor 
hand,  are  heralded  in  hy  a  copious  fall  of  snow.  The  storms  at  this 
season  are  also  terrific  in  their  violence,  the  wind  hlowing  chiefly  from  the 
east  and  north-east  The  hurricane  raises  the  dust  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  and  drives  it  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  pillar.  It  is  still  worse 
when  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground,  as  the  entire  mass  is  lifted  up  by  the 
vdnd,  and  then  impelled  forward  horizontally.  Woe  to  the  flodc  or 
herd  that  is  overtaken  by  such  a  snow-drif^  or  samet,  as  the  Rusnans 
caUit 

The  common  snow-storms  (yjriga^  of  the  Russians),  though  there  may 
be  little  wind,  or  even  a  complete  calm,  are  not  without  thmr  dangers  in 
great  expanses  like  the  Steppes.  It  often  becomes  so  dark  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  anything  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces.  The  road  is 
eaoly  missed,  and  the  traveller  placed  in  the  utmost  peril.  Travelling 
during  the  winter,  especially  when  snow  has  fallen,  is  always  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  danger  in  the  Steppes.  The  viUages,  situated  far  i^nrt, 
are  easily  missed ;  and  even  when  near  them,  the  low  houses,  one  half 
buried  in  earth — ^whence  they  are  called  by  the  Rusaans  '*  semlyanken," 
t.  e,  earth  cabins — and  the  other  half  buried  in  snow,  are  with  di£ieulty 
made  out.  *^  At  times,"  Mr.  Danby  Seymour  says,  *^  the  traveUer  looks 
in  vain  for  the  solitary  post-house  at  which  he  is  always  anxious  to 
arrive,  and  learns  only  that  he  has  reached  the  temporary  resting-place 
by  a  slight  rise  in  the  snow,  and  by  his  sledge  being  overturned  into  a 
hole,  through  which  he  creeps  down  into  the  snug  cottage,  whidi  is  some- 
times thus  buried  for  weeks." 

Numerous  devices  have  been  used  to  mark  out  the  line  of  road  in  the 
Steppe  at  times  when  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground.  There  can  be  no 
douDt  that  some  of  the  earth  mounds,  too  hastily  conndered  as  tumuli, 
have  been  raised  with  thi^  view,  as  have  also  heaps  of  stones.  Prince 
Woronzof  also  caused  pyramids  of  stone  to  be  piled  up  at  short  distances, 
to  mark  the  direction  of  the  roads  at  such  times.  But  what  is  more 
curious,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  in  one  district  colossal  idols  of  olden 
time  have  been  removed  from  real  tumuli,  and  ranged  at  distances  along 
the  Steppe  track,  like  guardian  genii  for  the  waymer. 

SOIL. 

The  upper  layer  of  the  soil  of  the  Stenpes  presents,  we  have  seen,  a 
great  variety  in  its  composition,  from  lands  impregnated  with  saline  sub- 
stances, and  moving  sands,  to  the  mixtures  most  favourable  to  vegetation. 
As  this  up{>er  layer  rests  upon  a  subsoil  which  does  not  easily  permit 
infiltration,  it  is  upon  its  thickness  that  depends  its  fertility ;  for,  where 
it  is  not  deep  enough  to  retain  humidity,  the  land  becomes  easily  satu- 
rated by  rain,  and  dried  by  evaporation.  This  circumstance  is  a  great 
check  to  cultivation,  because  long  droughts  are  common  in  these  ooon- 
tries.    All  the  Steppes  are  not  in  this  £sadvsAtageous  position,  altlKMigfa 
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such  18  their  predomiDant  character  in  several  ffovemments  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  empire.  This  want  of  rain,  and  absence  of  natural  means 
for  retaining  moisture,  such  as  hills  or  trees,  is  one  of  the  greatest  cala- 
mities of  the  country ;  but  the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the  Steppes 
which  is  only  used  for  pastura^  has  a  particular  character  which  modi- 
fies the  influence  of  the  droughts.  Nature  here  shows  a  wonderful 
variety  of  resources. 

The  vegetation  of  spring  lasts  about  three  months,  and  if  this  period 
passes  without  abundant  rains,  the  grass  does  not  reach  its  natural  height. 
It  dries  in  a  moment,  when  the  stalk  has  all  its  richness,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  natural  kind  of  hay,  it  offers  to  the  cattle  during  nine  months  a 
very  substantial  food,  and  these  pastures  are,  in  consequence,  particularly 
favourable  to  sheep.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rains  of  spring  are 
very  abundant,  the  vegetation  becomes  rank,  and  the  grass  sometimes 
reaches  four  times  its  natural  height.  In  such  seasons  the  Stipa  capUlata, 
or  capillary  feather-grass,  springs  up,  and  its  prickly  awns  are  most  inju- 
rious to  sheep,  even  penetrating  their  flesh  and  inducing  disease  and 
death.  The  pasture  at  the  same  time  is  less  wholesome  and  nourishing ; 
in  short,  by  a  singular  contrast  in  this  country,  which  is  generally  con- 
demned for  its  droughts,  the  proprietors  of  the  Steppes  often  prefer  a 
dry  season  to  one  too  ramy.  The  vegetation  of  the  pasturing  Steppes 
also  presents  another  peculiarity,  that  the  grass  is  not  spread  in  an  even 
manner  over  it,  but  in  isolated  spots,  which  form  a  kind  of  oases.  The 
even  turf  is  only  found  in  very  low  valleys. 

AORICULTURE. 

We  have  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Steppe  is  cultivated, 
and,  without  any  artificial  means,  it  produces  some  of  the  finest  wheat 
known.  A  rest  of  one  or  two  years  suffices  to  restore  to  the  ground  its 
original  fertility,  and  the  numerous  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  make  it 
never  necessary  to  overtax  its  powers.  In  other  parts  the  cultivation  of 
the  Steppes  differs  from  that  of  all  other  countries.  Certain  kinds  of 
grain  are  sown  for  several  years  in  succession,  and  then  the  ground  is 
left  fallow,  and  becomes  covered  with  g^rass.  The  first  year  weeds 
spring  up  in  abundance,  and  then  in  the  second  and  third  years  the 
pasturage  becomes  excellent.  When  the  soil  seems  sufficiently  reco- 
vered, it  is  again  ploughed.  This  agricultural  cycle  occupies  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  M.  Teetzman, 
steward  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  near  Bereslaf, 
reported  to  M.  Tegoborski,  that  on  his  domain,  in  the  ten  years  firom 
1832  to  1841,  rye  and  wheat  produced  on  the  average  six  times,  barley 
seven  times,  and  millet  twenty-three  times  the  amount  sown.  In  this 
time  there  were  some  years  when  the  rye  gave  sixteen  times,  wheat  and 
barley  fifteen  times,  and  millet  sixty-four  times  the  amount  sown ;  but 
there  was  also  one  year  when  the  crops  entirely  failed,  and  others  when 
they  did  not  give  more  than  the  amoimt  sown.  This  was  in  a  country 
which  M.  Tegoborski  ranks  among  the  "  eternal  Steppes." 

That  part  of  the  Steppes  called  the  Tchemomor^,  between  the  Kuban 
and  the  Don,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep.     From  the  Don  westwards  to  the  river  Moloshna  the 
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knd  is  mostljr  med  for  tilUge<  Front  tfaa  Mc^oiliiia  agaia  wcwtafardt  to 
the  Dniepeiv  the  Steppes^  prinoipidlj  inhahtted  by  the  Taitar  Nogai 
toibes,  are  bat  little  omtivated^  aiid  might  afford  pastorage  to  a  far 
burger  quantity  of  cattle  and  horaee  than  now  graze  apon  them. 

The  dieep  of  the  Crimea  aoe  said  not  to  be  siioh  fine-looking  itnw»<Jf 
as  in  the  Steppea  ci  the  Kuban*  In  their  form  thcnr  a^>ear  to  be  an 
intermediate  hnk  between  the  fot-tailed  sheep  and  the  Raiaan  Steppe 
sheep  of  the* present  day.  The  tail  is  only  oorered  with  £a^  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  narrowe  to  the  pointy  so  that  it  has  &  pyramidal  appear- 
anoe.  Most  of  the  dieep  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  ccdov,  but  many  are 
spotted  withi  bladt,  and  some  are  eyen  entirely  black.  The  fftt-tailed 
flheep^  and  the  oaee-renowned  Crimean  sheep,  wiiieh  8iq»ply  the  Crimean 
fur,  are,  howorer,  still  to  be  met  with,  more  especially  in.  the  ndghboiir- 
hood  of  the  Tartar  towns. 

The  cattle  are  smaller  in  statose  than  those  in  tl^  Koban,  and  have 
generally  the  same  light4urown  colour.  The  camels  of  the  Crimea  are 
said  to  be  of  a  good  breed,  and  rare  beauty.  The  o<^our  of  their  akin 
is  one  uniform  dull  brown ;  diey  have  a  beautifiil  mane,  wbnch  hang^ 
from  below  the  nook  to  babween  the  fore,  feet  The  hair  is  crisp  and 
soft. 

The  popnlatioa  of  the  Steppes-  is  of  a  very  mixed  diaracter,  and  is 
composed  of  Litde  Russians,  Tactars,  Cossaeks,  Kalmnds,  Turkmans, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  German  colonists.  Aldiougb  living  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  each  other,  they  neither  intomarry  nor  aesooiate 
much  with  one  another.  They  differ  in  religion  and  character,  as  also 
in  features  and  manners,  and  they  retain,  the  distinctive  stamp  of  their 


German:  colonies' of  the  Mdbdma^  and  otfaefs  of  lesft  impertaoee 
in  the  vieinity  of  Marioupol,  have  been  often  compared  to  oases  in  the 
desert  Their  neat  cottages,  with  welUbuilt  bams  and  oniboases,  sur- 
rounded by  toeea-and  gardeas^  and  by  hi^y-onltivated  fields,-  bear  the 
signs  of  wealth  and  oomfinrt,  and  of  the  care  bestowed  upent  them  by  an 
industrious  and  intelligent  population..  They  form  a  stnking  contrast  to 
tiie  dreary  cowKtry  in  whioh  they  are  otuated,  and  to  the  miserable  Rus- 
sian villages,  and  the  still  more  wretofaed  Tartar  aoule  around  them. 
Thdr  situation:  is  alwi^s  well  diosen  on  some  sloping,  gionnd,  on  die 
border  ofi  oim  of  the  few  rivulstB  that  water  the  eountry. 

zooLoai;. 

The  Stapes  do  not  preasnt  the  same  variety  in  wild  aninmlsyespedally 
of  the  larger  desct^^en^  a»  the  gneat  plaina  of  AMca^and  America,  w 
even  those  of  Asiai.  We  haire  here  nmther  the  lions-  and  oamel-girafies 
of  the  one,  nor  the  bufBaloee  and.  deer  of  the  otheiv  nor  snren.  the  jackal  of 
the  last.  Weaves  come  down  fnm  the  forests  of  the  north,  but  they  ac«^ 
comparatively  speakings  scarce^  and  are  never  seen,  in  paoka  as  in  C^tial 
and  Northern  Russia.  Foxes-  are-  more  oommon ;  and  there  is  also  a 
grej  species  of  the  dog  tribe  called  biroke,  tliat  is  v^  ferocmus,  and 
danng'  enough  to^afetaek  a  nuuu  It  may  bra  prairie  wolf  or  the  iaatis, 
bnt  die  lattsi^  Coats  oorvao,  lives  in  troops  in  the  Tartarian  Steppea 

The  quadrupeds  chasaeteriatie:  of  the  Stej^»es  are  the  smaller  rodentiss, 
orgaawing  animals.     Some. species  of  the  rate  and  mice  of  the  pkins 
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am  nnsAronr  beyond  daflonpibo.  Amoog^  the  chief  of  Aem  im  tlie 
soToke,  or  marmot  {Arctomys  bobac  f\  which  u  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Steppes,  sitting  erect  near  its  burrow,  whistling  on  the  stightest  alarm 
yeij  load,  and  always  keeping  a.  sharp  look-out  all  around^  This  animal 
makes  such  extensive  subterranean  chambers  that  the  ground  is  perforated 
in  all  directions,  and  the  land  destroyed  wherever  the  animal  is  found. 
The  peasants  give  them  the  name  of  ''  wasti^"  There  is  also  a  rarer 
species  of  marmot — that  of  Ciroassia  (Arcion^  Cire(usuBj  or  G£# 
UcAerkessicus) — found  upon  the  Steppe  of  the  Terek. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  the  animals  of  the  Steppes  are  the  susliks, 
Mus  citiUuSy — according  to  Danby  Seymour,  but  more  probably  the  Mms 
socialis  of  Pallas,  or  Arotcola  sociaiis  of  Desmarest.  The  little  «>'""^fiilff 
absolutely  swaim  in  spots.  They  make  a  whistling  nodse  like  the  sa* 
Toke,  but  are  much  smaller — ^not  larger  than  a  small  weasel.  They  ooor 
struct  their  habitations  under  ground  with  incredible  quickness,  exca- 
vating, first  of  all,  a  small  cylindrical  hole  or  well,  perpendicularly,  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet ;  thence,  like  a  oorreet  miner,  cuiooting  out  levels, 
although  rather  in  an  ascending  direction,  to  prevent  his  being  incom- 
moded with  water.  At  ^e  extremi^  of  his  little  gallery  t^e  suslik 
fonns  a  very  spacious  diamber,  to  which,  as  to  a.  gvanary,  he  brings 
every  morning  and  evening  all  he  can  collect  of  fiEMPOurite  herbage,  of 
com,  if  it  can  be  found,  and  roots  and  other  food.  ^'  Nothing,"  says 
Danby  Seymour,  **  is  more  amusing  than  to  observe  the  habits  of  this 
little  animaL  If  any  one  approadies,  it  is  seen  sitting  at.  the  entrance  of 
its  little  dweUing^  erect  upon  its  hind  &et,  like  thd  suioke^  carefully 
watching  all  that  is  gfoing  on  iuK)iHid  it»  Nothing  aimoys  it  so  mncli 
as  water ;  and  if  soma  be  poured  into  itft  hele,  it  eomes  out  and  is  easily 
caught." 

Then,  again,  w«  have  the  alagtaga,  or  jerboa  of  the  Steppe,  called 
by  the  Kalmucks  ^^monnjalma" — Dipus  jaculue,  Desm«,  Mu9  sagiUa  and 
jcusulus  of  Pallas ;  and  tha  little  jerboa»  JDipu^  rmmUus^  Deem.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  peculiar  hamster,  Crtcekta  phmm  of  Desm;, 
Mus  pJuBua-  of  Pallas,,  common  in  the  Steppe  of  Aetrakhan,  as  is-  also 
the  Arvicola.  AsirachanensUy  which,  like  its  oongsaner,  the  common 
social  arvicola,  lives  mainly  on  ^e  onion  and.  other  bulbirus-  routs-  of  the 
Steppes.  Nor  must  we  onut  to  mention  the  mele  rat^  or  aemni,.  Geory" 
chus  typhlm  of  Lesson,  Aspalax  typldm^  Dean.,  M^i^  typhikm  of  Pallas ; 
nor  the  sukerkan,  Georyckug  talpinu^  Le8Son,.XemiMM  talpmu$y  Desm^ 
Mus  talpinus  of  Pallaa  and.Gmelin«  This-  lattnr  animaL  only  quits  his 
burrow  at.night-timeu. 

Game  abounds  on  the  Stapes.  The  lai^  and.  small  bustard  are  seen 
in  flocks  in  the  districts  to  the  north  o£  the- Crimea..  The  '^  streppeA^" 
of  a  larger  sise  and  lighter  hue  than  the  erouse — the  only  English  bird 
to  whidi  it  can.  be  compared — partri^pse^  quails,  vnoodoocks,  and 
snipe,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  g^reat  numbersy  and  are  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  their  fine  flavour^. probably  fiaran.the  aast  of  hunger  being 
superadded. 

TEGSTATIOK. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Steppes  wene  in 
ancient  times  coverod  with  wood,  which  has  been  destooyed  by  the 
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nomade  peoples  who  in  all  ages  have  inhalMted  tbem.  The  auQumty 
of  Strabo  is  used,  who  mentions  the  oountiy  between  Perekop  and  tKe 
Dnieper  under  the  name  of  Hylsea,  because  of  its  dense  forests, 
although  there  is  now  scarcely  a  shrub  to  be  seen  ikere ;  and  Haz* 
thausen  says  he  observed  iu  vie  government  of  Saratof,  which  belong^ 
to  the  region  of  the  Steppes,  that  the  rivers  Irguiss,  JarosUw,  and 
Aktouba  were  still  bordered  by  splendid  forests  of  oaks,  beech>  poplars, 
and  willows,  although  pines  were  never  to  be  met  with. 

But  Murchison  expresses  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  former  existence  of 
forests  that  have  been  destroyed,  and  he  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this 
absence  of  forest-trees  in  Southern  Russia  the  general  conditions  of  the 
climate  and  the  want  of  dew,  which  latter  is  the  cause  said  to  be  com- 
monly assigned  for  the  scarcity  of  tree  or  shrub  vegetation  bj  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  itselE 

The  philosophical  physical  geographers  of  Germany,  pupils  of  the 
Humboldt  school,  and  geologists  and  botanists  at  the  same  time,  argue 
that  a  Steppe  answers  to  a  forest,  only  that  the  plants  have  a  more 
woody  growth  in  the  latter  case,  while  in  the  former  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  character.  They  admit  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
bare,  woodless  condition  of  the  south,  during  the  long  period  since  the 
creation  of  man,  has  always  been  the  same,  and  has  produced  the  peculiar 
features  which  now  disting^sh  New  Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  Cis-Caucasus,  and  the  Lower  Volga. 

They  define  the  true  Steppe  to  be  a  woodless  tract,  covered  with  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  to  which  definition  there  must  be  manifest  exceptions : 
a  forest,  not  of  trees  but  of  plants ;  a  vast  extent,  not  of  arborescent  but 
of  herbaceous  vegetation.  Decandolle  divided  plants  into  social  and 
vagabond.  The  Steppe  presents  us  with  the  phenomenon  of  socialism 
in  plants  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  the  forest  as  in  the  Steppe,  plants 
of  considerable  size  may  be  seen  which  do  not  branch  at  the  base,  but 
above  the  first  third  of  the  stem.  In  the  same  manner  smaller  bushes 
frequently  grow  on  the  Steppe,  like  underwood  in  the  forest,  which  sur- 
rounds the  trunks  of  the  trees,  though  generally  flourishing  most  at  the 
borders  of  the  district ;  there  are,  besides,  smaller  plants  of  one  and  two 
feet  high,  growing  beneath  the  larger  plants,  which  last  are  often  six, 
eight,  and  even  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  height. 

Steppes  are  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  American  savannahs.  But  in 
the  latter  the  plants  grow  more  densely,  and  have  a  greater  equality  in 
height ;  at  least  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  between  the  tall  and 
short  herbaceous  plants.  The  North  American  pnuries  may  also  partly 
be  included  among  these,  and  partly  among  genuine  meadows,  into 
which  savannahs  and  steppes  pass  alike.  Washington  Irving's  prairies 
are  true  savannahs.  These,  however,  are  quite  distinct  from  steppes, 
as  they  exhibit  a  considerable  number  of  small  groups  of  shrubs,  and 
grasses  take  a  more  prominent  position.  Shrubs  are  not  absolutely 
wanting  in  the  Steppes,  though  they  do  not  form  groups,  but  rather 
underwood,  and  principally  appear  on  the  borders.  In  the  genuine 
Steppe  the  grasses  play  a  subordinate  part,  and  none  of  the  species  of 
Pooy  Festuca,  BSiiBromus  (meadow,  fescue,  and  brome  grasses)  grow  to 
any  height. 

All  vie  pkmts  which  grow  in  the  prairies  attain  neariy  the  same 
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height  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet ;  yery  few  rise  ahoye  it.  The 
ffrasseSy  papilionaceous^  compound  (composiUB\  and  hell-flowers^  pre- 
domina^.  Ramification  does  not  take  place  m  these  plants,  or  if  it 
does,  it  is  to  a  yery  slight  degree.  The  ground  is  so  thickly  coyered 
with  them  that  it  is  entirely  concealed.  If  anything  fails  in  a  prairie,  it 
rests  on  the  lower  root  leaves,  especially  of  the  grasses.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  Steppes,  even  in  those  where  vegetation  grows  most  densely,  for 
there  even  hght  ohjects  immediately  touch  the  ground,  and  where  the 
plants  grow  less  thickly  the  earth  is  quite  visible  to  the  eye. 

Pastures  have  a  close  relationship,  according  to  Koch,  with  prairies. 
In  them  the  herbaceous  plants  grow  still  more  densely,  and  are  even 
lower.  Most  of  them  branch  in  innumerable  ramifications  from  the  root, 
but  the  branches  are  short,  are  firequentiy  divided,  and  nearly  all  bear 
blossoms,  so  that  neither  Steppes  nor  praines  can  be  compared  with  these 
last  in  splendour  of  colour.  The  Steppe  and  the  prairie,  besides,  have  a 
fixed  time  when  they  exhibit  the  largest  number  of  flowers,  generally  late 
in  spring.  This,  however,  is  not  tiie  case  with  pastures,  where  there 
IS  a  great  alternation  of  season  for  the  blossoming  of  their  plants. 
Pastures  are  chiefly  found  in  southern  climates  in  the  higher  mountain 
regions,  where  in  the  Crimea,  and  throughout  Turkey  in  Asia,  they  are 
known  as  Yaila ;  they,  however,  also  descend  into  the  plain  as  in  more 
temperate  re^ons  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caucasian  mountain-range. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  period  and  length  of  time 
during  which  it  flourishes,  give  a  distinctive  character  to  £e  so-called 
desert,  to  steppes,  pampas,  llanos,  savannahs,  pndries,  heaths,  and 
pastures,  but  in  some  cases  the  distinction  is  very  arbitrary,  and  they  pass 
continually  one  into  another.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  diat»  in  the  dis- 
tinction here  established  by  Koch  between  pastures  and  prairies,  in  the 
otherwise  admirable  translation  published  by  Routiedge  and  Co.,  the 
pastures  are  called  meadows,  whde  in  Joanna  B.  Homer's  translation, 
published  by  Murray,  the  prairies  are  called  meadows.  Hence,  in  the  one, 
meadows  are  said  to  have  a  close  relationship  with  prairies,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  pastures  that  are  said  to  have  a  close  xelationship  with  mea- 
dows. The  purposes  of  accuracy  of  description  and  definition,  which  we 
suppose  is  all  that  is  desirable  to  arrive  at  for  philosophical  generalisation 
upon  such  subjects,  would,  we  should  think,  be  just  as  rea£y  arrived  at 
by  a  scientific  detail  of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  pampas,  savannahs, 
prairies,  or  steppes,  accordmg  to  their  locality,  as  by  endeavouring  to 
eliminate  what  is  in  one  and  not  in  the  other. 

Plains  like  pampas,  llanos,  and  some  steppes,  that  are  only  tempo- 
rarily covered  with  vegetation,  give  birth  to  a  wilderness,  which  is  the 
more  desolate,  as  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  vegetation  upon  it  The  true 
desert  does  not  furnish  such  a  picture  of  desolation  as  do  the  Steppes 
during  the  dry  season.  There  are  indeed  few  deserts  in  Arabia  or  Meso- 
potamia that  do  not  present  some  scrubby  vegetation,  and  even  some 
flowering  ^\antB{mesembryanthemi  and  saaola),  at  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year. 

But  in  the  south  of  Russia,  or  in  the  third  woodless  zone,  according  to 
Koch,  pampas  and  salt  deserts  are  found  in  addition  to  Steppes.  It 
would  have  been  more  simple  to  have  said  that  the  Steppes  lose  their 
usual  character,  and  assume  that  of  pampas  and  salt  deserts — the  more 
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6n>ecially  as  the  word  pampas  does  not  belon|^  to  the  mgiaa  in  \^ 
Tne  salt  deanrls  on  the  Lower  Koman,  on  the  Many tsdi,  Elton  Lake,  and 
ekewhere,  are  net  so  often  deoommated  Steppes  h^  lAim  RuasiaDfl  at 
Sohitje»  a  woid  which'  conesponds  to  our  expiesoon — salt  desert.  Kooh 
oarries  the  lore  of  claasificatioQ  so  far,  that  he  insuts  that  Grobel  did  no^ 
as  he  sajs,  travel  in  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Bossia^  hut  prineipallj  in 
die  salt  deserts — as  if  nodim^  was  Steppe  but  what  presented  certain 
determinate  duumotertstios  of  plants  and  of  snccessiTe  "veipetation.  If  this 
passion  for  a  definite  nomenclature  in  physical  geography  is  earned  to  muA 
an  extreme,  we  might  as  well  hare  that  part  of  the  Stej^e  which  ia  covered 
with  umbeUifera  and  that  part  which  is  cohered  with  con^potikB  elaimed 
as  dktinct.  The  Steppes  of  Sooldiem  Russia  and  of  the  Crimea  are,  in 
fittt,  the  woodless  plains  of  Ihose  eountries,  just  as  much  as  ti»e  heaths  o£ 
temperate  climates,  the  deserts  of  Asia  «kI  Africa,  and  the  prairies^ 
sayannahs,  Uanos,  and  pampas  of  the  New  World  are  of  ikein.  £adi 
presents  certain  marked  features  and  peculiarities,  hot  these  fary  very  modi 
in  localities,  yet  are  they  not  less  in  their  own  spheres  prairies^  deserta, 
pampas,  or  steppes.  &och  himself  admits  that  dieie  are  in  "l^e  latter 
yarieties  of  vegetation  not  referable  either  to  what  he  designates  aa 
steppes,  pampas,  or  sah  deserts.  Such  are  more  particularly  found  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  respeotiye  dktriots. 

He  gives  as  a  remaxkahle  in^ance,  that  in  Southern  Russia  pampas 
are  met  with  in  which  vegetable  life  does  not  appear  to  be  enttvely  eatiQct 
during  the  dry  season.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  plain  of  the 
Nogais,  in  the  continental  part  of  the  Tauric  government.  Surely  afl 
that  was  necessary  to  be  told  here  was,  that  in  some  purt  of -^e  Steppes 
vegetation  disappeared  entirely  during  the  dry  season,  as  in  the  pampas 
of  South  America ;  in  odiers  it  did  not  entirely  disappear. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Steppes  is  characterim  by  a  number  of  pkmts 
of  the  same  feimily,  growing  closely  together  and  in  gjioupe.  In  general, 
there  are  only  between  four  and  eight  species,  which  euoeeed  one  onodiei^ 
and  amongst  whidi  are  many  other  plants  that  grow  singly  or  iscdated — 
not  social,  but  vagabond  species — and  which  cannot  be  regwrded  as  form- 
ing the  chacacteiistios,  or  contribotrng  to  iht  true  physic^omy  of  the 
Steppe. 

The  commonest  plant  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Nog«  plai%  where 
the  vegetation  ksts  only  for  three  or  four  nwndis,  and  which  ave  hence 
considmd  as  panqms  by  Kodi,  it  the  hair  grass,  Stipa  capiOatay  called 
Tyrse  by  the  Russians.  This  ^^rass  tfireqnently  covers  by  itself  mere  than 
one-half  of  the  surface.  Next  to  it  comes  its  congener,  the  feather  grass, 
Stipa  pennatOj  called  by  the  Russians  Schalkova  trawa,  **  Silk  herb," 
which  often  covers  a  fiMxrt^  of  the  St^pe.  Little  as  these  grasses  are 
esteemed  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep,  they  nevertheless  £onn  their 
principal  food  in  the  Steppes.  Boih  plants  harve  a  dktinct  reseaofblanee  la 
growth  to  some  Orchidese,  which  are  propagated  hy  pseado  bulbs.  Their 
buds  only  grow  in  one  direction,  and  that  appears  to  be  detemnned  by 
the  wind.  The  withered  stems  and  leaves  do  not  drop  off  at  once,  hot 
last  for  a  time  and  form  a  kind  of  turf  an  inch  or  two  deep.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  hold  so  much  of  the  Stefqpe  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants,  the  tuif  plots  formed  by  the  feather  grasses  stifling  all  other  v^;e- 
tation. 
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Other  gianes  ne  met  wUh,  bat  not  bd  widely  propAgated.  'Sheep's 
fieecue  ifrais,  nodding  and  crested  brome  grass,  are  among  the  modt  com- 
mon* ifSulst  ^laneoos  lime  grass,  msh-leaTed  wheat  grass,  pnckly  «or$[|EMts, 
hard  dog's  tinl  grass,  the  bulbons  and  pilose  spreadii^  meadow  grasses, 
•nd  the  soft,  scfdj,  basien,  and  com  brome  grasses,  are  only  found  in  small 
patches.  Of  the  sed^esor  swotd  grasses  (  Caricka^),  we  also  find  thenarrow- 
leared  braetetfledeuireibeKS,  skmtrs,  downy  finoted  and  the  hmry  Junds. 

Among  all  these  are  an  immense  yanety  of  flowering  plants,  amid 
which  it  woold  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  more  conqpicuotts,  but  they 
include  thyme,  sage,  garlic,  fnnks,  mallows,  wennwood,  thistles,  spurge^ 
tolipe,  dandelions,  saltwort,  and  thrift. 

The  Btejppm  in  the  Crimea,  the  coontry  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  in 
ihe  Cis*Caacasas,  present  at  times  an  aspect  of  great  beauty.  The  larger 
plants  attain  there  a  theight  of  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  t^bat 
oyer  considerable  spaoes  oi  territory,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  understood 
faow,  at  the  time  ot  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Russians,  the 
active  warlike  tribes  could  conc^  not  only  themselves  but  abo  their 
horses  in  those  herbaceous  forests. 

The  Rosstans  distinguish  all  the  taller  plants,  which  afford  cattle  little 
or  no  nourishment,  but  whose  woody  stems  can  be  used  as  fuel  in  winter,^ 
by  the  name  of  Bunan,  or  Buriyan«  But  they  also  give  the  same  name 
to  the  late  weeds  which  overwhelm  and  often  entirely  supplant  the  cul- 
tivated pknts  in  the  gardens  and  fields.  The  chief  of  the  Buriyan,  or 
late  herbaeeoQS  plants  of  the  Steppe,  beloi^  to  the  fsmilies  of  the  Com- 
positse,  Dipsaoee,  Umbelliferse,  Mahracess,  and  Labiatie,  but  principally 
to  the  diree  first.  The  gfround  thistles  will  serve  to  represent  the  first, 
the  jag-leaved  teasel  and  Tartar  buttonwood,  a  kind  of  scabious,  the 
second.  One  spedes  of  teasel-^liie  clothiers' — b  well  knovm  in  this 
conntry  as  having  been  formerly  used  for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen 
cloths,  by  means  of  the  crooked  awns  or  chaff  upon  the  heads,  whence  it 
is  called  by  the  Ei^aoh  chmdon  a  fouUm^  and  by  the  Germans  Kar^ 
dendeitd.  This  plant  is  the  more  pArttoularly  qualified  to  resist  long 
droughts,  by  a  qnttitily  of  Hmpid  water  which  is  nSoally  accumulated  at 
the  milse  of  the  lesnrts.  The  third  family  will  be  best  known  by  the  blue 
thistle^looking  eryngo-*^renowned  for  its  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  the 
basis,  in  Shak^peare's  time,  of  the  kissing  comfits  of  Fahtaff—the  fennel, 
parsnip,  hemlock,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  description.  The  soldier 
bivouacking  on  the  Steppe  will  indeed  find  himself  stnrounded  by  forms 
of  plants  familiar  to  fcns  eye,  only  developed  in  gigdntic  pfcyportions. 
The  garden  parsnip  and  common  chervil  become  here  tall  and  wide- 
spreading  herlbaceoae  plants,  with  almost  tree^Hke  stems. 

The  smaller  plants  that  grow  on  the  same  Steppes,  amd  impart  to  many 
of  them  the  charaetw  of  a  common  meadow  or  ptottrre,  are  called  by  the 
Rusnans  Trava,  bat  they  more  partiealarly  designate  by  that  name  such 
plants  as  constitute  the  chief  food  of  cattle.  The  grasses  play  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  tiM  Steppes  ;  what  there  are  belong  m  main  part  to  the 
same  genera,  if  not  alwajrs  to  1^  same  species,  as  in  this  coontiy. 

Although  the  Steppes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  as  woodless 
expanses,  and  have  in  ports  probabiy  never  been  cloi^ed  -iMsL  wood,  still 
trees  and  sfarahs  are  by  no  means  wholly  seduded  from  them.  The  wild 
pear^trse  is  ev«a  frequeatly  met  vrith,  and  is  regarded  with  peonliur 
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Yeneration  by  the  Cossacks.  It  is  the  type  of  unrequited  loye,  and  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  songs  and  ballads.  It  is  also  a  rerv  interettmg 
hct  that  the  common  pine-tree,  though  in  a  veiy  stunted,  bushy  shape, 
grows  on  the  Stenpe,  principally  on  the  Central  Don.  Three  Jdnda  of 
oak — the  sessile-flowered,  the  long  pedunculated,  and  the  durmast — are 
also  met  with,  but  very  rare.  The  birch  and  alder,  the  Tartarian  mul- 
berry-tree, the  common  ephedra,  white  and  black  poplars,  the  aspeo,  and 
six  species  of  willows,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  being  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament the  ofi&pring  of  phpical  peculiarities  in  the  Steppe— as  greater 
retentive  powers  of  moisture,  the  neighbourhood  of  riyers  or  marshes — 
rather  than  the  normal  products  of  the  plams.  There  are  some  thirty  or 
more  different  kinds  of  shrubs  to  be  met  with  on  the  St^pe,  many  as 
the  white  hawthorn,  brambles,  roses,  and  alder,  familiar  to  our  country- 
men; others  are  also  well  known  as  flowering-plants,  as  the  cytisus, 
laburnum,  bird-cherry,  dwarf-almond,  and  gUder^rose. 

TUMULI. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Steppes  is  the 
number  of  tumuli  or  artificial  mounds  that  are  scattered  over  their 
surface,  and  in  some  localities,  especially  towards  ^e  Sea  of  Azof,  they  are 
found  lying  together  in  great  numbers. 

These  tumuli,  or  Kurgans  as  they  are  called  by  the  natires,  are  mostly 
sepulchral  mounds;  but  there  are  many  artificial  mounds,  similar  U> 
tumuli,  which  extend  oyer  lone  lines  of  country  in  certain  directions,  and 
at  intervals  of  from  one  to  mree  versts,  wmch  are  supposed  to  have 
served  as  road  indicatory  and  as  beacons  to  the  roving  hordes  who  used 
to  inhabit  these  plains.  On  some,  watch-towers  were  erected  and  a 
beacon  prepared,  which,  when  lighted,  would  serve  either  to  guide  them 
home  fix>m  a  predatory  excursion,  or  give  timely  notice  of  the  approadk 
of  an  enemy. 

^'  If  there  exists  anything  of  former  times,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ^'  which 
may  afford  monuments  of  antediltivian  manners,  it  is  this  mode  of  burial. 
They  seem  to  mark  the  progress  of  population  in  the  first  wes  af^  the 
dispersion,  risine  wherever  the  posterity  of  Noah  came.  They  present 
the  simplest  and  sublimest  monument  any  generation  could  raise  on  the 
bodies  of  their  progenitors ;  calculated  for  almost  endless  duratioii,  and 
speaking  a  language  more  impressive  than  the  most  studied  epitaph  upon 
Parian  marble.  When  beheld  in  a  distant  evening  horizon,  skirted  by 
the  rap  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  as  it  were,  touching  the  clouds  whida 
hover  over  them,  imagination  pictures  the  spirits  of  heroes  of  remote 
periods  descendmg  to  irradiate  a  warrior's  grave.  I  know  no  appearance 
more  interesting  Uian  these  tumuli.'' 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  remaridng  upon  the  sepulchral  remains  or  barrows  of 
our  own  country,  observes:  ''The  simpHcity  of  the  ori^al  mound, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  heap  of  stone  or  a  pile  of  earth,  has 
served  to  perpetuate  its  continuance  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  much 
later  periods,  as  seen  in  the  pyramid,  the  arch,  or  the  obelisk.  ¥nu]st 
the  latter  have,  by  the  teeth  of  time  and  the  violence  of  man,  gone  to 
decay  and  sunk  into  oblivion,  the  former  still  remam,  and  convey  to  us 
the  evidence  of  the  feelmgs  by  which  the  builders  were  impressed,  and 
exhibit  to  us  illustrations  of  the  reverence  they  paid  to  the  deceased. 
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The  elements^  whose  fury  has  thrown  down  and  demolished  the  splendid 
erections  of  temples  and  grand  mausolea,  have  spared  the  more  numhle 
and  simple  formation  of  mounds,  and  permitted  them  even  to  retain  their 
pristine  slu^e  and  character.  Thus  they  are  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe;  but  they  abound  in  some  portions  of  the  world  more  tnan 
in  others.  They  are  the  most  permanent  of  all  memorials ;  nothing  in 
the  course  of  nature  but  a  deluge  or  an  earthquake— the  great  windiug. 
sheets  that  bring  all  things  to  oblivion,  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it — can 
destroy  them.  Whilst  undisturbed  they  have  served  not  only  carefully 
to  guard  the  justly  esteemed  sacred  deposits  of  human  remains,  but  also 
the  various  objects  of  natural  production  or  ancient  art  which  have 
accompanied  them ;  and  they  now,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  give 
us  the  only  authentic  information  we  can  obtidn  relating  to  the  habits, 
the  customs,  and  the  arts  of  their  original  builders." 

The  tumuli  of  the  Crimea  and  Southern  Russia  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, afforded  a  rich  harvest  to  the  archseological  explorer;  but  as 
wide  a  difference  is  presented  in  this  respect  in  different  localities  as  there 
was  between  the  art  and  civilisation  of  the  Bosphorian  and  Khersonite 
states  and  the  semi-barbarism  of  tiie  neighbouring  peoples,  whether 
agricultural  Goths,  or  roving  Scythians  and  Tartars.  Many  of  the 
tumuli  of  the  Steppes  have  been  opened,  and  nothing  found  in  them  but 
some  bones,  copper  coins  of  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  and  coarse  earthen 
utensils.  The  tumuli  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  found, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch,  to  be  rich  in  objects  of  value, 
both  as  regards  material  and  workmanship. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  a  person  quoted  by  Koch  as 
having  lived  many  years  in  these  districts,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  sepulchral  tumuli  has  been 
brought  £rom  some  distance  off,  or  at  least  is  not  found  in  the  inmiediate 
Ticinity.  May  we  not  presume,  it  has  been  asked  in  connexion  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  umversal  custom  still  found  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  of  carrying  a  bagful  of  their  native  earth  on  their  breast,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  it  with  them  into  the  grave  in  tiie  case  of  a 
sudden  death,  emanates  firom  the  same  feeling  of  reverence  for  their 
native  land  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  this  religious  sentiment  shown 
towards  the  soil  in  which  they  were  bom  by  the  Cossacks  in  our  time, 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  foreign  earth  found  in  the  tumuli  of  particular 
localities,  just  as  one  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  ordered  the  dust  of  his  shoes 
to  be  carefully  preserved  and  laid  in  his  grave  with  him  ? 


ILLUSIONS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Alfred  Maury,  in  his  '^Histoire  des  Grandes  Fdrets,"  has  ably 
summed  up  all  the  innumerable  superstitions  tiiat,  from  the  days  of  Dryaos 
and  Hamadryads  to  those  of  elfs  and  fairies,  have  been  associated  with 
the  forest — one  of  the  most  imposing  features  in  the  physiognomy  of  a 
country.  No  one  has  yet  come  forward  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the 
Steppes  to  a  similar  distinction ;  yet  they  are  only  one  degree  less  striking 
in  tne  physical  aspect  of  a  country,  and  it  is  certain  that,  not  to  mention 
the  frequent  illusions  and  hallucinations  to  which  they  give  birth,  that 
they  haye  also  their  traditions  and  superstitions,  orij^ting  in  their  own 
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peennftr  md  cEutnfltcvisUo  phononMoa^  aMwoiQli  wn  as pOTwraciovBfy 
cluQg  to  bj  their  roiiog^  and  tent-dwelUng^  inltafaitaoti-  a»  thoae  of  the 
move  gloomy  loreftor* 

«*  From  the  rich  lunrianee  of  orgsnie  life,"  sqwDto  Hvoiboldt,  •^Ife 
tistonithed  traroller  saddeol/  fiodf  himself  <m  the  dvnry  margia  of  a 
treeless  waste,  nor  hill  ner  eliff  rean  its  head,  Kke  an  island  in  Ae 
oceaa  above  the  bomiden  plain.  In  Bovtlt  Ameriea  the  natives  term  them 
bankS)  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  language  would  convey  soum  record  of  that 
ancient  condition  of  the  world,  when  these  elerations  formed  the  shonky 
and  the  Steppes  Aomsolves  the  bottom  of  some  Tast  mland  ssa. 

<<Kven  now  flknion  often  roeals,  in  the  obseori^  of  night,  theae 
images  of  a  former  age.  For  when  the  gniding  constrilatHMM-Blnmiiie 
the  margin  of  the  plain  widi  their  rapidly  rising  and  setting  beaoM,  or 
when  their  flickering  forms  are  refieoted  in  the  lower  stmtom  of  nndn- 
lating  ▼aponr,  a  ^oreless  ooean  seems  spread  befbve  ns.  Lihe  a  lioutless 
expanse  of  waters,  ihs  8teppe  fills  the  mind  with  ^  sense  of  the  infinite, 
and  the  soul,  freed  from  the  sensuous  impressions  of  spaos,  espanda  with 
spitifal  emotioae  ef  a  higher  ordw.  But  the  aspect  of  ikm  ooean,  its 
bright  sm^faoe  diversified  widi  rippling  or  gently  swdHng  wavvs,  is  pro- 
ductive of  pleasurable  sensations,  whUe  the  Steppe  1h»  stretahed  beifirae 
us,  oold  and  monotonous,  Khe  the  naked  stony  oBust  ef  aome  deaulato 
planet."  This  may  be  cidled  the  phik>sephioal  iUusion  or  hsMnaiiiatinB. 
All  persons  are  not  similarly  affected  upon  oontemplatii^  these  vast 
expanses.  ^  It  may  easily  be  imagined,"  says  Hmnmaire  de  fitll,  ^how 
cheerless  is  the  aspect  of  those  vast  plains,  with  nothing  to  Tavy  their 
sux^aoe  exeept  the  tumuli,  and  with  no  otiier  boondaries  thaa  the  sea. 
Vh  one  who  is  unaecostomed  to  that  monotonous  nature  oan  long  endnie 
its  inflnenoe.  Thoes  dreary  wastes  seem  to  him  a  boMwHues  prison^  in 
which  he  vainly  exerts  himself  without  a  hope  of  saoapa."  This  agnin  is 
most  decidedly  a  social  illusion  or  hallucbation,  snoh  as  wooidbe  oapeciod 
from  the  habitual  dw^ler  in  large  cities. 

The  passionate  love  of  the  Kalmuck  for  his  Eiinika  and  the  Sleppe 
has  been  a  &vourite  theme  with  poets  and  tvweUenu  If  happinssa 
eonsists  in  perfiset  freedom,  no  man  is  more  happy  than  he.  BafaitnafeBd 
as  he  is  to  gmm  over  a  boundless  expanse,  to  endum  no  asotriietiaM,  and  to 
piteh  his  tsnt  wherever  his  humour  dictates,  it  is  natural  that  he  ahonid 
mel  ill  at  ease,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  when  ramiwcjd  &am  his 
native  wastes,  and  that  he  should  rather  die  by  his  own  hnd  dum  live  in 
exile. 

This  is  a  feeling  common  to  all  nomadic  people — Bedouins,  Turkmans, 
or  Tartars — and  most  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  such  a 
tent  life  for  any  length  of  time  have  felt  a  pang,  on  returning  to  the 
trammels  of  town  life  and  civilisation.  But  the  Kalmudc'a  inanCTataon  for 
his  Sataas — the  mausolea  of  his  saints  and  holy  meni  axeeeds^  anything 
paid  eren  by  the  pious  Mussulman  to  his  turbah  or  xiyaimt»  He  is  said 
even  to  keep  always  aloof  fi*om  these  mystesious  tomb%  not  to  profime 
them  by  his  presence,  but  more  likely  not  to  prevent  their  being  purfaniid 
1^  the  presence  of  strangers.  When  one  of  their  high  priests  er  hcdy 
men  die  his  body  is  burned,  and  his  ashes  are  cbpositady  wioi  great  pemp, 
in  one  of  these  mausolea  prepared  for  him.  They  are  mmtfy  mamU  sqnan 
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hmUingBf  (^  a.  gray  coloiuv  witk  two  hoks  by  wai^  of  wioclowi^  Within, 
tha  flooD  is  of  beaten  eartb^  and  the  walls  ave  covered  witb.  &lt  Idok 
o£  balred.  da^  like  tJto  Lares  of  the  Boroaas,  are  plaiced  in  aaaaU  Botebes 
at  regular  intecvak.  There  is  no  doorway  to  tbeee  impenetrable  sano*' 
taaries,  and  it  is  oonsidered  as  a  sacrilege  to  remove  the^e  g^ood  geaii» 
placed  tbere  to  keep  watch  eternally  oirer  the  dust  of  the  holy  penona^a* 
Some  teiveliaos  have,  however^  beoken  into  these  sepukbnal  mommenta  en 
the  Stoppe  and  oanied  away  these  little  baked  clay  iana^es^  wiAhout  aoy 
inter^veBee  em  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lacna^  ar  the  thseatened  c»lestiai 
fire  waeakifig  its  ▼eogaaAce  u^^  Iftieir  eaortl^^;ioii»  penoua. 

The  &fiv.  Mr.  Eliioatt,  when  tcawelling  aoBoas  the  Steppe-  between 
Odessa  and  Taraspel,  savir  a  number  of  atxmes  standing  on  both  sides  of 
Ae  beaten  toaak,  and  looking  like  way-madi0  lo  diiieet  the  traveller  when 
the  Steppe  is  covered  with  snow,  and  whioh  a  minute  inspection  proved 
to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  brought  to  light  human  forms  represented  in 
various  postures,  but  all  holding  a  vessel  before  them.  These  rude  works 
of  art  were  all  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  (umuUj  and  thus  ranged 
across  the  Steppe,  an  avenue  of  Lares  or  idols  serving  as  road-marks. 

Another  traveller — Dr.  Henderson — remarks  that  although  the  inunda- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mongolian  hordes, 
under  Snghiz  SJian,  has  given  rise  to  an  idea  that  these  monuments  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  that  perrod,  yet  that  this  hypothesis  is  overthrown  by 
the  mention  made  of  their  existence  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus>  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century ;  aiid  his  observation,  that  the  features  they  ex- 
hibited were  of  the  same  cast  with  those  of  the  Huns,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  tribes  distinguished  by  that 
name  which  were  driven  ovisr  tho  Yolga  by  the  Sienpi  in  the  year  S74, 
and  spread  alarm  through  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  the  Koman  Empire. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  denizen  of  the  Steppe 
should  be  rife  with  superstition^  and  that  to  his  untutored  mind,  when 
no^ng  is  visible  on  the  great  flat  plain  stretched  out  beneath  the  blue 
sky,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  whole  plain  an  embodiment  of 
0ultriness,  silence,  and  calmness,  there  gradually  rises  in  the  distance  six 
or  eight  columns  of  dust,  like  inverted  cones,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,,  gliding  and  gliding  along  the  plain  in  solemn  company,  approacbr 
ing,  then  passing,  and  finally  vanishing  in  the  distance,  he  should  see 
huge  genii  on  some  preternatural  errand ;  but  that  European  travelleaB 
should  sometimes  come  under  the  same  mysterious  influence  is  more 
curious.  Tet  it  is  on  record  of  some  travellers  crossing  the  Steppe^ 
galloping,  galloping  along,  and  yet  seeing  ever  the  same  objeets,  they 
have  begun  at  last  to  be  impressed  with  the  Tdea  that  they  were  not 
changing  their  position.  In  vain  the  mujik  cracks  his  whip  and  shouts 
to  his  horses,  which,  harnessed  four  abreast,  are  really  making  wonderful 
exertions ;  still  no  apparent  way  is  made,  and  the  tra;veller  becomes  at 
last  the  victim  of  a  painful  hallucination,  that  he  is  for  ever  the  centre 

Soint  in  an  immense  circle  of  desert,  with  tumuli,  like  giant  mole-hills, 
ancing  perpetually  round  him.  This,  at  all  events,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  the  only  practical  illusion  or  hallucination  peculiar  to  the 
Steppes. 
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There  is  a  very  common  plant  on  the  Steppe-Mihe  panicled  Gjp- 
•ophila — known  to  the  Rusrians  by  the  name  oi  Perekatipole,  or  Steppe 
juniper,  which  plap  the  part  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho  in  childroi's  talet 
and  fables.  Tms  plant  branches  repeatedly  jost  aboye  the  root,  so  as  to 
form  a  dose  round  bush.  When  it  has  finished  flowering  and  run  to 
seed,  the  main  stem  breaks  off  at  the  root,  and  it  is  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  the  slightest  wind.  Odier  small  plants  and  withered  leaTCS 
become  attached  to  it^  and  ihey  gradually  form  a  thick  ball,  which  is 
carried  by  a  strong  wind  to  great  distances.  It  is  called  the  St^>pe 
Witch ;  and  its  being  wafted  in  the  direction  of  any  one  person  in  par- 
ocular,  or  away  firom  such  in  a  contrary  direction,  is  supposed  to  mti* 
mate  good  or  bad  luck.  This  superstition  is  by  some  also  associated 
with  the  Phlomis  pungetUy  which  is  heayier,  but  also  grows  in  a  round 
tuft,  and  is  carried  by  the  wind  across  the  Steppe. 

SUMHABT. 

The  South,  or  New  Russia,  including  the  Crimea,  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  and  the  districts  watered  by  the  Volga  and  the  Kuban^ 
are  among  the  latest  conquests  of  the  Muscoyites.  The  people  formeriy 
inhabiting  these  regions  were  constantly  compelled  to  change  their  resi- 
dence, as  the  same  spot  was  unable  long  to  support  both  men  and  cattle. 
Agriculture  only  prospers  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  on  a  new  soil, 
'SO  that  for  a  long  time  nomades  alone  could  liye  there.  But,  by  a  kind 
compensation  of  Providence,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility  was 
<$onferred  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  Steppes  by  the  presence  of  a 
rich  layer  of  black  humus ;  agriculture  was  gradually  making  its  way, 
and  already  some  of  the  provinces  of  New  Russia  were  among  the  most 
productive  com  countries  in  the  world.  Called  by  the  same  Providence 
to  reign  over  these  yast  fertile  regions,  it  would  have  been  thought  that 
the  ambition  of  the  Czars  would  have  limited  itself  to  the  Intimate 
field  of  reclaiming  these  lands,  and  founding  there  an  agricultural  and 
prosperous  realm ;  instead  of  which,  by  some  strange  Satanic  infeituatioii, 
the  possession  of  these  promising  lands  has  never  been  to  any  of  the 
dynasty,  since  they  first  overran  them,  aught  but  a  curse,  su^gesdve  of 
vain  desires  to  acquire  more,  and  a  traditional  craving  for  the  luxuries  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  ploughshare  was  turned  into  a 
sword,  the  nomades  were  trained  to  arms;  peasants,  tradesmen,  even 
Jews,  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  spirit  of  military  aggression ;  all 
the  resources  of  the  land  were  turned  to  one  dark  channel — to  swell  the 
tide  of  war.  Never  was  there  in  history  a  sadder  subversion  of  means  to 
an  end !  Never  was  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  race  of  suzerains  mxat 
misdirected !  Landseer  has  embodied  on  the  canvas  an  ideal  contrast  of 
Peace  and  War :  the  idea  is  simple,  yet  touching  and  effective ;  but  what 
is  it  to  compare  with  the  German  colonies  on  the  Moloshna  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  charnel-houses  of  Sebastopol,  with  their  thousand  dead 
lying  in  their  beds,  on  the  other  ? 
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ArYENTTJEES  OF  BENJAMIN  BOBBIN  THE  BAGMAN. 
By  duLwvovD  Wilson. 

OHAPTES  zx. 

▲  H     XNTBODUOTIOV. 

On  Taesday  eyening  I  started  for  the  qoBj,  and  was  soon  on  board 
the  Belfast  boat. 

Having  arranged  for  a  berth,  as  for  firom  the  stem  of  the  vessel  as 
-was  possible,  and  seen  that  my  luggage  was  safely  stowed  away,  I  re- 
turned to  the  quarter-deck,  and  glanoed  at  every  new  arrival,  in  hopes 
some  familiar  face  might  appear.  Near  the  wheel  two  ladies  were  seated 
— one  of  them  grave  aud  matronly,  the  other  in  all  the  bloom  of  ripening 
womanhood.  They  were  in  earnest  conversation  with  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, whose  figure  recalled  to  my  memory  the  bearing  of  a  friend  I  had 
formerly  known.  I  passed  them  several  tiroes,  but  could  never,  firom  the 
position  in  whidi  he  stood,  catch  a  full  view  of  his  features.  Besides, 
when  I  looked  towards  him,  my  eyes,  by  a  species  of  magnetic  attraction, 
glanced  off  at  a  tangent  to  rest  upon  the  more  captivating  beauties  of 
the  young  lady  before  him.  The  cry  of  "  Oranges — two  a  penny,  fine 
oranges,"  brought  me  to  the  gangway,  and  as  I  thought  that  a  few  of 
them  might  possibly  benefit  me  on  my  trip,  I  invested  the  enormous  sum 
of  sixpence  in  a  wholesome-looking  dozen.  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
stowing  them  away  into  the  pockets  of  my  outer  coat,  ana  in  admiring 
the  sunburnt  features  of  the  wild  Irish  flower  that  vended  them,  when  I 
heard  myself  &mi]iarly  accosted,  in  tones  that  were  not  strangers  to  my 
ears.  I  turned ;  it  was  the  gentleman  I  had  before  observed,  and  my 
surmises  proved  correct 

<<  Benjamin  Bobbin,  is  it  not,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing?" 

"  The  same,  Mr.  Melville,"  I  replied,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  and 
shook  it  warmly;  not  the  cold  one-sided  pressure  of  empty  formality, 
but  a  shake  with  a  heart  in  it  ''  When  I  saw  you  some  few  minutes 
ago,  sir,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  ladies  at  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
I  felt  almost  inclined  to  address  you." 

<<  And  why  did  you  not,  lad?"  he  said,  laying  both  his  hands  affec- 
tionately upon  my  shoulders,  and  scanning  my  countenance. 

"  There  was  a  doubt  in  die  case,  sir ;  and  fearing  some  mistake,  I 
gave  modesty  the  advantage  of  it" 

^'Well,  rm  glad — ^hei^y  glad  to  see  you.  It  brings  me  bade 
to  old  times,  and  to  old  feelings.  Have  you  been  long  away  firom 
England?" 

"  But  four  days,  sir." 

"  I  hope  your  father  was  well  when  you  left  him,  Ben  ?" 

'^  I  trust  he  is  well,  sir.  He  has  known  no  care  for  two  years.  He  is 
dead,  sir ^" 

"Dead!  say  you?" 

"Dead,  sir." 

"  Then  has  he  left  few  better  men  behind  him.  Let  his  life  be  a 
pattern  to  you,  Ben.  I  once  was  young,  but  now  am  old,  yet  have  I 
never  seen  the  righteous  man  forsaken,  or  his  seed  b^ging  bread." 
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<<  I  shall  endeayour  to  profit,  sir,  by  the  lessons  his  example  has  left 
mc^  neyet  fioqgoMiii^  the  wise  proeeptfr  that  in  my  boyhood  weve  instilled 
by  you.     But  have  you  been  long  in  Ireland,  sir  ?^ 

'<  Five  years,  Ben.  Thaougk  the  tatamt  o£  a  firiend  I  was  offered  an 
appointment  to  a  church  in  the  Ticinity  of  Rathfamham.  Although 
the  living  was  small,  and  the  neighbournood-  unassuming,  yet  I  gladly 
and  thankfully  accepted  it ;  for  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  ardooos 
duties  ef  my  seh«ol  ipeve  too  great  a  dmg^  vpen  a  eewatitutwsi  natacally 
weak,  the  owner  of  which  was  rapidly  *  declining  into  the  yale  ii 
years;'" 

He  had  been  a  clergynam  in  &  Anrc^  near  London  to  nhieh  wj 
Mier  had.  e^rar  been  attochedy  and  as  they  had  been  jntiraate  in  liieir 
days  of  yontii,  the  MkMPskip  existed  threngk-  M^  Daring  the  week- 
days he  devoled  himself  to  a  soltooly  and  to  his  care  and  t— naaJ  I  am 
indebted  fbr  ivhatemr  little  banung  I  poawsi. 

He  took  me  ktndiy  by  the  am,  and  leading  me  up  to  Ae  ladies^  in- 
trodnoed  met  The  elder  was  his  sister,  fior  many  years  a  Btoident  in 
DaMm ;  the  yoimger  was  their  nieoe,  daoghter  of  anotfiei  mkoL,  and  she 
wns^  about  to  start  for  Belfint,  where  her  patents  lived. 

<'  Ato  yoa  bennd  for  Belfast^  Ben^  or  me  yon  BMoely  a  ^tdibor  like 
myself?^  he  a^ced,  sfibsr  tiie  short  oeremony  of  itttroduotion  inaa  cen- 
ehided.  Cesemony  is- too  cold  a  wotd,  £or  ho  spdce  of  mo  ast  on*  of  kb 
sdiolara— -one  of  hie  o«pn  family — his  own  sen;:  and  they  aooeiiwd  ■»  wilk 
all  tke  warmtk  of  feeling  akin  to  Ins  own,  smiled  npon  m%  and  chatted 
to  me^  as  thongh  I  had  been  an  old  yoang  friend  of  theiea  for  yoaos,  widi 
that  peculiar  graoe  that  I  kavo  onee  leamed  is  native  q£  tho  Green 
Island — a  wehieme  in  o^mt  bok,  eitery  tone,  eMrr  dimple. 

When  I  had  informed  him  t&at  I  was  pBoeeemng'  witk  the  Boat^  his 
placid  countenance  at  once  became  lit  up  with  pleaeoiO';  but  I  wae  soom* 
wiwt  startM  at  keasing  the  yoang  lady  ejK^airo,  as  she  <^4>ped  ker  little 
kanda  togeliHr  joyfidly : 

""Ok)  I'm  ao  glad!    Hew  delightful  that  will  be.   I  shaU  not  be  dbM^ 

Thua  spokolihe  heart,  m»  veil  of  pmdisk  neirve- sktonding  ite  finer 
feelings — no  contraband  blush  that 

liSjght  well  afford  constmction  strange, 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range, 

but  Nature  in  her  purest  and  most  unsophistioated  garb  of  yenlhfwl  glee 
and  sinoeritju. 

^  My  dear  Fann]f^  yoa  sarpnae  my  po^**  siid  her  uncle,  patfng  her 
pretty  rosy  cheek,  upon  which  health  laughed,  with  his  finger.  *•  Yon 
must  know,  Ben,  that  Fanny  is  going  home  to  her  fitthec  I  MaUfmnst 
confess  that  I  Mt  some  hasttation  in  aUbwing  her  to  tmfel  ky  hoivel^ 
but  now,  my  lad,  I  hai«  no  neserve^for  I  shall  give k«r into yonr  charge; 
and  tell  her  father,  when  you  deliver  her  into  his  safe  ke^iing^  thai  I 
shall  expect  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  pert  baggage  by  the  ^ery  neat  pott.'' 

I  said  nothing.  How  stupid  of  me !  I  felt  delighted,  and  smiled.  I 
kniked'  at  him,.  &r  I  knew  tfmt  aho  was  looking  Mb  me.  Bat  as  the 
thooghta  of  becoming  a  kaight-ecsant  with  sneh  a  canstitatioa  a»  I  pea* 
8ess€4  tttd  witk  tho  ptfosi  sea  inr  tko  staes  on  wkinh  my  gpaUantaj 
was  to  be  put  to  the  proo^  rushed  to  my  mind,  the  smile  Tanished,  and  a 
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fretifig^  •TqualxmsImeBV  began  instioetively  to  stir  widun  me.  However, 
ttftae  a  Iktle  time  I  mustered  up  anfficient  courage  to  say  that  I  felt 
lionovred  in  hairing  liSim  Cooke  as  my  companion,  and  should  do  evexy- 
tfainig  that  lay  in  my  powor  to  make  heryoyaee  agreeable* 

The  beU  rang,  and  the  call  suoHiomng  the  visitort  ashore  abruptly 
anded  my  xH^ie  speech.  I  fek  thankful  afterwards  that  such  had  been 
llie  ease,  mr  I  believe,  if  something  of  ihe  sort  had  not  interfered,  I 
Andd  have  damaged  my  rsfmtation  by  making  some  stupid  alluskm  to 
the  catgo  with,  winch  my  pockets  were  laden.  Had  I  done  so,  I  most 
assuredly  have  lost  caste,  for  it  would  have  savoured  too  much  of  the 
ai^gar-pkUBa  used  to  gain  the  synaqpalhies  of  uncongenial  chikh^n. 

My  Ml  preeeptor  teok  a  warm  fiireweQ  of  me,  gave  me  his  address, 
and  made  me  pvonuse  ittthfiiUy  that  I  woukl  not  fitil  to  visit  him  upon 
«very  sdbsequent  top  I  made  te  Ivdand.  In  parting  horn.  Miss  Fanny, 
flhe  threw  her  arms  avomid  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  no  reseme,  no  mock 
modeaty  reatraining  her  sweet  action.  He  held  her  tiny  hand  in  his, 
aajung)  ia  a  fiilherly  mannear: 

^  God  Ueas  you,  my  dear.  You  will  not  be  so  lonely  aa  we  antici- 
pated;. Be&  wdl  take  care  of  you.  If  you  feel  unwtell,  go  immadiatsly 
io  jomt  berth  and  lie  down,  but  stay  as  long  upon  deck  aa  you  can 
aesmectaUy,  and  view  ^e  handiwoik  of  your  Creator.  The  e^niag 
fBomises  to  be  a  lovely  one,  and  the  scenery  is  sublime.  Good-by,  Ben. 
I>««'t  Serget  to  call  upon  your  okl  Mentor  when  you  visit  Dublin  again. 
Remember  roe  affectionately  to  any  of  the  school-fellows  wherever  you 
see  them,  and  assure  them  of  my  warmest  wishes.  Take  care  of  Fanny. 
Don't  let  her  stay  too  loDg  upon  deck.  Show  her  all  the  striking  objects 
you  consider  worthy  of  note.    I  must  be  off.    Good-by.    God  bless  you." 

He  stepped  across  the  narrow  plank  to  the  quay,  his  sister  holding  his 
haasL  The  next  Baoment  i^  communication  was  taken  away,  the  ropes 
wsBS  looiad,.  ^  Move  en  sbwly''  wae  signalled  from  ih»  hand  of  the 
oaotaMi  ta  the  boy,  and  caUed  from  the  mouth  of  the  boy  to  the  engineer 
helew;  the  steam  hissed,  tiie  water  bubbled,  the  jpaddles  revolved, 
atiappsdli  sa*<^ed  again,  the  quay  receded,  the  benign  features  of  the  old 
dargymaft  beeomii^  lejM  and  km  distmct.  Still  his  form  was  plainly 
visible.  There  he  stood,  upon  ihe  very  edge  of  the  stonework,  his  head 
QnooMDBd,  and  his  whke  locks — diose  signets  of  wisdom— -floaiting  upon 
the  balmy  air  of  eventide.  I  felt  assured,  as  I  gaaed  upon  his  lessening 
form,  that  a  prayer  for  our  successful  transit  was  at  the  moment  before 
tlM  thpene  of  Hsmren,  thither  virafled  imom  the  aerations  of  as  upright 
&  syifit  as  ever  was  trammeUad  by  the  dust  of  our  mortality. 

CHAPTEB  XXL 
SniFEOMS  OF  LOW  ABD  SBArSIGKlUnS. 

Mwa  Fajott  was  Iraning-  over  the  nde  of  the  vessel  in  silence,  her  vail 
shmuding  her  &ir  facsu  The  constant  application  ef  her  handkemhief 
to  her  eyes  assured  me  that  she  was  in  tears,  and  disquieted  my  soul 


I  fete  thai  my^  pontion  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one»  I  am  a 
isiifidL  man.  Bashfrinew  may  be  a  virtue^  some  people  av«r  that  it  is 
iL    Shciddthadisesanng  reader  be  of  the  same  opmicn,  then  10^ 
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writer  confess  that  he  was  burdened  with  as  much  of  it  at  the  moment 
in  question  as  might  have  endowed  a  seraglio.  I  am  also  free  to 
acknowledge,  that  as  I  looked  upon  Miss  Cooke — ^longing  to  know  how, 
or  by  what  means,  I  miffht  address  her — I  would  gladly  have  bartered 
all  of  it  that  I  possessed,  during  the  term  of  my  natural  life,  for  the 
smallest  quantilgr  of  assurance,  and  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what 
practical  Leuly-killers  would  say  and  do  under  similar  circnmstances^  in 
order  to  relieve  themselyes  from  the  unpleasant  feelings  attendant  iroon 
looking  after  young  ladies  whose  tongues  are  paasiye  whibC  their 
mouchoirs  are  active. 

What  was  I  to  say?  I  felt  uncomfortable,  held  my  peaces  and — 
whistled.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Upon  two  occasions  I  detected  my  hands 
amongst  the  oranges,  feeling  for  a  plump  one,  against  my  express  wishes. 
I  at  last  withdrew  the  uneuarded  member,  and  doomed  it  to  inoaroera* 
tion — in  a  glove.  Still  leant  she  over  the  vessel,  her  &oe  (hidden  by 
the  veil  afore  quoted^  partially  turned  towards  the  quay  we  had  lef^ 
partially  bent  over  tne  Liffey,  ''as  worldlings  do,  givmg  her  sum  of 
more  to  that  which  had  too  much,"  and,  like  the  wounded  stag,  ^^  aug^ 
menting  it  with  tears."  I  felt  assured  she  wept,  and  bitterly,  for  ever 
and  anon  her  fairy  form  trembled.  Pitying  her  sorrow,  I  approached 
her,  cleared  my  throat  for  action,  but,  as  the  fortress  neither  made  signs 
of  recognition,  parley,  or  submission,  I  stood  still,  and  looked  up  at  the 
smoke.  Then  her  grief  appeared  redoubled.  Poor  soul,  how  my  heart 
bled  for  her ! — 

Yet  there  was  no  one  near 

To  take  her  hand  within  his  own, 
And  wipe  away  the  tear. 

Something  must  be  done.  Riordan's  patent  heart^regenerator  rudied  to 
my  mind.  How  I  wished  that  my  grandmother  had  g^ven  me  an  mide 
wno  might  have  lef^  me  such  another !  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
her  grief  appeared  unbounded.  So  I  adjusted  my  cravat,  gave  my  side- 
locks  an  extra  twist,  and  coughed.  She  raised  her  veil — the  handkerchief 
still  to  her  eyes.  I  took  a  step  forward — stopped,  coughed  again,  and, 
by  my  of  appearing  unconcerned,  said  to  a  sailor : 

''What  place  is  that,  pray  r  I  started  as  I  asked  it.  Howhuskishmj 
voice — I  scarcely  knew  it 

"  The  Pigeon-house,  sir." 

"  Oh  1"  and  I  moistened  my  lips.  "  The  I^geon-hoose,  is  it  T— Voice 
tremulous — heart  palpitating-— nerves  unstrung :  premonit<Hj  symptoms 
of  a  first  love.    "  And  what  place  is  that  to  the  left  ?* 

"  Dolymount,  sir." 

"  Oh,  Dolymount !     Thank  you." 

"  Bobbin ! — Benjamin  Bobbin ! — Benjamin,  my  boy,  take  courage.  Re- 
member  that  you're  a  lord  of  the  creation  !  Your  voice  is  now  in  capital 
working  order.  Advance! — eyes  right! — speak!  Confound  it,  man, 
don't  be  stupid." 

And  Benjamin,  thus  adjured,  did  advance,  and  the  young  lady  trembled 
more  violentiy.  Another  cough,  and  Benjamin  heard  a  sob — he  could 
have  sworn  upon  his  oath  that  it  was  a  sob— a  sob  of  heartfelt  anguish, 
so  he  plucked  up  courage^  meaning  to  say,  "  I  hope  yon  are  not  weeping, 
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Miss  Cooke  V*  but  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  rebelliously  refused  to  be 
articulated,  and  '^Weeping,  miss?''  was  brought  to  birth  in  a  truly 
mangled  state.  Was  that  a  sob  ?  No !  She  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
me — her  dancing  Irish  eyes — and  said,  almost  in  convulsions : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Bobbin  ;  but  only  with  laughter." 

I  turned  red — then  pale — and  so  on,  alternately,  for  an  indefinite 
space  of  time,  of  whose  length  I  took  no  note.  I  felt  that  I  did,  my  ears 
tingled  so,  and  the  sensation  that  affected  my  jugular  fully  proved  it. 
The  minx — or  baggage,  as  her  uncle  had  called  her — ^had  been  laughing 
at  me  all  the  time ;  so  I  laid  this  "  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,"  as  I 
laughed  in  concord,  '*  Benjamin,  my  friend,  you're  sold  again." 

My  feelings  were  by  no  means  of  an  enviable  nature— quite  the  con- 
trary. I  felt  disappointed :  I  had  much  rather  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. How  cruel  of  you,  Benjamin!  I  felt  humiliated.  I  knew  not 
where  to  turn.  I  was  already  close  beside  her,  but  what  would  I  not 
have  given  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel — under  it,  for  that 
matter — ^yet  how  was  I  to  get  to  either  place  ?  There  was  I,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  live  stock — a  young  lady — under  my  charge,  and  that 
young  lady  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  inasmuch  as  her  laughter  threat- 
ened to  throw  her  into  hysterics.  Certainly  it  would  never  do  to  leave 
her.  I  fear — I  think  that  I  looked  annoyed,  for  the  prettiest  little 
band  was  laid  gently  upon  my  arm,  the  brightest  pair  of  eyes  I  ever 
beheld  looked  roguishly  into  my  face,  the  rosiest  couple  of  cooing  lips  in 
the  world  smiled  imutterable  good-nature,  as  the  blithest  laughter 
leaped  musically  through  them,  and  the  sweetest' voice  my  ears  ever 
listened  to,  said,  in  the  most  captivating  manner, 

'^  Mr.  Bobbin,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  annoyed  you  ?  Indeed  I  never 
meant  to  do  so." 

"  Annoyed  1 — no,  not  at  all,  I  assure  you ;  never  was  more  pleased  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life ;"  followed,  or  rather  accompanied,  by  a  con- 
sumptive broken-backed  attempt  at  a  laugh,  that  stamped  ^<  false"  upon 
the  face  of  my  assertion. 

"  Well,  now,  if  you  are,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  my  volatility. 
Do  say,  good-humouredly,  that  my  indiscretion  has  not  causea  you  pain." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Miss  Cooke — not  in  the  least,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour."  I  felt  that  I  improved  as  I  said  this,  and  looked  at  her 
like  a  gallant  gentleman. 

**  Give  me  more  than  your  word  of  it,  then — give  me  your  hand,  and 
be  friends.  I  know  I  was  rude :  but  indeed  I  couldn't  nelp  it."  And 
again  that  laugh,  clear  and  harmonious  as  the  dulcet  soul  of  melody. 

Need  I  say  that  I  took  that  slender,  pretty,  extended  hand  ?  No,  I 
am  sure  I  need  not. 

«  Friends !"  I  said — **  1  trust  we  may  long  continue  such.  But  now, 
tell  me" — the  ice  was  broken,  and  Benjamin  was  in  his  glory — "  tell 
me  which  of  my  absurdities  was  it  that  caused  you  such  merriment  ?" 

''  Don't  ask  me,  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  be  candid." 

<*  Indeed  I  do."  A  gentle  pressure  of  the  taper  fingers  that  I  still 
held  captive. 

"  That  will  do.  Let  go  my  hand,  please,  or  you'll  spoil  my  glove* 
Thank  you.  I  wanted  you  to  speak  to  me,  and  could  not  help  laughing 
at  your  hesitation.     But  you'll  think  no  more  of  it  ?" 
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'^'I  ilwll  ever  thiiik  c£  it,  andwifthpIeaBiiee,  IiBnuwyon,  Wm  CooiEn. 
To  be  oandid  with  you,  I  am  always  badiM  wlien  ladies  me  in  ibe  caae." 

^  I  {eared  as  muoh ;  but  was  detecmined,  sinoe  jok  were  anmBted  my 
egal  care-taker  for  1^  present,  iiiat  I  would  make  yon  nae  we  oiAoriiy 
delegated  to  you  by  my  miole  in  a  becoming  manner.  £«t  oh,  wfait 
lovely  soenery  !*' 

We  had  passed  out  of  the  river,  and  wen  in  ibb  boy,  AldMraek  llie 
eveniDg  was  calm,  the  sea  waiTongh,  so  Miss  Cooke  was  OBasp^ea  to  be 
seated.  The  captiuii,  a  very  civil  kind  of  Tongh  gentleman,  dBSPonded 
from  his  station  upon  the  paddle^boxei  to  issoe  oideis  inm.  die  quarter- 
deck, and  hold  some  conversatbn  with  the  man  at  die  wfaed.  WiAk  hia 
I  speedily  entered  into  chat,  and,  as  he  was  a  veiy  agreeable  ind&vidna], 
he  gave  me  every  information  ^at  I  requirefl  rela^g  to  die  cfifferent  ob- 
jects upon  which  mv  eyes  chanced  to  alight  The  ship's  teleaeope  was 
in  his  haud,  and  as  ne  saw  that  I  regsrded  it  rather  wistfoUy,  he  placed 
it  at  my  disposal,  and  telling  me  where  to  leave  it  when  •my  curioflBty  waa 
gratified,  again  ascended  the  paddle-box.  Then  came  my  p^easantest 
task — searching  ont  the  most  striking  and  romantic  scenery :  ibe  ^  BiiU 
of  Howth,"  ^  Ireland's  Eye,"  the  booses  on  the  £ormer,  and  the  searguUs 
that  swooped  around  the  latter,  and  calling  to  the  same  die  attention  of 
my  fair  charge.  Nodiing  could  possibly  please  her  more ;  her  cjacida- 
tions  of  delight  and  surprise  were  frequent,  as  her  orsvm  of  ^  wonder"  was 
amused.  ^  for  me,  I  felt  enraptured ;  and  so  would  y<m,  gallant  readeiv 
had  you  been  situated  as  I  was.  Bat  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  are  of 
course  unmarried,  young,  gay,  and  an  adorer  of  tfiesea.  Sow  answer  me 
these  questions :  Have  yon^ver  been  upon  sea  ?  Have  yon  evw  been  ap- 
pointed esquire  to  a  female  wavdrobe,  in  whidi  was  contained  die  form  of 
Helen  with  the  soul  of  Lucretia,  the  clear  beauty  of  Cyndna  witli  the 
healtl^  blush  of  Flora,  the  smSe.  of  P^che  widi  the  notes  of  Ekcterpe 
and  the  limbs  of  Terpsichore  ?  Has  die  being  in  whom  tbese^shanns  were 
centred  leant  upon  your  arm  as  the  rode  wav«i  caused  the  vessel  to  lock 
to  and  fro,  and  looked  through  a  telescope  held  by  yonr  hands,  her  ovm 
fingers  in  contact  with  them  as  she*ende»voored  to  steady  the  instrument  ? 
If  such  an  experience  has  ever  been  yours,  and  if  all  the  waten  of  Letiw 
might  fail  to  wash  swiqr  die  remembrance,  then  must  your  fedingsluive 
been  akin  to  mine.  So  stood  we  from  time  to  time,  an  unwonted  poka- 
tion  in  my  heart,  like  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  do^g  up  ik»  rivets  of 
that  tyrant  Love,  who  im|>08ed  npon  my  orednttty  by  weariiig  die  mask  of 
courtesy. 

As  we  left  Howth  in  our  wake,  I  was  sarprised  to  noidoe  with  what 
£Bu»lity  she  saw  the  dniest  objects  to  wbioh  I  drew  her  sttestion,  nrre- 
spective  of  the  line  in  which  I  pointed  the  glass.  I  at  once  b^an  to 
suspect  that  eidter  the  sea  air,  or  the  sea  vdSog,  did  not  agree  with  her, 
so  determined  to  test  die  strength  of  my  smnises  forthwith.  Pointini^ 
the  telescope  towards  ^  Ireland  Eye,"  that  bleak,  strange-locriat^  rock 
springing  out  of  the  sea,  I  asked  her  to  observe  ^two  wenen  canyiDg  a 
basket  between  diem,  with  a  child  mming  before  them.^  Now,  as  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  that  such  people  could  be  there,  and  as  the  aBn* 
sion  to  them  was  only  an  invention  of  mine,  I  considered  diat  it  w«s  high 
time  for  me  to  dose  ucp  die  glass  and  adrise  her  to  go  down  stairs  nhan 
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I  hetai  lier  eKdMiDy  ''  Oil !  how  very  .pkm  ^he^  appear  lo  be.  Are 
they  not  in  a  very  cUmgecous  place  ?**  She  smiled  at  ane  ibr  having 
antacipatod  her  own  wishy  and  thanldng  me,  look  my  :ann.  With  a  Hule 
tHMiUe  we  reached  the  cabin  stairs^  and  at  the  foot  of  it  I  eomnntted  her ' 
to  the  care  of  the  stewardess,  first  of  all  giving  her  a  few  of  ixxy  best 
oranges,  with  strict  inj unctions  to  use  them.  She  availed  herself  of  them 
willingly,  and  passed  into  the  liitk  compttrtment  usually  set  aside  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies. 

As  I  did  not  feel*  seaworthy  myself,  I  passed  through  the  cabin,  and, 
diveetmg  myself  of  my  coats  and  vest,  cast  myself  into  my  berth.  There 
I  lay  for  some  time — half  asleep,  half  awaken  a  semi  sickly  trance  was 
upon  me ;  a  dull  consciousness  of  my  whereabouts  haunled  me ;  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  the  propinquity  of  salt  water,  steam,  and  "boiled  mutton 
(for  they  were  dining  in  the  cabin)  eompletely  pvoitrated  me,  nntil 
Morpheus  took  his  station  by  my  pillow,  permitting  the  lairy  Mab,  who 
delights  in  b^ng  "  drawn  by  a  team  of  little  atomies  athwart  men's 
noses  as  they  lie  asleep,"  to  tumble  and  toss  ^e  storohouse  of  my  brain, 
dragging  -from  its  recesses  memories  that  died  wi^  in&ncy — ^impressions 
of  the  present  that  please  or  harass  as  her  magic  wand  wilk — ^together 
-with  shapeless  masses,  confused  and  impalpable,  each  one  (if  beldames 

rk  the  truth)  the  shadow  of  some  onquiokened  fact  yet  dormant  in 
womb  of  Futurity. 
Oh  how  those  dreams  mocked  me  I  They  were  Hkeihe  ''Dead  Sea 
frniti^  that  tempt  the  eye  and  turn  to  aehes  on  the  lips."  This  was  one 
of  them.  We  were  once  more  starting  from  Dublin — Mr.  MelvDle  present 
—Fanny  Cooke  leaning  on  my  arm.  The  bell  rang^he  had  to  depart 
abruptly — she  wished  to  kiss  him  but  could  not,  the  distance  was  too  great 
that  divided  them-— she  made  me  his  proxy,  kissed  me  insisad — I  blew  it 
to  him.  Oh  what  a  kiss  !  Zephyr  bearing  aa  its  wings  perfiimes  stolen 
from  Araby— or  groves  of  fragrant  spices — or  laved  in  faydromel,  by  fiir 
less  sweet.  Again  the  embrace,  pure,  ardent,  loving;  brea^  not  so 
firagnmt — rather  stifling  than  otherwise — disagreeable  flavour  of  brim- 
stone and  tobaeco  blended  together.  I  had  not  seen  her  smoking ;  could 
she  have  availed  hersdf  surreptitiously  of  a  ^  quid  ?''  I  poshed  her  from 
me,  and  in  dmng  so  I  awoke.  A  strong  smell  of  fire,  accompanied  by  a 
fizzing  sound,  made  me  start  up  and  open  my  ^es.  No  lovely  form 
was  near,  but  beneath  my  pillow,  where  I  had  placed  it  for  •safety  when 
it  had  dropped  out  of  my  eoat^pooket,  lay  my  cigar-case  in  convulsions ! 
the  fusees  enclosed  within  it  havipg  by  some  accident  become  ignited. 
The  little  window  beside  me,  that  admitted  a  limited  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
md  an  unlimited  ditto  of  salt  water,  was  speedily  taken  advantage  of,  and 
through  it  I  heaved  the  combustible  pocket-grenade  into  the  '*  vasty 
deep."  Oh  mockery  of  dreams  I  ye  painted  Love,  but  nearly  stifled  me 
vrith  an  attribute  of  those  regions  where  love  is  unknown.  Again  upon 
my  back  nnder  the  leaden  parachute  of  Somnus,  and  whoi  I  reopened 
my  eyes  the  vessel  had  reached  its  destination. 

^'  Qoick,  Bemamin !  quids !  Bestir  thee,  knight-errant  of  animproteeted 
lady.  She  is  thy  Sabra,  thou  art  her  St.  Da?id ;  inquire  allerheor  heahh, 
{dace  thine  arm  at  her  disposal,  deliver  her  into  the  charge  of  her  faAhei^ 
and  gain  a  grateful  smile  and  a  general  invitation  as  dty  reward." 
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And  BeDJamin  did  bestir  himself  and  "  in  the  highest,  the  lowest^  the 
lowliest  spot,  young  Loveli'' — (B.  Bobbin  upon  this  ocoesion)— ^  sought 
wildly,  but  found  her  not."  Her  father  had  been  to  the  yessd  half  an 
hour  before,  and  ''  B.  B.  C.  T./'  like  the  fisimous  Lord  Ullin,  "  was  left 
lamenting." 

CHAPTER  zzn. 

▲    OniLTT    OOHSCIBirCB. 

I  SPENT  Monday  in  Belfiist  in  a  very  profitable  manner.  I  sought 
after  business,  and  not  vainly,  for  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  me.  I 
must  confess,  that  at  times  tne  sparkling  eyes  and  charming  face  of  Mlas 
Cooke  danced  between  me  and  my  more  professional  duties — a  vague 
hope  that  the  Fates  might  cast  me  in  her  path,  and  so  afford  me  a  chimce 
of  tendering  my  apologies  for  my  neglect  of  the  morning — but  in  these 
desires  I  was  disappointed.  I  had  oidy  recollection,  and  the  £unt  echoes 
of  her  musical  laughter,  to  cheer  me,  together  with  the  assurance  that  I 
had  made  a  fool  of  myself,  beyond  controversy,  in  my  first  advances  upon 
the  previous  evening.  These  ideas  humiliated  me  greatiy  during  the  day, 
and  gave  me  so  much  food  for  thoueht  that  I  retired  early  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  commercial  room  (who  were  all  strangers  to  me)  to  vent 
my  spleen  a^inst  inherent  bashftdness,  and  to  wonder  what  her  opinion 
might  be  of  Benjamin  Bobbin  the  Commercial  Traveller. 

Anotiier  day  passed  over  with  littie  worthy  of  note  if  I  except  a  pur- 
chase made  by  me^  which  afterwards  cost  me  more  in  the  shape  of  peace 
of  mind  than  a  dozen  such  ventures  could  be  worth.  I  allude  to  six 
botties  of  the  best  five-year-old  Irish  whisky,  stowed  away  carefully  in 
the  central  recesses  of  my  largest  case,  safe,  as  I  hoped,  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  and  systematic  scent  of  custom-house  tide-waiters  or  poteen- 
huntinfip  excisemen. 

In  we  evening,  having  said  my  adieux  to  my  late  companions,  I 
stepped  into  an  omnibus,  and  was  taken  down  to  the  quay,  where  the 
Glasgow  boat  lay  hissinc^,  and  smoking,  and  groanine^  like  a  harpooned 
monster  of  the  deep.  Short  time  sufficed  to  smp  Beniamin  and  his  bag- 
gage ;  a  berth  was  speedily  secured,  and  with  a  mind  devoid  of  care  I 
took  up  my  position  near  the  wheel. 

It  was  dark  before  we  started ;  not  a  twinkler  *' peeped  through  the 
blanket  of  tiie  dark."  All  above  was  Uack  as  a  fireebooter's  flag,  or  the 
record  of  an  ill-spent  life  on  tiie  day  of  reckoning.  But  the  revolving 
lights  down  seawards,  ever  changing  at  their  silent  rouge-et-noir  game, 
had  an  impodng  effect,  and  gave  me  food  for  reverie.  "  How  like  li& 
and  Fanny  Cooke  ye  are  I''  ili^ught  ]^  as  I  leaned  with  my  cigar  al'^t 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  We  were  on  our  way,  cautiously  moving, 
and  splashing  like  an  elephant  in  a  morass,  lest  the  next  half-lengtti 
shonla  injure  ourselves  or  some  of  the  smaller  ^  that  plied  up  and  down, 
and  before  and  behind  us.  ^  How  like  life  and  Fanny  Cooke  ye  are  I 
There  ye  go!  the  green  and  the  white  changing  places  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance—myself the  green,  my  ensnarer  the  white.  Now  the  green  is 
fone,  ana  lo!  the  red  is  in  its  place!  Brightiy  gleams  the  white! 
anny  Cooke !  Fanny  Cooke  !  thafs  just  like  your  sex !  When  the 
back  of  the  green  light  was  turned,  you  mingled  and  blushed  with  the 
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red ;  when  the  red  was  no  longer  in  view,  how  lovely  you  looked  by  the 
green.*' 

The  air  was  rather  chilly,  and  as  the  steward  had  jast  informed  me 
that  sapper  was  ready,  I  descended  leisurely  into  the  cabin,  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  dissection — the  anatomical  portions  of  a 
fried  sole  undergoing  a  peculiar  process  beneath  the  pressure  of  my 
electro-plated  fork.  Cola  beef  succeeded.  I  enjoyed  it  heartily.  A 
friend  had  advised  me  never  to  tempt  the  sea  with  an  empty  stomach, 
so  I  determined  to  profit  by  his  experience,  and  acted  accoidingly.  I 
was  about  having  my  plate  replenisned,  when  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  the  words  he  spoke,  deprived  me  at  once 
of  breath  and  appetite. 

**  The  custom-house  officers  have  just  made  a  seizure  on  board,"  he 
said. 

^*  Of  what,  sir  ?"  demanded  a  party  present. 

'^  A  case  in  which  was  surreptitiously  hid  some  whisky,  for  which 
no  duty  had  been  paid."  (Benjamin,  like  Jonah,  only  fit  to  be  oast 
overboard.) 

**  Have  they  detected  the  owner  ?" 

"  Not  they !  Do  you  think  he'd  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lay  claim  to  the 
property,  and  get  fined  and  confined  for  his  pains  ?"  (Benjamin  en- 
deavouring to  look  innocent,  with  "  GuUty"  stamped  on  his  forehead.) 

"  Where  was  it  found— in  the  hold  ?"  (Benjamin  terribly  alive  to  the 
answer.  His  cases  were  not  placed  in  the  hold — he  arrived  too  late— 
they  were  on  deck,  and  covered  with  tarpauling.) 

"  No,  on  deck,  in  front  of  the  compamon-ladder."  (Benjamin  like 
Joseph  in  the  pit,  for  there  his  cases  had  been  set.) 

**  What  will  they  do  with  it  ?*•     (Benjamin  all  ears.) 

^'  Get  it  into  their  boat,  and  take  it  away  as  a  seizure  to  the  Queen's 
stores."     (Benjamin  floored.) 

<<  What  noise  is  that,  steward  ?"  (Benjamin  intensely  eager,  yet  rigid 
as  Lot's  wife  after  she  had  gratified  her  curiosity.) 

**  Only  the  officers,  sir,  putting  the  seizure  into  their  boat  alongside." 
(Beinamin  absent.) 

«Have  they  caught  the  contrabandist?"  (Benjamin  listening  with 
nightcap  in  lumd.) 

"  No,  sir,  he  does  not  own  to  the  goods."  (Benjamin  divested  of  his 
coat.) 

"  Are  they  likely  to  pursue  their  search  down  here  ?"  (Benjamin  like 
a  tattered  ssul  in  a  high  wind.) 

*^  Yes,  sir ;  here  they  are."  (Benjamin  in  his  berth,  with  his 
boots  on.) 

Some  talking  in  the  cabin  succeeded — then  a  noise  as  of  men  ascend- 
ing to  the  decS — sudden  stoppage  of  the  paddles — ^voices  in  loud  col- 
loquy— "  All  right !"  from  alongside — "  Go  on  ahead !"  from  the  captain— 
and  Benjamin  again  on  his  feet,  getting  cautiously  into  his  coat,  and  feel* 
ing  more  like  a  resuscitated  mummy  than  a  respectable  commercial  travel- 
ler. I  made  my  way  to  the  deck,  but  there  could  learn  nothing.  The 
goods  were  all  covered  up  again.  Everything  was  quiet— even  the 
noisy  paddles — when  compared  with  the  groanings  of  my  conscience.  I 
walked  about  more  like  a  man  beside  himself  than  in  himself.     I  tried  to 
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beliere  that  all  was  nglit,  and  tighi^  and  safe;  bvt  the  effori  waa  imaTMl- 
ing — my  feelings  belied  my  heart,  and  my  heart  belied  my  hopes.  Iq 
my  despair,  I  accosted  a  sulor  upon  duty,  and  asked  him  ot  the  ociaurc 
**  He  didn't  know  notiiing  about  it." 

"Was  there  not  some^ing  taken  away  ?* 

"  Yes  ;  the  customs  took  it,  and  cut." 

«  How  did  they  detect  it  ?" 

"  Why  ye  see,  sir,  the/v©  a  way  or  their  own  ot  smdlin'  atinsg  ost^ 
an'  oy  howldin'  their  ear  to  a  passage  when  they  knoeks  ihe  oomers  or 
it  agin  the  deck,  to  hear  ar  ihe  liquor  wabbles  in  it  at  all.  Nothin'  evir 
escapes  'em  ;  they're  the  divil's  own  chickens." 

Comfort  far  away  from  my  breast ;  disgrace  and  ruin  ready  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  unfurnished  apartments  so  unkindly  Tacated  without  a 
moment's  warning  by  the  fair  runaway. 

**  What  amount  do  they  seise  i^n  ?** 

"What's  that,  sir?" 

**  What  is  their  Hmit?"  ' 

"  Anything  sealed  up,  an'  not  for  the  passingers'  prisint  use,"  answered 
the  helmsman  at  my  back  ;  "  from  a  thimbleful  to  a  cargo." 

Despab  laying  down  her  rugged  mattress,  and  going  to  sit  upon  it  all 
night ;  whilst  Benjamin  stood  six  inches  beneath  bis  usual  stature,  look- 
ing gloomily  at  the  waves,  and  asking  his  bkdc^looking  lodger  "  what 
hindered  him  from  takine  a  bath  ?"  The  lodger  by  no  means  ayerse  to 
the  moYement,  but  rather  anxious  that  the  owner  of  the  tenement 
in  which  she  had  so  lat^y  commenced  groaning  should  forthwith  make 
the  trial,  merely  suggesting,  by  way  of  amendment,  the  policy  of  bonow- 
ing  a  few  large  lumps  of  coal  from  the  stoker  to  serve  bun  for  ballast. 

Oh  what  tortures  I  passed  through  that  night  1  I  was  not  side;  or, 
if  I  were,  tHe  conviilsione  of  my  mind  spared  me  no  time  to  think  about 
my  body.  I  was  wretched — miserable  1  Were  the  w<N4d  only  peopled  by 
such  bemgs  as  I  was  at  that  time,  a  week  must  have  sufficed  to  depopu- 
late it. 

At  break  of  day  we  arriyed  at  Greenock.  As  most  of  the  passengers 
preferred  going  by  rail  up  to  Glasgow  to  waiting  for  the  flux  c£  the  tide, 
I  joined  them  with  a  heayy  heart,  and  looked  out  for  th«  solitary  case 
that  remained. 

Joy  ! — Amazement ! — Hurrah !  Both  my  leathern  firiends  weie  safe. 
I  was  not  the  victim.  "My  bosom's  lord"  once  agsun  "sat  lighdy  on 
his  throne."  Despair  was  sent  to  the  enstom-house,  or  a  little  farther,  if 
she  pleased,  and  the  writer  of  this  diary  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings 
once  more. 

What  a  task  to  get  to  the  nulway  station.  Three  porters  gromaed 
beneath  my  luggage  as  they  ascended  those  fearM  steps  (a  miniatore 
Mont  Blanc,  with  no  sun  on  it) ;  but  we  did  get  up^  and  my  cases  were 
eventually  placed  in  the  luggage-van,  whilst  I  took  my  seat  in  a  first- 
class  carriage. 

The  case  was  a  >*aluable  one.  Had  it  and  its  c<Hitents  been  lost 
through  my  indiscretion,  this  diary  had  never  been  written^  and  the 
author  had  lived  "  a  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  udmown"  as  long  as 
youth  lasted.     But  all  was  safe,  and  I  was  hapf^y. 
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And  now  for  a  parendietioal  word  of  adyiee.  [My  dear  inezperiaiKMd 
yocmg  friendy  to  yoa  I  address  myself  partteokrlT,  Whateyer  yow  sex, 
station,  or  tndncement,  nerer  attempt  to  nm  the  gamitlet  wliere  legal 
doty  should  be  paid.  The  game  is  a  bad  one ;  the  au&orities  are  practised 
in  it,  they  are  skilled  in  the  cards,  and  you  stand  no  chance  with  thttn. 
NeTer  sit  down  to  play  where  the  odds  are  all  agunst  yoa.  Commereial 
brother,  new  to  the  road,  lend  me  yoor  ear  also.  Drink  whisky  if  you 
like  it,  whererer  yoa  can  obtain  it  genuine ;  smoke  tobacoo  upon  the 
same  grounds  ;  but  make  this  a  rule :  never— even  to  oblige  a  friend — 
place  a  single  drop  of  the  former  amongst  valuables,  nor  a  cake  of  the 
latter  in  your  boots.  Tide-waiters,  cu8tom*hoase  offie^s^  excisemen, 
and  all  such  anomaloos  amphibious  animals,  have  bng  noses,  qoidk  eyes, 
a  keen  scent,  and  a  strong  hand.  If  you  have  any  oootraband  property 
in  yoor  possession,  they  can  ahnost  detect  it  by  your  looks.  ^*  Render 
onto  CsBsar,'  &c  Seardi  for  the  passage.  If  you  don't  know  in  what 
book  to  find  it,  any  vestry  clerk  will  ^ve  yoa  the  necessary  information 
for  half-a«crown,  or  perhaps  less.  When  you  have  met  with  it,  learn  it 
by  heart,  and  take  it  for  a  motto— or  in  the  words  of  the  far-famed 
Ci^itain  Cottle^  ^  when  found,  make  a  note  of." 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OLASGOW. 

Sweetly  broke  the  morning  as  we  sped  on  our  way.  Enchanting 
the  wild  doeoery  to  our  left,  a  glorious  field  for  contemplation^  The 
noUe  Frith  of  Clyde^  with  its  shaggy,  uneven  banks  on  either  side; 
the  dilapidated  castle  oi  Dumbarton  looking  from  its  rocky  base  upon 
the  waters  like  the  skeleton  of  a  trusty  sentinel,  mouldering  where  it 
kept  its  guard  in  the  days  of  struggling  liberty*  What  scenes  had  it 
not  witnessed  of  strife,  and  valour,  and  Uoodshed ;  of  anarchy,  defeat,  and 
victory !  Aroimd  it,  the  land  for  whi^  Wallace  fought,  haoea  Ued,  and 
the  noble  Bruce  moomed ;  of  which  historians  have  written  and  minstrels 
song.  Yee,  there  it  lay  beside  me  I  Still  flowed  the  stately  Clyde — 
flowed  as  though  its  waters  had  never  blushed  in  the  slau^ter,  or  been 
glntted  with  the  life-blood  of  the  brave.  Riehly  bloomed  the  surround-* 
ing  landscape^  *as  though  war  had  ever  been  a  stranger  to  its  hallowed 
precincts.  And  brightly  shone  the  sun ;  the  same  sun  that  had  lighted 
that  castle's  turrets  in  its  glory,  now  grilding  its  ruins  in  their  decay. 
Again,  to  my  right,  dismally  loomed  the  gaol  of  Paisley,  with  its  im- 
charitable  walls— dark,  and  chill,  and  gloomy.  What  a  picture  to  con- 
template !  How  wretched  the  hearts  of  many  within  it,  shut  out  by 
the  massive  stones,  the  iron  rails,  and  the  chevaux-de-frisey  from  the 
wretched  world  without  it.  Was  Hope  ever  admitted  there  ?  Or,  if 
she  were,  was  it  not  to  pine  away  and  die  ?  What  dim  eyes  looked 
forth  through  the  darksome  casements^  with  solitude  around  them, 
despair  within  theni,  and  all  those  ponderous  bars  betwixt  them  and 
fireedom !  How  they  envied  the  labouring  swain,  whose  toil  and  drudgery 
provided  him  with  the  scanty  wh^^withal  upon  which  life  depended, 
and  £»r  whieh  it  was  a  penskmer  <m  his  hands.     But  our  tnun  of  car- 
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riages  moTed  on,  and  so  my  train  of  thought  was  mored  off.  The 
CHuffOw  tenninns  was  soon  reached ;  and  o^er  the  bridge  to  the  Bik^s 
Head  Hotel,  in  the  Trongate,  myself  and  mj  luggage  were  oonvejed. 
It  was  yet  early,  and  a  coaple  of  hours  in  a  clean  bed  refreshed  me 
oondderabhr. 

Friday  I  spent  in  search  after  trade  in  Glasgow;  but  of  that  I  AmU 
say  notmng.  As  I  haye  before  stated,  this  is  not  a  journal  of  business 
transactions.  But  this  much  let  me  confess :  I  liked  the  city  not  at  all ; 
and  my  clients  but  there  is  an  old  adage,  *^  The  least  said,  soonest 
mended.'' 

I  met  Crayfoid — a  young  gentleman  in  the  same  line  of  business — at 
bur  hotel.  We  had  only  met  once  before,  and  that  was  for  an  hour  at 
lirerpool.  He  recollected  my  name,  and  with  all  the  fraternal  warmth 
of  a  msh  heart,  claimed  me  as  a  friend  of  old  standing.  Judge  my  sur- 
prise when  he  offered  to  regale  me  with  all  Miss  Fanny  Cooke's  sallies  of 
wit  at  my  expense.  He  was  her  cousin,  and  luid  spent  the  Wednesday 
widi  her  at  her  father's  house.  I  parted  from  him  as  soon  as  I  could  wida 
decency,  for  my  spirit  was  galled.  He  light,  buoyant,  and  ury — ^I  as 
humiliated  a  wight  as  eyer  stood  before  a  oattery  of  love-darting  Irish 
eyes,  frilly  assurod  that  the  fair  foe  had  fired  nothmg  but  blank  cartridge 
at  the  weak  besieger,  whose  skill  in  attacking  the  enchanted  fortress  was 
underrated  by  her — so  much  so,  that  she  deemed  him  unworthy  of  heavier 
metal — and  whose  powers  she  ridiculed,  despising  the  modesty  of  a  nature 
that  trembled  at  the  very  tones  of  her  peacefril  voice,  and  lacked  the  hardi- 
hood to  carry  the  citadel  by  a  coup  de  mam. 

*'  Should  we  ever  meet  again,"  I  soliloquised,  as  I  composed  myself  to 
sleep,  *'  the  siege  shall  not  be  raised  so  speedily.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
such  idle  thoughts  ?  To  what  end  can  they  tend  ?  She  is  a  flirt,  and 
unworthy  of  my  conrideration;  a  coquette,  and  ought  to  be-  avoided  by  all 
men  €i  mind."  Thus  I  romanced  until  my  senses  were  of  no  further  use 
to  me,  sleep  having  sealed  my  eyelids,  and  the  goddess  of  bright  dreams 
taken  up  the  vigil.  Then  I  saw  her  again — in  wmte — and  kneeling  before 
the  altar  with — Crayford — no,  no— B.  B. — Crayford  was  only  giving 
her  away.  Mr.  Melville  was  reading  the  service,  whilst  the  communion 
tablecloth,  like  to  Banquo's  magic  glass,  was  showing  to  my  delighted 
eyes  a  line  of  juvenile  successors,  with  noses  like  their  paternal  ancestor, 
and  smiles  like  Fanny  Cooke's.  Again  a  change.  I  was  in  the  act  of 
using  the  rod — which  the  wise  man  said  whoever  spared  hated  the  child — 
when  I  was  aroused  by  a  knocking  at  my  door.  I  started  up  bewildered, 
exclaiming,  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  The  hot  water,  sir;  it's  half-past  seven  o'clock." 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  slept  for  but  an  hour,  so  pleasing  had  been  my 
visions.     I  awoke  to  recollection,  reality,  and  a  rainy  morning. 

Saturday. — Having  not  at  all  pleased  myself  with  the  aspect  of  busi- 
ness, nor  fellen  in  love  "  wi*  the  braw  lassies  fiae  the  north,"  I  took  my 
way  towards  the  bleaching-green  through  some  of  the  back  streets. 
Streets  did  I  call  them?  Lanes  with  kennels  attached  would  better 
describe  them.  Abomination,  poverty,  and  undeanliness  seemed  there 
to  reign  supreme.  The  Seven  Dials— with  its  alleys  appertaining — in 
London,  are  by  no  means  of  an  inviting  nature.  The  slums  of  Liver- 
pool possess  similar  qualifications  so  far  as  morals,  integrity,  and  req>ect- 
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ability  are  concerned.  The  liberties  of  Dublin  out-Herod  Herod,  but 
the  Mck  lanes  and  alleys  of  Glasgow,  what  pen  dare  attempt  to  describe? 
They  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  earthly  degradation.  There 
vice  presided  unchecked ;  so  despotic  his  sway,  that  should  Nature  giye 
birth  to  a  sinde  virtue  within  ms  unhallowed  domains,  the  cherub  must 
be  stifled  ere  it  reached  the  light. 

I  was  glad  to  retrace  my  steps.  What  man  with  a  soul  in  his  bosom 
could  delight  in  contempfating  that  rererse  of  dvilisation  ?  'Tis  ever 
thus  with  the  world.  When  men  feast  their  eyes  upon  those  splendid 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  they  never  think  of  tumii^  to  the  obverie 
of  the  picture,  where  the  dust  of  time  and  the  web  of  the  spider  rest 
secure  and  unmolested.  So  it  is  with  our  majestic  cities :  we  gloat  upon 
their  beauties,  never  bearing  in  mind  that 

The  same  rays  which  dance  round  kingly  thrones, 
May  kiss  the  pauper  starving  on  the  stones. 

I  was  delighted  when  my  back  was  turned  upon  Glasgow.  It  was  to 
me  the  most  uncongenial  spot  of  earth  I  had  ever  trodden*  It  liked  me 
not»  and  the  feeling  seemed  reciprocated. 


YOU  MAY  WIN  HIM  BACK. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTEB. 

You  may  win  him  back  by  kindness, 
Though  his  heart  has  gone  astray. 
For  his  passion  is  a  blindness 

That  may  last  but  for  a  day ;  ^ 
^Tis  her  beauty  that  has  bound  him. 

But  he'U  shun  the  fatal  snare. 
When  he  sees  that  all  around  hun 
Of  her  smiles  may  claim  a  share. 
Be  th^  words  then  kind  as  ever. 

If  ms  heart  thou  wouldst  retain. 
Part  in  anger — you  may  never 
Hope  to  win  him  back  again. 

Light  of  heart — ^if  to  thy  seeming 
He  perchance  at  times  may  be, 
Proves  it  not  those  e^es  so  beaming 

Have  not  wholly  rivalled  thee  P 
There  are  moments,  draught  with  sadness. 

When  his  own  are  turned  away; 
He  may  yet  return  with  gladness 
When  ms  heart  points  out  the  way. 
Then  be  kind  to  him  as  ever. 

Of  thy  sorrows  ne'er  complain. 
Part  in  anger— you  may  never 
Hope  to  win  him  bacK  again* 
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Etxrt  «ity  which  deems  itielf  a  ^^beeaty,"  inyentt  its  own  proveibof 
self-praise.  *'  SevigliaP  rhymes  to  "  maravigUa^^  and  so  Sevuxb  takes 
rank  as  a  '^worid's  wonder;"  the  languishing  Ne^litan  eond wises  his 
appreciation  of  his  lovely  city  into  the  ESuthanasian  aphorism,  **•  Vede 
Nmpohtpoi  fnor^"  while  '<  beantifbl  Venice,  the  pride  of  the  sea,**  h» 
ooined  for  its  motto  of  sdf-laudation  the  distich — 

Ifhveduta  Venezza 
Perduta  bellezza. 

He  who  passeth  Venice  by 
Hath  for  oeanty  heedless  eye. 

Unquestionably,  any  Italian  tourist  '^  passing  by"  that  singular  city  which 
''rose  like  an  eshalation**  from  a  swamp,  to  sit  for  fbmrteea  osBtoiies  as  a 
regent  queen  orer  what  for  a  long  time  was  ''  ^  sea"  of  the  kw>WB 
world,  must  be  deemed  incomplete,  too  true  it  is  that  Venice  is  not 
what  it  was,  that  pride,  profligacy,  and  policy — the  old  vices  of  her  own 
oligarchy— the  ruthless  statecraft  of  her  new  foreign  master,  have  com- 
bined to  deliver  over  the  ocean  queen  into  decay  and  degradation.  Venice 
is  now  but  the  wreck  of  the  great  powbr  for  which  she  shows  in  history. 
Her  Arsenal  holds  neither  gun  nor  galley ! — not  a  piece  of  effective  ord- 
nance, not  even  a  cockboat,  sea-worthy,  within  its  five-mile  area.  Her 
great  bucentaur  is  laidpup  like  the  remains  of  a  worn-out  puppet-show ! 
Her  gonfEdon  staffs  rise  standardless  in  bitter  mockery  of  the  triple  sove- 
reignty they  once  typified.  Your  step  now  rings  hollow  and  echoing 
from  the  ''  Sccda  dei  Giganti,"  and  along  the  once-thronged  tenace, 
where  once  gaped  the  ''  bocca  di  LeotU  **  for  the  dropped  hint,  which 
could  carry  terror  and  confiscation/imprisonment  and  death,  to  any  hearth 
in  Venice.  Never  again  will  the  haughty  Venetian  nobles,  among  whom 
kings  were  proud  to  be  enrolled,  walk  dominoed  aad  apart  in  their 
privileged  area  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,*  ot  look  proudly  on  while 
the  tokens  of  marital  supremacy,  fetters  and  a  ring,  are  dropped  into  the 
subject  waters  to  commemorate 

The  Adriatic  wedded  to  our  Duke. 

These  are  days  gone— and  gone  beyond  recal — ^for  to  a  fallen  republic 
there  cometh  no  resurrection,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  seal 
the  tomb  of  the  defunct  state,  Austrian  policy  now  directs  the  ''  argosies" 

*  Nothing  can  prove  the  haughty  assumption  of  the  VeDetiin  nohle  more  truly 
than  the  disregard  to  popular  feeling  with  which  he  shifted  his  privileged  walk  on 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Marie,  as  he  fbund  the  sun  shine  or  the  wind  blow,  to  suit  his 
sensibilities.  Before  a  Venetian  plebeian  dared  to  tread  '<  the  Piazza,"  he  was 
obliged  to  consult  meridian  and  weather  vane,  lest  he  should  intrude  his  commoa 
day  body  **  between  the  wind  and  the  nobility"  of  a  ^*  Comaro,**  or  a  Moecenigo. 
Truly,  if  democracy,  in  its  licence,  has  played  wild  or  cruel  pranks,  it  little 
becomes  feudalism  to  cast  a  stone  at  it,  as  though  it  were  itself  sinless.  There  is  no 
better  omen  for  the  future  of  our  country  than  the  jealousy  with  whidi  a  public 
sense  always  rises  to  shout  down  any  insult  to  the  feeling,  or  invasion  of  the 
rights,  of— the  populace. 
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of  CftUen  Yeoiee  to  privileged  and  ttuiyiii^  Trieete,  and  while  the  *^  Sea 
Cybek'*  is  of  set  purpose  left  to  rot  and  drop  piecemeal  into  its  own 
lagoneSy  her  pert  modem  rival  rises*  and  spreads  her  sails,  and  grows  rich 
upon  her  rain.  Still,  despite  of  all  diis,  a  visit  to  Venice  has,  and  will 
always  have,  a  sad  and  peculiar  interest  of  its  own — an  interest  which 
the  picturesque  past  must  ever  maintain  over  ii^e  coarse  materialities  of 
our  practical  present  worid.  The  tourist  who  would  turn  firom  the  desolate 
idleness  of  Veniee  to  inspect  the  vulgar  activities  of  her  thriving  neigh- 
bour, would  deserve— now  to  what  shall  we  sentence  lum  ?  I  know 
no  more  suitable  punishment  than  that  he  should  wear  out  his  next 
vacation  tour  in  hajf<hour  trips  on  ^^  return  tickets"  between  the  ware- 
houses of  Manchester  and  the  wharfs  <^  Liverpool 

A  propos  of  railroad  trips,  the  present  mode  of  approach  to  this  city 
of  the  sea  is  among  the  disillusions  whidi  fact  is  lor  evw  inflicting 
on  fancy.  We  had  been  feeding  imagination  with  book-drawn  ideas  of 
arriving  in  a  gloaming  twilight  on  the  banks  of  a  Stygian  canal  at  Maestie^ 
there  to  embark  ourselves  and  fortunes  in  a  Charon-ic  ferry-boat,  in 
which  we  were  to  strike  out  darkling  into  the  waste  of  waters,  to  see 
presently  the  lights  and  oudines  of  a  great  city,  looming  dim  on  the 
horbon  to  seawitfd.  ^^  Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  oelaT*  instead  of 
embarking  at  Maestre,  we  drove  up  to  the  Padua  Railway  station,  as  it 
might  be  to  Faddington !  ddivered  in  our  luggage,  and  received  our 
tickets  mechanically  and  methodically,  and  ''  toc^L  our  seats"  as  any  ex- 
cursionists to  Windsor  or  Oxford  might  do.  *^  They  that  trouble  the  world 
are  come  hither  also" — not  even  the  Venice  lagunes  could  escape  that 
omnivorous  appetite  of  railway  speculation,  to  which  (like  WanUey's 
dragon  of  <^) 

Houses  and  churches 

Are  but  geese  and  turkeys, 

which  drains  lakes,  levels  hills,  tunnels  mountains,  and,  with  a  five  hundred 
passengerofiretght,  boldly  strikes  out  to  traverse  the  fkmed  water-fenee  bf 
Veniee  upon  a  thread  of  piled  tram-way,  which,  however  safe  to  travel 
over,  looked  alarmingly  perilous  as  it  vanished  to  a  point  in  the  closing 
evening  and  distant  waters.  And  yet  this  scene  is  not  without  its  touch  of 
Venetian  interest.  Very,  very  strange  it  is  to  look  out  of  a  carriage- 
window  upon  the  black,  black  depth  around  you.  ^  It's  not  very  deep," 
some  one  says.  '^  JSow  do  you  know  thatf^  '<  A  wound  neither  deep  as 
a  draw-well  nor  wide  as  a  church-door,"  speeds  a  victim ;  there  may  not 
be  ''  full  £ftthoms  five"  to  engulph  you  on  the  fEulure  of  a  sleeper  or  the 
fracture  of  an  axle,  yet  quite  enough  to  make  you  *^  suffer  a  sea^change." 
Within  the  carriage,  all  is  light,  comfort,  and  warmth ;  without,  all  is 
suggestive  of  '^  hairlnreadth  'scapes,"  of  ^<  what  pain  it  is  to  drown,"  and 
so  fortL  On— on  we  go.  Will  this  world  of  waters  never  end  ?  In  our 
impatience  and  helplessness  we  begin  to  conjecture  whether  the  sea-city 
may  not  have  broken  from  its  own  moorings,  and  be  floating  away  before 
us.  There  is  no  conjecture,  however  absurd,  that  will  not  obtrude  itself 
on  nervousness,  travelling  in  the  dark,  and  into— the  unknown. 

As  we  steamed  dowly  and  endlessly  on,  a  slight  inddent,  wluch  may 
be  worth  relating,  broke  the  hushed  monotony.  Our  carriage  contained 
twenty  or  tlurty  peof^e,  ranged  in  double  seats  along  its  length,  having 
apassage  between,  with  doors  opening  at  eaehend,  sodiat  the  ^^^ondue- 
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teur^^*  or  ^'  goard,**  can  pass  along  the  whole  length  of  the  train,  from 
one  carriage  to  the  other,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  utter  the  final 
'*  111  take  tickets,  please,**  without  that  terrible  stop,  which  ends  eretj 
English  railway  journey  in  ten  minutes  of  fever  and  fidget.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  this  arrangement  to  the  attention  of  English  rail- 
way magnates  and  presidents  of  '^  rolling-stock  departments,"  as  one  of 
those  hints  which  might  with  adyantage  be  adopted  from  our  nei^h- 
hours*  book,  if  Englbh  conceit  would  allow  these  magnates  to  think  that 
<<  any  good  thing**  could  come  out  of  the  practice  of  these  ^^furrin  moHH" 
seers.** 

We  were,  as  I  said,  steaming  endlessly  along,  when  the  opening  door 
of  the  carriage  raising  a  little  cloud  of  impalpable  dust,  treated  me  to  am 
indulgence  which  I  would  not  barter  for  all  the  *^  high  toast,**  "  Maoca- 
baw,'*  or  ^'  Lundyfoot,**  that  ever  titillated  human  nostril ! — I  mean  a 
hearty  and  refreshing  sneeze  !  I  sneezed,  once  and  again,  loudly, 
sonorously,  without  restraint,  and  in  most  guileless  unconsciousness  of 
doing  aught  remarkable  or  uncommon,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  a  lighted 
Catherine-wheel  or  exploded  cracker  could  have  excited  a  greater  aensa* 
tion  than  my  sternutation  seemed  to  produce  in  the  railway  carnage 
through  all  its  compartments  save  those  occupied  by  the  *^  heretici  In- 
gleseJ*  At  the  first  explosion,  a  portly  priest  opposite  broke  off  his  con- 
versation with  his  neighbour  to  lift  his  hat  courteously,  to  bow  in  my 
&ce,  and  utter  what  the  expression  of  his  face  told  me  was  a  commisera- 
ting prayer ;  his  neighbour  regarded  me  compassionately,  and  did  ihe 
like ;  ladies  in  fiill  career  of  tongue,  paused,  looked  at  me,  at  each  other, 
crossed  themselves  quickly,  and,  ^'  miracolo  /**  were  silent  for  half  a  minnte. 
The  evident  *'  sensation**  lasted  long  enough  to  make  me  feel  particularly 
awkward,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  had  somehow  committed  a  scde- 
cism,  though  of  what  nature  I  could  not  at  all  understand.  It  was  not 
for  some  time  after  that  I  learned  the  true  state  of  the  case^  in  hearing 
that  at  some  remote  period,  Italy — the  Venetian  States  in  particular — had 
been  desolated  by  a  fatal  plague  (possibly  that  which  occasioned  the  eiee- 
tion  of  the  church  of  the  *<  Sidute**),  of  which  the  ^'premonitory  symptom" 
had  been  violent  sternutation,  so  that  in  time  '^  it  arrived"  that  a  aneeie 
came  to  be  interpreted  as  a  death-warrant !  or  '^  passing-bell-waraing'*  to 
pray  for  a  *^  soul  sick  unto  death,  or  departing.*'  Whether  it  is  that  the 
sternutatory  organs  of  the  Italians  are  ever  since  so  peculiarly  insensible 
or  under  command  that  a  sneeze  is  a  rarity — or,  as  is  most  likely,  that  the 
custom  keeps  its  ground,  though  the  reason  for  it  has  long  passed  away — 
certain  it  is  that  my  yielding  to  this  (to  me)  natural  and  refreshing  con- 
Tulsion  of  the  nerves  obtained  for  me  the  commiserating  regards  of  a 
whole  railroad  carriage,  my  unimpressible  English  companions  alone 
excepted,  who  could,  as  little  as  myself,  understand  the  demonstrative  sym- 
pathy of  tile  Italians  around  us. 

At  length  we  arrived — no,  I  beg  pardon,  we  "  ran  aground'* — ^upon  <me 
of  the  outiying  islands  of  Venice,  and  the  huge  train  disembarked  its 
carfi^,  with  all  that  confusion  which  nothing  short  of  English  system 
ooiud  prevent  from  being  a  chaos.  And  here  I  gladly  acknowledge  that 
something  like  interchange  might  take  place  vrith  reciprocal  advantage : 
if  in  some  points  foreign  invenium  might  improve  us,  assuredly  a  little  of 
our  order  and  system  would  be  a  ben&t  to  them.    In  this  Venice  expe- 
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ditSon  I  had  an  extra  consignment  of  ladies  in  charge.  *  I  sent  them  off 
by  a  light  boat  to  our  intended  hotel  (Daniele).  A,femme  de  chambrcj 
who  knew  all  her  mistress's  packages  by  sight,  was  to  have  remained 
with  me  to  identify  luggage,  but  in  the  confusion,  mistaking  orders, 
she  followed  her  mistress,  and  so  I  stood — alone  in  chaos!  with  twenty-five 
parcels  (more  or  less,  lai^r  or  smaller)  to  look  after  and  extricate.  I 
wonder  how  I  survived  it. 

It  was  done,  however,  at  last  My  pile  of  *'  hordes  et  hagagei^  got  to- 
gether, I  looked  out  of  the  railway  station,  Venice-wards.  But  no  I  it 
can't  be  Venice ;  it's  all  a  mistake — a  dream.     The  first  sound  which 

greeted  my  wondering  ear  was  an  inquiry  "  whether  I  wanted  an 

omnibus."  Yes,  "  omnibus"  was  the  word,  redolent  of  "  the  land  of 
Cockaigne,"  of  "  Temple  Bar,"  "  the  Bank,"  "  Chelsea,"  everything  most 
un-  Venetian  in  creation  ! — and  yet  my  ear  did  not  deceive  me.  ''  An  om- 
nibus" is  Venetian  for  one  of  those  large  roomy  boats  which  are  to  the 
light  graceful  gondola  as  a  waggon  to  a  dennet.  Of  course  I  wanted  one, 
and  having  at  length  seen  all  my  cargo  on  board,  I  embarked  at  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  pitchy  darkness,  to  traverse  the  network  of  minor 
canals  which  led  irom  the  railway  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

This  passage  was  doubtless  inferior  to  the  transit  of  five  miles  or  so 
from  Maestre  or  Fuscina,  yet  still  it  was  something  to  glide  along  silently 
and  mysteriously  through  these  dark  water-avenues  of  thb  extraordinary 
city.  The  omnibus  boat  had  a  large,  roomy,  hurricane-house  cabin,  with 
windows  lighted  by  one  glimmering  lamp,  merely  sufficient  to  make  the 
darkness  within  visible,  and  the  palpable  obscure  without  more  dense 
and  impenetrable.  I  felt  rather  than  saw  that  I  was  passing  between 
lines  of  high  edifices;  a  stifled  hum,  an  occasional  glimmer  through  a 
chink,  told  me  that  life  was  all  about  me,  as  I  passed  on  in  a  deathlike 
stillness,  only  broken  by  the  splash  of  the  oar  and  the  strange  note  of 
warning  to  anything  approaching  with  which  the  Venetian  boatman 
turns  a  comer.  Pk^ntly  glancing  lights  appeared  more  frequently — we 
passed  one  or  two  palazzos,  evidently  hghted  up  for  reception  of  guests- 
then  under  a  bridge,  in  which  I  at  once  recognised  the  '^  Rialto" — then 
we  passed  along  the  landing-place  of  the  ^*  Piazzetta"  to  the  '^  Hotel 
Daniel^,"  to  be  hailed  with  the  intelligence  all  full,  and  that  my  lady- 
£riends  had  preceded  me  to  another  hotel — *^  fiill  also."  Hotel-hunting 
in  the  dark  is  a  pursuit  more  exciting  than  agreeable ;  and  after  more 
than  one  rejection,  we  were  all  housed  at  the  ^<  Palazzo  Grassi"  (*'  Hotel 
des  Empereurs"),  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Some  of  our  large  party  shifted  quarters  next  day,  but  I  and  mine, 
engaging  a  set  of  snug  entresol  apartments,  held  our  ground,  than  which 
there  could  not  be  a  better  for  seeing  to  advantage  the  city  scenery  of 
Venice,  and  studying,  as  in  a  Canaletti  picture,  whenever  we  looked  out 
of  a  window,  a  reach  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  included  some  of  its 
most  arabesque  varieties  of  architecture.  Before  us,  in  contrast,  lay  in 
cold  Falladian  correctness  the  church  of  the  *'  Salute ;"  over  the  way  (I 
mean  the  water),  the  <*  Accademia ;"  and,  not  far  ofi;  St  Mark's,  within 
reach  of  either  a  stroll  or  a  glide — ^yes,  I  do  mean  a  stroll,  for  you  may 
stroll  about  Venice,  as  you  shall  hear,  though  few  care  to  make  an 
exertion,  which  all  should  make,  who  wish  to  see  Venice  "  intus  et  in 
cute."* 
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Whether  the  Giasn  fiumly  woe  tmoog  the  socMDt  magnifieos  or 
modern  nobility  of  Venioe,  I  know  not,  but  thej  are  with  the  pest,  aad 
hare  kfi  a  magnifioent  palace,  in  whieh  the  patiing  tourist  can  now 
^'take  his  ease  as  his  inn."  This  palaxzo,  like  all  othen  in  Venieey  is 
raised  on  a  solid  Etruscan  sub-structure,  of  which  the  foondatkm-piles 
must  be  deep  driven  into  the  subsoil :  in  the  midst  of  a  spaeioos  intenial 
court-yard  it  contains  a  well  of  pure  water  (a  rare  convenieo^  in 
Vemce).  Ascending  a  stately  staircase,  you  see  all  round  very  curious 
representations,  not  ill  painted  on  the  walls,  of  ancient  V^ietian  maaners 
and  costumes,  as  they  used  to  a^^^ear  in  the  old  reonioBS ;  thete  were 
the  <Mamas"  of  Venice,  who,  as  their  English  libeUer  said,  ''let 
Heayen,  but  not  their  husbands,  see  their  pranks  ;**  there  wen  the 
masqued  nobles  in  their  ^*  proud  plainness''  of  black  domiao,  bat  in- 
dulging their  love  of  show,  in  the  gorgeous  gold  cloth  adornsMots  of  thecr 
attendant  menials  around,  as  we  sometimes  see  a  great  man  in  studied  sim- 
plicity pacing  on  an  ambling  pony,  while  his  groom  reins  in  a  '^  hundred 
guinea"  horse.  I  considered  it  quite  a  treat  to  be  able  daily  to  look  on 
these  shadows  of  the  <*  olden  time,"  now  that  the  reality  was  gone  by 
for  ever. 

As  I  mean  to  eschew  most  religiously  aught  of  Venice  which  can  be 
better  read  in  '<  Murray *8,"  or  in  other  prdPessional  books  of  travel, — if 
I  borrow  from  Byron  words  wherewith  to  record  that 

I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 

it  is  because  I  caniiot  otherwise  or  better  g^ve  my  own  peculiar  impres- 
sions of  my  visit  to  the  ''  palace  and  prison  on  each  hand." 

As  we  passed  throi^h  the  ducal  halls,  rich  in  the  works  of  the  Tintoietti 
and  Paul  Veronese,  and  despoiled  of  everything  efee,  I  asked  our  guide 
''what  use  was  made  c£  the  palace  now?"  And  it  was  with  gnashing 
teeth,  and  bitter  emphasis,  that  he  replied:  ''  Signor^  una  gaUeria  per 
iforesHeru"  Yes — "  a  mere  gape-room  for  the  stranger."  Truly  Venice 
shall  no  more  be  called  ''  a  Lady  of  Kingdoms."  If  the  spirit  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  could  look  on  the  present  state  of  the  {woud  republic  whieh 
compelled  him  to  kiss  the  toe  of  that  hau^ty  ''  servant  of  servants," 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  it  would,  surely,  own  itself  appeased  and  avenged. 
We  passed  at  once  fix>m  the  "  Hall  of  Doom,"  over  the  £unous  bridge, 
into  the  now  empty  prisons,  separated  from  the  palace  by  a  narrow  caoal ; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  came  to  the  ^*  oubUeileSy^  whush,  as  our  guide 
assured  us,  lay  cased  deep  down  in  the  substructure  forming  the  basis  of 
every  building  in  Venice,  that  any  noticeable  subject  of  conversation  arose. 

"  Here,"  said  the  guide,  conducting  us  into  a  small  square  ohamber, 
lined  in  floor,  ceiling,  and  walls  all  with  rough  timber — "  here  is  where 
the  condemned  wero  conducted  after  sentence,  never  to  leave  it  until 
they  went  penitent  to  death ;"  and  '*  ecco,  signer"  (pointing  to  a  small 
square  aperture,  corresponding  to  a  niche  in  Uie  wall  of  the  passage  out- 
side), '*  after  entering  this  room  a«  condemned^  they  never  saw  any  light 
again  but  from  a  lamp  placed  there— no  nearer." 

The  room  was  clean  and  dry ;  it  had  none  of  the  niMyt'^w^fg  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  an  under-ground  or  uader-water 
dungeon.  It  reminded  me  (I  know  not  why,  ezcept  from  the  loa^ 
planking)  of  the  Lollards'  room  in  Lambeth  Tower ;  out  it  made  an  im- 
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pression  of  more  pitileas,  hopekts,  mind-muzdeiiiig  durance,  than  I  had 
ever  before  realised.  My  brestfaing  came  tiuck,  afl  began  to  realise  the 
idea  of  some  victim  of  ^'  the  lion's  month*'  weasring  oat  his  days  here 
until  madness  or  death  came  to  his  relief,  and  I  asked  the  man : 

'*  Did  the  condemned  ahvays  confess  their  guilt  ?" 

'<  You  see,  signor,**  he  said,  "  our  Church  is  very  meroiftil !  it  never 
allows  us  to  execute  a  man  until  he  feels  and  owns  that  he  deserves  it ; 
they  all  do  it  sooner  or  later." 

*'  But,**  said  I,  '^  a  man  might  say  anything  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful 

Slaoe:  suppose  a  man  innocent  —  suppose  that  he  confessed  in  mere 
esperation ^    I  don't  know  whether  I  conveyed  myself  fully  to  him, 

for  he  caught  at  the  word  desperation — 

**  Oh,  yes,  we  have  ofi;en  haa  disperati  here  for  a  week  or  so ;  they  dash 
their  heads  against  the  walls,  and  do  other  impolite  things  (cose  du' 
cortesia).  You  see,  signer,  we  have  these  boards  to  prevent  them  from 
injuring  themselves ;  but  th^  all  soon  get  quiet,  then  sullen,  and,  in 
fine,  ^ey  aU  confess  cU  last  r 

'in  short,  I  found  that  this  boasted  mercy  was  but  another  name  for 
<<  peine  forte  et  dure" — a  disguised  rack ;  another  variety  of  that  inqui- 
sitorial process  which  compels  a  man  to  accuse  himself  to  get  freed  m>m 
the  extremity  of  unendurable  torture.  I  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
explain  to  the  Venetian  the  rule  of  English  justice,  which  *'  holds  every 
man  innocent  until  proved  sfuilty,''  and  ^^  compels  no  man  to  accuse  or 
convict  himself," — ^but  he  evidenuy  could  not  take  in  the  idea  at  alL 

As  we  returned  over  the  '*  Bnoge  of  Sighs,"  I  paused  for  a  moment 
on  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  examine  the  exquisite  stonework  tracery  of 
a  little  window  which  lights  the  covered  way ;  and  through  the  tube 
of  the  dark  canal,  as  through  a  telescope,  came  from  the  sunny  world 
beyond  a  passing  glimpse  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  Venice.  As  I 
looked,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  name  of  this  fetal  passa^  might  be 
derived  from  the  sensation  which  a  passing  look  through  this  aperture 
was  sure  to  produce  on  the  fated  wretches  who  passed  by  it  to  ^eir  doom. 
It  was  here,  for  example,  that  the  wretched  younger  **  Foscari,"  brought 
up  from  the  choaking  dungeons  below,  would  be  likely  to  have  utteSred 
that  exclamation  of  anguished  ^  amor  patrioi^*  which  Byron  pats  into  his 
mouth: 

Oh,  Venice ! 
My  beautifol— my  own — 
My  oniv  Venice,— Mw  m  breM/^-ihj  breeee. 
Thine  Adrian  sea4ireeze— how  it  fans  my  dieek. 

This  thought,  which  came  upon  me  as  I  paused  on  the  fatal  arch, 
pursued  me  to  the  entresol  of  the  Palazzo  Grassi ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  as  I  leaned  from  the  window  into  the  lovely  simset  view  before 
me,  found  form  and  utterance  as  follows  : 

Thb  "  Bbibge  07  Si6H8"-^well  named;  for  then. 

As  wretches  mount  that  fatal  stair 

Leading  to  judgment,  when  a  breath 

Or  whispered  charge  nuiy  doom  to  death. 

Full  on  the  vision  which  has  grown 

All  torpid  in  its  oell  of  stone, 

Up  the  long  vista  warml;^  stieaming 

Comes  sunli^  on  the  window  gleamiag^ 
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And  throogli  the  scnlptaied  stonework  shows 
Where  in  uie  distance  Yenioe  glows 
An  ocean  qneen,  enwreathed  in  smiles^ 
And  throned  npon  her  countless  isles. 
What  victim  in  such  torturing  hour. 
Held  in  the  ^rasp  of  despot  power. 
Could  look  his  last  on  sea»  earth,  skj. 
And  see  them  pass  without— a  sigh!— R. 

Palazzo  Grass!,  May  25,  1851. 

Even  if  his  Memoir  had  not  told  us  that  Forsyth  had  been  a — scfaod- 
master !  I  think  I  should  have  guessed  it,  from  the  classic  terseness  of  his 
style,  the  reference  of  all  he  saw  to  some  classic  standard  of  excelleoce^ 
and  his  utter  want  of  appreciation  for  anything  picturesque !  I  question 
much  if  he  did  not  consider  a  flight  of  fancy,  or  a  capricio  of  genius, 
rather  as  a  '^  bounds-breaking"  to  be  punished  with  the  ferula,  than  a 
beauty  to  be  admired.  He  has  left  us  an  admirable  and  condensed 
clasdc  handbook ;  but  let  none  trust  him  as  a  guide  to  au^t  of 
medieval  or  romantic  interest^  for  he  will  be  sure  to  pass  them  with 
lighting  or  contemptuous  remark.  Had  I  received  as  infallible  that 
dash  of  his  pen  with  which  he  disposes  of  '<  the  glaring  mosaics^  of  St 
Mark's  Church,  I  should  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  that  picturesque  edifice,  ^'  neither  Greek,  Gothic,  nor  Saracenic,"  but  a 
mixture  of  them  aU,  and  therefore  the  fitter  style  for  the  chief  churdi  of 
a  city  of  which  the  mineled  glories  included  trophies  won  at  intervals 
from  Greek,  Goth,  and  Saracen  alike. 

The  mosucs  of  St.  Mark's,  so  far  from  being  ^^  glaring**  in  colour,  axe 
remarkably  subdued,  while  their  qumt  designs  and  mottoes  should  give 
them  great  interest  to  those  curious  in  these  works.  Comparing  them 
with  others  of  a  known  date  in  Rome,  I  would  set  them  down  as  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  notwithstanding  that  a  date  to  a  mosaic  figure 
of  Christ  in  the  apds  ^ves  '<  mcccccvi.  )Pctru5(  F,"  which  may  be  correct 
as  to  this  sinde  piece ;  but  it  seems  clearly  of  a  more  modem  rashion  than 
the  rest,  of  which  the  grotesque  conceptions  and  mottoes  in  qmunt  monldsh 
rhymes  exceed  all  description.  I  wonder  whether  they  have  ever  been 
copied  ?  It  would  be  a  labour  of  months,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
dim  light,  the  straining  of  the  neck,  and  the  curious  abbreviations  of  tiie 
legends.  To  the  designs  of  these  roosiucs,  illustrating  ante  and  post- 
diluvian records,  such  as  <<  The  Creation,"  die  conmiand  to  be  "  frrotitAil 
and  multiply,"  (! !)  "  The  Deluge,"  **  Babel  bmlding,"  and  such  lila,  no 
pen^  could  oo  justice ;  and  the  ourin  of  Richard  Doyle^  cuttmg  medieval 
antics,  could  not  out-caricature  them.  The  sacrifice  of  Cdka  and  Abel 
is  thus  well  mottoed : 

Abel  Ckristus  cemit, 
Kaynus  sua  munera  spemit. 

The  four  guardian  sunts  of  Venice,  <'  St  Nicholaus,"  St.  Peter,  St  Maik, 
St (name  unintelligplble),  are  lauded  in  the  following : 

Hos  quatuor  Jure  fuit  hio  proponere  cur  P 

Corporibus  quorum 

Precellit  Honor  Y  enetonun 

His  viget,  his  cresdt, 

Terraque,  Manque  nitesdt. 

Integer  et  inviotus, 

Situs  his  nunqoamque  rdictus ; 
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while  tbe  figure  of  the  Bedeemer  is  garnished  with  this  exhortation  to 
the  still  spared  sinner  : 

Sub,  rex  ctuictomm 
Garo  factus  amore  reomm 
Ne  desperetis, 
Yenie  aum  tempns  habetis. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  many  quaintnesses,  hastily  copied  during  a 
hasty  visit ;  but  I  much  wonder  that  I  have  not  seen  in  any  book  of 
travels,  other  notice  of  these  curious  mosaics  besides  Forsyth's  disparag- 
ing remark. 

^<  Didst  ever  see  a  gondola  ?" — ^wheiher  you  have  or  not,  I  won't  pre- 
tend to  paint  what  you  may  find  in  Byron's  "  Beppo,"  described  to  the— 
life  I  was  going  to  say,  but  more  correctly,  to  tiie — *'  mourning  coach" 
style  of  fitting  up,  which  Venetian  sumptuary  law  prescribes  for  its  li^t 
and  singular  *'  cab  of  the  canal."  I  wul  only  notice  two  features  of  tnis 
necessaiy  of  life  in  Venice :  one  is  that  fancinil  and  graceful  prow  which, 
with  a  dim  and  far-ofiP  resemblance  to  the  erect  and  arching  neck  of  a 
sea-snake,  cuts  the  water  without  sending  ofiP  a  ripple  at  either  side ;  it  is 
made  of  polished  steel  or  iron,  and  it  seems  a  point  of  gondola  dandyism 
to  keep  it  always  bright  and  burnished.  It  is  obviously  a  remnant  of  the 
high  prow  of  the  ancient  war  galley,  now  converted  at  once  into  an  oma« 
ment  and  a  means  of  rendenng  direct  collisions  harmless.  Should  two 
gondolas  meet  prow  to  prow,  each  glides  by  the  other  stately  and  swan- 
like, and  as  smoothly  as  the  polished  blades  of  a  pur  of  scissors.  The 
result  would  be  very  different,  however,  should  one  take  the  other  on  the 
quarter  or  side ;  in  such  case  the  prow  would  be  apt  to  cut  through  the 
frail  vessel  it  struck  like  a  knife.  But  this,  probably,  is  an  amount  of 
awkwardness  which  the  expert  gondolier  dismisses  as  impossible;  and, 
indeed,  the  warning  and  precautionary  cry  with  which  these  singular 
Tcssels  round  the  comers  of  their  tortuous  and  right-angled  canals,  almost 
amounts  to  absolute  security  against  such  an  accident. 

The  grace  and  rapidity  with  which  the  gondolier  propels  his  vessel  has 
often  been  noticed.  I  Imow  of  no  exercise  better  calculated  to  exhibit 
fine  shape,  and  eracefiil,  manly  action  to  advantage,  than  the  rowing  of  a 
gondola ;  but  I  have  never  seen  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  action  which 
enables  a  single  man  with  one  oar,  not  used  in  sculling,  but  over  the 
vessel's  side,  to  keep  the  gondola  in  a  course  perfectly  straight  and  suffi- 
dentiy  rapid.  Should  one  of  our  watermen  wish  to  work  a  small  boat 
alone  and  with  one  oar,  he  '^  sculls  it" — that  is,  he  works  over  the  stem 
with  an  action  correspondinc^  to  that  of  the  tail-fin  of  a  fish  ;  but  the 
Venetian  gondolier  works  his  craft  by  a  totally  different  process,  with  a 
compound  action  of  his  oar,  exhibiting  much  more  ingenuity,  and  requiring 
much  nicer  and  more  scientific  management  than  the  downright  working 
of  tbe  sculler.  The  gondolier  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  means  of  the 
peculiar  formation  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  term  the 
"  ruUock,"  or  "  row-lock,"  in  which  his  oar  works.  This  is  a  piece  of 
wood  of  a  remarkable  and  not  easily  described  shape,  more  like  the 
Greek  £  than  anything  I  can  now  remember.  It  is  removable  at  plea- 
sure from  larboard  to  starboard  side  ;  it  must  be  of  tough  fibre,  and  the 
tortuous  groove  in  which  the  oar  works  must  be  smoothed  and  polished 
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with  tiie  greatest  nioety,  for  om  the  free  aeOom  cf^e  oar  t»  this  groove 
the  true  and  easy  motion  of  the  vessel  depends.  It  ioftma  a  ^k^Hmg 
pivot  J  by  which  the  plane  in  which  the  blade  of  the  oar  moves  is  changed 
continually  in  the  course  of  every  impulse  the  gondolier  gives  to  his 
vessel.  I  can  go  no  further  in  description ;  the  instrument  and  process 
must  he  seen  to  he  understood.  The  gondolier  stands  to  his  work,  look- 
ing forwards,  and  like  other  Italian  hoatmen,  pushes  (instead  of  pulling) 
his  oar ;  hut  in  all  other  respects  the  action  of  gondoliering  differs  frmn 
any  other  mode  of  rowing  I  ever  saw. 

On  one  occasion,  having  rowed  under  Ae  "  Bridge  ci  Sighs,"  along 
that  fatal  channel 

Whose  gloomy  deep 
Never  fisher's  net  darea  sweep, 

having  gazed  and  shuddered  at  that  "  small  and  low-browed  door''  in  the 
firowmng  palace  wall,  from  whence  (as  the  gondolier's  tradition  whispered) 
the  state  victim  lued  to  he  shot  forth  into  the  secret-keeping  depths  below, 
in  order  to  make  an  excursion  in  keeping  with  this  tale  o£  horrors,  we 
denred  the  man  to  guide  us  through  some  of  the  back  ways  of  the  city, 
that  we  might  see  something  more  of  the  real  life  of  its  population  than 
the  domino-playing,  eofiee-sipping  habitues  of  the  Piazia  de  San  Marco 
could  exhibit. 

He  guided  the  gondola  through  water-lanes  and  defiles  of  which  I 
could  have  formed  no  previous  conception — the  squalid  black  decay  of  the 
tall,  prison-like  houses;  the  ink-like  hue  of  the  water-way;  the  icy 
silence,  seldom  hnJcmi  except  by  the  dip  and  drip  of  the  oar ;  and  the 
unearthly  cry  of  warning  as  we  turned  a  corner,  echoed,  pezli^>8,  from 
another  comn-like  barque  passing  us  by — all  these  formed  an  ensemble 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  was  disappointed  at  the  few,  very  few  signs  of 
human  life  about  us.  Once  a  washerwoman  singing  at  her  tub  made  an 
event.  Again,  I  remember,  we  came  on  acarpenter,  and  as  he  planed  his 
block  at  the  open  door  the  shavings  fell  over  from  his  hand  into  the  canal, 
and  a  step  too  hi  would  precipitate  die  worianan  himself  into  a  cold  and 
dirty  bath.  But  with  these  exceptions,  of  stirring  life  we  saw  scarce 
anything,  though  our  gondolier  assured  us  that  there  was  a  teeming 
population  in  every  bouse.  We  soon  had  enough  of  this  Italian  copy  of 
Dickens's  vivid  picture  of  Jacob's  Island  and  the  Folly  Ditch,  in  ^'  Otiver 
Twisty"  and  we  begged  to  be  rowed  out  as  soon  as  possible  into  fight  and 
life  again. 

I  made  another  excursus  out  of  the  usual  highway  of  viators,  by 
setting  off  one  morning  to  make  my  way  "  over  UauT*  from  our  hotel  to 
^'  St.  Marco's,"  taking  my  bearings  as  to  direction  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
then  plunged  into  a  netw<»k  of  defiles,  to  which,  as  some  one  correctly 
says,  old  Cranboume-alley  would  be  quite  a  ^'  Via  Lata."  I  wound  my 
way  through  narrows — turned  back  from  unexpected  '^  euls-de-sacj"  and 
oecaeionally  crossed  little  flagged  areas  in  front  of  small  sechided 
ehurdkes,  where  the  infemt  population  of  Venice  tumbled  and  toddled 
about  in  a  safe  and  sonny  independence,  which  led  me  to  think  that  the 
little  areas  aforesaid  must  have  been  invented  to  save  the  childhood  of 
Venice  from  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  in  inaction.  It  was  a  bad  sab- 
stituta  for  free  ak  and  daisied  meadow^  but  better  than  nothings  and  the 
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total  abwDoe  of  csrt,  TeUde,  horM^  oar  other  stga  of  bnatoess,  ghre  the 
r^on  a  kind  of  home  look,  as  though  ihe  whole  were  hut  the  inner  oourt- 
yards  and  passages  of  some  great  establishment.  I  should  add,  that  all 
was  perfectlj  dean,  dry,  and  sunny,  the  canals  serring,  I  suppose,  as  the 
doac»  of  the  eity. 

The  seeming  domesticity  of  the  whole  affair  was  rendered  more  like 
by  the  curious  familiar  advertisements  of  various  kinds  affiches  to  the 
walls.  Aipong  others,  I  saw  little  handbills  apparently  intended  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  our  newspaper  obituaries.  One,  as  I  re- 
member, announced  that  '^  Ludovico  Cassaris,"  aged  58,  died  of  fever  on 
a  specified  day,  *'  at  vesper  hour  precisely."  His  virtues  were  carefully 
catalogued,  the  number  of  his  children,  the  grief  oi  his  widow,  and  "  the 
prayers  of  all  good  Christians  for  his  repose"  were  earnestly  requested. 
This  announcement  had  been  attracting  the  pasaer^by  for  about  three 
weeks  before  I  read  it. 

Another  droll  variety  of  advertisement  appears  to  be  an  adi^tation  of 
the  "  Warren  Blacking  puff '^  to  the  purpose  of  sin^g  the  praises  of 
'^  parish  priests."  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  popular  choice  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  nomination  <^  these  gentlemen,  for  I 
saw  several  of  what  we  would  call  in  England  ^'  dection  squibs"  marked 
on  the  walls,  not  in  chalk,  but  in  lamp-black.     '^  Support  Fadre  V.," 

^^  Maintain  il  ezoellentisnmo  Padre  N »"  were  the  remains  of  some 

Inrgone  parochial  contest ;  and  in  one  parish  which  I  passed  through,  I 
should  say  the  parishioners  were  very  littk  disposed  to  have  the  excitement 
of  a  "  contested  election  renewed,"  for  at  intervals  upon  the  walls  the 
good- will  of  the  people  to  their  pastor  was  neatly  stereotyped  to  the  Sal- 
lowing effect  :— 


while  here  and  there  looked  forth  as  a  warning  of  freauent  oecnrrenoe 
on  the  Italian  blank  wall,  <<  Iddio  te  ved^  (G^  sees  thee).  Upon  the 
whole,  when  I  emerged  at  last  upon  the  busy  region  of  the  "  Piaxza  di 
San  Marco,"  I  had  obtuned  an  interesting  view  of  the  interior  life  of 
Venice,  which  I  think  travellers  seldom  care  to  lodk  after. 

For  a  **  recordanza"  we  determined  to  bring  away  a  "  measure  or  two" 
of  the  fitimous  Venetian  gold  chain  which  is  one  of  its  cdehrities,  and 
landing  at  the  Rialto  (why  do  retailers  of  jewdlery  always  estaUidi 
themselves  on  brieves,  as  here,  and  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Floteiice  PX 
we  asked  our  way  to  the  manufactory  of  the  artidsy  beiDg  as  anxious  to 
see  the  process  of  making  this  celebrated  chain  as  to  possess  a  sample. 

I  wore  to  my  watch  a  good,  sdid,  John  BuUsk  specimen  of  the 
"  curb-chain  pattern,"  well  wrought,  and  a  costly  thing  in  its  day.  I 
intimated  my  wish  to  exchange  it  for  some  of  their  manvfaetuie,  to 
whidi  ^i  fiibricatori^  ei^Hressed  assent,  and  an  intentioii  to  allow  me  its 
value  ^^  according  to  Ifc  qucdiig  of  l*e  ^oML*    I  gave  Aem  mj  dMUB, 
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and  as  it  ptssed  from  hand  to  hand,  it  was  evident,  that  while  tfaey  ad- 
mired its  workmanship,  it  was  equally  dear  that  for  the  alloyed  mateiial 
they  entertained  a  more  than  ^<  tovereign'*  contempt  It  was,  they  said, 
gpreatly  debased,  and  would  neyer  do  for  their  manuCEU^tnre,  the  whole 
secret  and  value  of  which  consists  in  the  vii^n  purity  of  the  gold  used, 
with  seemingly  no  mixture  of  aUoy  whatever.  To  test  this,  they  used  a 
very  simple  experiment.  A  common  sandstone  was  produce^  a  few 
particles  of  my  chain  were  rubbed  on  the  rough  surface,  and  also  a  few 
particles  of  the  minute  gold-wire  they  were  soldering  into  links  at  the 
moment.  Upon  the  application  of  a  drop  of  vitriolic  acid  to  each,  the 
English  article  showed  a  greenish  effervescing  result,  while  the  Venetian 
material  remained  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  application.  I  was  obliged 
to  own  the  debasing  effect  with  which  the  spirit  of  trade  could  cause 
even  *'  fine  gold  to  become  dim,**  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing'  some 
yards  of  the  unadulterated  chain  became  immediately  obvious  to  my 
daughters,  but  whether  it  will  *^tDear  as  wdT  as  tiie  article  given  (with 
sundry  bdancing  Napoleons)  in  exchange,  is  a  matter  which  remains  to 
be  proved. 

And  now  what  more  shall  I  say  ? — shall  I  try  to  prove  myself  a  con- 
noisseur in  painting,  upon  the  simple  plan  laid  down  by  poor  Goldsmith, 
who  said  that  notiiing  more  was  necessary  than  to  olMerve  that  ^'  more 
mdns  would  have  made  a  better  picture,"  and  ^'  to  praise  Perugina" 
Shall  I  begin  to  criticise  the  **  Pietro  Martire,"  or  the  "  Assumption"  of 
Titian  ?  No  ;  we  must  hasten  from  Venice,  and  I  shall  take  my  readers 
to  but  one  gallery  there,  and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  teasing  them 
with  details  of  its  vistas  of  glorious  paintings — ^for  they  are  glorious — 
but  to  mourn  over  the  faded,  deserted,  comfortless  aspect  of  the  ^^  Palazso 
ManMni**  and  its  furniture,  which  looked  as  if  every  broker  in  Soho  had 
selected  his  shabbiest  and  oldest  article  of  bygone  vertH^  and  contributed 
it  to  furnish  the  whole  set-out.  It  was  the  just  emblem  of  the  fading 
city,  to  which  no  repairing  or  cleansing  hand  would  seem  to  have  been 
applied  witiiin  the  century,  if  we  except,  indeed,  one  or  two  Palazsos, 
wmch  I  suppose  to  have  fallen  to  Taglioni,  tiie  dancer,  as  '^  dead  bar- 
gains," and  which  were  undergoing  repairs,  probably  with  a  view  to 
re-selling  them  as  a  *' matter  of  business."  From  a  doge  to  a  dancer! 
Strange  transition,  and  yet  not  out  of  character.  We  saw  the  ^^  Palazio 
d'Oro,"  by  tiie  Rialto,  under  the  hands  of  the  gilder  and  plasterer^ — ^to  be 
paid  by  the  profits  of  pirouettes  and  stage  exhibition. 

Except  those  who  deliberately  at  down  to  a  residence,  or  to  write  a 
book,  ten  days  seems  the  limit  of  any  stay  at  Venice.  We  left  in  the 
afternoon  of  our  eighth  day,  and  as  we  whirled  towards  Padua  I  found 
myself  guessing,  among  the  palazzos  on  the  Brenta,  for  "  Portia's  house 
of  Belmont,"  and  thinking  how  much  better  a  railway  would  have  suited 
for  playing  the  jest  with  which  the  charming  owner  and  her  maid  Nerissa 
perplex  their  husbands,  than  a  passage 

By  the  tranect,  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice, 

biA  which  now  will  never  trade  there  more.  The  palanos  of  the  Brenta 
are  a  fitting  avenue  of  approach  to  the  decaying  city;— the  same  stamp 
of  desolation  and  decay  seems  to  belong  to  all  alike.  B. 
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▲   TALE   OF   THE   LAST   CENTUfiT.' 
Bt  W.  HAERI80N  AIN8W0RTH.  Esq. 

SSooft  tjfte  Jpirst. 
XVI. 

MB8.  FnrCHBBCK  AOOTOENTALLT  DISCOYBBS  HfiR  BUNAWAT  HUSBAND — ^ABTHUB  MBET8 
UETKIGB  BOUGHAK,  ABD  HBABS  OF  A  OBABD  MASKED  BALL  TO  BE  OIVEH  AT  THB 
ANOEL — LX7GT  TBIE8  TO  PEB8X7ADE  HEB  BBOTHBB  TO  TAKE  HEB  TO  THE  BALL. 

A  PRINCE  of  the  blood  might  have  been  quartered  at  the 
Angel.  The  inn-yard  was  crowded  with  equipages  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  stables  were  full  of  horses.  On  this  side  were 
trainers  from  Newmarket  and  jockeys  discussing  the  respective 
merits  of  half  a  dozen  splendid  racers  which  had  just  been  brought 
home  after  exercise  by  the  ^ooms ;  on  that,  cock-masters  and 
breeders  were  taking  their  valiant  birds  out  of  deep  straw  baskets 
or  bags,  and  shielding  their  spurs  with  stuffed  rolls  of  leather,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  hurt  themselves  while  sparring  for  prac- 
tice on  the  straw.  Round  the  latter  individuals  were  collected  a 
host  of  lacqueys  all  habited  in  the  richly-laced  orange-coloured 
livery  of  Monthermer,  examining  the  cocks,  and  betting  with 
each  other  as  to  their  prowess  in  the  coming  trial  of  skill ; — this 
backing  a  grey,  that  a  ginger,  another  a  red  with  black  breast,  and 
a  fourtn  a  pied-pile.  Again  there  were  two  or  three  huntsmen  in 
scarlet  coats,  and  as  many  gamekeepers  in  dark  green  jackets — 
though  what  these  gentry  could  be  doing  there  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive,  unless  they  had  been  summoned  from  the  Castle,  to  swell 
out  their  lord's  already  too  numerous  tram. 

At  the  side  door  of  the  inn  stood  another  party,  consisting  of 
our  old  acquaintances,  Pudsey,  Bellairs,  and  Chassemouche,  with 
their  sparkish  friends,  Tibbits  and  Trickett.  The  two  latter  cox- 
combs had  just  returned  from  a  stroll  through  the  town,  and 
were  regaling  Bellairs  and  the  French  valet  with  an  account  of  the 
conquests  they  had  achieved  among  the  pretty  girls  of  Bury. 
Tibbits,  it  appeared,  by  his  own  showing,  had  been  eminently 
successAil.  The  whole  party  agreed,  however,  that  Bury  was  un- 
<^mmonly  dull,  and  if  they  had  not  some  amusement  in  scourii^ 
the  streets  at  night  with  their  masters,  breaking  the  lamps,  beating 

*  {S^  Tha  Author  of  this  Tale  reservet  the  right  of  translating  it. 
VOL.  xxxvra.  2  o 
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the  watch,  and  wrenching  off  knockers,  they  should  not  know 
how  to  spend  their  time. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh  Po3ming8  and  his  family  was  a  soiuroe 
of  infinite  satisfaction  to  these  amiable  personages,  because  they 
foresaw  that  some  disturbance  must  ensue ;  send  even  if  the  prin- 
cipals failed  to  <^uairel,  which  seemed  next  to  impossible,  they 
could  get  up  a  little  brawl  on  their  own  accoimt  with  the  servants 
from  KeedMpi.     With  this  design^  they  scarcely  made  way  for 
Arthur  Poynings  as  he  passed  them,  after  dismounting  and  con- 
signing his  steed  to  the  ostler,  and  Mr.  Tibbits  received  a  cuff 
on   the   ear  for  his  especial  insolence;  an  indignity  he  would 
have  resented  if  he  had  dared.     But  he  was  too  much  daunted  by 
Arthur's  fierce  looks  to  retaliate,  and  when  the  young  gentleman 
shook  his  whip  menacingly  at  him,  he  retreated  behuMi  his  com- 
panions, who  offered  him  no  support.     Arthur,  howefvr,  had  no 
sooner  disappeared,  than  with  one  accord  they  began  to  abuse  him, 
and  Mr.  Tibbits  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  be  re¥ei^ed 
upon  him  before  the  morrow* 

Just  then  Sir  Hugh's  coachman,  Beccles,  came  into  the  yard  with 
his  horses,  and  the  whole  pack  instantly  set  upon  him,  jeering  him, 
his  cattle,  and  his  master,  and  telling  him  he  snould  not  hove  a  stall 
in  the  stable  unless  he  fought  for  it.  Now  Beocles  was  a  sturdy 
fellow,  and  did  not  bud^e  an  inch.  Letting  go  the  bridle  of  thie 
horse  he  was  leadings  he  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, and  (diouted  to  his  fellow-servants,  who  at  once  answered 
the  summons,  and  arranged  themselves  beside  him»  As  thoce 
seemed  to  be  everv  prospect  of  a  fi^ht,  the  whde  yard  was  instantly 
on  the  alert.  The  liveried  menials  deserted  die  ffsane-cocks  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  a  more  exciting  contest  TramerSi  jockeys, 
cockers,  grooms,  stifle-boys,  and  oilers  rushed  forward,  aaa  a 
ring  was  speedily  formed ;  but  before  a  blow  could  be  struck  a 
scream  was  heard,  and  with  loud  cries  a  female  forced  her  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  combatants.  It  was  Mrs.  Pinchbeck. 
At  sij?ht  of  her  Tibbits  turned  pale,  and  made  an  eflbrt  to  slink 
off.  But  he  was  kept  in  his  place  by  those  around,  till  a  pair  of 
arms,  flung  round  his  neck,  e£^tuallv  secured  him. 

From  what  could  be  collected  in  tne  midst  of  Mrs.  Pinchbeck's 
sobs  and  hj^sterical  ejaculations,  it  appeared  that  the  ^y  and 
gallant  Tibbits  had  married  her  some  five  years  a^,  at  which  time 
she  was  the  young  widow — and  the  very  pretty  widow  too,  thouch 
she  said  it,  that  shouldn't — of  an  old  haberdasher  in  Cheapsi<S^ 
yclept  Duckweed,  to  whom  the  insinuating  Tiblnts  had  been 
apprenticed.  Having  spent  all  her  mcmey,  and  ruined  hes 
business  by  his  gross  n^lect,  the  wretch  absconded — ^basely  de- 
serted her — ^inhuman  monster  that  he  was  I — whereupon,  havinff 
no  other  resource,  she  who  had  once  lived  in  affluence,  and  had 
been  doted  upon  by  her  departed  Duckweed— a  duc^  he  was,  if 
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evor  there  was  one  on  earth ! — she,  who  had  never  even  waited 
upon  herself  in  her  dear  Ducky's  time,  was  forced  to  go  into  ser- 
vice. (Here  a  flood  of  tears  drowned  her  utterance  for  a  moment.) 
Friencb  she  had  in  Bungay, — relatiyes  of  her  dear  Ducky, — and 
ibey  didn't  turn  their  backs  on  her,  notwithstanding  her  mis- 
fortunes, but  procured  her  a  situati<m  as  lady's  maid  to  Lady 
Poynings — a  situation  she  didn't  blush  to  say — thoi^h  Tibbits 
might  blush  to  hear  it — that  she  had  filled  to  her  ladyship's  entire 
contentment.  Her  ladyship  and  Miss  Poynings  knew  she  had  once 
moved  in  genteel  circles,  and  treated  her  accordingly.  ^^  Pinch- 
beck, you  are  not  a  common  domestic,"  my  lady  said;  ^'  you  must 
have  your  own  room,  and  your  own  table."  **  Pinchbeck,  you 
must  come  and  sit  with  me,"  Miss  Lucy  would  often  say,  ''  for 
I  like  your  society  better  than  that  of  the  noi8;|r  fox4iimters 
down  stairs."  Pinchbeck^  she  added  in  explanation,  was  her 
maiden  name,  and  she  resumed  it,  when  she  was  abandoned  by 
Tibbits.  Never,  since  the  day  he  left  her,  till  that  moment,  had 
she  set  eyes  on  her  worthless  spouse — never  hearJ  a  word  of  him — 
and  she  never  should  have  aone,  she  felt  quite  sure,  if  she  had 
not  accidentally  popped  upon  him  I  But  she  would  show  him  what 
an  injured  wife's  n^ts  were,  unless  he  arranged  matters  to  her 
satif^iction — that  she  would ! 

Leaving  iJne  tender  couple  to  adjust  their  difierences  as  best 
liiey  could,  we  may  mention  that  their  meeting  caused  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  the  adherents  of  the  houses  of  Monthermer 
and  Poynings.  Instead  of  fighting,  the  stalwart  lads  of  Reedham 
diook  hands  heartily  with  their  lace-bediaened,  silken-hosed,  pow- 
dered antagonists  of  the  Castle;  and  sundry  tankards  of  strong  ale, 
called  for  by  the  chiefs  on  bo^  sides,  completed  the  amicable  un- 
derstanding. 

K  Arthur  had  looked  up  at  all,  when  he  rode  into  the  inn-yard, 
instead  of  occupying  hims^with  matters  of  infinitely  less  concern, 
he  must  have  seen,  at  an  open  window  on  the  first  floor — just 
above  the  great  gilded  sign  oi  the  Angel — a  very  pretty  £ace,  the 
owner  of  which  was  anxiously,  but  vainly,  striving  to  attract  his 
attention  by  sli^tly  coughing,  and  waving  a  hanakerchief.  But 
as  he  looked  everywhere  but  in  the  right  direction,  the  pretty  fiioe 
lost  its  smile,  the  red  lips  pouted,  and  she  who  owned  them  Leaned 
so  far  out  of  the  casement  as  almost  to  endanger  her  personal 
safety.  How  could  Mr,  Arthur  be  so  stupid?  What  could  he  be 
dreaming  about,  to  keep  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  ground? 
Perhaps  he  didn't  wish  to  see  her?  No,  she  would  never  believe 
that  CiMne  what  would,  she  was  determined  to  have  a  word  with 
him,  so  down  stairs  she  darted,  and  reached  the  passage  leading  to 
the  yard-door  just  as  the  young  gentleman  entered  by  it.  No 
nuBtake  now  aa  to  his  being  glad  to  see  her.    He  uttered  an  exda- 
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mation  of  surprise  and  delighti  and  almost  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
as  she  sprang  towards  him. 

'^  So,  then,  you  can  see  me  at  last,  sir,"  Lettice  Rougham  cried. 
"I  thought  you  wished  to  avoid  me,  but  I  was  resolved  you 
shouldn't.  Horses  and  grooms  seem  to  interest  you  now  more 
than  our  sex.  But  don't  you  know  that  if  you  would  learn  your 
fortune  you  should  consult  the  stars.  Had  you  done  so  just  now, 
you  would  have  beheld ^" 

"  A  little  angel,"  Arthur  supplied,  gallantly. 

*'  Yes, — painted  on  a  signboard,"  Lettice  laughed.  "  But  you 
have  lost  your  memory  as  well  as  your  sight,  sir.  Why  don't  you 
inquire  about  my  mistress?' 

*'  You  don't  give  me  time,  Lettice.    Is  she  here?' 

**  Yes,  sir,  she  is  here,  or  you  wouldn't  see  me.  We^ie  staying 
in  the  house — but  we're  confined  to  our  own  room,  and  never  stir 
out  of  it — that  is,  very  seldom.  My  mistress  wouldn't  remain 
here  a  minute,  if  she'd  any  choice,  but  her  cruel  tyrant  of  a  father 
drags  her  about  like  a  slave.  Of  course,  I  share  her  captivity.  I 
hope  you're  come  to  release  us,  sir." 

*'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you,  Lettice." 

**  You  don't !  Then  you're  not  the  brave  knight  I  took  you  for. 
Perhaps  you  don't  like  to  run  the  risk  of  another  wound.  And 
that  remmds  me  that  I  ought  to  ask  about  the  hurt  you  got  when 
you  last  visited  us  at  the  Castle.  How  are  you  getting  on? 
X  ou  look  tolerably  well.  Of  course,  you've  heard  of  the  gay 
doings  we're  to  have  here  to-night  ?" 

"  I've  heard  nothing^  as  yet,  Lettice.  I've  only  this  moment 
arrived.     What  gay  doings  do  you  refer  to  ?' 

^^  Mr.  Monthermer's  grand  masked  ball.  It  takes  place  in  this 
house  to-night,  and  as  everybody's  talking  about  it,  I  thought 
somebody  mi^ht  have  mentioned  it  to  you.  All  the  fine  folks  of 
Bury  are  invited,  and  most  of  'em  are  coming.  O,  it'll  be  a  splen* 
did  ball !  no  expense  spared,  as  you  may  suppose,  since  Mr.  Mon* 
thermer  gives  the  entertainment.  Tlie  long  room  is  adorned  with 
mirrors,  and  festooned  with  flowers — the  floors  are  chalked — and 
there's  to  be  a  band  of  musicians  from  London  in  the  orchestra. 
When  the  company  are  tired  of  dancing,  they  are  to  sit  down  ta 
such  a  supper,  sir." 

**  Very  tempting,  no  doubt.  But  I  presume  your  mistress  does 
not  mean  to  attend  this  ball,  Lettice  ?" 

"  Entirely  against  her  own  incUnation,  sir-— entirely.  But  Mr. 
Fairlie  insists  upon  it, — and  she  daren't  refuse,  poor  soul !  You'd 
better  go  too,  to  take  care  of  her.  Put  on  a  domino  and  mask,  and 
no  one  will  find  you  out.     I  see  you'U  do  it." 

**You  are  always  ready  to  promote  mischief,  Lettice,  and  a 
worse  plan  than  yours  might  be  devised.  But  I  cannot  consent 
to  it,  for  many  reasons." 
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^TU  dispose  of  the  reasons  at  once  if  youll  state  them/'  Let- 
ticesaid. 

''  Well  then,  first  and  foremost,  Vm  not  alone  here.  Sir  Hugh 
and  Lady  Poynings  are  with  me — and  my  sister." 

"  Pooh  I  that's  easily  settled.  The  old  people  "mil  have  retired 
to  rest  before  the  ball  begins,  and  need  never  be  aware  of  your  pre- 
sence at  it.  And  why  not  bring  Miss  Lucy  with  you  ?  I'm  sure 
she  would  like  it.    Pflfind  her  a  dress— a  perfect  disguise." 

^'  You  arrange  matters  very  readily,  Lettice ;  but  there  are  dif- 
ficulties you  cannot  get  over." 

'^  I  see  none  whatever,  sir,  unless  you  create  them  yourself.  Miss 
Lucy,  Fm  certain,  will  be  enchanted  with  the  scheme — ^so  wiU  my 
mistress — so  will  you — and  so  shall  I— for  I  must  have  a  share  in 
it.  But  I  mustn't  stand  talking  here,  or  I  shall  be  noticed.  I 
shall  tell  my  mistress  she  may  expect  to  meet  you." 

"  On  no  account,  Lettice." 

'^  But  I  shall — and  I  shall  deliver  a  great  many  messages  which 
you  ought  to  have  sent  her.  If  you  want  me,  mount  to  the  second 
floor — the  second,  mind — walk  down  the  corridor  and  tap  against 
the  last  door  on  the  right." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  away. 

And  just  in  time,  for  scarcely  was  she  gone,  than  Sir  Hugh 
Poynings,  whose  angry  tones  had  for  some  moments  before  been 
xesoundmg  in  the  hall,  now  strode  down  the  passage,  and  met 
his  son.    The  old  baronet  was  in  a  towering  passion. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir?"  Arthur  inquirea. 

**  Why,  sir,  starvation  is  the  matter — ^no  dinner  is  the  matter — 
no  wine  is  the  matter.  We  can't  have  a  joint  or  a  roast  fowl, 
or  a  bottle  of  claret,  unless  it  pleases  Mr.  Gage  Monthermer.  We 
can't  have  a  bed  except  in  the  garret.  Mr.  Monthermer  has  taken 
the  whole  house — bedrooms,  parlours,  kitchen,  larder,  cellars,  and 
stables.  It's  no  longer  the  Angel,  it's  the  Monthermer  Arms;  and 
young  Gage — and  be  hanged  to  him — is  landlord,  and  not  old 
Briscoe.  'Sdeath  I  sir,  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  one 
can't  call  for  what  one  likes  at  an  inn,  without  bemg  told  that  Mr. 
Monthermer  must  be  consulted." 

"  You  amaze  me,  sir." 

"And  well  I  may — but  I  shall  amaze  you  still  more  before  I've 
done.  Old  Briscoe  has  just  been  with  me,  to  explain,  with  many 
apologies,  how  matters  stand.  He  confesses  he  can  scarcely  call  the 
house  his  own.  He  will  do  his  best,  he  declares,  to  make  me  com- 
fortable under  the  circumstances,  and  if  he  fails,  he  hopes  I  will  ex- 
cuse him.  He  was  never  so  perplexed  before.  His  honoured  guest 
and  patron,  as  he  styles  Gage,  pays  like  a  prince— throws  about  his 
money,  right  and  left,  as  if  it  was  of  no  value — ^never  looks  at  a  bill, 
but  tosses  it  over  to  Fairlie — but  then  he  expects  to  have  all  his  own 
way,  and  won't  bear  the  slightest  interference.    Everything  and 
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everybody  must  bow  to  him.  What  he  wills  is  Uw.  No  peivon 
of  inferior  quality  to  himself  must  enter  the  house — ^unless  iinitedL 
Not  a  bad  rule  that,  i'  &ith,  if  properly  carried  out.  Then,  if  a 
guest's  looks  don't  dease  him,  he  must  ^o,  or  the  house  viU  be 
made  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  served  Dick  Jemiffan  of  Someriy 
so  yesta^y.  Dick  was  obli^  to  decaaqk  And  2ie  oigjit  before 
last,  two  maltsters  &om  Woc^bridge,  wiUi  their  wives,  deceoat  folk 
enough,  had  heeo.  smuggled  into  uie  house  without  Gage's  Ieai« 
— ^but  he  heard  of  'em,  and  though  diey  had  gone  to  looit  more 
than  an  hour,  he  had  'em  out  of  bed,  ay,  and  into  the  street, 
too.     OoBS  I  I  can't  help  laughing  when  I  think  on't." 

^'  Surdhr  you  are  ;jesting,  sir,  in  saying  that  we  can't  dine  hece 
without  (ja^'s  pennission  ?' 

**  Egad !  It's  no  jesting  matter  with  me,  Arthur.  Fm  as  hnagry 
as  a  himter  after  my  journey.  But  I  tell  ye,  air,  old  Brijooe 
daren't  serve  a  dinner  in  private  for  the  Uie  of  hmL" 

<^  Well,  sir,  we  must  dine  in  public  then — that's  alL  There's 
an  ordinary  in  this  house — the  best  in  Buiy — to  whkk  aU  the 
young  gallants  in  the  town  resort  We  must  put  up  with  their 
company  for  the  sake  of  the  meal.     It's  about  the  hour  of  dsBec" 

*•  Ay,  but  the  ordinary  is  no  longer  an  ordinary.    One  person 

EkU  charges  instead  of  each  jmying  for  hiaiselE  The  yoang 
ts  you  speak  of  dine  here  dail^ — but  only  as  Ghige's  guests. 
B  we  choose  to  be  considered  m  the  same  li^ht  we  ean  haipe 
no  place  at  the  table.  Zounds  and  the  devil ! — 1  beg  your  pardon, 
boy — but  it's  enough  to  make  a  parson  swear." 

**  Have  a  little  patimoe,  sir." 

*'  Tbi^'s  what  the  chaplain  sajrs.  As  well  preach  patience  to  the 
winds  as  to  an  empty  stomach.  I'm  in  no  humour  ibr  it  If  I 
could  only  stay  my  wpetite  with  a  cold  pasty  or  a  chine  of  pod:,  I 
might  be  patient  But  it  serves  me  right,"  he  groaned,  '^  £or  leav- 
ing my  own  comfortable  mansion,  where  I  had  only  to  ask  and 
have.  I  won't  remain  in  this  inhospitable  house  another  minute. 
The  hones  shall  be  put  to  again  at  once,  and  we'll  be  off  to  Long 
Melford,  or  Sudbury." 

*•  Your  pardon,  sir, — that  will  never  do.  We  mustn't  lei  Gage 
and  his  friends  accuse  us  of  poltronery.  Remember  your  own  say- 
ing, which  you  learnt  from  your  fiiOher,  and  he  £rom  Air  father : — 
*No  Poynings  ever  retreated.' " 

''  That's  true,  i'  faith  I  and  as  you  say,  ArthuTt  our  sudden  de- 
parture might  be  misconstrued.  Pcdtronery! — zounds  1 — that's  a 
word  mu^  never  be  applied  to  us.  No  one  shall  charge  us  with 
want  of  mettle.  Udzooks  I  boy,  we'll  stand  our  ground  m  ^te  of 
'em.  But  we  are  likely  to  have  as  little  sle^  as  food.  This  ziotoua 

ioung  i>rodi^  gives  a  masked  baU  imd  supper  to-night — in  this 
ouae,  sir.    He's  to  have  musicians  from  Lcmdon — and  the  devil 
knows  what  besides  I" 
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*^  I  hare  heard  as  much,  sir ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  he  will 
hcHKnir  us  with  an  inyitation  to  the  ball,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves about  it" 

**I  wish  I  could  shut  my  ears  to  all  the  sounds  of  catgut- 
acarapiBg,  and  caper-cutting,  oertain  to  assail  'em,"  Sir  Hugh 
groaned.  **  It'll  be  the  death  of  yoUr  poor  mother,  who  is  troubled 
with  nerves.  Then  there's  Lucy! — why,  zounds!  Arthur,  when 
she  heard  of  this  masked  ball^  Ae  said  ^  should  like  nothing  so 
moch  as  to  be  pstesent  at  it  I  I  cut  the  silly  jade's  longing  short, 
pretty  sharply,  I  can  promise  you." 

**  Girls  have  strange  fioicies,  sir;  and  no  wonder  Luey^  who  has 
s«n  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  may  have  been  dazzled  by  descrip- 
tions she  Ims  heard  of  such  assemblages,  should  be  seized  with  a 
transient  desire  to  be  present  at  the  bau.  But  it  will  pass  off^  since 
you  have  pointed  out  its  impropriety." 

*'  I  trust  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  Fm  sure  she^  not  be  sorry  at  my 
chan^  of  pjlans.  She  looked  plaguily  downcast  when  I  expressed 
my  detenninatioa  of  leaving  Biuy  at  once.  OddsHfe  !  she  may 
dance  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddles  in  her  own  chamber  with  Pinch- 
beck—ha!  ha!" 

Arthur  joined  in  his  father's  lusty  laughter,  and  thej  repaired 
to  the  krge  room  in  front  of  the  hotel,  to  which  the  old  baronet 
had  been  conducted  on  his  arrivaL  Here  they  found  the  two 
ladies  and  the  chaplain,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  move- 
ments ;  and  Sir  Hugh  having  comnranicated  his  intention  of  re- 
maining where  he  was,  the  announcement  was  favourably  received 
by  all,  especially  by  Lucy,  who  could  not  restrain  her  delight. 

**  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  quitting  Bury  so  soon !"  she 
cried.  "  Never  mind  dinner — or  supp^ — I  don't  feel  hungry  in 
the  least-— ^and  as  to  a  bed,  it  doesn't  matter — I  can  sleep  very  well 
in  the  carriage." 

**  And  see  all  the  folks  go  to  the  masked-ball,  eh?'  Sir  Hugh 
cried.  ^  No— no.  Loo,  you  AmU  be  focked  up  in  your  room ;  and 
yo«r  mother  shall  keep  the  key. — ^Not  a  bad  notion  that  of  the 
carriage,  though,"  he  mentally  gaculatcd.  *'  I've  a  good  mind  to 
take  possession  of  it  myedf.  I  should  be  out  of  hiring  of  the 
oanfounded  fiddles.  Wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with  a  nightci^ 
over  ay  ears  and  a  piUow  to  rest  on,  I  should  be  just  as  comfort- 
able as  in  my  own  bed.  By  Heavens !  I'll  do  it.  But  as  to  dinner 
and  supper,  I  can  di^ei»e  with  neither.  K  that  silly  girl  has  no 
appetite,  others  have — and  deuced  keen  ones,  too !" 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  while  his  father  was  engaged  wiA  tl» 
chflpkdn  in  planning  an  assault  on  the  larder,  Arthur  drew  his 
ndter  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  detailed  to  her  his  conversar 
tinn  with  Lettice. 

**Oh!  how  fortunate  papa  has  altered  hia  mind!"  Lucy  ex- 
claimed.    ''  If  I  had  missed  seeing  Clare  Faiilie  I  should  have 
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gone  distracted.  And  jou,  Arthur !  aren't  you  del^hted  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  her  again  ?  Nay,  don't  sigh»  and  put  on  such 
a  long  face — see  her  you  will  before  the  night's  spent.  We  must 
go  to  the  masked  balL" 

^^  But  you  are  to  be  locked  up  in  your  own  chamber,  aa  yoa 
havejust  heard." 

"  rshaw ! — Papa  was  only  joking." 

*'  Oh,  no,  he's  m  earnest,  rely  upon  it." 

"  Well  then,  Pinchbeck  shall  steal  the  key,  and  let  me  out  Gro 
to  the  ball  I  will." 

'^  You  take  it  for  granted  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  Of  course.  You'd  never  allow  me  to  go  alone, — as  I  should, 
if  you  refused.  But  I  know  you  won't  stay  away  since  Clxure 
Fairlie  is  to  be  there." 

^^Her  presence  at  it  offers  a  ^eat  temptation  to  me  I  must 
admit.    But  I  don't  like  you  to  witness  such  a  scene,  Loo." 

"  If  Clare  witnesses  it,  I  may.  No  one  will  recognise  me — ^for 
I  shan't  unmask.  And  I  shall  have  you,  mon  preux  chevdUer^  as  a 
protector,  in  case  of  need." 

"  I  can't  get  rid  of  my  scruples.  I  ought  not  to  yield  to  a 
giddy  rirl  like  you." 

"  Giddy  as  I  am  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  So  you  consent, — 
yes ! — ^yes ! — I'll  have  no  denial." 

"  But  suppose  my  consent  obtained, — what  are  we  to  do  for 
masks  and  aominoes  ? — Again,  we  have  no  tickets." 

"  Don't  raise  any  more  objections,  Arthur,  for  I  won't  listen  to 
them.  Lettice  Rougham  will  provide  everjrthing  requisite.  I 
must  see  her  at  once.  I  shall  find  her,  you  say,  in  the  first  room 
on  the  left — second  staircase?" 

"  No ;  the  last  room  on  the  right.  Stay  I  Don't  you  perc^ve 
who  is  approaching  ?  You'll  meet  him  in  the  hall  to  a  certainty, 
if  you  ffo  out  now. ' 

As  Arthur  spoke,  a  sight  met  Lucy's  gaze  which  riveted  her  to 
the  spot.  Two  running-footmen,  in  the  Monthermer  livery,  dashed 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  one  of  them  loudly  rang  Ae  beU, 
summoning  forth  Mr.  Briscoe,  several  waiters,  ana  a  long  train  of 
lacqueys.  The  landlord  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
as  a  splendid  carriage  drove  up.  It  was  such  an  equipage  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  Bury — of  the  newest  town  make — 
richly  gilded — sumptuously  appointed — and  having  its  panels  em- 
blazoned with  the  proud  armorial  bearings  of  Monthermer.  In 
an  instant  the  broad  space  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  half  filled 
with  a  curious  crowd  who  had  followed  the  carriage,  vociferating 
with  delight  at  its  splendour,  and  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  the 
running-footmen.  Many  of  these  pressed  forwara  to  see  Oage 
alight,  and  the  lacqueys  had  to  draw  up  in  lines,  to  prevent  intru- 
sion, and  keep  a  passage  clear  for  their  master  and  Mrs.  Jenyns. 
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"  Come  away !"  Arthur  cried  to  his  sister;  but  she  was  unable 
to  obey  the  mandate ; — apparently  fascinated  by  what  she  beheld. 

Oh,  how  handsome  Grage  looked,  she  thought,  as  he  placed  his 
small,  well-gloved  hand  on  Briscoe's  arm  while  descending — ^how 
graceful  was  his  deportment — ^how  modish  his  manner !  ^d  how 
well  his  rich  attire  became  him.  If  the  young  coxcomb  had 
sought  an  opportimity  of  displaying  his  fine  person  to  advantage, 
he  could  not  have  found  one  better  than  the  present.  Many 
admiring  eyes  besides  Lucy's  were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  seemed 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstance — for  he  kept  Briscoe  for  a  few 
minutes  in  idle  discourse,  after  alighting  from  the  carriage.  During 
this  interval  he  went  through  all  the  most  approved  forms  of 
foppery ;  setting  his  laced  cravat ;  placing  his  ^thered  hat  over 
his  flowing  peruke ;  flourishing  his  clouded  cane ;  taking  snufi* 
from  a  Jewelled  snufi'-box,  with  a  grace  and  air  peculiar  to  him- 
self; smiling  listlessly ;  and  throwing  himself — so  his  fair  observers 
deemed — ^into  the  most  becoming  posture  imaginable.  Thus  he 
rested  until  he  had  allowed  them  ample  time  to  examine  his 
splendid  attire;  to  criticise  (if  they  could)  his  azure  velvet  coat, 
with  its  wide,  deep  cufis  embroidered  with  silver;  his  white  satin 
waistcoat  with  its  luxuriant  pockets  laced  like  the  coat;  his  silken 
hose  with  silver  clocks  and  the  finely  turned  limbs  they  encased; 
and  his  red-heeled  shoes,  secured  by  magnificent  diamond  buckles. 

All  at  once  Grage  raised  his  eyes,  and  discovering  Lucy  at  the 
window,  made  her  a  gracious  congee,  which  caused  her  instantly 
to  retire  and  hide  her  blushes. 

xvn. 

CABD6  OF  INVITAIION  TO  THE  BALL  ABE  SENT  TO  LADT  FOTMINOS  AMD  HER  FAMILT. 

What  happened  after  Lucy's  retreat  from  the  window  she  knew 
not,  but  she  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  Gage's  salutation,  when  Mr.  Briscoe  made 
his  appearance,  with  a  silver  salver  in  his  hand,  having  several  cards 
of  invitation  upon  it,  and  a  smile  on  his  rosy  countenance.  He  was 
charged,  he  said,  bv  his  honoured  guest  and  patron,  Mr.  Monthermer, 
to  bear  these  cards  to  Lady  Poynings  and  her  party,  and  entreat 
the  favour  of  their  company  at  the  masked-ball  to-night. 

"Hang  the  masked-ball,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed.  *^Will  Mr. 
Monthermer  let  us  have  dinner,  Briscoe, — that's  the  question  ?" 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  it  most  satisfactorily,  Sir 
Hugh.  My  honoured  guest  and  patron  bade  me  say  he  should  be 
delighted  if  you  and  Mr.  Arthur  would  dine  with  him  at  the  ordi- 
nary. The  ladies,"  he  added,  "  must  be  served  in  their  own 
room." 

\  J** /dine  with  him!"  the  old  baronet  bounced  out.     '*'Sdeathl 
sir,  I'd  rather  starve." 
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"  At  your  worship's  pleasure.    But " 

"But  what,  sir?' 

'^I  was  going  to  observe  that  my  honoured  guest  does  not  make 
your  attenoanoe  at  the  ordinary  compulsory." 

'^ I  should  hopenot,  Briscoe.  Zounds!  I  should  like  to  see  hisi 
dzag  me  to  the  taUe.    He*d  have  a  tough  job,  I  promise  him." 

'^  My  honouved  guest  has  no  such  intention,  Sir  Hugh.  Far 
from  it.  His  injunctions  to  me  are  to  treat  your  w(»^p  with 
every  deference.  'I  have  die  utmost  respect  for  Sir  Hagfa, 
Biiicoe,'  his  honour  aays ;  *  and  though  we  have  the  misibrtnne  to 
di£Eer  in  opinion  on  some  points,  I  can  never  foiget  what  is  due 
to  my  father's  oldest  and  best  friend,  as  well  as  to  <me  of  the  first 
men  in  the  county.' " 

^^  The  young  gentleman  has  a  very  pn^»er  oppieciation  of  your 
mezits,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  chaplain  remarked. 

^^  He  displays  bett»  feding  than  I  expected,"  the  old  baronet 
rained,  considerably  mollifi^;  ^'  but  I'm  sorry  I  can't  dine  with 
him. 

^'  My  honoured  guest  begs  you  will  entirely  consult  your  own 
inolinatiaiu.  Sir  Hugh— nline  widi  him,  or  in  your  own  room,  at 
your  option." 

^But  not  at  his  expense,  Briscoe.     That  must  not  be." 

«<  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hugh,  that  is  the  only  point  on  which  he  is 
peremptory." 

^  I  think.  Sir  Hugh,  you  had  better  accept  the  young  gentle- 
man's hospitality,"  the  chaplain  observed — ^the  poor  fifiow  was 
suffering  extremities  of  hunger  like  the  old  baronet.  "  He  means 
it  civilly." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'm  quite  sure  he  does,"  Lucy  subjoined. 

"  Well,  well,  I  can't  stand  out  against  you  all.  Be  it  as  you 
will,  Briscoe.  Only  let  us  have  somethii^  to  eat  quickly.  Tm 
famishing." 

**  And  so  am  I,"  the  chiuplain  muttered. 

**  Dinner  shall  be  served  directly,  Sir  Hugh,"  the  landbrd  re- 
joined ;  *^  and  I'll  engage  you  shall  complain  neither  of  the  dishea 
nor  the  wine.     Allow  me  to  offer  these  cards  to  your  ladyship." 

"  Zounds] — no — take  'em  away,  Briscoe,"  Sir  Hugh  roared. 

'^  I  think,  my  dear,  you  had  oetter  let  him  leave  them,"  Lady 
Poynings  observed.  **  We  should  not  oflfer  Gage  an  affiront  in  re- 
turn for  his  civility." 

^  But  you  don  t  mean  to  go  to  the  ball,  madam  ?'  the  old 
baronet  cried,  staring  at  her. 

^^  Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  she  rejoined,  taking  the  tickets  and 
placing  them  on  the  mantelpiece.  '*  There  they  will  remain  un- 
disturbed till  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  Not  undisturbed,  nuunma,"  Lucy  said  to  herself,  with  a  furtive 
glance  at  Arthur. 
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<<  Make  our  comptimente  to  Mr.  Montbermer,  Briflcoe/'  Lady 
Poynings  added^  '^  and  amy  we  are  infinitelj  obUged  to  him." 

•'  I  will,  my  lady,"  the  landlord  replied,  bowing  prdbundly. 
''  So  £tf  so-  goody"  he  mutteied,  as  he  htt  the  room. 

xvni. 

PXPBt     AMD     PVVOS. 

CoHTBABT  to  his  expectations,  Sir  Hugh  fared  snmptnously 
that  day.  A  copious  dinner  was  followed  by  a  magnum  of  ad- 
mirable claret,  and  the  claret  was  succeeded  by  a  bowl  of  deli- 
cious punch.  The  ladies  disappeared  early,  and  Arthur  soon 
afterwards  followed  their  example,  learing  the  old  baronet  and  the 
chaplain  alone  together.  Parson  Chedworth  had  entirely  allayed 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  had  drunk  his  share — and  Arthur's  too— of 
the  claret,  and  now  felt  in  a  state  of  perfect  beatitude.  Not  abso- 
lutely perfect:  he  yearned  for  a  pipe,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
give  audible  expression  to  his  desires.  The  old  baronet  acquiesced : 
m  fact,  he  was  a  great  smoker  himself.  So  pipes  were  called  for, 
and  when  the  host  appeared  with  them,  the  attentive  fellow  took 
the  opportunity  of  inquiring,  in  his  customaiy  deferential  manner, 
whether  his  worship  approved  of  the  punch;  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  begged  permission  to  prepare  another  bowl. 

'*  My  honoured  guest  and  patron,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bow, 
"  has  again  enjoined  me  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  satisfy  your 
worship.  I  told  him  you  had  ordered  a  bowl  of  pimch,  and  he  bade 
me  brew  it  strong  and  good.  *  Plenty  of  rack  and  sugar,  Briscoe,' 
quoth  he;  '  Sir  Hugh  must  have  of  the  best.'  " 

"  Your  honoured  guest  has  a  design  upon  our  heads,  methinks," 
the  old  baronet  rejoined,  bs  he  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe.  *•  How- 
ever, I  must  needs  own  your  punch  is  excellent,  Briscoe." 

**  I  have  a  character  to  lose.  Sir  Hugh,  seeing  I  am  accounted 
the  best  brewer  of  punch  in  Bury.  Give  me  leave  to  taste  the 
Kquor,  gentlemen.  A  leetle  more  of  the  old  rum  might  improve 
it." 

"Oddslife!  no,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed;  "you  will  blow  our 
brainpans  off,  Briscoe.    Not  a  drop  more  rum  an  you  love  me  !** 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha !    Your  honour  is  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

**  Ay,  his  honour  is  always  jocular  over  his  cups,  Mr.  Briscoe," 
the  chaplain  cried,  his  fat  cheeks  quivering  with  laughter.  "  Brew 
as  you  fist,  sir — ^brew  as  you  list.  You  are  the  best  judge  of  the 
light  proportions  of  the  mixture — though  it's  a  rare  compound,  as 
it  is,"  he  added,  filling  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and  smacking  his  Hps 
over  its  contents — "  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it." 

••  I  shall  try  and  mend  it,  nevertheless,  with  the  next  brewage, 
your  reverence,"  the  landlord  rejoined,  shuflSying  off. 
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"  I  defy  you  to  do  it,  Mr.  Briscoe, — ^I  defy  you,"  Parson  Ched- 
worth  shouted  after  him,  with  a  mellow  laugn. 

Thei  second  bowl  of  punch  proved  more  potential  than  the  first, 
though  neither  of  the  two  joyous  souls  complained  of  it;  but  when 
the  landlord  proposed  a  third.  Sir  Hugh  raised  no  objection,  but 
insisted  upon  more  lime-juice. 

**  Your  honour*  will  spoil  the  drink,"  Briscoe  said,  in  a  depre- 
catory tone.     "  Consider,  Sir  Hu^h,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

'^  Ay,  you  are  bound  to  maintam  it  at  all  hazards,"  the  chaplain 
roared.  **  Too  much  lime-juice  would  be  a  mortal  heresy.  Away 
with  you,  sir,"  he  added,  winking  at  the  host,  who  took  the  hint 
and  departed. 

'^  Egad  I  parson,"  Sir  Hugh  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  "  since  we  are  forced  to  dine  at  Grage's  e:n>ense,  we'll  make 
him  suffer  exorbitantly — ha !  ha  I    Help  yourself." 

While  the  twain  were  thus  convivially  employed,  time  wore 
away  insensibly.  Evening  approached  and  found  them  still  en- 
^faged  with  their  pipes  and  glasses.  At  length,  Lady  Poynings,  think- 
mg  they  must  have  had  enough — ^perhaps  too  much — sent  Arthur 
to  try  and  break  up  the  sitting ;  but  as  he  failed,  she  went  herself 
with  Lucy,  though  with  no  better  success.  Sir  Hugh  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments.  He  meant 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  he  said,  with  the  parson.  They  had  never 
dnmk  such  delicious  punch  before.  Its  only  fault  was  too  much 
lime-juice — too  litde  he  meant.  Wouldn't  her  ladyship  taste  it  ? 
A  glass  would  do  Loo  no  harm.  Her  ladyship  had  better  retire  to 
rest  before  the  silly  folk  came  to  the  masked-ball ; — but  she  must 
be  sure  to  lock  Loo  up  in  her  chamber,  first.  What  was  the  little 
rogue  about  that  she  didn't  buss  him  ?  There,  they  had  better 
go  now ;  and  her  ladyship  need  give  herself  no  further  concern 
about  him.  He  and  the  chaplain  should  take  a  quiet  snooze  in 
the  carriage.  He  had  arranged  it  all  with  Briscoe.  He  wished 
her  and  Loo  a  good  night ! 

Lady  Poynings  did  not  approve  of  her  lord's  arrangement,  but 
aware  that,  under  the  circumstances,  opposition  would  be  idle,  she 
reluctantly  retired  with  her  daughter. 

Lucy,  we  must  not  omit  to  state,  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
short  stay  in  the  room  to  approach  the  chimney-piece  imperceived, 
and  possess  herself  of  the  tickets  for  the  ball. 

An  hour  after  this,  and  before  the  first  guest  had  arrived  at  the 
ball,  the  two  topers  were  fast  asleep  in  their  chairs. 

Briscoe  peeped  in,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  withdrew  with 
a  chuckle.    The  last  bowl  of  punch  bad  done  the  business. 
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XIX. 


A  FXEP  AT  THBICASKBD  WArr^ 


Great  was  the  uproar  outside  the  Angel,  as  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  those  invited  to  the  masked-ball  began  to  arrive.  The 
spacious  area  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  thronged  by  dense  masses, 
through  which  carriages  and  sedan-chairs  with  mfficultj  forced 
their  way.  Footmen  and  link  bovs  kept  up  a  continual  clamour; 
the  former  laying  about  them,  right  and  left,  with  their  tall  canes, 
and  the  latter  thrusting  their  oil-dripping  flambeaux  in  the  faces  of 
such  of  the  spectators  as  pressed  too  forward.  But  notwithstanding 
a  few  squabbles  with  the  chairmen  and  coachmen  and  their  sateU 
lites,  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  vastly 
amused  by  the  various  habits  of  the  masqueraders.  Droll  and 
fantastic  characters  pleased  them  most,  and  figures  in  motley,  scara- 
mouches, pierrots,  polchinellos,  harlequins,  and  other  buffoons  were 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Some  of  these  jested  with  the 
lookers-on,  especially  the  gentler  portion  of  them,  as  they  passed 
along,  and  [many  a  smart  repartee  was  exchanged  between  them ; 
the  damsels  being  always  ready  with  a  rejoinder,  and  giving  as 
good  as  they  received.  Buiy  has  always  been  renowned  for  the 
beauty  and  liveliness  of  its  fair  inhabitants,  and  on  this  occasion  its 
reputation  for  both  qualities  was  fully  maintained.  Never  were  a 
collection  of  prettier  girls  brought  together  in  the  same  space — 
most  of  them  Doasting  the  charming  blond  locks  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  other  personal  attractions,  the  women  of  our  English  Mont- 
pellier  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  celebrated. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  merry  concourse,  with  its  squeezing, 
its  trampling,  its  pushing  forward  and  pushing  back,  its  laughing 
faces  ligntea  up  by  the  flashing  torches,  its  jokes,  its  fun,  and  its 
pretty-  girls  —  though  we  regret  to  part  with  them;  we  must 
leave  it,  we  say,  and  follow  the  guests  inside.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  have  arrived,  for  they  have  kept  pouring  in  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  for  nearly  an  hour.  Large  as  it  is,  the  ball- 
room must  be  nearly  full,  the  crowd  think,  and  they  are  right. 
How  many  turbaned  Turks,  high-heeled  mandarins,  cavaliers  in 
the  costume  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  Dutchmen  in  enormous  trunk- 
hose,  stately  Spaniards  and  grave  Venetians  in  velvet  mantles, 
silken  doublets,  and  hose — how  many  comic-al  personages  with 
huge  paunches  and  boltster-like  legs,  some  with  two  faces,  at  front 
and  back,  so  ingeniously  disposed  that  you  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  right  one — how  many  black  dommoes  and  pink  dominoes 
— ^how  many  burly  friars,  quack  doctors  and  pilgrims — how 
many  sultanas  and  shepherdesses,  Grecian  nymphs  and  Indian 
princesses,  double-faced  women,  fit  partners  for  the  doubled- 
faced  men,  antiquated  village  dames  in  steeple-crowned  hats, 
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supporting  themselves  with  crutch-handled  sticks,  and  attended  by 
lightsome  and  trimly-attired  peassnt  girls — ^how  many  such  cha- 
racters and  how  many  others  entered  the  wide-opened  portals  of 
the  Angel  that  ni^ht  we  pauee  Bot  to  inquire — suffice  it,  that 
when  they  had  all  been  ushered  into  the  ball-room  by  Mr.  Bdscoe 
and  his  attendants,  too  much  space  was  not  left  for  the  danoeis. 

As  may  be  supposed,  nothing  had  been  neglected  to  give  splea- 
dour  and  attraction  to  the  \mL  The  room  was  magnificently 
decorated,  and  scores  of  perfumed  tapers  shed  lustre  on  Sie  motley 
groups.  Borees  and  courantos — those  lively  dances  of  the  day — 
were  performed  to  enchanting  strains  from  a  powerful  orchestra. 
Each  musician  was  an  artist  of  renown.  Bouquets  of  the  choicest 
flowers  were  offered  to  all  the  ladies.  Cooling  drinks  of  every  Idnd 
and  delicious  hot-house  fruits  were  served  at  a  buffet,  to  refir^  the 
dancers  after  their  fatigues,  and  sustain  them  till  sunper  came»  at 
midnighti  the  marvels  of  which  were  discussed  beforaiand,  though 
the  reality  far  exceeded  any  anticipation  formed  of  it.  It  was  a 
repast  worthy  of  a  Roman  Sybarite,  abounding  in  tempting  viands 
and  exquisite  wines,  while  plate  and  crystal  glasses,  brought  for 
the  occasion  from  Monthermer  Castie,  decked  the  board. 

But  we  are  antidpating,  and  must  so  back  to  an  earlier  period 
of  the  evening*  Tne  majority  of  the  guests  had  arriveo,  and 
dancing  had  already  commenced,  when  a  black  domino,  the  up^r 
part  ofwhose  features  were  covered  by  a  mask  without  ourtun, 
quitted  a  group  of  maskers  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  and  re- 
paired to  the  ante-chamber.  Several  bright  eyes  followed  him,  tor^ 
despte  his  di^uise,  he  was  known  to  be  the  ^ver  of  the  fiSte,  and 
more  than  one  fair  challenger  strove  to  arrest  nis  pK)gre8s.  But  he 
had  matter  on  hand  that  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and 
went  on.  On  reaching  the  ante-chamber  he  found  the  person 
there  he  expected,  amidst  a  hoat  of  other  attendants,  male  and 
female,  and  oedconed  him  to  him«  Briscoe — fc^  it  was  he — in- 
stantly obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Are  they  come?"  Gage  demanded.  ^  I  have  carefully  scruti- 
nised every  mask  on  its  entrance  into  the  room,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  them." 

*'  They  are  not  yet  arrived,  your  honour.  I  have  marked  their 
tickets,  so  they  cannot  paas  in  undiscovered.  I  will  take  particular 
notice  of  their  dresses,  and  point  tiiem  out  to  your  honour." 

'^  And  you  have  disposed  of  Sir  Hugh  and  tiie  chaplain?" 

*'  All  bas  been  done  according  to  your  honour's  directions,"  the 
host  replied,  witii  a  chuckle.  And  be  was  going  to  furnish  some 
more  information  relative  to  the  individuals  in  question,  irfien  a 
trio  of  masqueraders  entered  the  room,  and  cut  him  short.  ^'  Here 
they  are,  as  I  live  I"  he  cried,  hurrying  forward,  as  the  new  < 
praenied  ihm  tickets. 
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The  two  foremost  masquers  represented  a  Spanish  hidalgo  and 
his  wife,  or  sister — she  might  be  either,  of  course.  Of  the  senora 
or  senorita  first,  for  she  was  eminently  jnquante  and  attractive.  A 
basquina  of  black  silk,  richly  fringed  with  the  finest  lace,  allowed, 
from  its  shortness,  a  view  of  feet  and  limbs  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  Andalusian,  and  even  a  true  daughter  of  Seville  could 
not  have  moved  more  gracefully  or  more  bewitchingly  than  did 
her  present  representative.  A  thick  mantilla  fastened  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  descending  over  the  shoulders,  partially  concealed 
her  features,  but  what  could  be  discerned  of  them  through  this 
veil  gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  beauty.  What  with  her  fas- 
cinating deportment  and  grace  of  person,  she  seemed  calculated  to 
create  a  prodigious  sensation  amongst  the  assemblage  she  was  about 
to  join.  Her  costume  would  have  been  incomplete  if  she  had 
wanted  the  Spanish  dona's  telegraph  of  love-messages, — a  fan. 
She  carried  one  in  her  hand,  and  understood  its  use  too,  for  as  she 

Eissed  Gage  its  gentle  rustle,  plainly  as  whispered  words,  incited 
m  to  follow  her. 

Her  companion,  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned,  was  apparelled  as  a 
Spanish  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  well  did  he 
sustain  the  character  by  haughtiness  of  carriage,  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  veritable  grandee.  Of  his  countenance  no  judg- 
ment could  be  formed,  since  he  was  closely  masked,  but  it  was  only 
fair  to  suppose  it  must  correspond  with  his  extremely  handsome 
person. 

Behind  this  striking  pair,  who  attracted  universal  attention  on 
their  entrance  into  the  ball-room,  came  a  very  pretty  page,  clad  in 
a  white  satin  doublet  and  hose,  with  a  sky-blue  velvet  mantle 
He  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  broad-leaved  white  hat  had  a 
drooping  feather  in  it.  A  profusion  of  blond  ringlets  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  He  was  closely  masked  like  the  others.  Daintier  limbs 
than  this  page  owned  were  never  seen ;  but  though  his  figure  was 
slight  almost  to  effeminacy,  he  bore  himself  gaUantly,  and  gave 
himself  all  the  airs  of  a  grown  man.  Mr.  Briscoe  and  the  ushers 
in  the  ante-chamber  had  a  taste  of  his  superciliousness  and  fop- 
pery, and  he  chucked  some  of  the  flower-girls  under  the  chin,  as 
they  offered  him  bouquets. 

Satisfied  that  these  were  the  persons  he  expected.  Gage  stepped 
behind  a  screen  and  threw  off"  his  domino,  almost  instantly 
appearing  again  as  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  a  splendid  court 
dress  of  Charles  II.'s  time.  Thus  attired,  and  putting  on  a  cur- 
tained mask,  he  re-entered  the  balUroom. 
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GLASGOW  AND  ITS  CLTJBS .♦ 

Little  do  people  who  are  intimcte  with  the  large  and  noisy  Glasgow 
of  our  own  times,  with  its  hundred  miles  of  streets  and  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  lirmg  heings,  think  ihat  hardy  a  oenturj  ago  the  same  was  a 
small  quiet  town  with  a  few  leading  thoroughfares,  and  counting  searoely 
five-aiul-twenty  thousand  souls^  Yet  was  Glasgow,  even  at  that  renoote 
period,  when  a  Highland  lad  could  be  committed  to  prison  for  wearing 
*^  tcouse,"  distinguished  by  its  knots  of  social  and  congenial  spirits,  who, 
linked  together  by  a  cabalistic  name  or  a  common  cordiality,  met  for 
politics,  pastime,  or  pleasure,  under  the  roof  of  some  well-known  hostelry 
— the  only  equiyalent  then  known  for  the  modem  club,  athenseum,  or 
news-room.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Dr.  Strang's  to  snatch  from  oblivion 
the  salient  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  more  remarkaUe  of  these  fra- 
ternities, connected  as  they  are  with  the  history  of  a  city  which  has  always 
been  famous  for  the  number  and  rariety  of  its  social  brotherhoods.  There 
is  no  dovht  that  they  constitute  a  yery  happy  rehicle  by  whidi  to  deniet 
the  erer-chang^g  manners  and  habits  of  Glasgow  society,  and  we  shaH 
avail  ourselves  of  them  also  to  convey  some  idea  of  what  the  ooodition  of 
that  society  has  been  at  various  epochs. 

Among  the  many  fraternities  which,  between  the  years  1760  and  1760, 
nightly  or  weekly  congregated  in  the  taverns  then  ntuated  in  Hig^-street, 
GaJlowgate,  and  Saltmarket,  the  most  distinguished  was  held,  not  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  village  of  Anderston,  where  a  club  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Simson,  of  mathematical  memory,  a  few  years  after  the  rebellicm 
of  Forty-five,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  it  met,  and 
which  possessed  at  that  time  an  excellent  hostelry,  kept  by  '^ane  God- 
fearing host"  yclept  John  Sharpe,  whose  courteousness  and  cookery 
attracted  thither  many  lovers  of  creature-comforts. 

It  is  related  of  Professor  Simson,  that  he  made  an  invariable  rule,  in 
his  promenades  beyond  the  walls  of  Alma  Mater — ait  that  time  as  it  came 
from  the  brain  of  its  original  architect,  instinct  with  the  style  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.— of  noting  each  step  he  took  fitun  home  ; 
and  although  accosted  by  an  acquaintance,  was  never  put  out  of  his 
reckoning,  frrom  the  habit  he  had  acquired  of  repeating,  during  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  the  precise  number  of  paces  he  had  journeyed : 

One  Saturday,  while  proceeding  towards  Anderston,  counting  his  steps  as 
he  was  wont,  the  professor  was  accosted  b^  a  person  who,  we  mav  sui^)ose, 
was  imaccjuainted  with  his  singular  peculiarity.  At  this  moment  toe  worUiy 
geometrician  knew  that  he  was  just  Jive  hundred  and  seventy- three  paces  from 
the  college  towards  the  snug  parlour  which  was  anon  to  prove  the  rallying- 
point  of  the  hen-hroth  amateurs;  and  when  arrested  in  his  progress,  kept  re- 
peating the  mystic  number,  at  stated  intervals,  as  the  only  species  of  pne       '  ~ 


then  known.  **  I  be^  your  pardon,"  said  the  personage,  accosting  the  pro- 
fessor; "one  word  with  you,  if  you  please.'^  "  Most  happy — 573  r  was  the 
response.  "  Nay,"  rejoined  the  g[entleman,  "  merely  one  question."  "  Well," 
added  the  professor—"  578  !^    ^HTou  are  really  too  polite,"  interrupted  the 

*  Glasgow  and  its  Clubs  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Condition,  Manners,  Characters, 
and  Oddities  of  the  City,  during  the  Past  and  Present  Centuiy.  By  John  Strang 
LLJ>. 
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stranger ;  ^^  but  from  your  known  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  B— — ^,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether 
I  am  right  m  saying  that  that  individual  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  each  of 
bis  nieces  ?"  "  rrecisely !"  replied  the  professor — "  573  1"  "  And  there  were 
only  four  nieces,  were  there  not  ?"  rejoined  the  Querist.  ^  £xactly !"  said 
the  mathematician — '^573!*^  The  straojger,  at  the  last  repetition  of  the 
mystic  sound,  stared  at  the  professor,  as  if  he  were  mad,  and  muttering  sar- 
castically *'573!"  made  a  hasty  obeisance  and  passed  on^  The  professor, 
seeing  the  s1nranger*s  mistake,  hastily  advanced  another  step,  and  cried  after 
him,  "  No,  sir  J  four  to  be  sure— 574 1"  The  gentleman  was  still  further  con- 
vinced of  the  mathematician's  madness,  and  hurried  forward,  while  the  pro- 
fessor paced  on  leisurely  towards  the  w^  and  at  length,  lumpy  in  not  being 
baulked  in  his  calculation,  sat  down  delighted  amid  ike  circle  of  the  Ander- 
ston  Club. 

Most  of  the  highly-gifted  individuals  who  formed  at  that  period  the 
**  Literary  Society"  also  belonged  to  the  Anderston  Club — no  cunning 
stenographer  existed  at  that  time  to  leave  behind  him  even  a  single 
night  with  Simson  and  the  club — and  the  club  itself  expired  with  its 
founder. 

Glasgow  is  not  less  remarkable  for  going  to  extremes  in  its  social 
aspects — at  one  time  Gaelic,  then  as  suddenly  French ;  at  one  time  loyal, 
then  as  violently  democratic  ;  at  one  time  profane,  and  then  as  tyrannically 
religious — than  it  is  for  having  peculiar  and  distinctive  mercantile  eras. 
These  were,  first,  its  salmon  and  herring  age  ;  then  its  tobacco  epoch, 
next  its  cotton,  then  its  iron,  and  lastly,  its  steam-boat-building  age.  One 
particular  business  or  handicraft  has  invariably  held  permanentsway  for 
a  season,  and  then  as  calmly  yielded  the  supremacy  to  another.  The 
tobacco  trade,  which  originated  about  1707,  was  conducted  on  such  suc- 
cessful principles  as  to  have  made  Glasgow  for  a  time  the  emporium  for 
tobacco  m  the  empire.  Success,  however,  almost  invariably  entails  pride, 
and  the  tobacco  lords  of  Glasgow  became  princes  on  the  Plainstanes^ 
assuming  an  air  and  deportment  of  persons  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
all  around  them  as  ultimately  to  have  become  ridiculously  unbearable. 
They  even  assumed  to  themselves  a  particular  garb,  being  attired,  like  the 
merchant  princes  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  in  scarlet  cloaks,  curled  wigs,  and 
cocked-hats,  while  in  their  hands  they  carried  gold-headed  canes.  The 
tobacco  princes  of  Glasgow  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  with  a  very 
Unaristocratic  name,  "  The  Hodge  Podge, **  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  literary  society,  mixed  up  with  whist,  hot  suppers,  and  a  night's 
jollity  and  fun  : 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  Hodge  Podge,  there  were  not  a  few 
whose  sajrings  might  have  contributed  to  eke  out  the  pages  of  any  modern 
**  Laird  of  Logan  y^  and  among  these  we  may  mention  Mr.  Baird  of  Craigton, 
who,  besides  being  a  man  of  old  family,  was  from  his  wit  and  pleasantry 
courted  by  the  best  society  in  the  city  and  county.  This  gentleman  lived  in 
Trongate,  near  the  bottom  of  Brunswick-street,  and  carried  on  business  with 
the  West  Lidies,  where  he  had  some  property.  Amon?  the  many  floating 
anecdotes  which  oral  tradition  has  handed  down,  the  following  ma;^  be  men- 
tioned. One  day,  while  he  and  Mr.  Orr  of  Barrowfield  were  riding  in  the 
country,  they  observed  a  carriage  pass  them  at  a  furious  rate—the  horses 

having  run  off— in  which  was  ensconced  Mr.  G.  M ,  a  very  unpopular  and 

quis'quis  character.  The  danger  appeared  imminent,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  bold  individual  who,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  rushed  forward  and  stopped 

2p2 
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the  horses,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  the  carriage  being  dashed  to  piecee^ 
and  its  ocenpant  killed  on  the  spot.  By  the  time  wat  the  horsemen  got  up, 
the  carriage  had  moved  onward,  when  Mr.  Orr  inquired  of  the  eonrageous 
individual  whether  he  had  got  anything  for  the  great  risk  he  had  ran?  ^^  Oh  ! 
yes,"  said  the  man,  *•*  Tve  ^ot  a  shilling ;"  upon  whidi  Mr.  Orr  broke  out  into 
a  towering  passion  at  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  only  giving  a  shilling  for  saving 
his  life,  when  Mr.  Baird  coolly  remarked,  **  Come  away,  sir,  it  is  quite  enough  ; 
every  man  best  knows  the  value  of  his  own  life !"  On  another  occasion,  oa 
going  out  in  winter  to  Williamwood,  he  told  Mr.  Maxwell  on  arrival  that  he 
had  ridden  a  considerable  way  with  a  Mr.  Haddow,  but  as  it  was  snowing  h& 
thought  he  would  soon  be  a  whiting.  Mr.  Maxwell,  brimful  of  the  equivoke, 
repeated  the  saying  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  club ;  but  finding  no  one  enjoy- 
ing the  joke,  he  cried  out,  '^  Why  do  you  not  all  lau^  ?  Is  it  not  a  capital 
story  ? — at  least  it  was  so  when  Baird  told  it  to  me.''  upon  which  Mr.  Baird 
calmly  said,  "  True,  James,  but  you  have  forgotten  the  snow  /" 

The  outbreak  of  the  American  war  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  tobacco 
trade,  and  the  scarlet  cloaks  quickly  disappeared  from  the  pavement. 
The  pride  of  the  tobacco  prince  has,  like  that  of  the  tobacco  palace, 
passed  away,  leaving,  Dr.  Strang  remarks,  "  we  suspect,  to  us,  in  these 
latter  days,  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  height  to  which,  in  point  of 
extravagance,  it  was  actually  carried." 

During  the  thirty  years  which  immediately  followed  the  estabHsbment 
of  the  Anderston  and  Hodge  Podge  Clubs,  great  changes  took  place  in 
all  things  connected  with  Glasgow.  Commerce  and  manufactures  gave 
it  a  stimulating  and  onward  progress ;  while  science  and  the  arts  addedt 
their  mighty  aid  in  efiPectiug  improvement.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  University  that  it  was  ready  at  that  time  to  protect  science  when 
labouring  under  difficulties,  as  is  particularly  instanced  in  the  case  of 
James  Watt : 

James  Watt,  on  attemptmg  to  set  up  as  an  instrument-maker  in  Glasgow, 
was  prevented  doinj?  so  by  the  then  privileged  Incorporation  of  Hammennen, 
as  not  being  free  of  the  craft.  Attempts  were  next  made  for  obtaining  their 
leave  for  a  very  small  work  wherein  to  make  his  experiments,  but  this  was 
peremptorily  refused.  The  University,  however,  in  his  difiiculty  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  granted  him  a  room  within  the  precincts  of  the  college,  which  was 
fVee  of  the  incubus  of  all  guilds — and  there  he  completed  the  model  of  his 
steam-engine,  and  which  model  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  University,  and 
looked  upon  as  one  of  its  greatest  treasures.  It  was  in  1764  that  Watt  was 
employed  to  repair  a  model  of  Newcomen^s  steam-engine,  and  it  was  when  so 
engaged  that  the  idea  of  a  separate  condenser  occurred  to  him ;  and  in  1766 
it  appears,  from  the  colle^  accounts,  that  he  was  paid  5L  lis.  for  repairing 
the  said  steam-engine^  Mr.  Muirhead  mentions,  in  his  Life  of  Watt,  that 
^*  the  interesting  model,  as  altered  b^  the  hand  of  Watt,  and  preserved  in  all 
safety  and  honour  within  the  precincts  of  its  ancient  birthplace,  has  been 
appropriately  placed  beside  the  noble  statue  of  the  engineer  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum — a  sacred  relic  worthy  of  sucli  a  shrine— and  there  visited  by  many 
a  worshipping  pilgrim." 

So  rapid  was  its  progress  in  civilisation  that  Glasgow  could  now  boast^ 
not  only  of  one  or  more  shoe  shops,  haberdashery  shops,  and  hatters,  but 
a  sportsman  could  now  get  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches  and  gloves 
without  sending  to  London  for  such  luxuries ;  while  the  lover  of  light 
literature  could  obtain  the  perusal  of  a  novel  or  a  romance  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  either.  Such  a  point  in  the  city's  progress  was 
followed  by  the  institution  of  a  club  of  gallant  gay  Lotharios,  known  as 
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**My  Lord  Ross's  Club,"  from  the  landlord's  name  being  Ross —the 
baronial  adjunct  being  conferred,  not  by  thp  crown,  but  the  club. 
Another  contemporaneous  fraternity,  known  as  the  "  Morning  and 
Eyening  Club,"  was  in  reality  a  kind  of  reading-room,  which  anticipated 
the  opening  of  a  public  news-room,  which  took  place  at  the  Cross  about 
the  year  1782.  But,  although  the  news  of  the  day,  stirring  as  they 
were,  formed  one"  of  its  attractions,  a  probably  still  greater  was  found 
in  those  times  in  the  baurte^  or  mid-day  rum-and-water,  in  the  nightly 
bowls  of  Glasgow  punch,  and  the  hot  herb  ale  in  the  morning  as  an 
antidote  to  the  previous  evening's  heavy  potations : 

As  a  sample  of  the  worthies  who  composed  the  brotherhood  meeting  under 
the  title' of  the  "  Morning  and  Evening  Club/'  and  who  for  many  long  years 
darkened  with  their  forms  one  of  the  eastern  closses  of  the  High-street,  we 
may  mention  Mr.  Archibald  Govane,  writer,  whose  original  character  and 
convivial  habits  were  ever  sure  to  attract  around  him  a  knot  of  congenial 
spirits,  and  whose  love  for  his  club  was  such  that  he  rarely  was  known  to  be 
aosent  from  a  sitting.  It  was  here,  especially,  that  this  celebrated  clubbist, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  representative  of  the  drinking 
character  of  the  age,  most  unreservedly  indulged  in  his  own  peculiar  and 
favourite  species  of  tipple,  but  in  which,  considering  the  cost  of  the  material 
whereof  it  was  manufactured,  and  the  quantity  which  he  generally  contrived 
to  swallow,  he  had  few  followers  among  the  brotherhood.  The  beverase  was 
no  less^yi^r  a  beginning^  than  a  bottle  of  good  port-wine  mulled^  flavoured  with 
large  slices  of  lemon,  and  poured  into  a  quart  mug.  This  rather  odd  club 
drink  was  nicknamed  "  mahogany,''^  and,  ere  long,  the  soubriquet  was  conferred 
on  himself.  With  his  legs  below  the  tavern  mahogany,  and  with  his  own 
tankard  o£  mahogany  before  him,  this  worthy  worshipper  of  wine  andwaggeiy 
gossiped  on  till  near  midnight,  and  not  unfrequently  did  not  quit  his  chair 
till  he  had  impounded  the  mystical  number  of  three  bottles  in  his  stomach.  At 
this  period  of  Glasgow's  history,  tippling  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  drinking 
in  the  afternoons  to  excess  were  practised  both  by  "gentle  and  semple." 
Among  the  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  a  meridian  glass  was  an  almost 
universal  habit,  white  forenoon  gHUng  prevailed^  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  different  craftsmen.  To  transact  busmess  of  any  kind  without  the  bargain 
beins  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the  stovp,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
shabby  as  it  would  have  been  unsafe ;  and  so  far  was  the  practice  carried,  that 
even  tne  roost  sacred  matters  were  settled  in  a  manner  befitting  "  thirsty  souls'* 
^that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the 
weighty  matters  of  the  Uhurch  over  a  tankard  of  twopenny  or  a  glass  of 
Glenlivet  !♦  About  this  period,  too,  when  a  dinner  party  was  given — which 
was,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  practice  of  the  present  day 

*  A  story  told  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hamilton  and  one  of  his  parishioners,  which 
occurred  ahout  this  time,  will  best  illustrate  this.  Having  both  something  im- 
portant to  talk  over  in  the  forenoon,  they  retired  as  customary  to  a  public-house, 
and  called  for  a  gill  of  spirits  and  a  piece  of  oat-cake.  Both  were  brought  in  and 
laid  on  the  table;  but  before  attempting  to  partake  of  either,  Dr.  Hamilton  asked 
a  blessing,  which,  closing  his  eyes,  he  lengthened  out  with  such  a  copious  infusion 
of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that  long  before  its  conclusion,  his  friend  became  tired, 
and,  sip  by  sip,  drank  off  the  spirits  placed  before  him.  On  arriving  at  '*  Amen," 
the  minister  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  gill-stoup,  but  lo!  on 
raising  the  lid,  he  found  the  vessel  empty.  "  Ring  the  belli**  cried  he,  evidently 
annoyed  either  at  the  supposed  neglect  or  indignity  offered  to  them ;  adding,  *'  this 
is  really  too  bad."  •*  Hooly,  hooly  I"  said  the  parishioner,  "  it  is  all  right  enough. 
I  am  to  blame  for  that  If  you  had  been  less  lengthy  in  your  prayer  it  would  not 
have  happened.  But  let  me  give  you  a  hint  for  the  future,  that  the  Scriptures  tell 
us  'to  watch  as  well  as  prayT  " 
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—the  guests,  after  the  somewhat  hea^y  repast,  invariablj  set  in  for  i 
drinking.  The  landlord  immediately  began  to  plj  his  bottles  and  his  bowl; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  anj  one  skulking  away  before  he  had  drunk  more 
than  he  could  well  carry,  the  dinins-room  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  snugly 
consigned  to  the  host^s  pocket.  A  host,  in  fact,  was  looked  upon  as  miserable 
and  mean  who  did  not  testify  his  kindness  by  sending  his  guests  reeling  home, 
without  any  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  during  the  closing  part  (tf  the 
evening ;  and  it  was  the  great  fflory  of  many  a  stalwart  dinerout  to  play  bat 
too  frequently  the  part  asmgned  to  the  *^  Doctor^'  in  the  autumn  hunt  dinner 
given  in  **  Thomson^s  Seasons,"  whose 

"  Tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flodc 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times." 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  age  of  deep  drinking,  both  in  town  and  country ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  although  the  "  bouts^^  were  long,  they  were  rare.  The 
story  of  the  laird  of  Garscadden  and  his  compeers,  who  never  thought  it 
reasonable  to  rise  from  the  table  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  sat  down^ 
may  be  regarded  as  no  indifferent  type  of  the  men  of  the  period  1  They  were, 
in  uot,  the  very  counterpart  of  a  celebrated  bailie  of  a  neighbouring  borough, 
in  more  modem  times,  whose  gravestone  declares  that 

"  Here  lyes—read  it  with  your  hats  on — 
The  bones  of  Bailie  William  Watson, 
Who  was  famous  for  his  thinking, 
And  moderation  in  his  drinking/^ 

Among  the  members  of  the  same  brotherhood  was  also  Mr.  Matthew 
Gilmour,  writer,  who,  to  a  strong  love  of  the  ludicrous,  united  a  piopeDsity 
to  play  tricks  on  his  neighbours : 

On  his  way  one  morning  to  the  club,  when  few  were  on  the  street,  he  dis- 
covered a  ladder,  and  ascended  the  statue  of  King  William,  at  the  Cross, 
where  he  seated  himself  on  the  horse,  immediately  behind  the  hero  of  the 
Boyne.  The  singular  position  of  the  member,  however,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  curious  passen^,  who  at  once  cried  out,  '^  What  are  you  doin|( 
there?"  ^*  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gilmour,  *'I  am  looking  at  a  most  wonder- 
ful sight,  sudi  as  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life  before,  and  if  you  will  only  come 
up  you  may  see  it  too !"  The  stranger,  without  thought,  took  advantage  of 
the  ladder,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  '*  Stop  there  till  I  come 
down,  and  you  will  get  up ;"  and  so  saying  the  member  slipped  down,  and  the 
stranger  ascended  to  the  vacated  seat.  Mr.  Gilmour  then  counselled  him  to 
look  steadfastly  down  the  Gallowgate ;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the 
ladder  was  removed  and  Mr.  Gihnour  with  it,  leaving  the  poor  man  on  an 
elevation  from  which  there  was  no  practicable  and  safe  descent ! 

Next  came  an  era  when  Celtism  and  Highlanders  assumed  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  Gaelic  Club  took  the  lead  over  all  others.     These 

*  Scottish  *'  Galraviches**  as  these  drinking  bouia  were  called,  are  well  known 
to  all  acquainted  with  the  "  annals  of  the  bottle,"  and  the  one  in  which  Garweaddem 
took  his  last  draught  has  been  often  told.  The  scene  occurred  in  the  wee  clarhan 
of  Law,  where  a  considerable  number  of  Kilpatrick  lairds  had  congregated  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  talking  over  some  parish  business.  And  well  they  talked, 
and  better  drank,  when  one  of  them,  about  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  fixing  his  eye 
on  Oarseadden,  remarked  that  he  vras  **  looking  unco  gash.*'  Upon  which  Kilmar^ 
dinny  coolly  replied,  "  Dell  mean  him,  since  he  has  been  wi'  his  Maker  these  twa 
hours!    I  saw  him  step  awa,  but  I  didna  like  to  disturb  good  company !" 
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wen  graat  days  for  Pipers,  the  old  Blaek  Watoh,  and  ^  Horn,  com,  wool, 
and  yam" — tne  mysterious  toast  of  the  Caledonians.  A  more  irregular 
epoch  followed.  With  the  Accidental  Cluh,  it  was  sufi&cient  tfaart;  a  man 
was  introduced  hy  a  firiend,  and  was  no  foe  to  jocokrity,  to  have  a  free 
etdrie.  Whether  the  appellation  of  Aceidentcd  Cluh,  Dr.  Strang  says, 
arose  from  its  members  being  only  from  some  accident  present,  or  never 
by  any  accident  absent ;  whether  from  their  accidentally  becoming  gay 
upon  ale,  ox  accidentally  keeping  sc^r  on  toddy ;  or  whether  from  their 
accidentally  stealing  sofUy  home  to  bed,  or  accidentally  being  carried 
riotous  to  the  Laigh  Kirk  Session-house— at  that  period  the  only  ciyil 
watch-house  in  the  city — it  is  now  of  little  moment  to  inquire.  The 
Glasgow  bidlies,  immortalised  by  Scott,  were  in  their  glory  at  that  time, 
and  used  once  in  their  lives  to  pay  a'  visit  to  London.  One  of  these 
eity  worthies  being  asked,  on  his  return,  if  he  had  seen  George  III.,  and 
if  he  had  been  invited  to  the  palace  to  dine,  ooolly  replied :  '^  On  course 
I  saw  the  king,  and  while  he  was  very  happy  to  see  me,  added  that  he 
was  very  sorry  indeed  to  say  that  he  could  not  ask  me  that  day  to 
dinner,  as  the  queen  was  thra&g  wi'  a  washing]" 

It  was  a  little  after  this  period,  but  under  the  same  peculiarities  inci- 
dent to  the  time  and  to  the  social  conc^ion  of  Glasgow  which  cha- 
racterised the  sittings  of  the  Accidental  Chih,  that  another  most  joyous 
ffroup  of  citizens  were  wont  to  plant  tiieir  thread-hosed  limbs  beneath 
we  mahogany  of  a  worthy  hostess  at  the  Cross.  The  name  by  whidi 
this  notable  fraternity  was  known,  was  the  Face  Club — an  appellation 
which  arose  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  each  member,  on  dinner 
day,  having  always  placed  before  him  a  full-fed  smoking  sheep's  head, 
whose  well-siied  face,  by  paying  regular  toU  to  every  member's  mouth 
through  which  it  passed,  was  destined  to  bestow  an  unwrinkled  smoothness 
to  the  phizzes  of  these  Glasgow  gourmands : 

Among  the  most  regular  attendants  of  the  Face  Club  was  Mr.  Andrew 
Taylor,  better  known  among  his  companions  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
Cub,  To  a  joyous  nature,  this  rather  singular  dominie  united  a  most 
sarcastic  disposition  and  when  rallied,  not  unfrequently,  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity,  was  discovered  to  be  by  no  means  a  simple  cus- 
tomer. He  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  fly  his  shafts  of  ridicule  right  and  left, 
and  afike  on  friend  and  foe ;  but  being  a  privileged  individual,  much  was 
tolerated  from  him  that  would  not  have  been  permitted  from  others.  The 
truth  is,  his  presence  gave  an  agreeable  acidity  to  the  conversation  of  the  club, 
which  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been  more  common-place ;  and  hence 
his  sarcastic  countenance  was  always  welcomed,  with  more  than  ordinary  gusto, 
at  the  Face  board.  His  sarcastic  style  of  talking,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  dub,  but  frequently  displayed  itself  in  the  school-room ;  here  he  could 
of  course  give  full  scope  to  his  nature,  without  much  dread  of  giving  offence. 
As  an  example  of  many  sallies  in  which  he  there  indulged,  we  may  mention 
that,  on  the  afternoon  before  some  coming  Christmas,  one  of  the  boys,  who 
rather  bore  the  character  of  the  bird  from  which  his  pen  had  been  plucked, 
having  said — "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Taylor,  weTl  hae  the  play  the  morn  to  eat  our 
soose  ?"  The  master  at  once  replied,  "  On  ay,  man,  Kobin ;  but  there  has 
been  sic  a  slaughter  o'  thae  animals,  I  wonder  that  yon  hae  escaped  I"  ^  It 
appears  it  was  on  this  same  Hobin  that  he  liked  to  play  ofi*  his  wit ;  for  it  is 
auo  told,  that  while  this  boy  was  one  evening  mending  his  pen  by  candle- 
light (no  gas  then),  he  happened  to  singe  his  hair,  when  the  master,  coming 
up  to  him  from  his  desk,  remarked,  '*  Lord,  Bob,  that  pickle  birse  of  yours  has 
made  as  meikle  smell  as  if  it  had  been  a  hale  sheep's  head  V    Of  course  on 
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these  and  such  like  occauons,  the  laugh  from  the  boys  was,  like  the  landlordTa 
lnugh — «*  a  ready  chorus." 

Dr.  Strang  claims  for  Glas^w  a  pre-eminence  oyer  all  other  dties  in 
Scotland  for  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  conflict 
consequent  on  the  French  Reyolution,  the  spirit  of  the  city  was  parti- 
cularly manifested  by  the  almost  general  enrolment  of  its  citizens. 
There  were  voluntary  corps,  a  body  called  the  Ancients,  and  even 
cavalry,  who  were  to  be  seen  in  full  charge  practice  on  the  public  green, 
to  the  terror  of  the  cows  and  dismay  of  the  town  herd.  This  was  the 
epoch  of  the  **  Grog  Club,"  where  some  of  the  gallant  city  militant  kept 
up  their  courage  and  patriotism  alike  by  loyal  toasts  and  deep  potations, 
and  of  the  Camperdown  Club,  which  arose  in  celebration  of  the  first 
great  naval  victory  of  the  epoch. 

Particular  habits  also  begat  particular  clubs.  Thus  the  Meridian  Club 
had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of  the  banking  and  mercantile  houses 
shutting  their  doors  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  o'clock ;  and  the 
Pig  Club  took  its  origin  in  the  admiration  entertained  by  certun  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Glasgow  for  sucking-pig,  as  there  was  also  a  Beefisteak, 
or  Tinklers'  Club.  Medical  men  had  their  club,  with,  strange  to  say, 
strong  military  tendencies ;  while  the  "  What-you-please  Club**  had  a 
decidedly  theatrical  character : 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  What-you-please,  was  the  well4mown> 
and  at  that  period  much  fited^  Mr.  Lingham— a  bluff,  good-looking,  Englidi 
commercial  traveller,  since  more  celebrated  for  his  love  of  eating  than  for  his 
success  in  the  calling  in  which  he  was  ostensibly  engaged.  Like  the  famous 
Italian  priest  who  sent  his  servant  before  him  to  find  out  the  best  wine,  and 
on  doing  so  to  write  on  the  house  the  cabalistic  word  *'  Est^'*  in  order  that  he 
might  really  know  where  to  stop,  so  as  to  drink  freely  and  safely ;  so  also  did 
the  gormandising  Lingham,  when  trotting  his  steed  over  Scotland  and  the 
norm  of  England,  in  search  of  customers,  ever  keep  his  e^es  wide  awake  to 
any  luxury  which  he  might  espy ;  and  no  sooner  did"  he  discover  that  some- 
thmg  peculiarly  nice  could  be  had  at  this  or  that  public-house,  than  he  would 
at  once  pull  up,  send  his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  delay  his  journey  Idll  his  ex- 
pectations were  fully  gratified.  _  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  has  heen  stated  that  his 
love,  or  rather  mama,  for  sucking-pig  was  so  strong,  that  he  absolutely  re- 
mained at  a  country  inn,  where  there  was  a  litter  just  ready  for  thespit,  ay 
and  until  he  had  finished  the  whole  family  of  young  porkers !  When  in 
Glasgow,  he  was  a  constant  attender  at  the  What-you-please,  and  it  may  be 
easily  bdieved  that  his  pleasure  never  showed  itself  by  choosing  the  worst 
thing  in  the  house.  In  the  days  when  he  carried  a  heavier  purse  than  he 
latterly  did,  he  showed  a  particular  fondness  for  oysters,  served  up  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  to  his  culinary  skill  the  gourmand  owes  the  dehcioua  plat 
cChuUres  a  la  Lingham^  which  Henderson  once  called,  and  Glasgow  in  its 
present  vulgate  now  designates,  "  Linghamed  oysters."  How  many  a  boajrd 
of  Fandores  has  tickled  the  gullet  of  this  prince  of  oyster-eaters  I  How  many 
expiring  natives  found  a  ready  grave  in  Lingliam*8  stomach !  But  oysters, 
Heaven  knows !  are  ,not  for  a  poor  man's  every-day  eating ;  and^  conse- 
quently, when  inattention  to  busmess  had  in  a  great  measure  d^riyed  our 
over-gentlemanly  bagman  of  being  invited,  as  he  vras  wont  at  one  tmie  to  be, 
to  the  tables  of  many  respectable  persons  in  the  city,  and  when  the  means  of 
indulging  in  the  expensive  luxupr  of  shell-fish  had  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  many  strange  modes  for  obtaining  a  dinner.  When  unsuccessful  in  his 
prandial  dod^e,  which,  latterly,  was  too  often  the  case,  he  sought  solace  to  his 
greedy  appetite,  by  taking  an  early  supper  of  tripe  at  the  What-you-please, 
which,  from  the  quantity  he  swallowed,  proved,  alas !  for  the  poor  landlord, 
anything  but  a  profit.    If  there  be  any  truth  in  phrenology,  it  may  be  truly 
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affirmed  of  Lingham  that  there  were  but  few  men  who  could  boast  of  a  larger 
bump  of  Alimentiveness  than  he.  To  satisfy  the  craving  which  this  bump  excited, 
he  had  recourse,  during  the  latter  days  of  his  career,  to  many  expedients  to  raise 
means  for  its  sratification ;  and,  among  others,  he  issued  a  proposal  to  publish 
a  couple  of  volumes,  imder  the  title  of  "  My  Saddle-bags,"  which,  however, 
never  proceeded  further  than  the  subscription  paper,  and  the  payment  to  him- 
self of  the  money.  With  the  proceeds,  he  contrived  to  eat  on  a  little  longer 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  till  at  length  poor  Linsham  got  the  cold 
shoulder  at  the  dub,  and  no  shoulder  at  home ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  thereafter,  he  took  his  last  journey,  with  his  unwritten  "  Saddle-bags," 
to  tbat  country  from  which  "  no  traveller  returns,"  leaving,  however,  bebmd 
him  a  culinary  fame  which  may  keep  his  name  longer  in  remembrance  than 
the  great  mass  of  his  more  frugal,  more  active,  and  less  gluttonous  club  com- 
panions. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  Coul  Club,  so  called  after  that  famous 
ancient  monarch  of  Britain,  of  whom  the  old  ballad  thus  speaks  : 

Old  King  Coul 

Was  a  merry  old  soul. 

The  Coul  Club,  when  first  instituted,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  was 
composed,  we  are  told,  of  a  goodly  knot  of  men  of  credit  and  renown, 
perhaps  rather  above  the  class  to  which  John  Gilpin  belonged.  They 
had  their  "  Book  of  the  Coul,"  which,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  truth,  is 
not  inferior  either  to  the  once  celebrated  Chaldee  MSS.  of  Blackwood, 
or  the  lately  discovered  Talmud  of  the  Mormons.  In  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  king  and  his  knights,  each  member  of  the 
brotherhood  was  obliged,  at  their  meetings,  to  sport  a  thick  wauked  coul 
or  night-cap,  just  as  a  bench  of  barristers  are  obliged  to  cover  their 
craniums,  even  in  the  dog-days,  with  large  horse-hair  wigs,  when  sitting 
or  pleading  before  the  judges  in  Westminster.  Each  of  the  members,  on 
taking  his  seat,  was  dubbed  a  knight,  with  some  alliterative  title— as  Sir 
Percival  Parchment,  and  Sir  Roderick  Random : 

Of  the  knights  of  the  Coul,  one  only  can  here  be  particularly  consecrated ; 
but,  of  a  verity,  he  was  one  well  worthy  of  registration,  and  may  prove  may- 
hap a  key  to  many  more  of  his  club  companions.  The  knight  to  whom  we 
allude  was  designated  Sir  Faustus  Type;  and  while  to  the  few  who  still  live 
to  recollect  the  title  and  its  bearer  it  must  excite  most  agreeable  recollections, 
to  ourselves  it  is  pregnant  with  mixed  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  regret.  This 
worthy  and  tastefiil  little  man  owed  his  title  to  a  long  and  familiar  acquamt- 
anceship  with  long  primer  and  brevier^  and  to  the  elegant  use  of  these  for  ex- 
pressing the  thoughts  of  others.  In  this  respect,  he  filled  up  the  gap  m  the 
printing  chronology  of  Glasgow,  from  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  Foubs^ 
ceased  to  overlook  the  classical  chasey  and  before  dther  KhuU  or  Hedderwick 
had  taken  up  the  composing-stick.  To  those  who  knew  Sir  Faustus  best, 
memory  cannot  fail  to  retrace  the  many  happy  hours  which  liis  company 
created,  which  developed  all  the  inherent  goodness  of  his  honest  heart,  and 
awakened  in  ourselves  the  first  ambitious  dreams  of  an  embrvo  litterateur.  The 
bknd  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  complacency  of  nis  good-humoured 
countenance,  when,  tired  of  sipping  his  toddy— for  he  was  always  temperate, 
either  in  the  knightly  or  regal  chwr— he  called,  as  he  was  often  ''^{{'^Jf*  ">J 
"  something  nice ;"  and  the  rueful  look  of  disappointment  when  the  caU  failed 
to  produce  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  garnished  with  the  thinnest  slice  of  West- 
phalia or  Yorkshire,  cannot  fwl  to  be  remembered  by  every  surviving  member 
of  the  Coul  Club.  He  was,  in  sooth,  a  choice  little  knight,  yet  certainly  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  not  in  the  Coul-hall,  but  in  his  own  snug  dining- 
room,  surrounded  by  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  engrftvings  that  the  bunns 
of  Strange,  Wille,  Woolett,  Sharpe,  Morghen,  or  Houbracken  ever  produced; 
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and  by  the  most  climce  lar^j^e-paper  copies,  in  costly'lnndiiig,  of  books  iHudi 
would  have  put  a  modem  Maitlander  into  raptures,  and  would  have  certaaaikj 
made  Dr.  Frognal  Dibdin,  had  he  seen  them,  leap  and  roar  with  joj.  Me- 
thinks  we  yet  see  the  Httle  trigly  dressed  knight,  sitting  in  his  elbow  chair— 
alas  I  many  long  years  ai(o— with  his  silver  snuJOT-box  in  his  left  hand,  direet- 
ing  thereon  with  peculiar  vigour  the  fingers  of  his  right,  while  his  eye 
gbstened  around  the  waDs,  and  he  broke  the  silence  of  admirstkm  by  tae 
pithy  exclamation,  ^*  Show  me  a  sight  like  that  in  Glasgow !  and  yet  theae 
oelong  to  a  tradesmacn  !^^  Crotchets  to  be  sure  he  had,  and  who  is  to  of  any 
note  who  has  them  not  f  But,  assuredly,  among  the  many  who,  in  this  city, 
have  passed  tlnrough  a  club  to  their  grave,  few  possessed  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  than  did  this  dapper  knight  and  king  of  the  CouL 

Among  the  better  known  literary  knights  of  the  Coul  we  most  not 
omit  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Jeremy  Jingle, 
of);en  delighted  the  chapter  with  his  speeches,  songs,  and  Irish  stories. 
The  author  of  "  Virginius"  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  life,  foil  of  fon 
and  frolic;  and  few  would  have  augured  that,  while  sitting  under  a 
Kilmarnock  coul,  he  would  one  day  exchange  it  for  a  Methodist  cassock  ! 


THE  WINTEE  QUAETEES  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  the  East  certainly  bears  a  greater  analogy 
to  the  march  of  events  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  than  to  what  occorred 
under  Napoleon  the  Great.  Under  the  "  Grand  Monarque"  war  was  carried 
on  in  an  especially  methodic  manner.  The  armies  only  entered  into  cam- 
paign during  the  fine  season,  and  then  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country 
with  cautious  steps,  taking  with  them  all  the  luxuries  which  were  essential 
to  the  embellishment  of  life.  Racine  and  Boileau  fulfilled  the  important 
duties  of  king^s  historiographers,  and  duly  chronicled  these  grandiose  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  Great  the  Alps  were  crossed 
when  tne  snow  still  lay  deep.  Austerlitz  was  fought  in  December,  and 
Russia  invaded  in  September.  Napoleon  and  his  generals  were  their 
own  historians.  In  our  times  there  were  encampments  at  Gallipoli,  at 
the  very  threshold  of  an  allied  empire ;  a  still  more  prolonged  and  fittal 
delay  at  Varna ;  a  siege  of  unexampled  duration,  widiout  an  attempt  to 
take  the  field  or  invest  the  place ;  maritime  diversions  at  Kertch  and 
Kinbum ;  and  then  the  fleets  are  ordered  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  Frendi 
guard  is  marched  home,  and  the  English  cavalry  dismissed  to  winter 
quarters  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  imperial  historio- 
grapher is  M.  le  Baron  de  Bazancourt,  who  indites  a  sentimental  story, 
something  in  the  style  of  a  feuilleton,  or  a  one-act  interlude  at  the 
Vaudeville,  in  reference  to  Clocheton — the  mysterious  abode  of  the  naajor 
of  the  trenches.  With  an  army  not  exceeding  in  numbers  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  Crimea,  Napoleon  in  one  summer  passed  the  Rhine,  fought 
at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  occupied  Vienna;  and  in  less  time  the 
ensuing  summer  gave  battle  and  conquered  at  Saalfeld,  at  Jena,  and 
Erfurt,  and  entered  Berlin. 

The  results,  indeed,  obtained  in  our  own  times,  present  a  wide  cUffer- 
ence  with  the  march  of  events  in  1805  and  1806.  But  if  the  EossiaDS 
fought  at  AusterlitB,  they  also  gave  batUe  and  conquered  at  Canaao,  at 
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Novi,  and  at  Borodino.  Three  times  the  French  were  checked :  at  Polotsk, 
at  Mohilof,  and  again  at  Polotsk.  The  Russians  of  the  present  day  are 
not  onhr  the  same  who  so  hravely  resisted  the  first  military  nation  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  the  same  with  the  superaddition  of  long  training, 
improved  science,  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  and  an  advanced  civili- 
satioa.  Upon  a  par  with  almost  anv  other  of  the  great  powers  in  a 
purely  military  point  of  view  at  the  time  of  the  imperial  wars,  they  are 
in  the  present  day,  in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  civilisation  which 
they  have  attained  as  a  nation,  also  on  a  par  with  the  AlHes  in  the  field, 
although  they  have,  by  withdrawing  their  fleet,  admitted  their  inferiority 
at  seft.  The  Allies  conquered  with  irreproachable  gallantry  at  Ahna, 
and  they  resisted  with  almost  unparalleled  steadiness  the  onslaught  of  an 
overwhelming  Russian  force  at  Inkerman ;  they  checked  an  advance  at 
Kamiesh,  and  drove  back  an  attacking  army  on  the  Tchemaya ;  yet  ever 
victorious  in  the  field,  they  have  seldom  ventured  to  assume  the  offensive. 
The  difficulties  of  the  country  are  acknowledgedly  great,  but  not  greater 
than  have  been  presented  on  some  other  mat  militant  occasions,  and 
the  system  of  extemporising  formidable  earthwork  batteries  gives  tenacity 
to  every  inch  of  ground  held  by  the  enemy ;  but  these  are  impediments 
which  either  ought  or  must  be  overcome,  or  the  Allies  may  remain  for 
ever  encamped  ou  the  Heracleontic  Chersonesus,  or  occupying  a  few  de- 
tached points  on  the  coast,  when  these  ought  to  be  connected  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  constitute  a  chain  of  hostile  positions  enveloping  the 
enemy  in  their  embrace.  With  an  equal  force  in  the  field,  after  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  drive  the  Russians  from  their 
position. 

The  French  advanced  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Balbek,  and  recon- 
noitered  the  right  of  the  position,  and  then  returned  to  their  pristine 
quarters.  The  cavalry  scoured  the  country  around  Eupatoria,  and  in  a 
gallant  skirmish  defeated  the  Russian  force,  capturing  several  guns  and 
many  hones ;  but  when  advancing  in  force  towards  the  Russian  position, 
the  first  contact,  with  the  usual  earthworks  bristling  on  advantageous 
ground,  was  followed  by  a  more  hasty  than  dignified  withdrawal  of  the 
adventurous  Eupatorians.  At  Kertch,  from  leaving  Kaffa  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  the  Allies  are  little  better  than  prisoners  on  parole. 
Taman  was  sacked  in  search  of  wood,  but  the  position  was  as  soon  aban- 
doned. Kinbum  fell  before  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet,  and  the  French 
have  occupied  the  position — the  only  advantage  of  which  is,  that  it  cuts 
off  all  communication  by  water  between  Odessa  and  Nicholaief  and 
Kherson,  which  die  ice  does  of  itself  in  winter,  while  it  leaves  the  land 
communication  perfectly  uninterrupted.  It  was  soon  found  that  Nicho- 
laief was  no  more  to  be  captured  by  a  coup  de  main  than  Sebastopol, 
while  the  Btig  and  the  Dnieper  were  alike  most  difficult  of  navigation, 
and  100,000  men  defended  the  country  at  Nicholaief,  Kherson,  and 
Perekop.  There  was  not  a  step  to  be  taken  in  uiy  one  direction  in 
safety.  Hie  war  must  remain  another  winter  in  abeyance.  No  decisive 
battte  could  be  feught  with  certainty  of  success,  and  the  Crimea  remains 
in  the  possession  of  Russia,  but  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  from  the  £rst 
commencement  of  hostihties  of  some  200,000  men.  It  is  truly,  at  the 
rate  it  proceeds,  an  arduous  conflict  between  nations  well  trained  and 
well  disciplined  in  the  arts  of  mutual  destruction,  and  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive science.     It  is  a  stru^le  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  will  ever 
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go  on  increasing,  and,  like  one  of  the  grand  old  wars,  its  theatre  is  Uie 
yery  region  where  despotism  and  liberty,  the  East  and  the  West,  bar- 
bansm  and  civilisation,  fought  their  first  combats,  and  appear  to  be  des- 
tined'to  fight  their  last. 

If,  last  year,  the  public  were  mystified  by  a  false  telegraphic  despatch 
in  reference  to  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  this  year  the  Ruasians  have 
had  their  revenge,  by  causing  it  to  be  believed  in  the  highest  diplomatie 
circles,  and  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  that  tne  Allies 
were  about  to  be  attackea !  The  mystification  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
their  desires.  The  meditated  expeditions  on  their  flanks  from  Eupatoria, 
from  Kertch,  and  on  the  Balbek,  were  at  once  given  up.  There  was  no- 
thing but  concentration,  preparation,  and  clash  of  arms,  the  better  to  re- 
sist the  onslaught  which  was  never  intended,  and  the  Russians  gained 
time  to  consolidate  their  position  in  the  field,  and  to  organise  their  means 
of  defence. 

^*  Whether  the  rumour  of  this  attack  shall  prove  true  or  not,"  said 
"  our  own  correspondent,"  writing  from  the  Crimea,  "  one  thing  is  cer- 
tiun — that  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  active  operations  on  a  grand  scale 
which  might  have  forced  the  Russians  to  abandon  the  Crimea,  and  imless 
they  are  constnuned  to  evacuate  it  for  want  of  provisions,  we  must  begin 
next  year  with  another  Crimean  campaign.  As,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  all  their  lines  of  communication  are  just  as  much  open 
as  they  were  last  year,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  wiU  occur." 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  pertinently  remarks  another  correspondent, 
^<that  we  commenced  a  partial  expedition,  which  will  put  the  Russians  on 
their  guard,  instead  of  employing  the  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol to  destroy  the  flower  of  the  Russian  army,  which  we  had  uncon- 
sciously but  successfully  attracted  into  the  Crimea.  It  would  have  been 
for  the  land  forces  of  the  Czar  what  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the  sink- 
ing of  his  ships  were  for  his  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea.  Now  the 
Russians  have  the  whole  winter  to  withdraw  from  the  trap,  and  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  will  be  scarcely  equivalent  to  a  decimation  of  the 
Russian  army.  We  have  left  them  the  initiative,  which  is  no  mean  ad- 
vantage. They  may  either  complete  and  reorganise  their  army,  and  try 
another  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  or  else  throw  a  sufficient  garrison  into 
the  north  fort  and  keep  the  bulk  of  their  army  for  a  corps  d'observation 
should  we  try  to  invest  the  north  side.  In  both  cases  we  shall  have  the 
disadvantage  of  fighting  them  on  ground  of  their  ovm  choice,  conse- 
quently behind  walls  and  parapets.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  the  expedition  to  Eupatoria  for  fear  the  Russians  should  attack,  and 
to  regulate  our  movements  by  theirs,  instead,  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
with  a  victorious  army,  of  forcing  them  to  regulate  theirs  by  our  own." 

**  So  here  we  are,"  writes  a  third  correspondent,  *Hwo  montihs  aiUr  the 
fell  of  Sebastopol,  settling  down  for  the  winter  under  an  apprehension 
of  a  Russian  attack !  The  fact  speaks  for  itself.  A  victorious  array, 
which  had  driven  out  the  enemy  from  the  strongest  position  behind  which 
perhaps  soldiers  ever  fought — an  army  which  is  as  numerous,  if  notYnore 
80,  than  when  it  gained  this  victory,  is  reduced  to  defend  itself  against 
the  vanquished  army.  The  attack  may  take  place  or  not,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  an  idea  of  it,  although  very  improbable  is  not  impossible^ 
is  nearly  as  significant  as  if  the  attack  haj  actually  taken  place ;  it  is  the 
judgment  on  our  ^  operations'  during  the  last  two  months. 
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All  tbe  movements  tliat  have  been  going  on  since  the  last  directioDs 
were  given  out  as  to  the  positions  which  the  Allied  armies  were  to  keep 
during  the  winter,  have  been  made  with  a  view  rather  to  regulate  the 
details  than  to  make  any  material  changes.  The  positions  chosen  are 
such  that  very  little  fear  or  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  hostile 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  Both  armies  will  be  opposite  to 
each  other  on  a  series  of  heights,  with  only  a  few  accessible  points,  and 
separated  by  a  kind  of  neutnu  ground,  formed  in  part  by  the  Tchemaya 
valley,  which,  as  soon  as  the  rains  begin,  will  be  a  most  effectual  barrier 
from  an  attack  on  either  side,  and  on  our  right  by  the  low  range  of  hills 
which  form  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Balbek  before  it  enters  the  defile 
near  Alsu. 

The  preparations  for  winter  quarters  have  been  carried  on  upon  a 
colossal  scale.  About  twenty  miles  of  roads  alone  have  been  opened  in 
all  directions.  The  pains  taken  with  their  construction  appeared  to  some 
almost  superfluous,  but  not  so  to  those  who  had  the  experience  of  the 
past  winter  before  them.  No  less  than  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  men 
were  daily  employed  in  these  comprehensive  works,  besides  a  thousand 
Croats,  and  the  Army  Works  Corps,  which,  notwithstanding  its  losses  from 
sickness,  is  still  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  expects  to  be  reinforced 
from  England.  The  roads  were  to  be  divided  into  miles,  and  at  every 
mile  there  was  to  be  a  station-hut  and  a  lamp,  with  a  corporal  and  two 
men  to  act  as  police. 

The  road  constructed  by  the  English  from  Balaklava  to  the  centre  of 
the  English  camp  is  descnbed  as  a  magnificent  causeway,  and  with  the 
roads  on  a  scarcely  smaller  scale  from  each  division  to  the  same  centre, 
as  also  that  from  Karayi  to  the  depdt  of  the  land  transport  commissariat, 
bid  fair  to  remain  lasting  monuments  of  English  labour  in  the  Crimea. 

The  French,  far  more  enterprising  and  ambitious  in  their  undertakings, 
have  constructed  roads  not  only  less  durable  in  their  nature,  but  also  less 
so  in  their  tenure.  They  advanced  to  the  Balbek  ;  the  Woronzof-road 
led  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of  Baidar.  From  there  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley  they  found  nothing  but  country  roads,  impracticable 
for  an  army;  so  they  set  to  work,  they  pushed  forward  their  outposts,  and 
the  army  behind  began  making  the  roads.  Now  not  only  a  good  road 
runs  across  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  to  Urkusta  and  Ba^a,  but  two 
others  lead  likewise  over  the  heights,  one  to  Uzumbash  and  the  other  as 
hr  as  Markul  and  Yeni  Sala.  They  cleared  the  woody  heights  of  Ken- 
mor  Chesmah,  and  constructed  another  road  from  Alsu  to  Uzumbash. 
Besides  this,  they  connected  at  the  same  time  the  Fedukine  heights,  so 
memorable  for  the  contest  waged  there  and  at  the  bridge  of  Traktir, 
with  the  road  from  Kamiesch,  and  repaired  this  latter  from  Kamiesch  to 
Inkerman  ;  and  all  this  was  done  by  the  army  alone,  without  any  external 
resources  or  foreign  aid.  These  roads  are,  however,  not  to  be  compared 
in  solidity  and  beauty  to  those  made  by  the  English,  and  a  year  hence 
they  will  probably  be  as  impracticable  as  when  the  French  took  them  in 
hand. 

Since  the  French  outposts  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  heights  of 
Baidar,  the  roads  so  laboriously  constructed  from  thence  to  Markul  and 
Yeni  Sala  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sign-post 
that  announced  that  there  was  the  Route  de  Baktchiserai  par  Enuala 
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remaiiis  not  so  rnnoh  an  enigma  as  a  quiet  lot  of  aatke..  The  hflls 
aboat  Urkusta  are  now  the  boundanr  of  the  winter  cantonment^  mod  iim 
heights  beyond  are  complacently  declared  to  be  neutral  ground ;  hot, 
although  visited  daily  by  detachmmits  of  Chasseurs  d'Afinque  and  Cos- 
sacks, in  the  long  run,  oonndering  the  vast  numerical  superionty  of  the 
latter,  the  training  of  men  and  horses  to  exposure,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
faxm,  and  the  wariness  of  outpost  duty,  sttmidated  by  the  lore  of  plunder, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foretel  who  will  hold  the  so-called  neutral  ground, 
from  the  first  occupation  of  which  so  much  was  once  hoped  for. 

The  Sardinians  had  eomparatiyely  little  to  do  with  roads.  A  few 
lines  to  connect  ihe  different  parts  of  their  camp,  a  road  i^  to  the 
Marine  heights  where  their  hospitals  are,  and  the  ridlway  from  Kamara 
to  Kadikoi,  is  all  they  hare  undertaken.  Like  the  Frendi,  they  have 
constructed  these  works  under  the  superintendence  of  their  own  sappers. 
Among  other  preparations  for  wmter,  the  commissariat  officers  of 
divisions  have  got  up  large  supplies  of  stores,  a  useful  reserve  agmiost 
the  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  improved  means  of  communicatJon 
now  in  progress,  transport  will  be  infinitely  more  laborious  and  difficult. 
Besides  the  contents  of  store-huts,  great  masses  of  rations  are  to  be  seen 
piled  up  in  the  open  air,  on  spots  from  which  deep  surrounding  trenches 
will  carry  off  the  rain.  Huge  mountains  of  pressed  hay,  pies  of  barrel 
and  heaps  of  sacks,  are  seen  resting  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
which,  while  they  rabe  the  provisions  from  the  ground  and  preserve 
them  from  its  humidity,  are  also  destined  to  act  in  their  turn  as  fire- 
wood. The  progress  of  hatting  generally  has  been  very  slow,  so  many 
hands  having  been  employed  on  the  roads.  The  Highland  division 
appears  to  be  best  off  in  this  respect;  but  at  a  late  period  of  last  month 
there  were  still  some  regiments,  and  those  old  ones  too,  which  had  only 
four  huts  in  all ;  and  those  had  to  be  repaired,  as  sueh  as  have  been  out 
some  time  let  every  shower  through  like  sieves.  An  excellent  material 
fbr^  cover  could  be  manufactured  out  of  tar  or  pitch  and  small  gravel, 
which  would  make  an  impermeable  asphalte  covering. 

The  French,  when  they  couki  obtain  a  sufficient  su{^y  of  wood,  as 
was  the  case  where  they  first  began  to  hut  themselves  on  ikte  Baidar 
heights,  followed  the  example  of  the  Sardimans  in  their  huts,  both  adapt- 
ing the  experience  of  the  natives  to  their  own  puiposes-^a  square  space 
dug  out,  about  six  feet  deep,  and  a  roof  of  osier  work,  plastered  over 
with  mud  and  then  covered  with  earth.  It  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
that  the  heavy  rain  would  soak  through  the  plaster,  but  the  natives  in 
the  Crimea  and  the  villagers  in  many  parts  of  the  Ekist  know  better. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  a  general  fatth  in  huts ;  so 
whoever  could  contrive  it  has  put  up  a  stone  house,  which  is  ^e  height 
of  ambition  of  every  comfort-seeking  individual. 

The  French  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  their  prepan^ions 
for  winter.  The  men,  they  say,  worked  at  their  hutting  with  the  g^reatest 
ardour.  An  immense  city  has  grown  up  as  if  by  enchantment;  and 
these  constructions  advanced  with  all  the  gi*eater  rapidity  as  they  were 
favoured  with  beautiful  weather.  Added  to  this,  notwithstanding  that 
Sebastopol  is  so  exposed  to  the  Russian  guns,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Kamiesch  and  Balaklava  is  said  to  be  fust  settling  there. 
A  crowd  of  cooks  and  tavern-keepers  are  described  as  tran^rting  thither 
their  establishments,  while  others  are  opening  new  ones.     ^^  In  a  word,** 
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says  aa  enthnaiastio  Frenchman,  ^<  life,  order,  anil  organisation  are  spring- 
ing from  the  nuns  on  all  sides."  Were  tbe  town  halntable  throughout 
it  would  be  very  soon  repeopled ;  and  some  hopes  are  held  out  that,  after 
the  long-anticipated  excursion  to  KafFa,  something  may  be  done  towards 
sflencing  some  of  the  more  annoying  batteries  on  the  north  side  by  the 
floating  battmes  and  gun-boats,  backed  by  the  guns  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  Karabelnaia. 

In  the  mean  time  our  gallant  allies  are  busy  in  pioviding  as  good  ac- 
commodation in  the  Heradeontic  Chersonesus  as  they  would  in  an  ordi- 
nary camp.  Restaurants,  cafes,  ball-rooms,  and  a  theatre  with  a  large 
staff  of  p^ormers,  have  been  established  among  them,  in  order  to  afford 
to  the  army  all  the  amusement  and  relaxation  which  they  would  meet 
with  in  a  garrison  town. 

The  way  in  which  Russia  is  preparing  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  1856 
is  worthy  of  one  of  the  first  military  powers  in  the  world.  A  ukase  order- 
ing a  levy  of  twenty-three  in  the  thousand  in  the  two  governments  of 
Oraaburg  and  Samara,  whose  inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  hee  imperial 
peasant,  are  a  hardy,  warlike  people,  more  particularly  accustomed  to 
h^its  which  would  b^est  suit  them  for  the  duties  of  light  cavalry,  was  f<^- 
lowed  by  a  general  ukase,  ordering  a  levy  of  ten  in  every  thousand  souls 
throughout  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  seven  governments,  too 
much  exhausted  to  undergo  a  further  drain  of  so  exacting  a  nature.  It 
18  probable  that  these  immense  but  little  disciplined  reinforcements  will 
not  be  advanced  this  season  farther  to  the  south  than  Saratof,  on  the 
Volga,  and  Yoroneje,  on  the  Don. 

I^  however,  such  may  be  assumed  as  the  nearest  points  to  the  theatre 
of  war  at  which  any  considerable  portions  of  the  northern  army  can  be  as- 
sembled during  the  winter,  it  is  equally  probable  that  no  part  whatever 
need  find  itself  farther  o£f  than  Nijui  Novgorod  at  the  moment  that  the  frost 
breaks  up.  In  that  town,  as  well  as  in  Kasan  and  Samara,  ample  stores  of 
fuel  and  fur  clothing,  as  well  as  food  and  shelter,  would  be  available ;  and 
&om  the  same  points  there  would  likewise  be  means  of  water  transport  as 
far  as  Rostof  to  any  extent  required.  These  speculations,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, however,  with  regard  to  the  C9ntingencies  of  the  next  campaign, 
completely  ignore  the  alliance  with  Sweden  and  co-operation  with  that 
power  on  the  shores  and  coast  of  Finland  or  in  Courland.  Our  enemy, 
at  the  present  so  well  defended  by  distance  and  the  rigour  of  an  almost 
Polar  winter,  is  enabled  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  Baltic  coasts  to  a 
small  army,  supported,  as  in  the  south,  by  the  militia  of  the  provinces. 
Whole  divisions  of  his  troops  have,  it  is  well  known,  been  one  after 
another  marched  down  to  the  seat  of  war.  But  with  a  strong  hostile 
force  on  his  north-western  frontier,  the  conditions  of  war  will  assume 
quite  a  new  character ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  military  resources  which 
may  have  been  destined  for  Taurida  will  then  be  required  to  protect  the 
provinces,  the  great  towns,  and  the  chief  naval  strongholds  of  the  north. 

The  mission  of  General  Canrobert  to  the  court  of  Sweden  is,  indeed, 
both  militarily  and  politicallv  the  most  important  event  of  the  past  month. 
The  object  is  said  to  be  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  Sweden  to 
the  Western  Powers,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  mission  extends 
to  the  invitation  to  an  active  alliance.  The  importance  of  such  an 
alliance  is  felt  at  St.  Petersburg  in  all  its  gravity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  sympathy  of  Sweden  for  the  Alues  and  their  cause,  but  the 
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governments  of  France  and  England  have  long  hesitated  to  develop  these 
common  views  and  aspirations  into  action.  It  was  felt  that  to  draw  sath 
a  state  into  war  without  the  firm  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  contest  until 
the  enemy  be  disabled  for  revenee,  would  be  gross  political  immorality. 
Sweden  by  herself  is  weak,  but  she  can  supply  the  Allies  with  much  that 
they  want — ports  close  to  the  enemy's  shores,  supplies  and  shelter  for 
troops  during  an  eight  months'  winter,  a  large  army  of  her  own,  and  a 
multitude  of  craft  fitted  for  the  navigation  of  their  island-encumbered  and 
shallow  seas.  She  has  her  own  historical  reverses  to  wipe  out  in  Finland, 
where  she  has  the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Hence,  with  her  assistance,  the  war  would  be  made  to  assume  new  dimen- 
sions, and  probably  a  speedy  and  fatal  blow  could  be  struck  at  Rosnan 
power  in  the  north. 

It  has  been  justiy  remarked  that,  without  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the 
Scandinavian  powers,  all  that  Crreat  Britain  and  France  can  do  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  foray ;  we  may  destroy,  but  cannot  establish  ; 
we  may  lame  the  enemy  for  a  time,  but  cannot  cripple  him  for  futurity. 
If  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  willing  to  do  her  part,  it  can  only  be  on 
the  understanding  that  she  shall  be  protected  against  all  eventualities. 
And  this  we  have  always  been  given  to  understand  is  all  she  asked.  I^ 
then,  France  and  England  have  united  to  seek  this  alliance  and  obt^n  it, 
there  can  be  no  more  talk  of  having  done  enough,  of  military  honour 
being  satisfied,  and  peace  being  now  only  a  question  for  diplomatists. 
We  shall  have  deepened  the  struggle,  and  from  limitation  passed  on  to 
repression.  So  irritated  has  Russia  been  at  the  prospect  of  so  momentous 
a  compact,  that  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  hazarding  the  fortunes  of  tiie 
war  and  her  own  future  in  a  descent  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England. 
So  desperate  a  manoeuvre  would  be  much  more  easy  of  conception  than 
of  execution.  It  serves,  however,  to  show  more  than  ever  that  to  Scan- 
dinavia is  entrusted  by  nature  the  advanced  post  of  civilisation.  But 
while  she  will  have  the  honour,  so  also  will  she  have  tiie  danger  attadied 
to  such  a  position.  She  will  be  the  nearest,  the  most  unexpected,  and 
probably  the  last  foe  to  Muscovite  amUtion  and  barbarism.  For  a  cen- 
tury to  come  the  first  blow  of  any  renewed  aggression  must  fall  oji  her, 
or  on  the  Turkish  Empire.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  have  hesitated  to  involve  so  exposed  a  power  to  the  deep 
and  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  northern  despot.  It  involves  them  in 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  long  time  to  come  aid  in  case  of  any  saxh 
eventuality.  Yet  it  is  far  better  it  should  be  so :  tiie  littie  there  is  to  be 
done  against  a  country  like  Russia,  except  at  its  more  vulnerable  ex- 
tremities, in  Finland,  m  Poland,  in  its  Trans- Caucasian  provinces,  and 
the  threats  made  by  the  Muscovite  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  into 
the  heart  of  civilisation,  have  shown  at  length  to  the  Allied  governments 
that  Russia  must  be  assailed  at  her  weak  points  to  bring  her  to  a  due 
sense  of  her  true  interests.  It  was  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
allowing  Russia  to  extend,  one  after  another,  her  conquests  in  every 
direction,  till  she  has  attained  a  position  to  subjugate  all  Europe,  without 
drawing  the  sword,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  have  in  the  present 
day  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  civilisation  throughout  Europe,  and 
barbarism  and  Cossackism.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  to  wed  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  are  even  primarily  and  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
same  great  cause.     On  her  side  Sweden,  by  taking  a  manly  course,  and 
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dedaring  in  favour  of  justice,  national  spirit,  and  human  liberty,  will  be 
sore  of  the  support  ofler  Western  allies,  and  may  at  once  assume  a  high 
position  from  which  incalculable  material  advantages  may  accrue  to  her, 
while  the  country  will  be  brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  West, 
and  its  geographical  isolation  will  be  counterbalanced  by  its  poHtical 
importance,  it  may  also  look  to  the  revival  of  her  once  extended  empire 
in  the  Baltic. 

Einbum  is  believed  to  have  been  effectuaUy  secured  against  any  forces 
the  enemy  can  bring  against  it  before  the  Allied  fleet  and  the  main  ex- 
peditionary force  returned  to  the  Crimea.  It  is  completely  covered  by 
the  guns  of  a  formidable  flotilla  lefb  behind  to  protect  it.  The  walls 
have  been  repaired,  and  the  whole  place  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
garrison  is  strong,  but  the  exact  force  is  kept  secret,  i^though  the 
Russians  must  know  as  well  as  we  can  how  many  men  the  fort  will  con- 
tain with  convenience.  The  French  troops  occupy  the  fort,  but  a  small 
body  of  English  have  also  been  lefb  to  guard  the  nag  which  waves  along 
with  the  tricolor  from  its  ramparts. 

A  sad  accident  came,  on  the  15th  of  November,  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  busy  preparations  for  the  ensuing  winter,  in  the  explosion,  from 
unknown  causes,  of  three  magazines  near  Inkerman,  containing  powder, 
cartridges,  charged  shells,  and  other  projectiles.  The  park  of  artillery, 
known  as  the  Park  of  the  Mill,  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  explosion ; 
and  the  ignited  materials,  hurled  to  a  distance,  caused  a  violent  con- 
flagration in  the  English  siege-train  close  by,  and  among  the  huts  of  the 
1st  Brigade.  This  deplorable  accident  was  accompanied  by  a  serious 
loss  of  life,  or  grievous  wounds,  to  a  lax^  number  of  officers  and  men 
both  of  the  English  and  French  forces,  as  well  as  great  loss  of  matSrieL 

An  important  reconnaissance  was  effected  from  Eupatoria,  on  the 
22nd  of -October,  after  General  d*Allonville  had  been  reinforced  by 
General  de  Failly's  division  of  infantry  and  Lord  George  Paget's  brigade 
of  British  cavalry.  The  troops  of  each  nation  took  the  lead  day  about, 
and  they  arrived  the  first  day  at  Karagurt,  from  which  place  the  French 
expellea  the  Cossack  outposts  with  the  fire  of  a  few  guns. 

The  next  day  the  Bashi-Bazuks  and  English  took  the  post  of  honour, 
and  the  enemy,  which  showed  in  force,  kept  retreating  till  mid-day, 
when  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Chobatar  or  Tchebotar,  a  village 
on  the  high  road  from  Eupatoria  to  Simpheropol.  Thomas's  troop  of 
artillery  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  showed  some  admirable  prac- 
tice, which  was  followed  up  by  the  Turkish  and  French  artillery.  The 
Russians  on  their  side  unmasked  thirty  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  the  fire  of 
which  occasioned  some  loss  to  the  Allies.  The  French  infantry  had, 
unluckily,  not  come  up ;  and  General  d' Allonville,  seeing  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attack  so  strong  a  defensive  position  with  cavalry  alone^ 
withdrew  the  same  evening  to  Sak. 

On  the  28th  another  reconnaissance  in  force  was  effected  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  Russians  showed  in  great  strength — the  cavalry 
alone  amounting  to  sixty  squadrons — and  it  was  ascertained  that  Toulab 
and  Aich  were  defendea  by  earthworks  and  strongly  garrisoned,  like 
Chobatar.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  the  Russians  to  a  cavalry 
engagement  on  the  plain.  General  d'Allonville  withdrew  to  Eupatoria. 

The  account  given  by  the  Russians  of  the  Chobatar  demonstration  on 
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^e  22Qd  and  23rd  of  October  is  not  a  little  amoaing.  Prinoe  GoftBeha- 
kof  sajs,  that  ^^obseninr  that  they  (the  Allies)  dmst  not  croes  ^ 
janne  to  force  the  heights  oooopied  hj  ns,  Geperal  Schabdsl^  soit 
Prioce  Radawill  with  hu  Lancers  to  torn  the  entmjr's  left  Qaaic,  and 
sent  R^^ent61  of  Count  Orloff's  Deinssofs  Cossacks  towards  the  Te- 
mesch  Ughdionse  to  take  them  in  the  rear.  Scarcely  were  tfoeae  move- 
ments conmienced,  when  the  Allies  fell  back  on  Sak  in  such  haste  that  oar 
troops,  who  advanced  at  a  trot,  could  not  come  up  with  them.'' 

This,  it  will  be  obserred,  does  not  tally  with  General  d'AUonTille's 
statemeot  of  his  having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  the  RussiaaB  to  a 
cavalry  engagement  in  the  field,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  tiiat  the  Frsm^  and 
English  cavidry  retreated  before  a  regiment  of  lianoers  and  another  of 
Cossacks.  It  is  much  more  so  that  tbsse  took  good  care  not  to  conae  op 
vnth  the  Allies.  The  results  of  these  rec<mnaissanee$  is  to  show  diat  tke 
Russians  are  so  strong  on  the  steppe,  both  by  numbers,  diotce  of  posi- 
tions, and  difficulties  of  the  country,  that  the  70,000  men  now  at  Eupa- 
toria  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  this  winter  towards  interoeptiiig 
the  communications  between  Perekop  and  the  army.  Chobatar  is  barely 
twenty  miles  in  advance  of  Eupatoria,  on  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Simpheropol,  and  fis  many  more  from  the  highway  between  Perekop  and 
the  army. 

The  war  in  Asia  has  suddenly  risen  into  prominent  interetU  The 
moral  e£fect  of  the  battle  of  Kars  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  was  not 
merely  that  an  important  character  was  given  to  this  great  and  unex- 
pected victory  l^  llie  rare  valour  with  whidi  it  was  achieved,  or  that  a 
peculiar  interest  attached  to  it  from  the  circumstanoes  of  so  desperate  an 
onset  of  the  Russian  army  during  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning,  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  officers,  9ie  fierce  resistance  of  the  Ottomans,  the 
long  and  bloody  battle,  and  the  terrible  slauffhter  of  the  enemy,  but  it  is 
also  that  the  influence  will  be  wide  among  the  races  that  people  the  sur- 
roundiog  country.  The  Kurds,  dispersed  in  predatory  bands  over  the 
whole  of  Armenia,  will  begin  to  calculate  upon  a  day  of  retaliation.  The 
neglected  and  much-suffering  Turkish  army  vriU  henceforth  be  inqnred 
with  confidence  in  itself  and  in  its  leaders,  whether  Mussulman  (x 
Christian.  The  report  of  such  a  success  vrill  indeed  rouse  a  spirit  of  le- 
preesioQ  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  and  will  have  an  effidct 
alike  upon  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turks,  Persians,  Georgians,  and  Circassians. 

The  landing  of  Omar  Pasha  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  followed  by  the  best  possible  results.  The  Nub,  the  deputy  of 
Schamyl  on  the  western  mountains,  visited  Constantinople  a  year  since 
to  obtain  the  recognition  and  support  of  t^  Sultan.  He  has  now 
received  a  commission  frt>m  Omar  Pasha  to  govern  the  country,  vrhidi  as 
yet  has  followed  him  with  a  mere  voluntary  allegiance.  In  the  same 
manner  men,  who  formerly  ruled  by  Russian  authori^,  have  aooqited 
the  renewal  of  their  offices  frx>m  the  Turkish  general.  A  foundation 
was  thus  laid  for  something  more  than  victory  and  temporary  occupation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  and  consequently  of  his 
allies,  is  established  in  the  provinces  of  Abasia  and  Mingrelia,  wnich  for 
so  long  haye  been  subject  to  the  Russian  yoke. 

The  tovm  of  Suchum-Kalah,  on  the  Abasian  coast,  was  ynady  seteeted 
by  Omar  Pasha  as  the  place  of  debarkation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish 
army.    Thence  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  to  Shem-Saiai,  or  tha 
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<'  Palace  of  the  Sun,"  lower  down  the  coast  The  Russians,  no  douht 
jud^g  the  intentions  of  Omar  Pasha  were  to  march  upon  Kutais  in 
Imeritia,  concentrated  a  force  of  some  15,000  men,  made  up  of  regulars 
and  Georgian  militia,  on  the  Ingour,  or  Ingur,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Caucasus,  near  the  lofty  peak  called  the  Mountain  of  Mist,  and  runs 
south-west  throu^^h  a  hilly  and  thickly  wooded  country,  until  it  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Anakha.  The  Turks,  ahout  20,000  strong,  advanced,  on  the 
5th  of  Novemher,  against  this  position,  and  on  the  6th,  crossing  the 
river,  which  was  both  deep  and  rapid,  they  carried  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  routed  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of 
some  400  men,  five  g^uns,  and  forty  prisoners. 

Following  up  this  important  advantage,  Omar  Pasha  marched  on 
Kutais,  which  being  at  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles  from  the  Pass  of 
the  Ingur,  he  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  reached  it  about  the  26th,  and 
where  he  will  winter  in  safety,  having  possession  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Imeritia  and  command  of  the  valley  of  the  Phasis. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Turks  at  the  end  of  a  very  brief  cam- 
paign, only  entered  upon  smce  the  £eJ1  of  Sebastopol,  presents  for  the 
moment  a  not  very  flattering  contrast  with  that  occupiea  by  the  Allies. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  enemy's  force,  holding  a  strongly- 
entrenched  position  on  commanding  heights,  could  have  been  driven, 
during  the  short  time  that  remained  before  the  bad  season,  out  of  the 
country ;  whether  even,  if  defeated  on  the  Mackenzie  heights,  it  could  not 
have  entrenched  itself  again  as  strongly  in  front  of  Baktchi-Sarai  or  Sim- 
pheropol,  leaving  the  Allies  in  such  a  case  without  huts  or  roads  in  an 
exposed  sub-alpine  region.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to 
carry  the  Mackenzie  heights  by  a  direct  attack,  and  the  flank  approach  by 
Markul,  Yeni  Sala,  and  the  Upper  Balbek  soon  satisfied  the  French  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  in  that  quarter.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  the  Allied 
army,  divided  in  winter  quarters  at  Sebastopol,  Baktohi-Sarai,  and  Sim- 
pheropol,  and  part  of  it  removed  to  a  distance  horn  the  basis  of  operations, 
would  have  been  in  so  safe  a  position  as  concentrated  in  the  original  field 
of  their  operations — the  Heradeontic  Chersonesus.  The  strong  position 
held  by  the  enemy  on  the  north  of  Sebastopol  has  also,  no  doubt,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  winter  arrangements  finally  adopted  by  the 
Allies.  Many  difficulties  which  have  not  oozed  out  in  communications 
from  the  seat  of  war  have  been  duly  expounded  to  those  in  authority ; 
but  still,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  will  appear  strange 
to  some  that  the  Imperial  Guards,  many  regiments  of  the  line,  and  almost 
all  the  cavalry,  should  have  been  removed  firom  the  seat  of  war  without 
striking  a  blow.  Would  not  the  heights  of  Inkerman  have  commanded 
the  north  of  Sebastopol  ?  The  enemy,  defeated  and  demoralised  at  Mac- 
kenzie heights,  and  narassed  in  its  flanks,  would  it  not  have  been  glad 
to  effect  a  safe  retreat  out  of  the  Crimea  altogether?  And,  lastly,  if  the 
Allies  had  been  quartered  in  Baktchi-Sarai  and  Simpheropol,  would  not 
the  whole  southern  coast  have  been  open  to  them,  and  the  Steppe  have 
been  placed  between  them  and  the  foe  P  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  were  military  commanders  who  would  not  have  hesitated  as  to  what 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue.  Will  the  Russians  be  less  strong  in  Gothic 
next  spring  than  they  were  this  autumn  ? 

2  Q  2 
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BT  E.  RAV£KSTEIN. 

If  we  look  at  the  geographical  position,  which  the  great  worid-powcrs 
(England)  Russia,  and  France)  occupy  on  the  surfisioe  of  the  globe,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  actaal  Russian  territories  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  overspan,  like  an  arch,  all  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  and 
the  vast  territories  of  Tartary  and  China — descending  moreover,  like  the 
shoot  of  a  root,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  towards  the 
Indian  Empire.  Who  can  say  at  present  what  looms  in  the  future,  and 
how  these  great  cards  of  human  aesdny  will  yet  be  mixed  and  played  ? 
The  taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  America  was  a  conse- 
quence of  irruptions  and  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia.  In  1648 
the  Cossack  Hetroan  Deshnev  had  already  circumnavigated  the  moat 
north-eastern  comer  of  Asia,  while  the  north-west  coast  of  America  had 
been  seen  by  the  Spaniards  as  high  north  as  58  degrees  (Andreas  Urda- 
nietta,  1556,  and  others). 

As  we  shall  hare  to  speak  now  of  the  first  discovery  of  these  north- 
west American  territories,  we  will  premise  the  general  observation,  that 
geographical  maritime  discoverers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
first,  those  who  first  see  or  espy  the  shores  of  a  new  maritime  territory ; 
second,  those  who  first  land  on  and  explore  a  maritime  territory,  whu^h 
latter  may  be  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  last,  and  perhaps 
most  important  class  of  maritime  discoverers,  are  those  who  survey  a 
new  land,  and  thus  enable  the  geographer  to  embody  it  in  the  system  of 
geographical  science.  It  is  easy  to  be  understood  that  these  classes  of 
discoverers  are  sometimes  combined  in  one  person, — in  other  words,  that 
the  same  individual  may  first  discover,  explore,  and  survey  a  new  maritime 
territory. 

The  actual  discoverer  of  the  Russian  territories  in  America  was  Captain 
Bering;  he  undertook  two  voyages.  On  the  first  (1728)  he  ttiled 
through  Bering  Strait,  and  reached  Serdze  Kamen,  about  one  degree  and 
a  half  north  of  the  east  cape  of  Asia,  and  he  confirmed  by  his  experience 
that  Asia  and  America  were  separated  by  the  ocean.  At  that  time  it  was, 
however,  still  doubtful  whether  the  coast  opposite  to  Kamchatka  vras 
really  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  or  merely  a  group  of  islands.  To 
ascertain  this,  Bering  started  again  in  the  year  1741,  with  two  vessels 
from  Okhotsk,  and  sailing  towards  the  north-east,  fell  in  with  the 
American  coast  at  58  de^.  20  min.  north,  and  he  landed  under  59  d^. 
18  min.  north.  Storms  and  disease  obliged  him,  however,  to  return,  and  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  latter  on  the  8th  December,  1741,  on  the  island 
now  bearing  his  name.  Besides  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  we  owe 
to  Bering  the  discovery  of  the  Commander  Islands,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  the  same  year  (1741)  Cherikov,  also  a  Russian^ 
sailed  from  Okhotsk,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  coast  of 
America,  which  he  explored  between  56  deg.  and  60  deg.  north  latitude.* 

*  Coxe,  History  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Russians  between  Asia  and  America^ 
1781. 
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Cook,*  on  his  third  voyage,  explored  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook's 
Inlet,  with  part  of  the  adjoining  territories  and  islands ;  he  sailed  through 
Bering  Strait,  found  Norton  Sound,  &c.,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Icy  Cape, 
where  the  masses  of  ice  prevented  him  from  penetrating  any  further. 
There  still  remained  unexplored  the  mater  portion  of  the  coast  towaids 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  discovery  of  tms  part  was  completed  by  Kotzebue, 
Franklin,  Beechey,  and  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson.  Kotzebue,t  on  his 
first  voyage  (1816),  proceeded  through  Bering  Strait,  completed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coast,  and  explored  Kotzebue  Sound.  On  his  second 
Toyage(]825),  he  advanced  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  and  thus  only  the 
part  towards  the  east  of  this  cape  was  leh  unknown.  Franklin,];  to  ex- 
plore this  coast-line,  left  Mackenzie's  River  in  1826,  and  advanced  along 
the  coast,  but  was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  task  fully,  as  the  weather 
obliged  him  to  return  when  he  had  reached  Return  Reef.  Captain 
Beechey,§  who  in  the  same  year  had  been  sent  through  Bering  Strait  to 
meet  Franklin,  could  not  accomplish  his  object  either,  but  he  reached 
Point  Barrow.  Only  in  1837,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,||  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  completed  the  survey  of  the  Arctic  shores  of 
Russian  North  America,  travelling  partly  in  boats  and  partly  on  land. 
Of  late  the  attention  of  the  Russian  government  has  been  directed  towards 
the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  their  American  territories,  and  several 
expeditions  have  been  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  amongst  which  those 
commanded  by  L.  SagoskiniT  (1842-4)  have  been  most  successful.  Of 
late  excellent  surveys  of  the  coast  of  Russian  America  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  accounts  which  were  published  by  these  respective  navigators  soon 
induced  a  number  of  private  individuals  in  England  and  Russia  to  send 
out  vesseb  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  English  vessel  which 
engaged  in  this  new  branch  of  trade  was  fitted  out  in  17-85,  by  some 
gentlemen  in  China.  In  the  same  year  two  vessels,  commanded  by 
Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon,**  were  fitted  out  by  a  company  in  London, 
which  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  nort-west  coast  of 
America,  from  the  South  Sea  and  East  India  Companies.  Other  vessels 
soon  followed.  In  1788,  Captain  Meares  sailed  to  Nootka  Sound,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  where  be  built  a 
house,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag.  Two  Spanish  men-of-war,  however, 
under  Captain  Martinez,  seized  upon  the  English  vessels.  He  made  the 
crews  prisoners,  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  and  declared  all  the  land  from 
Cape  Horn  to  60  degrees  north  as  belonging  to  his  master.  In  the 
treaty  of  the  Escurial,  28th  October,  1790,  Nootka  Sound,  however,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  formally  occupied  by  this  power  in  1795. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  germs  of  a  trade  which  subsequently  ex- 
panded into  the  now  great  Russian- American  Company.     In  1785,  two 

♦  J.  Cook  and  J.  King,  A  Voynge  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.  in  1776-80. 

t  O.  V.  Kotzebue,  First  and  Second  Journey  Round  the  World. 

1  Franklin,  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

§  Beechey,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Strait,  &c.,  1825-8. 

jl  T.  Simpaon,  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  effected  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  &c,  in  1835-7. 

^  Sagoskin,  Beisen  und  Entdeckungen  im  Bussischen  America  in  1842-3-4,  in 
Erman's  Archiv,  1842. 

••  Portlock  and  Dixon,  A  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  1785-88. 
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merchants^  ShelikoT  and  Galikor,  projeeted  the  £oniiatioB  of  a  regular 
company.  SfaelikoT  himself  was  the  commander  of  all  their  earij  eaqie- 
ditions.  Thej  erected  forts  and  factories  aa  most  of  the  islamd^  and 
induoed  a  numher  of  respectable  merchants  to  join  in  their  extensile  and 
lucrative  enterprise ;  ii4tioh,  however,  was  done  with  mnch  d^rimest  to 
the  natives,  from  whom  they  did  not  fail  to  take  every  opportoni^  of 
wresting  the  chief  produce  of  the  district.  Many  omelties  were  diarged 
against  the  company,  and  the  Emperor  Paul  was  on  the  eve  of  sap- 
presring  the  oompany  altogether,  when  they  pledged  lliemselves  to  follow 
more  regular  prooeedings.  In  1798  the  company  was  formally  incor- 
porated, and  stood  under  the  direction  of  Baranov,  who  in  the  foliowni^ 
y«ar  founded  Sitka.  The  ^'  United  Rnsso- American  Company^  recwved 
maoy  privileges,  which  were  subsequently  renewed  for  anoraer  twenty 
years  in  1839.  They  chained  the  sole  right  of  fishing,  hunting,  aaid 
trading  in  the  Russo- American  possessions,  the  Commander  Islands,  sod 
the  Kuriles.  Their  superior  officMV,  however,  most  be  elected  from 
amongst  the  impmal  navy. 

Since  1803,  when  the  United  States  had  purchased  Lounana  fron 
the  French,  the  Americans  also  entered  the  field,  and,  especiaUy  nnee 
1811,  founded  fieustories  id  the  Columlna  River  to  procnie  furs.  Soon, 
however,  ruptures  took  place  between  the  three  nations,*  and  in  Sep- 
t«nber,  1821,  Russia  publidied  a  ukas  by  which  she  claimed  1^  coast- 
line of  Western  America,  from  Bering  Strait  as  far  south  as  51  deg. 
north  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  declared  all  the  islanders  to  that  Hunt 
as  Russian  subjects.  This  act  led  to  protests  from  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  former  of  which  claimed  Oregon,  and  the  latter  New 
Caledonia.  The  convention  of  April  17,  1824,  between  Russia  and  ih» 
United  States,  and  that  of  February  28,  1825,  between  Russia  and 
England,  soon,  however,  established  a  friendly  footing  between  the  three 
powers* 

Russia,  according  to  these  treaties,  occupies  all  American  isles  and 
ooast-lines  of  the  Pacific  north  of  54  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude,  and 
iiiat  part  of  the  continent  which  is  situated  towards  the  west  of  die 
meri(&an  of  144  deg.  west  of  Grreenwioh.  More  exactly,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  these  Russian  possessions  begins  at  the  south  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  (54  deg.  40  min.  north),  runs  to  the  nordi 
along  Portland  Sound,  touching  the  mainland  under  56  deg. ;  after  dna 
it  runs  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  following  the  mountain  ranges,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  be  above  ten  miles  distant  from  the  former.  Fran 
Mount  EHas  the  144th  degree  west  of  Greenwich  forms  the  bonndaiy. 
The  area  of  these  po^essions  is  equal  to  435,840  geographical  square 
miles. 

Towards  the  east  the  Russo- American  possessions  border  on  those  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  while  the  Pacific,  Bering  Sea,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  form  the  boundary  towards  the  other  sides.  Russian 
America  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions :  the  continental  part  and 
the  islands.  The  northernmost  point  of  the  continental  portion  is  Point 
Barrow  (71  deg.  11  min.  north);  at  the  westernmost  point.  Cape  Prince 

*  Spain  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  succeeding  diplomatic  transactifflis,  ahhoog h 
she  had  first  discovered  the  coast  as  high  north  as  58  deg.  See  Schidl,  Traits  de 
Paix. 
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of  Wales,  to  the  north  of  whidi  is  Kotseboe  Sound,  and  to  the  south, 
Norton  Sound,  America  approadies  nearest  towards  Asia — ^the  distanoe 
between  Ci^  Prinoe  of  WcJes  and  the  east  oope  of  Asia  being  seaio^jr 
fifty  geographical  miles.  The  cape  in  the  Strait  of  Tswanakh  (54  deg; 
40  mm.  north  lat.),  which  separates  the  Peninsula  Aliaska  from  the 
Aleotiaa  Isles,  may  be  oonmdered  the  southernmost  point  of  Russian 
Amenca.  Goiera&y  s^^eaking,  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  leyd, 
while  tiie  southern  portion,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  interior,  i»  filled 
with  high  mountain  ranges.  The  isiamds  may  again  be  snbdiyided  into 
three  'groups*  The  arddpelago  of  King  George  III.  (Sitka  Iskads) 
and  of  Prince  of  Wales  are  situated  ak«g  the  west  coast  of  America 
between  54  deg.  and  58  deg.  north  latitude.  The  Island  of  Bannov,  on 
which  is  Sitka  (New  Arkhangel),  the  capital  of  the  Russo- American 
possessions,  belongs  to  the  former  groap.  The  Aleutian  Islands  stretch 
from  the  western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  towards  Kamchatka, 
and  are  subdivided  into  three  groups,  the  Fox's,  the  Andreaaor,  and 
the  SM^an  Uands.  The  island  Kajak  (Kodiak^,  to  the  east  of 
Aliankaj  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Russians,  and,  with 
the  smaller  isles  in  its  neighbourhood,  constitutes  the  third  group. 

The  Bivers  of  Russian  America  belong  partly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Arctic^  and  {tartly  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Amongst  the  former 
<mly  River  ColviUe  need  be  mentioned,  the  water  of  whidi  was  found  quite 
fresh  three  miles  from  its  mouth*  Amongst  the  rivers  falling  into  Bering 
Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  the  following  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  K^hpak,  or  on  its  upper  course  called  Yukon,  fomung  a  delta  on 
its  discharge  into  the  Norton  Sound ;  it  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  ttod  fifty  miles,  where  a  waterfiEill  stops  further  navigaion  ;  its 
sources  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  Chippeway  Mountains.  Kuskokvin, 
also  a  navigable  river,  which  was  explored  by  Sagoskin  one  hundred  and 
seven^  miks  from  the  coast.  The  Pacific  Ocean  does  not  directly  re- 
ceive any  rivers  as  large  as  those  above  mentioned ;  the  Copper  ( Atna) 
River  and  Pelly  River  are  both  navigable  for  boats,  the  latter  even  for 
small  steamers,  to  a  distanoe  of  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  nordiem  and  north-western  parts  of  the  continental  Russian  terri- 
tpries,  as  fror  as  Norton  Sound,  are  mostly  but  known  along  the  coast. 
Between  the  eastern  boandaryand  Point  Barrow,  low  branches  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  known  as  British  Chain,  Romanzov  Chain,  Franklin  Range,  and 
Pelly  Mountains,  extend.  From  hence  towards  Icy  Cape  the  coast,  as  well 
as  the  more  inhmd  districts,  seem  to  be  but  litUe  ^evated,  while  towards 
Cape  Lisburae  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotzebue  Sound  the  land  is 
more  mccmtainous.  The  westernmost  part  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is 
formed  by  a  conical  hill,  behind  which  the  country  is  swampy;  but 
towards  the  interior  there  seem  to  exist  higher  mountains,  as  a  hill  mea* 
sured  by  Captain  Beechey,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
Aoce,  had  an  elevation  of  2596  fret  Towards  the  south  of  Norton 
Sound  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  the  country,  as  far  as  known,  very  moun- 
tainooe.  The  lonr  peninsula  of  Aliaska  is  partly  occupied  by  a  high 
mountain  chain,  uways  covered  with  snow,  and  containing  many  vol- 
canoes, the  highest  of  which,  Yolcan  Raman,  has  an  elevation  of  12,066 
ket  This  mountain  <duun,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  flowing  to  Kamchatka  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extends  for  in- 
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land,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  From  Cook's  Inlet  towards  the  east, 
and  following  the  coast-line,  the  Yakutat  Chidn  reaches  a  eonaderaUe 
elevation.  Monnt  Elias,  the  culminating  point  of  North  America,  rises 
here  to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  while  Mount  Fairweather,  towards  the 
south-east  of  the  former,  has  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  14,536  feet 
The  continuation  of  this  chain,  running  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  nnles 
from  the  coast,  forms  now  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  BritiA 
territories.  The  islands  are  better  known  than  the  continental  portion 
of  Rusdan  America.  Those  along  the  coas(|  are  mountainous  and 
possess  good  harbours.  The  Aleutian  Islandis  are  all  covered  with 
mountains,  amongst  which  there  are  not  less  than  nine  extinct  vcdeanoei. 
On  Unimak,  the  volcano  of  Shishalden  (8953  feet  high)  is  still  aetive 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Geology  of  the  Russo- American  territonr  is  very  little  known,  bat 
it  possesses  such  original  features,  that  Admural  Wrangell  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  geologist  ifi^ould  visit  those  distant  parts  of  the  globe^ 
where  ''  he  could  gather  imperishable  laurels."  Amongst  the  formatioDS 
of  ^the  north-western  part  of  America  primitive  and  transition  mountains 
seem  to  prevail.  In  Norton  Sound  the  promontories  in  the  ndsUxrar- 
hood  of  St  MichaeFs  Island,  as  well  as  this  island  itself,  consist  of  porous 
basalt  and  of  lava.  At  the  sinking  of  a  well,  twenty-one  feet  deep,  near 
the  Redoubt  of  St  Michael,  alternate  strata  of  a  loamy  bog  and  pure 
ice  were  found,  each  one  foot  and  a  half  thick ;  a  fact  showing  that  in 
these  northern  latitudes  ice  becomes  a  geological  quantity  and  fbimation. 
The  mountains  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  well  as  those  along  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  are  mostiy  volcanic.  There  are  altogether  above  tlurty 
volcanoes,  active  and  extinct,  in  Russian  America ;  the  most  important 
are :  V.  Shishalden  on  Unimak,  Y.  Iliman  (12,066  feet),  Y.  Etias,  and 
Y.  Wrangell.  Mount  Edgecombe,  situated  on  a  small  island  south  of 
Sitio^  has  been  examined  by  Hofman,*  who  found  it  in  1827  already 
extinct ;  but  Captain  Lutkef  says  that  in  1796  it  was  still  burning.  As 
coals  have  been  found  near  Cape  Beaufort,  this  part  of  the  country  must 
belong  to  a  more  recent — ^tiie  red  sandstone — ^formation. 

The  Climate  of  the  Russo-American  settlements  in  America  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  climate  of  the  countries  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska  is  by  far  not  so  favourable  as  that  of  the  parts 
towards  the  east  or  south-east,  although  it  is  much  more  moderate,  as 
that  of  the  Asiatic  shore  opposite.  The  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  the 
island  chain  which  brin^  it  into  connexion  with  Kamchatka,  form,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  dimatological  features  in  existence.  This 
chain  of  islands  does  not  a  littie  influence  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  The  cold,  icy  waters  of  the  Kamchatka  Sea 
(and  the  Arctic  Ocean),  as  well  as  the  icebergs,  are  almost  excluded  by 
these  islands  from  mineling  with  the  more  temperate  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
while  the  mountain  <£ams,  surrounding  the  Russian  settlements,  ke^ 
them  free  from  all  cold  northerly  winds.  Thus  we  find  tiiat  the  tem- 
perature of  the  north-west  coast  is  much  higher  than  that  of  places  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  east  coast  of  America.    Comparing,  for  instance, 

*  See  Karsten's  Arcbiv  fiir  Mineralogie.    1829. 
t  Ltttke,  Yoyage  Autour  du  Monde.    Paris,  1835. 
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the  teAiperatore  of  Sitka  and  Nain  (Labrador),  which  are  situated 
respectively  ander  latitude  57  deg.  3  min.  north,  and  latitude  57  deg. 
10  min.  north,  we  find : 

Mean  temperature  of  Annual  mean  temperature. 
Winter.     Spring*.     Summer.     Antomn.  Fahrenheit. 

Sitka 84-7  428  66-8  47-9  44-8 

Nain —  1-8  21.8  46-6  86-0  26-4 

The  greatest  cold  obsenred  by  Wrangell,  from  whose  observations  the 
above  data  are  given,  was  in  1 834,  equal  to  five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Langs- 
dor^*  however,  found  a  still  lower  temperature  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1806,  when  he  observed  four  degrees  Fanrenheit  below  zero.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  very  exceptional.  Owing  to  the  ocean  extending  towards 
the  south-east,  and  the  high  mountain  chains  towards  the  north-west,  as 
also  to  the  existence  of  large  forests,  the  air  is  very  humid,  and  fogs  pre- 
vail to  a  great  extent.  In  the  year  1828  it  rained  or  snowed  in  Sitka 
durine  one  hundred  and  twenty  days ;  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  it 
rained  or  snowed  part  of  the  day,  and  only  sixty-six  days  could  be  called 
fair.f  It  has,  however,  been  observed  by  modem  travellers  that  the 
climate  is  improving  in  this  respect,  owing  to  clearings  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  forests. 

.^  In  the  same  manner  as  the  climate,  the  Botany  and  Zoology  are  sub- 
jected to  those  conditions  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  The 
productions  of  America  are  also,  in  thb  regard,  much  richer  than  those 
of  Asia.  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  found  everywhere  on  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  dwarf  willows  in  su£Bcient  quantities  to  make  fire,  when 
they  could  not  get  any  drift-wood.  Chamisso  found  the  willows  hig;her 
in  JBLotzebne  Sound  than  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
although  the  latter  is  one  degree  more  to  the  southward.  In  Norton 
Sound  the  willows  and  alders  attain  a  height  of  five  feet.  The  natives 
find  berries  of  Empetrum,  Rubus,  and  two  Vaccinia,  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  Russian  settlers  cultivate  successfully  cabbages,  carrots,  and 
radishes.  When  we  reach  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Aliaska,  however, 
we  find  extensive  pine  forests.  The  stems  of  the  trees  near  Sitka  are 
often  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  are  of  excellent  use 
for  ship-building.f  One  of  the  finest  trees  is  the  pmus  canadensis,  which 
by  the  height  of  its  stem  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  those  American 
forests.  Although  most  of  the  trees  are  three  species  of  pines  and  the 
cupressus  thyoides,  the  underwood  is  composed  of  two  mie  shrubs,  a 
panax  and  a  draoontium,  which  at  the  latitude  of  61  dee.  north  present  a 
cheerful  and  extraordinary  appearance.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables  have  been  most  successfully  cultivated  on  most  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  north-west  coast,  but  grain  has  as  yet  not  been  produced. 
Owing  to  the  lower  summer  temperature,  wheat  and  rye  could  not  suc- 
ceed ;  but  Baranov,  while  in  Sitka,  tried  barley,  and  succeeded  entirely ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Wrangell  that  the  country  more  inland,  and  at  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  sea,  might  also  produce  rye.     In  consequence, 


*  V.  Langsdor^  Bemerkungen  aof  einer  Reise  xun  die  Welt 

J  See  Liitke,  Voyage  Autour  da  Monde.    1835. 
A  surgeon  of  the  Buiso- American  Company,  who  visited  Sitka,  states,  how- 
ever, that  the  wood  is  porous,  and  rots  soon.    See  Belse  um  die  Welt  von  Westen 
nach  Osten,  &c    1854. 
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all  grain  consumed  bj  the  odkmistB  (yearly  c.  15,000  pud)  moat  be  im- 
ported— moaUj  from.  Califismia  and  tne  possessions  o£  the  Hndaon's  Baj 
Company. 

The  fauna  is  equally  interesting  and  originaL  The  sea  is  rich  in 
larger  mammalia  and  fish ;  whales  are  most  mqiiently  fbond  in  the  sea 
of  Kamchatka  and  to  the  north  of  Bering  Strait,  out  of  late  they  are  sad 
to  be  getting  rather  scarce.  Morses,  different  kinds  of  seal,  sea-otters, 
dolphins,  ht^  are  very  numerous.  A  quadruped  standing  between  the 
deer  and  fallow  deer,  oalled  yaman  (cirrus  rirgmi  amen  ?)^  serves  as  food 
for  the  colonists,  but  is  only  found  in  the  wild  reoessea  of  the  interior. 
Wrangell  speaks  also  of  wild  sheep  (oris  montana  ?).  Amoogst  the 
quadrupeds  which  supply  the  valuable  furs  for  exportation  are  the  otter, 
toe  beaver,  di£Ecrent  species  of  foxes,  the  lynx,  sable,  wol(  bear,  Busk 
lat,  &c.  The  reindeer  is  also  found  among  the  Eskimoas.  Difewit 
domestic  animids,  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  have  been  introduced  swocoas 
fiilly  by  the  Russians.  Many  of  the  wat^owls  supply^  the  natives  with 
food,  especially  docks,  geese,  albatrosses,  &o.  Most  original  is  a  sort  o£ 
humming-lnid  (Tkochilus  Rufus),  of  brown  colour  and  scariet,  lusteooa 
ihroat,  which  comes  as  a  bird  of  passage  from  the  south,  and  baa  beea 
seen  at  Cook's  Inlet,  61  deg.  north  lat  The  same,  ex  a  similar  ooBkri, 
is  seen  humming  about  the  fudhsias  at  Cape  Horn.  The  salmon  and . 
halibut  are  most  frequent  amongst  the  fishes.  Amongst  the  moUuaoa,  a 
sepia  b  noticed,  the  extended  arms  of  which  reach  two  or  three  faftfaoms, 
and  which  is  eag^y  eaten  by  the  natives. 

The  imhabkants  of  the  Russo-American  possessions,  now  estimated  afc 
about  60,000,  are  all  aborigines,  with  uie  exception  of  abooi  two 
thousMid  Europeans  (Russians  and  Fms)  and  Creoles.*  The  Atropsoitf 
living  in  Russian  America  are  either  oflScials,  merchants,  <Mr  workmen, 
who  have  entered  the  service  of  the  oompany  for  a  certain  period — the 
officials  for  five,  the  others  for  seven  years.  They  mostly  retain  to 
Europe,  and  in  this  respect  these  Russian  settlements  present  quite  a 
different  character  from  those  of  other  European  nations.  In  1836  there 
were  730  Russians  (Europeans)  in  the  colony,  amongst  whom  were  83 
females.  Creolts  in  Russian- America  are  the  descendants  of  Rnssians 
and  natives,  while,  unlike  SpaaiA'  America,  the  diildren  of  Roasiana 
bom  in  the  oolony  are  always  estimated  as  Europeans.  The  ciedea 
speak  and  read  Russian  perfectly  well,  and  show  muck  mednnical  skitt. 
Many  of  them  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  receive  a  more  perfect  edu- 
cation ;  thejT  are  engaged  in  the  colony  as  surgeons,  derks,  sailou,  9tc^ 
and  enjoy  the  same  rig^  as  the  Russian  citizens.  There  are  abou*  1142 
Creoles  in  the  colony,  amongst  whom  534  females. 

The  nativet  of  Russian  America  i^pear  to  belong  to  two  matfiuDilies; 
to  die  Athabascan  Indians  and  tiie  Western  Eskimoes.  ^le  foaner  are 
calkd  by  the  Russians  KohskeSy  and  extend  probably  over  the  g^aler 
portion  of  the  interior  of  Rusrian  America,  the  coast  towards  the  ruaScy 
and  the  George  IIL  Acchipeli^^  The  Koloshes  are  thus  in  ooastant 
contact  with  the  Russian  settlers,  and  hostilities  with  them  were  fenneriy 
of  frequent  occurrence.     Wrangell,  however,  writes  recentiy  (1839) : 

*  AccotdJDg  to  other  aathorities,  the  popiilatkm  of  Bmwian  America  amounted, 
in  1888,  to  onhr  40^000  persons  amongst  which  706  Russians^  1S95  Creoles,  1508 
Kigakians,  and  2247  Aleutians. 
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*<  In  ike  intercoane  yfiih  the  neighbourhood  (of  Sitka)  not  the  least 
daaiger  is  to  be  apprehended.  'At  the  present  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
sinoe  ten  years,  the  Koloshes  do  not  dare  to  hinder  the  Russians  from 
narigating  the  bay.  Daily  small  woriung  parties  are  smit  into  the  forests 
to  £A\  wood  and  to  bum  coals,  daily  boats  are  despatched,  and  Aleutians 
M  to  the  oiiaee,  but  although  they  frequently  meet  with  Koloshes,  not 
die  least  disagreeable  occurrence  takes  place.  In  short,  we  may  say 
confidently,  that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  frt>m  the  Koloshes  at 
the  present  time."  Other  travellers  express  a  different  opinion  frt>m  that 
oi  Wrangell,  so  £.  Hofroan,  or  Kotzebue;  but  it  seems  that  Von 
Wrangell's  testhnony,  who  was  himself  governor  of  Sitka  horn  1830-35, 
is  to  be  most  reKed  on.  The  Koloshes  provide  the  colonists  with  game, 
fishes,  hemes,  &c.,  yearly,  to  about  the  value  of  8000  rubles.  Most  of 
iiiem  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  and  some  of  them  also  perforate 
their  under  lips.  They  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  Russians,  and 
are  engaged  in  constant  strife  against  each  other.  The  attempts  of  the 
priests  in  Sitka  to  convert  them  to  the  Greek  Church  have  generally 
railed.  Amongst  the  Koloshes  are  several  tribes  who  have  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  thehr  neighbours.  The  Asnays,  on  the 
Copper  River,  used  to  forge  knives,  hatchets,  &c.,  frt)m  the  copper  which 
was  formerly  found  in  great  quantities  along  this  river,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  alone  are  able  to  woric  the  iron ;  they  barter  frt>m  the 
Russians,  and  sell  their  productions  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Their 
language  shows  a  great  similarity  with  that  of  the  Mexicans.  According 
to  the  s^rtements  of  Sir  George  Simpson,*  the  Indians  near  the  Russian 
settlements  are  being  ruined  by  brandy  and  syphilis.  The  Western 
JSekimoes  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  greater  part  of 
Beriufi^  Strut,  and  Kamchatka  Sea,  with  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and 
die  AJeutian  Islands.  The  Elskimoes  along  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  have  leather  boats  with  which  they  navigate  the  sea.  They  barter 
with  the  Chdtchi  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia,  as  also  with  the  Eastern 
Eskimoes ;  from  the  f(mner  they  obtain  copper  kettles,  knives,  tobacco, 
&e.  (Russian  produce),  which  they  excfaauge  with  the  latter  for  Eng^h 
knives.  They  are  impudent  and  revengeful,  while  the  Eskimo  tribes  farther 
south  and  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  a  more  tractable  race ; 
tliey  seem  to  have  been  intermixed  with  the  American  Indians.  Where 
ihere  are  forests,  their  boats  are  frequently  made  out  of  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  Kuskokvinzes,  on  the  river  Kuskokvin  (c.  7000  souls),  the 
Cbugaches  (c.  500),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kajak  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Ae  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  belong  to  this  eroup.  The  Aieutians  (i.  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Aliaska,  the  Aleutian  Isles,  Ac)  also 
belong  to  the  Eskimoes,  and  they  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them  and  the  Eastern  Asiatics.  The  Aleutiaus  have  been  Christians  since 
the  commencement  of  this  century;  and  in  1831  the  Catechism  was 
printed,  and  subsequently,  also,  a  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  their  language.  A  very  small  number  of  Chukchi  (Hooper  calls 
Aem  Tuski)  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Very 
little  is  known  about  them. 

Having  thus  given  a  physical  sketch  of  the  possessions  of  the  Russians 

•  Sir  G.  Simpson,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World  in  the  Tears 
1841*2. 
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in  America,  we  will  conclude  with  a  few  statistics,  &c,  of  these  territo- 
ries. As  has  heen  mentioned  before,  the  privilege  of  trading  in  these 
territories  has  been  conceded  to  a  company,  formed  in  1799,  whose  supe- 
rior officers  are,  however,  at  the  same  time  officers  of  the  imperial  navy. 
The  sphere  of  adminbtration  of  this  company,  whose  directors  are  at  St 
Petersburg,  includes  also  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  stands  under  an  agent,  while  the  highest  official  in 
America  resides  in  Sitka. 

The  Aleutians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kajak  are  looked  upon  as  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  company,  and  every  man  is  obliged  to  serve  the 
company  in  the  capacity  of  hunter  or  fisher,  and  is  paid  for  the  furs  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  in  any  kind  of  goods  he  may  desire. 
Owing  to  the  often  very  prolonged  period  of  absence  of  these  individuals 
firom  home,  as  also  to  the  periodicid  devastations  of  the  small-pox,  the 
population  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  of  Kajak  is  constantly  decreasing. 
The  natives  near  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  WiUiam's  Sound  are  also  under 
the  dominion  of  the  company,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  a  regular  service, 
and  only  have  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  in  furs.  All  the  other  natives  are  con* 
sidered  independent,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  only  allowed  to 
trade  with  the  servants  of  the  Russian- American  Company.  Accordmg 
to  an  official  report,  the  population  of  the  districts  under  tiie  immediate 
control  of  the  company  amounted,  in  1836,  to  11,033  souls;  viz.,  730 
Russians  (Europeans);  1142  Creoles;  9082  Aleutians  and  Kajakians; 
and  79  Kuriles.  In  1850  the  population  was  only  10,091.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  company,  consisting  of  fortified  villages,  forts  (redoubts), 
and  factories,  mostly  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  are,  apparently,  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  fur-trade,  although  their  favourable  geographical  position 
makes  them  also  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  pc^iti^  point  of  view. 
The  furs  and  skins  are  received  &om  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the  com- 
pany, or  as  taxes  from  the  subjected  tribes,  or  they  are  bartered  for  froni 
the  independent  natives.  They  are  collected  in  the  chief  storehouse  in 
Sitka,  and  exported  on  board  the  company's  vessels  to  Petropavlovsk, 
Okhotsk,  Ayan,*  and  also  directly  to  Europe  ;  sometimes  even,  by 
especial  permission  of  the  Chinese  government,  to  Canton.  The  Average 
number  of  furs,  &c.,  yearly  exported  may  be  esdmated  as  follows :  17,700 
fur-seal;  1300  sea-otters;  1200  sea-otter  tails;  115  pud  whalebones; 
210  pud  morse  teeth;  5700  common  beavers;  890  common  otters; 
620  small  otters  ;  750  black  foxes  ;  1 100  black-bellied  foxes ;  2330  red 
foxes ;  3300  Polar  foxes  ;  150  lynxes  ;  10  wolves ;  180  bears ;  80  guUy- 
guts  (gulo-borealis)  ;  420  sable ;  170  musk  rats ;  and  3500  pairs  of 
small  bags  of  castoreum. 

Besides  ship-building,  there  exists  no  branch  of  industry  in  Russian 
America,  if  we  except  the  work  done  by  a  saw-mill  near  Sitka.  The 
wood  round  Sitka  is  said  to  be  particularly  fit  for  ship-building.  From 
1806  to  1810  there  were  built  in  its  dockyard  the  tender  Avos^  a  brig  of 
160  tons,  a  frigate  of  320  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  120  tons;  in  1819,  a 
coasting  boat;  and,  from  1826  to  1834,  4  tenders  of  55  tons  each,  3 
schooners  from  65  to  100  tons,  and  1  schooner  of  130  tons.  In  1838 
the  company  was  in  possession  of  12  ships  of  1556  tons,  most  of  wludi 
had  been  built  in  Sitka.     As  no  grain  is  produced  in  the  colony,  this,  as 

*  Ajan  has  only  been  founded  hj  the  Rubso- American  Company  since  1845;  H 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  Okhotok,  and  in  1853  it  had  already  150  inhabitants. 
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well  as  the  articles  for  barter  with  the  natives,  must  be  imported.  The 
expenses  of  the  company  in  1862  amounted  to  655,044  rubles,  while 
the  income  amounted  to  803,901  rubles. 

There  are  in  the  settlements  four  Grreoo^Catholic  churches  and  five 
cha{)els,  besides  a  Lutheran  church  in  Sitka,  the  clergy  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  Russian  government,  and  not  by  the  company.  Schools  in  which 
ninety  boys  receive  a  gpratuitous  education  exist  in  Sitka,  on  Kajak, 
Un&Iashka,  and  Acha.  On  Kajak  and  Unalashka  there  are  besides 
orphan  asylums  for  girls.  Hospitals,  which  are  kept  at  the  expense  of 
the  company,  are  to  be  found  in  all  districts  where  factories  have  been 
established. 

The  Rnsso- American  settlements  have  been  divided  into  six  districts, 
as  follows : 

I.  The  district  of  SiUia  includes  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  North- 
West  America  from  Cape  Elias  southward  as  far  as  54  deg.  40  min.  The 
capital  of  the  district,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  Russian  America,  is 
Slika  (Novo  Arkhanguelsk,  57  deg.  2  min.  57  sec.  north  lat.,  and  135 
deg.  29  min.  8  sec.  east  long.),  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Baranov, 
on  the  Norfolk  or  Sitka  Sound.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  company, 
where  all  the  produce  of  the  chase  is  collected,  and  from  whence  the 
other  settlements  are  provided  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  goods  for  barter.  Sitka  is  the  seat  of  the  governor.  In  1850  it 
had  a  population  of  959  persons.  In  1833  it  had  but  847  inhabitants 
(591  males,  256  females),  amongst  whom  406  Europeans,  307  Creoles,  and 
134  Aleutians  and  Koloshes.  In  1833  there  stood  in  the  service  of  the 
company  464  persons,  as  follows  :*  The  governor  and  the  vice-governor, 
two  staff-officers  of  the  imperial  navy ;  secretary  of  the  governor,  a  Russian 
civil  official;  9  commanders  of  vessels,  superior  officers  of  the  imperial 
navy;  10  sub-commanders  of  vessels,  mostly  Creoles  ;  2  surgeons  of  the 
imperial  navy;  3  surgeon's  assistants,  Creoles ;  17  persons  engaged  as 
clerks  in  the  warehouses,  Russians  and  Creoles;  1  schoolmaster ;  a  priest 
and  his  assistant;  2  ship-building  masters,  Creoles ;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument maker,  a  creole;  a  watchmaker,  a  Creole;  S6  mechanics,  as 
joiners,  turners,  locksmiiiis,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.,  Russians  and 
Creoles ;  4  commanders  of  artillery,  officers  of  the  imperial  navy ;  150 
sailors,  Russians,  Creoles,  and  Aleutians;  170  carpenters,  &c.,  mostly 
Russians ;  and  32  apprentices  and  ship's  boys,  Creoles  and  Aleutians. 
The  fortress,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is 
situated  on  a  rock,  at  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
completely  commands  all  the  anchorages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is,  like  most  other  edifices,  built  solid  with  wooden  logs,  some  mea- 
suring eighty  feet  in  length,  and  squaring  one  foot;  the  roof  is  pitched, 
and  covered  with  sheet  iron.  The  fortifications  comprise  five  sides,  and 
are  defended  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  varying  from  12  to  24-pounder3  ; 
the  bulwarks  are  of  wood,  and  fitted  similarly  to  the  ports  on  the 
main- deck  of  a  frigate.  The  inner  line  is  protected  by  a  heavy  line 
of  picketed  logs,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
small  block-house  redoubts,  furnished  with  guns.  Amongst  the  public 
buildings,  the  arsenal,  the  hospital^  the  Greek  church,  a  Lutheran  chapel, 
schools,  and  the  storehouses  of  the  company,  deserve  attention.  The 
arsenal  is  well  stored.  Connected  with  the  hospital  are  the  chief  me- 
•  V.  Wrangell,  Stat  und  Ethnogr.  Nachrichten,  Ac.    Petersburg^  1839. 
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dicinal  stores  for  the  Ruaso-American  settlements.  Of  how  maoh  im- 
portance the  Russian  government  thinks  Sitka,  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  Sitka  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  b  aansted  by  fifteen 
priests,  ke.  Attempts  to  convert  a  greater  number  of  natives  to  the 
Greek  Church  have,  however,  as  yet  only  been  attended  by  indifflBreot 
sueeess.  Besides  the  Greek  church,  there  is  a  Lutheran  diapd  in  Sitka 
for  the  use  of  the  Finnish  sailors,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  swviee  of  the 
eompany.  Resanov  has  provided  the  colony  with  a  library,  now  con- 
taining above  2000  volumes,  besides  Russian  periodicals  and  newspapers ; 
in  connexion  with  it  an  excellent  collection  of  maps,  charts,  and  atlases 
is  existing.  The  observatory  is  well  provided  with  mathematical  and 
astronomical  instruments.  Opponte  to  the  fort  is  the  anchorage  far  the 
vessels  of  the  company,  which  are  built  with  much  care  and  ridll,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  men-of-war.  They  are  excellently  equipped, 
mostly  commanded  by  officers  of  the  imperial  navy,  wdl  armed,  and 
cany  guns.  Not  &r  from  Sitka  is  the  redoubt  Ozerskoi,  situated  near  a 
small  lake,  whence  its  name.  A  saw-mill  is  in  its  neighbouhood,  as  also 
a  sulphur-spring  with  a  bathing  establishment.  Tms  spring  is  a  good 
remedy  against  many  diseases  produced  by  the  humid  climate  of  Sitka. 

2.  The  district  of  Kajak  includes  the  island  of  this  name,  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound,  and  goes  in  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Shumagin  Islands,  and  in  the  west  as  far  as  Cape  Elias. 
Towards  the  north  it  extends  in  the  direction  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Kus- 
kokvin  river.  St  Paul,  on  the  island  of  Kajak,  is  the  chief  frustory  of 
this  district. 

3.  The  northern  district  includes  the  territories  near  Norton  Sound 
and  the  Kvichpak  River.  The  chief  factory  of  this  district  is  St.  Michael, 
founded  in  1883  by  Admiral  WrangelL 

4.  The  district  of  Unalashka  comprises  the  Western  Aleutians,  witii 
part  of  Aliaska.  The  chief  &ctory  is  in  Bluluk  Bay,  on  tiie  island  of 
Unalashka. 

5.  The  district  of  Acha  includes  the  Eastern  Aloitians;  the  chief 
factory  is  on  Acha. 

6.  Lastly,  the  district  of  the  Kuriksy  which  does  not  belong  to  America, 
but  stands  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Russo-Ammcan  Company.  Only 
the  eighteen  northern  Kuriles  belong  to  Russia,  and  they  have  a  papvili' 
tion  of  about  7000  persons,  consisting  of  Kamohadales,  Ainos,  and  a  few 
Russians. 

.  That  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  situated  between  Russia 
on  the  north  and  the  United  States  to  the  south,  bdongs,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  Great  Britain.  The  importance  of  tUs  coast-line  for 
the  erection  of  a  naval  station  has  as  yet  not  been  sufficientiy  recogmsed. 
Captain  M.  H.  Synge,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geographical  Society,  has 
considered  the  practicability  of  connecting  such  an  establishment,  being 
en  route  to  Chma,  with  Quebec  and  resp.  London,  and  it  appears  that  a 
connexion  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  America  by  a  canal  or  rail- 
way would  cause  no  great  difficulties.  We  hope  to  see  ere  long  a  naval 
station  established  on  Vancouver  Island,  where  abundance  of  coal  is 
found,  which  not  only  would  counterbalance  the  Russian  influence  frx>m 
the  north,  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  the  south,  but  which  also 
would  ofier  most  beneficial  advantages  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
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BY  DUDLBT  COSTBLLO. 


The  poet  tells  us,  in  strains  familiar  to  all,  that  the  njmph  Clytia, 
the  Daughter  o^  the  Sea  and  Beloved  of  the  Sun,  whom  mortals  recog- 
nise as  the  flower  Helianthus,  still 

—  tarns  on  her  God  wh^  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  tom'd  when  he  rose,— 

a  beautiful  image  of  hopeless  constancy,  to  be  found  only,  as  some 
suppose,  in  Gredk  Fable. 

The .  si^position  is  incorrect :  a  modem  Cly tia  exists,  no  less  the 
daughter  of  Ocean,  and  equally  the  beloved  of  Phoebus, — ^beloved,  too, 
of  so  many  beside,  that,  were  it  in  his  nature,  ^^  the  lord  of  the  unerring 
bow"  might  well  be  jealous  of  the  indiscriminate  attention  which  she  re- 
ceives. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  England  to  call  this  nymph  her  own.  The  sea 
is  her  sire,  the  metropolis  her  mother,  her  lover  was  that  well-be-wigged 
Hyperion,  Greorge  the  Fourth,  and  the  fair  creature's  name  is  Brighton. 

Ask  any  of  the  Oceanides,  her  children, — a  countless  host,  who  swarm 
upon  her  bosom  ^'  from  mom  till  dewy  eve," — if  the  sun  ever  ceases  to 
pour  his  rays  upon  that  long  line  of  glazed  bricks  and  stucco,  from  the 
moment  when  he  appears  ''  with  shining,  morning  ^ce,*^  to  that  in 
which  he  withdraws  with  a  countenance  shockingly  crimsoned  by  the 
day's  exertions  ?  They  will  tell  you,  one  and  aU,  that  if  you  take  up 
your  abode  in  Brighton  Proper, — that  is,  anywhere  facing  the  south 
between  Kemp  Town  and  Cliftonville  (anciently  Hove),— you  need 
seldom  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  dial.  Exceptions 
of  course  there  may  be,  incidental  to  our  insular  climate,  but  clouds  at 
Brighton  are  only  like  lovers'  quarrels, — an  angry  firown  such  as  Ajpollo's 
front  might  have  worn  when  his  mistress  ha^mened — accidentally — to 
look  at  somebody  els^ — the  scud  that  rapidly  drifU  across  the  face  of 
heaven,  leaving  us  to  doubt  if  it  had  ever  been  depressed  by  gloom. 

So  much  for  the  parallel  between  the  mythological  Mademoiselle  and 
her  fashionable  British  type.  If  it  does  not  altogether  hold  good  in  the 
matter  of  '*  hopeless  constancy,"  it  is  that  those  words,  taken  in  combi- 
nation, have  now-a-days  no  particular  meaning,  for  most  of  us  have  too 
much  self-love  to  be  hopeless,  and  very  few  heart  enough  to  be  constant. 

Whether  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  whom  it  is  *^  my  hint  to  speak" 
belonged  to  the  category  of  the  trusting  and  the  faithuil,  will  probably 
appear  in  the  few  paees  which  I  devote  to  their  recent  history. 

Early  in  the  month  of  November  that  has  just  stolen  away,  there  still 
dwelt  in  Sunshine-crescent — a  part  of  Brighton  which  no  one  who  lives 
there  can  have  any  difficulty  in  identifying, — the  fsmiily  of  the  Martin- 
gales,— rich  people  £rom  London,  whose  house  of  business  was  in  Milk« 
street,  and  private  residence  at  Brixton.    I  say  they  '^  still"  dwelt  there, 
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because  to  remain  more  than  a  month  in  the  same  locality,  is,  in  these 
days  of  universal  locomotion,  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  u  not  admired. 
It  IS  true  they  had  passed  the  summer  season  on  the  Continent,  flitting  from 
place  to  place  with  marvellous  celerity,  but  having  thoroughly  tired 
themselves  out  in  Paris  during  the  Queen's  visit  there,  Mr.  Martingale 
pere  decided  upon  recruiting  &e  family  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  by 
an  indefinite  sojourn  at  the  sea-side.  This,  of  course,  meant  Brighton, 
and  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Sons — (whom  some  irreverently  call  ^'  Parsons 
and  Clerks") — having  secured  a  house  in  Sunshiue-crescent,  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  September  last,  the  Martingales  shipped  themselves 
on  board  the  steamer  at  Dieppe,  made  the  voyage  across,  subject  to  the 
usual  marine  annoyances  (including  the  steward's  fee),  were  renovated  in 
very  proper  form  at  the  very  excellent  pier-hotel  at  Newhaven,  and  in 
due  time  arrived,  by  train  and  fly,  at  their  journey's  end. 

Exclusive  of  their  suite, — a  courier-valet,  and  (while  at  sea)  a  helpless 
lady's-maid, — ^the  Martingale  party  consisted  of  four  persons :  the  Ju- 
piter Tonans,  who  gave  bis  name  to  the  rest,  his  Juno-like  wife,  his 
Mercurial  son,  and  Cynthia,  his  charming  daughter,  a  very  Dian  for 
sea-side  accomplishments.  Brighton  was  a  place,  Mr.  Jupiter  sud, 
which  agreed  with  him, — that  is  to  say,  he  always  dined  well  there ; 
Mrs.  Juno  had  her  reasons  for  liking  it, — the  shops  were  good  (especially 
Madame  Mercier's),  and  you  mi^t  dress  as  much  as  you  pleased; 
young  Mr.  Mercury  (called  at  the  font  Adolphus)  was  fond  of  the  ale 
called  *<  Brighton  Tipper,"  had  a  passion  for  billiards,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, a  guinea-for-life  subscriber  at  Kentfield's ;  and  Miss  Cynthia 

Martingale But  she  is  hx  too  important  a  personage  in  my  story  to 

wind  up  a  sentence  with,  so  I  will  give  her  a  paragraph  to  herself. 

First,  as  to  personal  appearance :  under  twenty,  round,  fair,  flaxen, 
blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  ruddy-lipped,  smiling,  dimpling, — the  model, 
indeed,  of  that  healthful  style  of  young  lady  whom  indolent  men,  aroused 
to  sudden  energy,  emphatically  call  '*  a  doosid  pretty  gal."  Then,  as  to 
character  and  disposition:  good-tempered,  lively,  impulsive,  impresdon- 
able,  rather  romantic,  and  somewhat  credulous.  What  she  liked  best 
was  riding  and  dancing,  less  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  than  for 
a  reason  which  need  not  be  too  precisely  stated.  Considering  how  mudi 
opportunity  Brighton  affords  for  indulging  in  the  above-named  volatile 
amusements,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Cynthia  Marting^e  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  visit  to  the  snores  of  Sussex. 

In  most  of  the  places  to  which  people  resort,  acquaintance  with  them 
is  made  by  degrees, — you  require  a  day  or  two  to  look  round  before  you 
feel  quite  at  home ;  but  Brighton  at  once  introduces  itself.  The  journey 
from  town  by  the  express  train  is  only  just  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
get  through  the  Times^  without  the  advertisements ;  you  rattle  down  the 
hill  in  ten  minutes  to  your  lodging  on  the  Marine  Parade  or  the  King's- 
road  ;  you  order  dinner  with  the  certainty  of  getting  anything  you  choose 
to  ask  for ;  and  before  you  are  well  aware  that  France  is  almost  as  near 
to  you  as  London,  And  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasantest  crowd  in 
Europe,  and  not  at  all  surprised  at  having  suddenly  added  one  more  to 
the  number.  The  clever  fellow  you  talked  to  this  morning  at  the  dub 
in  Pall  Mall, — the  handsome  woman  who  sang  so  divinely  last  night  in 
Eaton-place, — the  dear  friend  who  wrote  to  you  three  days  ago  from 
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Vienna, — ^the  other  friend — not  so  dear — who  went  only  six  weeks  since 
to  the  United  States,  and  whom  you  hoped  yon  had  got  rid  of  for  ever, 
— the  Paris  man  whom  you  recollect  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
—-the  London  man  who  encounters  you  at  every  comer, — the  Dublin 
man  who  was  once,  unluckily,  introduced  to  you  and  always  will  shake 
hands  when  you  meet, — all  sorts  of  ^Eices  that  are  fiuniliar, — ^hardly  any 
that  appear  unknown,— -of  such  materials  is  the  multitude  made  who 
from  two  P.Bi.  till  sunset  do  their  best  to  establish  in  your  mind  a  firm 
belief  in  human  ubiquity.  Even  the  very  tradesmen's  vans  that  whirl 
past  have  the  same  names  inscribed  upon  them  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  read  in  Regent-street  and  Piccadilly,  fully  satisfying  you  that  if 
Brighton  be  not  absolutely  London,  it  is  at  all  events  not  ouite  ''  out  of 
town."  Has  the  place,  then,  nothine  peculiar  to  itself  r  Certainly. 
The  sun,  the  sea,  me  shingle,  the  shrimpers,  the  guUs,  the  goat-carts, 
the  grown-up  perambulators,  the  blue-gowned  bathmg-women,  the  wea* 
ther-beaten  fishermen,  the  nautical  characters  who  invite  to  '<  a  nice 
row**  or  ^'  a  pleasant  sail,"  the  peripatetic  astronomers  who  offer  to  show 
the  moon  at  mid-day,  the  itinerant  artists  who  pester  with  pincushions, 
buffaloes'  horns,  and  fancy  baskets,  and  then  the  riding-masters  with 
their  squadrons  of  Amazons,  numerous  enough  to  furnish  forth  another 
Light  Brigade, — all  these  savour  sufficiently  of  the  locality,  and  are  not 
to  be  found  in  such  force,  particularly  the  equestrian  bevies,  in  any  other 
part  of  England. 

The  Mf^ngales  were  as  speedily  acclimatised  in  Brighton  as  any  of 
the  constantly -shifting  but  never-diminishing  twenty  thousand  visitors, 
and  the  ghostly  ordeal  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  once  over  (it 
took  place,  of  course,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival),  they  were  free  to 
follow  their  own  avocations.  Mr.  Martingale,  senior,  immediately  began 
his  walks  in  search  of  an  i^petite,  though  it  generally  came  to  him 
unsought ;  his  portly  helpmate,  for  whom  the  widenedpavement  in  the 
King's-road  was  **  a  real  blessing,"  hurried  off  to  the  West  Cliff  to  look 
at  the  fashions ;  Miss  Cynthia  put  herself  en  rapport  with  Mr.  Roberts 
about  **  a  love  of  a  horse"  upon  which  some  young  lady  had  cantered  by 
during  break&st ;  and  Mr.  Adolphus  Martingale  took  a  turn  as  far  as 
Manchester-street  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  *'  Jonathan's."  These 
arrangements  were  but  a  simple  initiation,  the  mere  beginning  of 
the  life  they  were  about  to  lead  in  Brighton,  but  they  served,  like  straws, 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  was  likely  to  blow  afterwards. 

IL 

A  MONTH  or  SIX  weeks  went  by. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  every  one  of  the  party  had  made  some  agree- 
able acquaintances.  The  head  of  the  family  picked  up  his  on  the  Espla- 
nade, on  the  Chain-pier,  at  Folthorpe's ;  Mrs.  Martingale  gained  hers  at 
the  German  Spa ;  Mr.  Adolphus  found  kindred  spirits  at  Mutton's,  in  the 
tennis-court  and  at  the  billiard-table ;  while  the  fair  Cynthia,  who  gal- 
loped up  and  down  the  cliff  from  morning  till  night,  rejoiced  in  '*  troops 
of  frienos,"  le  beau  iexe  predominating,  though  not  entirely  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other.  Besides  these  waifis  and  strays,  there  were  the  London 
people,  whom  they  all  knew— -some  of  them  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow, 
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back  again  the  next  day,  and  so  fbrA ;  some  who  had  taken,  like  tiieiD- 
selyes,  what  Mrs.  Martingale,  who  oooasionally  dropped  an  aspirate,  cidled 
"  a  nouse  for  the  season." 

It  was  worth  winle  to  hear  Mr.  Jufnter  Mortinple, — a  large  man, 
with  larfi;e  waistooatpodcets,  into  wfaieh  he  alwajs  t£rasi  hia  large  hands 
while  ti&ing, — it  was  worth  while,  I  sav, — if  ;^ou  had  nodiing  elae  on 
earth  to  do, — to  hear  him  dilate  on  *^  the  parties'*  whom  he  nodded  at, 
shock  hands  wii^,  or  eyed  with  a  stioag  sense  of  saiis&ction  as  he  pal- 
Terised  die  pebbles  on  the  Esplanade,  with  his  oomfiertriile  wifis  on  Ida 
arm,  and  a  City  friend,  down  from  Saturday  till  MondiQr,  at  his  disengaged 
elbow.  He  had  a  load  voiee,  and  gave  everybody  within  twenty  yards 
the  fall  benefit  of  it,  which  aooonnts  for  my  being  so  mach  in  his  confi- 
dence. 

**  See  him  on  the  cob,  there,  Vokins  ? — huddedoo,  Sir  Chariea  ! — 
that's  Sir  Charles  Chesapeake;— did  great  things  in  the  war  with  the 
'Mericans — ^heart  of  a  lion,  sir,  first-rate  fellow ;  clever  eob  thai,  VoIobm, 
worth  his  weight  in  gold ; — ^not  qoite  equal  to  mine,  tho';— would  have 
boagfat  him  else  ;  figure  a  long  one — nothing  under  a  thousand ;  ongbt 
to  l^  a  eood  one,  for  he's  never  in  the  stable.  Here  cornea  &  SolomoB 
Goldfinch ; — ^morning,  Sir  Sol — ^needn't  tell  yon  who  he  is,  Yokina ; — 
always  baying,  always  buikling,  always  making  money;  if  he  lives  long 
enoi^h  tliat  new  street  of  his  will  reach  all  t£e  way  to  Londcm.  Poor 
Sir  Sol !  rather  shaky  of  late — ^worth  five  million,  tho' — ^that's  everything. 
There's  another  little  man — same  persaasion — ^no  end  to  'em  here — this 
is  their  Pisgah ;  he's  prettr  nig^  as  rich,  they  say— can't  reoolleet  hb 
name,— oh,  Shadrw^  I  think — yes ;  an  odd  fellow,  Sfaadraeh,  can't  bear 
to  pajt  with  his  money,  none  of  'em  can.  We've  a  whist  dob  bere» 
Vokins ;  Shadrach  dropped  in  one  night,  joined  in  a  rubber,  lost  fifty 
pound,  wouldn't  pay.  '  Come,'  says  Colonel  Hardback — (there  he  is, 
naddedoo,  colond !)— '  come,  sir,  you  most  settle.'  '  No,'  says  Shadndi, 
*  that  is  vot  I  von't  do  1'  *  Not  s^le,  sir,  why  you  know  we  had  fifty 
on  the  rubber  V  <  Yes,  I  know  that!'  '  And  if  I  had  leat  the  money 
you'd  have  expected  me  to  pay^oti^  *0h,  yes,  that's  vot  I  vookL' 
<  Well,  then,  fork  out  now.'  '  No,'  saiys  Shadrach,  looking  hard  at  the 
colonel,  '  that's  vot  I  von't  do  I'  And  dammee,  sir,  Hardback  coaldn't 
get  it  out  of  him ;  he  owes  the  money  to  this  hour  I  Ha !  Ficcalhlly  I 
when  did  you  come  down !  Going  to  stay  ?  Hi^y  to  see  yoo,  24, 
Sunshine-crescent,  knife  and  fork  at  six  sharp.  Pr^fy  woman  that, 
on  the  bay  horse  ;  don't  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?  Too  thin !  well,  ^e 
seems  thick  enough  with  the  gentleman  that's  riding  with  her,  ^ 
Vokins? — ha !  ha!  ha !  Widow,  I  fancy,  lots  of  stuff— that's  the  bait  for 
a  baronet.  There  goes  Lord  Millboard,  always  going  about  in  an  open 
fly,  sets  bolt  upright,  never  looks  at  anybody,  gets  up  at  two  o'doek,  tdces 
twelve  turns  every  day  from  Brill's  to  Brunswick-place,  then  goes  hamm 
to  breakfast,  lives  at  the  Bedford,  never  known  to  speak  to  iSe  waitan, 
great  man,  sir,  Lord  Millboard !  Huddedoo,  adminJ !  Splendid  officer. 
Admiral  Stemqpost !  Ought  to  have  had  the  Baltic  fleet  uns  year.  No 
man  knows  more  of  the  sea  than  he  does.  Lives  here  all  the  year  roond. 
Sas  done  ever  since  the  peace.  Think  he  looks  older,  my  dear  ?  Tdl 
you  why :  hasn't  put  in  ms  teeth  yet ;  never  does  tifi  he  dmes.  Wm  on 
the  bench,  with  the  beard,  and  his  arm  in  a  ding  ?    No,  I  don't  know 
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kirn  ;  sets  there  every  day ;  must  try  and  find  out ;  suppose  he's  from 
theCrymtar 

Suppose  so!  Yes,  every  one  who  sees  him  supposes  that;  Brighton 
being  in  hot  what  Cheltenham  waa  afiker  Waterloo,  and  Bath  after 
Bunker^s  Hill,  the  oat-of^oors  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  whom 
the  war  hat  scathed  but  spared* 

Let  HM  be  a  little  more  particular  than  Mr.  Martingale  in  describing 
this  interesting  stranger  i^om  nobody  seems  to  know. 

His  age  appears  about  thirty ;  he  is  tall  and  elegandy  made ;  strong, 
no  doubt,  if  he  were  in  perfect  h^th,  and  active  too.  He  is  pale ;  in  all 
probability,  from  loss  of  blood  or  the  dose  confinement  of  a  sick-tent. 
He  has  a  dreamy  eye,  as  if  his  mental  commimings  were  with  the  things 
of  the  past,  shunning  all  cognisance  of  the  present ;  and  yet  it  can  awake 
to  consciousness  sometimes,  flashing  with  intellectual  light.  And  then, 
what  a  superb  moustache ! 

This  description,  however,  is  not  mine,  but  is  transcribed  literally  from 
a  note,  beginning  *^My  dear  Elvira,"  and  s^ned  with  the  mitials 
^  C.  M.,"  which  came  flying  into  my  fkce  one  day  as  I  turned  the  oomer 
of  Preston-street,  just  at  the  moment  that  a  party  of  young  ladies 
were  riding  past.  There  was  no  envelope,  so  I  could  not  forward  it  to 
die  right  adoress,  and  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  ihe  writer.  VHien 
I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Cynthia  llkurtingale,  I  did 
better  than  return  the  note :  I  kept  the  secret* 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  what  wonderful  photografifas  are  taken  by 
female  eyes,  even  wiien  their  owners  are  riding  at  fM  gallop.  A  short- 
nghted  person  can't  understand  the  process.  To  me — bom  a  myope 
—the  whole  thing  is  inexplieable,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  I  can 
acarcely  say  what  might  happen  if  I  knew  thaty  whenever  I  leant  over 
the  railing  which  separates  the  King's-road  from  the  E^lanade,  merdy 
looking  at  the  long-booted  riding-masters  and  their  lone-skirted  pupils, 
and  having  no  ultericv  purpose  in  view,  I  was  standing  for  my  portrait 
In  that  case^  I  might  have  oeen  tempted  to  do  what  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  was  done  by  the  mteresting  stranger,  the  third  time  Miss 
C}iithia  Martingale  rode  by.  I  might  have  made  as  if  I  sighed,  have 
returned  the  photographic  glance,  have  modestly  cast  down  my  eyes,  have 
clung — as  it  were— convulsively  to  the  rail  for  support,  overcome — as  it 
were^— with  wounds  and  emotion,  have  tottered  to  a  seat  within  sight  of 
an  averted  glance,  and  have  feebly — as  it  were-— letamed  to  the  original 
spot  by  the  time  the  lady  came  back  again. 

Whlen  and  where  they  fomid  the  opportumty  of  speaking  together  is 
more  than  I  am  able  to  say ;  but  some  occasion  must  have  offered,  some 
hint  must  have  been  given,  or  why  should  Mrs.  Martingale  have  heen  so 
spedally  selected  at  the  Grerman  Spa  every  morning  as  the  object  of  the 
woonded  ofiicer's  most  respectful  attention,  when,  with  the  freemasonry 
which  connects  invalids,  he  advised  her  to  try  the  same  water  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  take,  *^  to  strengthen  the  system  and  restore  it  to  its 
proper  tone  ?**  Why,  also,  should  Adolphus  Martingale  have  talked  so 
moeh  about  the  Redan  and  the  Malakhoff— (so  much  more  than  other 
people,  I  mean,  which  b  saying  a  great  deal) — if  he  hadn't  had  <*  the 
nets"  of  the  assault,  '*  quite  different  from  what  was  generally  supposed," 
— -Aom  one  of  the  actors  on  the  memomble  occBeiou,'^**  sl  oeviKsh 
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hftodfome  fellow  with  hit  arm  in  a  sling,''  who  dropped  in  of  an  after* 
noon  at  Kentfield's  "just  to  look  at  the  play,"  and  seemed  to  have  taken 
quite  a  fiincy  to  him? 

It  is  not  altogether  unfisdr  to  suppose  that  this  twofold  selection  waa 
scarcely  fortuitous ;  that  it  was  not  by  chance  only  Colonel  laptrap  ad- 
dr^sea  himself  to  two  members  of  the  same  fiunily — to  the  mother  and 
brother — the  sister  not  being  unknown.  If  it  were,  however,  acddental, 
the  hit  was  a  lucky  one,  for  oeing  the  theme  of  conversation  with  each, 
Mr.  Mardngale,  senior,  who  had  a  mania  for  making  acquaintances,  very- 
soon  proposed  that  Adolphus  should  make  up  to  the  gallant  sufferer,  and 
try  and  get  him  to  come  to  dinner. 

*^  Try,    indeed !     The  task  was  not  so  exceedingly  difl&cult 

III. 

You  may  talk  of  Carlsbad,  Rissingen,  Homburg,  Ems,  or  Langen- 
schwalbach,  but  I  question  whether  any  or  all  of  these  would  have  proved 
so  efficacious  in  healing  gun-shot  wounds  as  the  factitious  waters  of  the 
German  Spa  at  Brighton. 

<'  Our  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Touroiquet,  said  it  was  veiy  fortunate 
he  was  able  to  extract  the  ball  that  lodged  in  my  chest,  and  a  miracle 
almost  that  the  shell  which  fractured  my  fore-arm  did  not  splinter  the 
ulna  ;  but,**  continued  Colonel  Liptrap,  addressm^  himself  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tingale, senior,  while  Cynthia  shuddered  to  hear  him,  '^he  told  me,  when 
he  sifi^ed  my  tick ,  I  mean  my  medical  certificate,  that  having  re- 
duced the  ioflammation  and  subdued  the  fever — I  was  deHrious  for  three 
days,  fearfully  so  I  believe,  fancying  that  I  still  led  the  storming  party*- 
*aU  we  want  now' — ^these  were  his  own  words — *all  we  want  now  is 
change  of  scene,  rest  for  the  mind  and  body,  native  air,  and,  by  d^^rees, 
as  our  strength  returns,  a  little  society,  and  we  shall  soon  be  set  up  again.' 
So  they  gave  me  leave  of  absence,  against  my  will,  for  I  coulon't  bear 
the  idea  of  leaving  before  Sebastopol  was  taken ;  but  it  waa  of  no  use  my 
remaining  in  that  state,  unable  to  draw  my  sword,  and  I  consented  to 
come  home.  After  I  had  reported  myself  at  the  Horse  Guards  I  went 
before  the  Board,  and  they  ordered  me  down  here." 

^*  And  so,  colonel,  you  led  the  storming  party  I  I  think  you'll  like  this 
port,  we  call  it  '  the  doctor,' — ^the  best  thing  in  the  worfd  for  getting 
up  the  stamina ;  I  have  it  direct  from  Oporto ;  a  butt  of  this  makes 
three  of  the  usual  kind ;— only  try  it  And  so,"  repeated  Mr.  Jklartin- 
gale,  '*  you  led  the  storming  party !  I  should  like  to  hear  what  an  eye- 
witness says  of  that  affsdr  of  the  Reddun.  I  suppose  you  were  at  the 
first  attack  ?" 

^'  Exactly,  sir,"  returned  the  colonel,  helping  himself;  '^  on  the  18tfa 
of  June,  that  was  the  day.  Hm  I  hm  !  Indeed  this  wine  is  excell^it ; 
a  little  too  strong,  I'm  afraid,  for  an  invalid ;  however,  I  suppose  a  smgle 
glass  won't  hurt  me." 

<<  Hurt  you,  colonel!  You  needn't  be  afraid  to  take  a  botUe.  Youll 
find  it  very  different  from  the  stuff  you  got  in  the  Crymea !  But,  about 
the  Reddun  ?" 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  ^'  if  you  really  are  desirous  to  bear 
about  that  affiiir,  I'll  give  you  the  best  account  my  memory  will  permit ; 
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though  after  a  certain  point,  when  I  was  shot  down,  I  have  no  remem- 
brance of  anything  that  happened.'' 

**  Up  to  that  time,  then,"  said  Mr.  Martingale.  And  the  family  party 
round  the  table  where  this  conversation  took  place  prepared  themselves 
as  attentive  listeners. 

The  colonel  took  another  sip  at  *'  the  doctor,"  and  began : 

^'  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  about  six  o'clock,  I  was  sitting 
in  my  tent  in  the  trenches,  reading  *  Caesar's  Commentaries,'  and  men- 
tally comparing  the  modem  art  of  warfare  with  the  practice  of  the 
Romans,  when  a  mounted  orderly  rode  up,  and  informed  me  that  I  was 
summoned  to  a  council  of  war,  which  was  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour, 
in  the — in  the— Quarries ;  we  had  taken  them  before,  you  know.  I  saw 
at  once  there  was  somethiug  in  the  wind,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been  sent 
for.  ^  Bridoon,'  said  I,  to  my  covering  sergeant,  '  load  all  my  revolvers, 
and  sharpen  both  my  sabres, — there  will  be  work  for  us  before  long.' 
The  brave  fellow's  eyes  glistened  with  delight  at  the  intelligence. 
■*  Colonel,'  he  exclaimed,  '  your  honour  and  myself  will  be  the  two  first 
in  Sebastopol.'  Hastily  throwing  my  war-cloak  over  my  shoulders,  and 
armine  myself  with  a  favourite  weapon,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
Quames.  When  I  arrived  there  the  principal  members  of  the  council 
were  already  assembled,  Raglan,  Brown,  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  Evans, 
Cardigan ^ 

«£yans  and  Cardigan!"  interrupted  Adolphus  Martingale — "I 
thought  they  had  come  home  before  then  ?" 

'^  How  very  stupid  of  me !"  said  the  colonel ;  'Wou  are  quite  right ;  so 
ihey  had%  I  was  thinking  of  what  took  place  the  night  before  Inker- 
man.  No,  no,  Evans  and  Cardigan  were  not  there ;  it  must  have  been 
Jones  and — and — Scarlett, — yes,  now  I  remember,  they  were  the  men. 
However,  that  part  of  the  matter  is  not  of  much  consequence.  ^  Colonel,' 
said  Lord  Raglan  to  me  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  tent,  '  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  assault  tiie  Redan  to-morrow  at  daylight.  Your  regiment  will 
furnish  the  storming  party  I'  'And  I  hope,  my  lord,'  I  replied,  '  I  may 
be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of  leachng  it  ?'  '  Your  answer,'  said 
his  lordship,  '  is  only  what  I  expected.  See  that  your  scaling-ladders, 
gabions,  fascines,  and  sand-bags  are  in  readiness,  tell  off  two  hundred 
men,  and  Grod  defend  the  right !'  I  bowed  and  withdrew.  I  need  not 
say,  sir,  that  that  was  an  anxious  night.  I  was  occupied  until  a  late  hour 
in  giving  directions  to  my  men.  At  length  all  was  prepared,  and  I  was 
left  alone.  The  moon  rose  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  the  stars  spangled  the  azure  vault  above.  I  listened  to  the 
hum  of  the  camp  till  it  gradually  subsided  into  drowsy  silence,  and  all 
was  still.  I  thought  of  my  native  land,  which,  perchance,  I  might  never 
revisit  '  But  wlmt  matters,'  I  exclaimed,  *  the  life  of  one  so  solitary  as 
myself,  with  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  the  domestic  hearth^  a  being  without  a 
fiUure.  If  I  give  my  blood  for  my  country  I  may  yet  live  in  her  annals, 
unmoumed,  perhaps,  but  not  unremembered.'  Such,"  said  the  colonel, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Martingale  and  the  admiring  Cynthia,  '^  such  were  the 
thoughts  wUch  chased  each  other  through  my  brain.  Midnight  pealed 
from  the  lofty  belfries  of  Sebastopol, — ^the  cry  of  the  Muezzin  arose  from 
the  Turkish  lines  calling  the  Faithful  to  prayer, — I — I, — ^let  me  see, — 
Teally  the  recollection  of  that  moment^— ^^ 
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.  <^  Oh  dear  l**  8aid  Mrs.  Martuigale,  almost  ready  to  cry,  though  aha 
could  not  have  told  the  reason  why.  Cynthia,  too,  flighed  deepfy. 
'<  What  an  exqubite  description  T  she  nmnnured.  The  ooloQel,  wboae 
memory  was  fortified  hy  the  paose, — during  whieh  he  pomnad  oot  iinnriwr 
glass  of  '*  the  doctor," — ^resumed  the  narrative  : 

'^  A  soldier's  tent  on  the  hattie*field  is  bnt  pooriv  (umished.  My  eooch 
was  a  simple  hearsldn,  a  tro{^y  won  in  fight  on  the  plains  of  Balakhira  : 
I  threw  myself  upon  it  and  slept.  It  was  hut  for  half  an  hour, — jet  I 
awoke  refireshed.  '  Muster  the  regiment,'  I  said  to  the  adjutant^  who 
eame  at  that  moment  for  orders.  I  will  not  weaiy  yon  with  all  the 
details  of  military  preparation.  Sharp  was  the  word,  air,  and  quick  was 
the  motion.  I  roue  up  to  the  firont  of  my  men.  *  Two  hundred  atomera,* 
I  ezokimed.  The  whole  of  the  front  rank  stepped  forward.  '  Fall  hack 
every  second  file.'  Not  a  man  moved.  I  knew  that  with  soefa  troops  I 
could  have  done  anything  and  gone  anywhere.  *  Men,'  said  I,  ^tbe  padi 
of  duty  leads  to  the  g^oal of  honour!  loniy  require  two  hundred.  Obey  f 
The  alternate  files  reluetantly  fell  hack.  The  dawn  was  now  biealdng  : 
the  air  was  chill,  hut  every  bosom  glowed  with  fire.  A  rodcei  flew  up 
from  the  Mamelon  ;  it  was  answered  by  one  from  the  Qnanies.  The 
file  of  our  batteries  op^ied.  I  drew  my  sword.  '  Forward !'  I  dhcwtad, 
at  the  same  time  giving  spurs  to  my  fi;aUant  grey.  The  noUe  creatne 
snorted  wildly,  the  eai^  shook  beneath  his  feet,  he  bore  me  on  like  an 
avalanche !-.—-" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  charged  the  Reddun  on  honeback  ?"  said 
Mr.  Martingale. 

'  "  HorselMck,  sir, — ^ah,  ah, — where  was  I  ? — yes,  sir,  on  hors^iadL;  if 
I  had  not  done  so  I  should  not  have  lost  that  splendid  chaiger.  A  rocmd 
shot  struck  him  in  the  chest :  he  went  down,  but  I  threw  mysdf  froaa 
the  stirrups,  aad  waving  my  sword  over  my  head,  plunged  into  the  ditch 
aad  attacked  the  salient  angle.  The  grape  and  shell  now  heat  Mpon  as 
like  hail,  felling  the  men  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  the  frMcines  whaA 
they  carried/  Of  the  first  fifty  who  followed  me  into  the  ditch  I  alone 
remained  untouched.  *  Come  on,  stormers,'  I  cried,  and  my  ery  was 
responded  to.  The  earth  crumbled  away  from  the  parapet  above,  oar 
fire  had  begun  to  tell,  the  breach  at  last  was  pnaeticable, — we  mounted. 
Bridoon  was  by  my  side, — the  foe  was  before  me, — we  enteted  the 
BedanI" 

''Hooray!"  shouted  Mr.  Martingale ;  ''  I  think  I  see  yoo bU  at  iL 
Pass  the  wme  to  the  colonel,  Doll !" 

The  colonel  filled  again  :  he  was  wanning  with  his  subject. 

*^  I  suppose,  sir,  I  shall  never  see  such  a  sight  again  as  then  presented 
itself.  The  work  was  filled  with  Russians.  I  had  too  much  to  do  to  coooi 
them,  but  there  must  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand.  I  had  about  eighlT 
menleft,  I  led  them  on  to  the  charge.  We  gavethe  RussaaoseohlsteeL 
They  wavered  and  fled  behind  the  traverses.  '  Sebastopd  and  Vietoiyl' 
I  sluMitod,  advancing.  At  that  moment  four  masked  batteriea  opened 
upon  us.  Walkinshaw,  the  finest  grenadier  of  my  corps,  had  both  his 
le^  carried  away  by  a  spent  ball.  My  sword  was  shivored  in  my  gnq»* 
I  rushed  upon  a  stalwart  Muscovite  sapper  and  struck  him  to  the  gromd 
with  my  denched  fist.  I  seized  the  weapon  he  wielded :  tt  was  boA 
sword  and  saw.    I  dealt  deathaconndl    The  BasMos  again  i 
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*  But  five  minuteg  more  of  life  and  the  Redan,'  I  oned,  '  is  ours !'  They 
were  the  laat  words  I  uttered.  Two  rifle-balls  struck  me  at  the  same  mo- 
ment—one in  the  left  arm,  the  other  in  the  breast :  I  reeled  and  fell — 
a  mist  obscured  my  sight — I  saw  and  heard  nothing  more  I*' 

^<  What  a  Nero !"  gasped  Mrs.  MarUngiJe  :  "  I  never  1" 

Cynthia  was  absolutely  breathless. 

"  How  did  you  get  out  of  it,  colonel  ?"  asked  Mr.  Martingale. 

**  I  should  never  again  have  seen  the  light  of  day  but  for  my  faithful 
Biidoon.  He  took  me  on  his  bade,  and  amidst  a  murderous  shower  of 
grape  and  ^cannister,  bore  me  back  to  the  trenches.  When  I  returned  to 
consciousness,  the  probe  and  the  scalpel  were  in  my  bosom.  '  Have  we 
gained  the  day  ?'  I  feebly  said  to  Tourniquet  He  looked  at  me  stead* 
£ftstly  and  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I 
became  delirious.     The  rest  you  know !" 

The  cdonel  made  a  great  gulp  and  finished  a  third  glass  of  '^  the 
doctor.** 

"  Which  was  your  regiment  ?"  inquired  Adolphus  Martingale. 

"  My  regiment^"  returned  the  colonel — "  my  regiment?  The — the — 
the  Hundredth.  Not  a  man  was  left  of  it  but  myself.  It  was  so  out  up 
that — that — ^you  won't  even  find  it  in  the  Army  list." 

IV. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  narrated,  that  Colonel 
liptrap  had  not  only  become  a  constant  guest  at  the  hospitable  board  of 
Mr.  Martingale,  but  that  he  was — as  the  newspapers  say — '*  progressing 
rapidly  towards  his  recovery."  He  was  able,  occasionally,  to  take  hia 
wounded  arm  out  of  the  sling,  and  ^'  having,"  as  he  said,  ^'  been  advised 
to  stretch  it,  the  bones  now  being  firmly  knit,"  he  did  so,  of  a  morning 
at  Kentfield's,  in  a^  quiet  game  at  billiards  with  the  youthful  Adolphus. 
''  Had  the  shell  hit  him  in  the  right  arm,"  he  observed,  ^*  the  thing  would 
have  been  impossible — he  could  never  have  made  another  stroke ;  but  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  left  that  was  damaged,  why  he  thought  he  could 
just  manage  to  make  a  bridge."  And  so  he  played  with  his  young  friend, 
and  it  was  really  surprising,  considering  the  great  disadvantage  he 
laboured  under,  how  he  ever  came  to  win.  '*  Fortune,"  says  the  old 
adage,  ''fSavours  the  Bold,"  and  this,  without  doubt,  was  the  reason  why 
Mbs  Cynthia^^  '<  Hero  of  the  Redan"  (every  young  lady,  I  belieye,  has 
one  of  these  heroes)  was  so  generally  successful  in  his  friendly  contests 
with  her  brother.  The  colonel,  however,  was  very  scrupulous  :  he  never 
would  play  for  anything  but  **  the  tables,"  thougl^  if  pressed,  he  did  not 
oljeot  to  take  a  trifling  bet  on  the  rubber,  neither  did  he  sternly  refuse 
to  pocket  what  he  won.  In  consequence  of  this  little  arrangement  the 
heavy  purse  of  Adolphus  Martingale  grew  gradually  lighter,  but  then  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  game  that  quite  made  up  for  any  sli^^ 
{tactical  failure.  It  happened,  conveniently,  too,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man never  knew  how  he  was  beaten,  and  had  far  too  good  an  opinion  of 
his  own  play  to  admit  his  losses,  so  that  nobody  knew,  but  his  antagonist 
and  himself,  to  what  extent  he  suffered. 

But  this  amusement  was  a  mere  pttssa  tiempo — the  idleness  of  an  hour : 
the  gallant  colonel's  more  important  occupatbn  was  the  equestrian  exer- 
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cise  which  he  took  every  day  in  the  company  of  Miss  Cynthia  Martingale. 
That  young  lady,  who  had  hitherto  figured  conspicuously  in  the  best- 
mounted  lot  that  left  Roherts's  stables,  now  completely  separated  herself 
&om  her  careering  companions  to  ride  with  a  quieter  but  more  interesting 
escort.  Her  "  sweet  friends,''  who  sneered  amongst  themselves  at  her 
withdrawal,  did  not,  however,  take  it  much  to  heart :  indeed,  as  long  as 
Major  Rattles  and  Captain  Smash  were  of  their  party,  they  envied 
nobody,  they  said,  and  went  on  galloping  harder  than  ever — so  hard  that 
it  is  altogether  wonderful  how  their  horses'  less  stood  it.  But  the  Je^ 
of  the  Brighton  horses  are,  certainly,  not  the  least  amongst  the  marvels 
of  the  day. 

Shattered  by  the  Crimean  campaign,  Colonel  Liptrap  felt  wholly  un- 
equal to  "  the  cliff  pace,"  and  therefore  rode  very  gently,  and  quite  as 
gently  Cynthia  Martmgale  reined  in  her  horse  beside  him.  A  daj  seldom 
passes  at  Brighton  without  one  of  the  fast  young  damsels  being  spilt,  and 
many  respectable  fathers  altogether  set  their  faces  agunst  their  daugii- 
ters'  equestrian  pursuits,  on  acconnt  of  the  danger  which  attends  them. 
But,  imder  certain  circumstances,  it  is  much  safer  to  let  your  daughter  g^ 
at  a  hand-gallop  than  at  a  walk.  The  former  may  let  her  in  for  a  roU  in 
the  dirt — atom  habit,  and,  perhaps,  a  sprained  wrist  or  ankle.;  but  with 
the  latter  there  is  a  chance  of  fiEdling  into  something  worse  than  mud,  of 
damaging  something  more  than  the  extremities. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  a  French  print  which  represents  a  knight  and 
his  stolen  bride  in  full  career,  on  separate  steeds,  with  clasped  hands  and 
joined  lips ;  but  this  mode  of  making  love,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  rare. 
It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  soft  words  can  be  spoken,  still 
softer  sighs  breathed,  when  neither  of  the  parties  are  being  furiously 
bumped  up  and  down  in  their  saddles.  **  Dear— est,  I  a — a — a— dore 
yo — ^u — ^u  1"  jerked  out  of  a  man's  mouth  at  a  swinging  trot  on  a  hard 
road,  like  hidfpence  out  of  his  pocket,  is  a  declaration  more  likely  to 
provoke  the  lady  to  lau«;hter  than  to  a  more  tender  emotion.  On  the 
other  hand,  **  Al — ^ber — bert,  this  is  mad — mad — madness !"  (the  fair  one's 
general  reply  when  she  means  to  accept  you)  is  entirely  spoilt  by  a  hic- 
cuping  style  of  delivery. 

But  when  a  lady  ^nd  gentleman  walk  their  horses  side  by  side,  able  to 
look  into  each  other's  faces  and  speak  below  their  breaths,  when  they 
leave  the  public  promenade  behind,  and,  altogether  forgetful  of  the  fact, 
find  themselves  atone  on  the  downs  together,  and  remain  there  till  it  is 
almost  dusk,  if  you  don't  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been 
making  love,  you  must  at  all  events  admit  that  they  have  had  every 
opportunity  for  doing  so. 

Moreover,  when  the  gentleman  is  constantly  invited  by  papa  to  **  drop 
in  at  six,  if  he  hasn't  any  better  engagement ;"  when  it  comes  to  pass 
that  he  does  drop  in;  that  he  tells  desperate  campaigning  stories  in 
which  he  is  the  chief  actor  ;  that  he  overcomes  his  repugnance  to  port, 
and  drinks  as  if  he  liked  it ;  that  he  takes  a  hand  at  piquet  with 
mamma  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  that  he  devotes  the  rest  of  the  evening  to 
the  piano  where  somebody  sings  the  sweetest  melodies,  in  which  he  has 
just  voice  enough  to  jom,  while  papa  fiedls  fast  asleep  and  the  lovdy 
sonsfster's  brother  smokes  a  regalia  in  the  balcony  outside — ^the  window 
being  shut  because  she  detests  the  smell  of  smoke ;  when  all  these  things 
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happen  nearly  evenr  evening,  you  most  surely  be  willing  to  allow  tkat, 
if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  anybody  in  parti- 
cnlar,  no  one  seems  very  much  inclined  to  prevent  him. 

Least  of  all,  in  the  case  in  point,  was  Cynthia  Martingale :  byno 
means  disposed  to  throw  away  his  chance  was  Reginald  Liptrap. 

Mr.  Martingale  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  very  rich  man ;  his 
daughter's  fortune  would  no  doubt  be  considerable;  he,  himself,  was 
friendly  to  the  colonel,  excessively  friendly;  his  wife  had  taken  the 
gallant  soldier  quite  en  belle  passion  ;  and  the  useful  Adolphus — ^he  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so — was  a  muff  of  the  very  softest  texture. 

But  how  stood  the  matter  between  the  colonel  and  his  country  ?  Now 
that  he  was  convalescent  were  not  her  claims  upon  his  sword  renewed  ? 
Did  not  that  light-blue,  yellow-bordered  ribbon,  with  its  dangling  silver 
medal  and  trinly-inscribed  clasps,  bind  him  to  her  service  as  by  a  retain- 
ing fee  ?  Dia  not  the  command  of  a  brigade — who  knows  ?  perhaps  a 
division — await  him  when  he  returned  to  the  Crimea  ?  Ah  !  but  the 
colonel,  like  a  great  many  more,  had  "  urgent  private  affairs.**  Very 
urgent  they  were— very  urgent  they  must  have  been — for  he  seriously 
meditated  marriage. 

Without  assigning  any  other  reason,  though  there  might  have  been 
several,  I  may  say  that  the  heroic  officer  was  in  want  of  money ;  indeed, 
if  I  used  the  expression  ^^hard-up,"  it  would  scarcely  be  too  strong. 
Besides,  he  was  m  love.  Cynical  people  may  say  that  the  last  was  no 
reason  for  the  step  he  proposed  to  take.  I  shall  not  argue  the  point. 
Colonel  Liptrap  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for 
my  purpose. 

Standing  so  well  as  he  did  with  Mr.  Martingale  and  all  his  family,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  at  once  made  his  proposals  in  due  form.  This, 
however,  was  not  exactly  the  course  he  pursued.  There  might  be  a  great 
deal  of  eclat  in  giring  his  dauc^hter  to  a  man  of  the  colonel's  rank  and 
services,  but  <^  somehow  or  other,*'  said  Reginald  Liptrap  to  himself 
**  when  these  old  buffers"  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  he  actually  did  use 
these  very  words)  '*  take  a  matter  of  this  sort  in  hand,  they  go  about  it  in 
such  a  stupid,  business-like  sort  of  way,  they  ask  such  a  lot  of  questions, 
want  to  have  everything  in  black  and  white,  to  see  their  way,  as  they 
call  ii^  make  such  a  fuss  about  settlements  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that 
a  fellow  like  me  has  no  chance  at  all  with  them.  Old  Martingsde  is  a 
goodish  sort  of  chap  as  long  as  we're  on  the  square,  but  if  once  I  let  hinx 
get  round  the  corner  it  will  be  all  U  P  ^  up'  with  me.  No,  I  must 
take  the  change  out  of  that  fool  Dolly,  persuade  Cynthia  to  bolt,  and 
then  the  governor  and  I  can  meet  on  equal  terms." 

This  was  not  heroic  language,  neither  did  it  imply  heroic  conduct, 
but,  as  Biddy  Fudge  says,  "  heroes  will  err ;"  and  if  the  proverb  be  true, 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhre^  d  fortiori  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  himself. 


<<  Has  the  colonel  been  here  to-day  ?"  inquired  Adolphus  Martingale 
of  the  very  young  gentleman,  with  the  very  young  moustache,  who 
officiates  as  marker  in  Kentfield's^  public  room. 
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The  reply  was  in  the  negative,  whereat  Adolphns  expressed 
sorprise»  observing  that  the  oolonel  had  prooused  to  meet  him  by  aleven 
o'clock  to  play  a  match, 

<^  He's  rather  too  much  for  you/'  said  the  juvenile  markor,  with  all  the 
self-sufficiency  of  his  class. 

'^  You  tlunk  so,  do  you  ?"  returned  AdolfJius.  *^  When  I  play  my 
bast  he  hasn't  much  chance." 

^^  Then  you  wasn't  playing  your  best  last  ni^ht,"  retorted  the  sproutiBg 
moustache. 

"  How  do  you  know?"  asked  Adolphus,  rather  angrily. 

<<  Why,  if  you  had  been  I  don't  suppose  you'd  have  parted  with  so 
muflh  tin.  Ah,  he's  wide  awake  is  the  cokmeL  I  should  have  to  take 
off  my  coat  to  beat  him  myself  1" 

Adolphus  looked  at  the  young  marker  as  if  he  felt  very  much  disposed 
to  take  off  his  coat  and  administer  a  beating  of  a  diffident  kind ;  bat  he 
swallowed  his  wrath,  and  instead  of  making  a  hostile  demonatntian» 
proposed  a  game  or  two  until  the  colonel  came.  The  young  marker  said 
^*  he  didn't  mind  giving  him  a  lesson,"  and  they  at  onoe  set  to. 

If  the  object  of  Adolphus  Martingale  that  moruing  was  to  play  at 
hilliards,  it  was  quite  as  well  he  did  not  wait  for  Colonel  liptap,  as 
twelve  o'clock  came,  and  two  or  three  more  hours  followed,  whhout  his 
making  his  appearance.  After  a  few  wondering  remarks  about  his  not 
keying  his  engagement,  Adolphus,  absorbed  in  ms  game,  and  zenovatii^ 
himself  occasionally  with  a  glass  of  *'  Brighton  Tipper,"  smoked  hS 
cigar  and  played  on,  without  troubling  himself  any  m<»e  on  the  subject. 

*^  The  old  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself,  <<  will  be  sure  to  turn  up  at 
dinner,  and  then  I  shall  know  all  about  it" 

But  Colond  Liptrap's  arrangements  that  day  did  not  include  a  dinni» 
in  Sonshine-Cfescent,  as  Mr.  Adolphus  Martingale  subseouently  found  out 
•  At  the  identical  moment  which  the  Crimean  Hero  had  appointed  for 
meeting  his  billiard-playing  young  friend,  he  stopped  his  horse  beneath 
the  balcony  where  Miss  Cynthia,  in  riding  attire,  wk  watrfii^g  hb 
approach. 

'^  We  shall  have  a  lorely  morning  for  a  canter  to  the  Dyke,"  said  the 
oolonel  to  Mrs.  Martmgale,  who  came  to  the  window  to  see  her  dau^ter 
mount. 

*^  Tell  papa,  when  he  comes  in  from  Folthorpe's,  not  to  wait  lunch  for 
uSf"  said  the  young  lady. 

Hands  were  kis^,  whips  shaken,  and  the  colonel  and  Miss  Cynthia 
rode  off. 

They  did  not,  however,  take  the  road  to  the  Dyke,  though  their 
hones'  heads  were  turned  at  first  in  that  direction,  but  having  made  a 
circuit  which  brought  them  out  on  the  race-course,  pushed  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  usual  through  the  little  village  of  Ovingdean ;  nor  did 
they  check  their  speed  till  they  had  placed  the  hill  beyond  Bottingdean 
between  themselves  and  Brighton.  As  Miss  Cynthia  expressed  no 
surprise  at  riding  in  that  direction  instead  of  the  one  spoken  of,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  their  present  route  was  preconcerted ;  indeed,  the  first 
m(ma  that  Colonel  Liptrap  uttered  as  they  walked  their  bosses  down  die 
slope  put  that  question  beyond  all  doubt. 

<'  You  fear  not,  Cynthis,"  he  said,  "  to  share  the  destiny  of  one  who 
has  nought  but  the  sword  he  wears  to  carve  his  way  to  fortune  ?" 
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*^  Fear !"  she  exclaimed.     "  I  glory  in  my  choiee/' 

«  Let  us  push  oa  then,  dearest,  returned  her  lover,  **  for  the  steamer 
leaves  Newhaven  at  three,  and  there  are  some  matters  which  must  be 
settled  before  we  go  on  bcMurd." 

If  any  one  had  witnessed  the  rate  at  which  they  did  '<  push  on**  he 
never  would  have  supposed  that  the  active  colonel  and  the  "  shattered** 
invalid  were  the  same  person.  I  shall  leave  them  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  while  I  mention  one  or  two  things  that  took  place  about  the 
same  time  at  Brighton. 

<^  Is  Mr.  MarUngale  at  home  ?"  inquired  a  very  neatly-dressed  man 
with  a'pair  of  quick,  searching  grey  eyes,  as  the  house-door  opened  in  Sun- 
flhine^nreseent  in  answer  to  a  gentle  ring  at  the  belL 

'*  No,  sir,"  was  the  butler's  reply,  ^^  master  is  hout." 

"Where  can  I  find  him?" 

^<  Frobberly,  sir,  at  Folthorpe's  Libery  :  master  mostly  goes  there  of  a 
morning  to  read  the  papers." 

''Very  well,"  said  the  stranger;  '^you  can  say  Mr.  Jones  called." 
And  he  walked  away. 

Mr.  Martingale  was  reading  the  papers,  as  his  butler  supposed.  He 
was  deeply  engrossed  by  one  of  '*  our  own  correspondent's"  letters  in  the 
Times,  when  a  slight  pressure  on  his  elbow  caused  him  to  look  up.  Mr. 
Jones,  with  the  keen  grey  eyes,  stood  before  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Martingale,"  he  said,  **  but  when  you  have 
qaite  fioimed  the  paper  I  wish  to  say  something  rather  important  to 
yau." 

''  God  bless  me !"  said  Mr.  Martingale,  struck  by  the  stnanger's  manner, 
^'  important !  I'm  at  yonr  service  f 

^  Not  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  in  an  under  tone ;  ''  oirtside,  if  yo« 
please." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  street,  turned  into  the  Pavilion  Gazdans,  and 
Mr.  Martingale  followed. 

^'Now,  sir,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Mardngale,  when  they  were  quite 
alone. 

^'  You  are  acquainted  with  a  person  named  Liptrap,  I  think  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am !  and  a  fine  fellow  he  is  I  Colonel  Liptrap.  Just 
cone  home  &om  abroad." 

"  Not  very  long,"  replied  Mr.  Jones. 

<<  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  he  is  now  ?" 

''  Where  ?  Here,  I  suppose,  in  Brighton ;  he  dined  with  me  yesterday. 
Expect  to  see  him  at  dinner  again  to-day." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  disappointed,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  ''  What  o'clock 
is  it  now  ?" 

*^r\k  tell  you.  Eh?  what's  this?  I  must  have  left  my  watch  at 
bone.  Odd  I  should  foiget  it.  Oh,  it's  striking  now, — '  One,'— that's 
it.     WeU?" 

<<At  three  o'clock  the  Flyaway  steamer  leaves  Newhaven  for 
Dieppe." 

<'  What's  that  to  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Martingale,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  A  good  deal,"  returned  Mr.  Jones,  coolly.  "  Your  daughter  and 
'  Colonel'  Liptrap  mean  to  be  off  in  it." 

^*  God  bleu  me !    You  don't  say  so !    How  do  you  know  ?" 

^^  I  met  them  on  their  way  there  an  hour  ago." 
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To  describe  the  '*  stew"  Mr.  Martingale  was  in  on  the  receipt  of  tibis 
intelligence  would  be  difficult  He  wanted  to  be  off  by  the  train  for 
Newhaven  directly,  but  Mr.  Jones,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  o£ 
taking  e?erything  very  quietly,  restrained  him. 

**  We'll  take  a  fast  horse  and  fly,  sir,",  he  said ;  ^<  we  can  get  there  in 
little  more  than  an  hour.  To  satisfy  you,  sir,  I  may  as  well  mention  that 
Pm  the  head  of  the  Brighton  Detectives.  IVe  just  a  question  to  ask  at 
your  house  as  we  go  along,  and  then  we'll  be  off  in  earnest.'' 

He  bundled  Mr.  Martingale  into  the  fly  and  they  drore  to  Sunshine* 
crescent.     Mr.  Jones  requested  permisdon  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Martingale. 

^^  HaTe  you  missed  any  trinkets  lately,  ma'am  ?"  he  inqmred. 

Mrs.  Martingale  was  rather  <'  flustered"  by  the  question,  but  would  go 
up-stairs  and  see.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  came  down  again.  An 
emerald  necklace  and  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  were  gone ! 

<^  Have  you  found  your  watch,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Martingale,  who  had  been  huntine  about,  confessed  he  could  not. 

'*  I  thought  it  was  likely,"  observed  Mr.  Jones.  **  Now  then,  or, 
we've  no  time  to  lose." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fiery-faced  pikeman  at  Newhaven-bridge  must  have  been  rather 
astonished  at  the  peremptorv  tone  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  fling  open 
his  gate  as  a  horse  and  fly  coming  from  Brighton  daahed  up  at  full 


'*  I  can  see  the  boat,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  and 
turned  sharp  round  towards  the  pier-head  ;  ^'  her  steam  is  up,  but  we've 
got  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     We  shall  do  it." 

The  bell  was  ringing  **  on  shore"  when  the  Detective,  doeely  followed 
by  Mr.  Martingale,  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder.  Mr.  Jones  was  on  deck 
in  an  instant^  nor  was  Mr.  Martingale  long  behind  him.  A  quick  glance 
satisfied  the  former  that  '<  the  parties"  he  wanted  were  not  there.  He 
dived  into  the  state-cabin  ;  Mr.  Martingale  rolled  down  ^*  the  companion" 
after  him.  Before  he  was  well  on  his  legs,  the  grasp  of  the  Detective 
was  firmly  fixed  on  the  collar  of  the  C^mean  Hero. 

'^  Regmald  I"  screamed  l^ss  Cynthia,  ^*  what  means  this  daring 
man  ?    Ah,  mv  fiither !" 

'*  So,  Mr.  Liptrap,"  s»d  the  detective,  ^*  you've  been  at  it  again, 
ni  trouble  you  for  that  red  morocco  case  in  your  breast-pocket  And 
while  you're  about  it  you  may  as  well  hand  over  thb  genUeman's  gold 
repeater.  When  you've  done,  that  you'll  be  good  enough  to  come  back 
with  me  to  Brighton." 

"  What  I  have  you  arrested  the  colonel  ?"  shouted  Mr.  Martingale. 

''  G>lonel  I"  replied  Mr.  Jones.  ^<  He  isn't  half  so  much  of  a  colonel 
as  you  are.  He  calls  himself  Reginald  Liptrap,  does  he  ?  Well,  I  know 
him  by  one  or  two  other  names.  What  do  you  think  of  Joseph  Crow- 
bar, alias  Hannibal  Brown,  aiias  Billy  the  Smasher  ?" 

**  Why,  what  is  he  then  ?   I  took  him  for  a  Crymean  Hero  1"  . 

"  A  drymean  Hero !  He's  just  come  back  from  Australia !  He's  ▲ 
Ticket  of  Leave  !" 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  agonies  of  Miss  Cynthia  Martingale.  As  mote 
than  one  eloquent  writer  has  said,*  '<  they  mii>y  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described." 
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Amr  promise  **  The  Angel  World"  may  have  held  oat,  of  a  chasteDed 
style  and  a  growing  self-control  in  the  highly  gifted  aadior  of  '^  Festus," 
is  struck  down,  at  one  fell  swoop,  by  the  ne  plus  uUrcL  extrayaeances  of 
'^  The  Mystic,  and  other  Poems.  One  might  have  surmised,  hopefully 
and  reasonably  enough,  that  the  hyperbolic  imitations  in  which  Mr. 
Bailey's  followers  and  mimics  have  indulged,  in  maniacal  mysticism  of 
matter  and  the  "  buttered  thunders"  of  style,  would  out-and-out  sicken 
him  of  the  system  and  the  set,  and  drive  him,  with  reactionary  impetus, 
into  regions  of  "  an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  lur,"  too  clear  and  brignt  for 
their  owlet  capacities  to  visit.  But,  no;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
desirous  rather  to  show  that  he  can  out-mystif)r  their  mystincations,  and 
out-Herod  these  Herodians.  ''  Nay,  an  they  11  mouth't,  he'll  rant  as 
well  as  they,"  and  better — beating  their  Banagher  all  to  Uts.  The  hero 
of  *'  The  Mystic"  is  a  man  (whatever  it  may  all  mean) 

Initiate,  mystic,  perfected,  epopt, 
lUnminate,  adept,  transcendent,  who 
Ivy-like,  lived  and  died,  and  again  lived 
Resuscitant. 

He  is  familiar  vriih  the  ''  self  luminous  truth  in  Hadean  halls,"  and 
moves  felicitous,  ''rapt  to  the  breast  of  fontal  Deity  .  .  .  the  radiant 
serpent  nestling  in  his  breast  and  twining  round  his  waist,  caducean," 
and  awed  he  views  the  "  lunar  ark  of  pure  regeneration,"  and  pauses  by 
him  who  pours  ''from  ample  urn  the  first  effusion  into  chasmy  space," 
and  '*  between  the  aselline  starlets  and  the  manger  dim"  is  ''  studious  of 
the  universal  life,"  and  is  now  and  then,  for  a  change,  *'  back  to  the  prsB- 
etemals  called  of  God,"  just 

As  man,  the  errant  babe,  intent  on  death, 
In  orbital  aphelion  with  his  sire. 
Back  tO'  the  irresistible  bosom  of  love 
Wheels  his  precipitous  foot,  and  with  a  smile, 
Eoreseeing  his  apotheosis  there. 
Bounds  to  embrace  the  beauty  infinite. 

"A  Spiritual  Legend"  is  vastly  more  intelligible.  But  then  it  is 
Gnosticism  done  into  English,  or  quasi-English,  verse ;  the  olden  creed 
of  the  Valentinlans  and  Satuminians  being  duly,  or  unduly,  modified  by 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  pretty  piece  of  eclecticism  being 
made  out  of  this,  and  of  the  science  fiEtlsely  so  called  of  the  age  of  Cerdo, 
and  Marcion,  and  Bardesanes.  Cut  bono  ^  is  an  impertinent  query  to  put 
to  poetry,  as  a  rule  in  general ;  but  there  are  exceptions ;  and  it  may  be 
asked,  seriously  and  regretfully,  of  such  a  thesophic  mingle-mangle  as 
this  *'  Spiritual  Legend."  True,  the  poem  affords  passages  of  fine  and 
noble  thought,  vigorous  and  picturesque  lines,  and  imagery  often  daring 
and  dazzling  as  well  as  extravagant  and  nondescript.  But  it  is  the  vehicle, 
and  a  crazy  one,  for  the  freight  of  effete  notions  and  dreamiest  specula- 

*  The  Mystic  and  other  Poems.  By  Phlb'p  James  Bailey.  Chapman  and 
HaU.    1S55. 
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^onB — a  weighty  store  of  ballast  being  provided,  in  the  form  of  cydo- 
paedia  catalogues  and  dictionary  words  of  portentous  calibre.  We  are 
told  how  ihe  angela  made  the  so^d  earth,  its  rocks 

Chaotic  and  anorplioas,  petrified  fire» 

Qraoitic,  ooMtic ;  sand  and  lime ; 

Igneous  and  aquatic  beds  of  stone 

]mpheaying  or  collapsing,  seemed,  in  turn, 

Tne  awful  sport  of  some  Titanian  arm, 

7F%08e  elbow,  jogged  hy  earthquakes,  wiyedthepoU, 

We  are  told  how  the  angels  '<  trenched  the  riyers ;"  how  ihey  '^rened 
the  islands,"  Baeohic  and  Cytherean,  sporadic  and  cydadic,  Cypiw  and 
fiury  Avalon ;  how  they  '^  scooped  the  lesser  seas  and  lakes ;" 

Baltic,  and  Midland,  soundless ;  and  that  womb 
Of  nations,  on  whose  life-devouring  shore. 
Ear  juttinff  into  the  black  and  boisterous  deep, 
S^MvBtopoBs,  key  of  empire,  stands : — 

and  how  ''  desert  and  steppe  they  smoothed,"  and  how  they  planned  the 
plains  and  champaigns  vast ;  and  invented  tobaocd,  and  magic  haaclusch, 
and  once-hallowed  onion,  ^  whose  coats  concentric  figured  forth  the 
spheres/'  and  orchard  produce,  and  aboriginal  forests,  and  innomerons 
flowers,  and  caves  and  grots,  and  metals  and  minerals,  and  the  animal 
world — including  the  sea  serpent,  whose  ^'  hoar  mane*' 

And  visi^  sadly  human,  reared  most  high. 
Appals  tne  dumb-struck  mariner,  as  he  nears 
At  gloaming  the  blue  headland — 

birds  of  the  asr  and  insects — fourfooted  beasts — ^^  mammoth  and  masto- 
don and  deinother,"  aurochs,' and  m^;atherinm,  elk  enormo,  down  to 
"beaver  vnse"  and  <<fox  of  fabled  fiBune."  Tbeii  comes  Man — Ins 
mystery,  fall,  and  redemption  ;  and  the  poet's  peculiar  doctrines  on  this 
scheme  are  again  propounded,  with  firesh  unction,  if  not  increased  diwa/ur 
cf  'v^^vs.  Mr.  miley  would  have  made  an  imposing  Vates  among  the 
heresiarchs  of  seventeen  centuries  sinee.  He  is  now,  too,  a  valuable 
authority  with  speculators  on  IJniversal  Restoration,  and  separators  be- 
tween the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  beHevers  in  purgatory,  and 
lovers  of  symbolism.  They  can  better  appreciate  him  than  we  of  the 
eommon  herd,  and  will  probably  admire  tma  new  volume  as  rising  abore 
its  predecessors,  and  reaching  the  very  highest  heaven  of  invention. 

But  the  commonest  sense  of  the  common  herd  has  some  right  to  object 
to  faulty,  rough,  and  impracticable  lines  {e,  ^.  p.  5,  line  5 ;  p.  7,  Umiu 
5,  6 ;  p.  23,  Une  20;  p.  87,  line  22 ;  p.  127,  line  8,  &c.X  and  to  sole- 
cisms,  neolofi^sms,  and  such  like.  There  is  no  end  of  strange  words  be- 
ginning with  pre.  The  poet  is  jt>r«-posterously  pre-posseaed  in  their 
&vour.  Thus  we  have  "  pre-eternal,"  "  precon£dMed,"  "  preview," 
"preemptive,"  "prepotent,"  "precreative,"  "precontinence,"  "pre^astraJ," 
"  pre-antiquity,"  "  pre-seranmc,"  &c.  Then  come  serried  phalanxes 
of  such  words  as  "  conspnafrate,"  "  psychopompous,"  "  pUnipotent," 
"reboant,**  "consummed,"  "impregned,"  "imbathed,"  "  interstitaal," 
"endogenous,"  */deific,"  " divinified,"  "insadpt,"  "imbaptiTO,"  **con- 
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ceptade,"  "cbaamy,"  "embleming,**  " enringed,"  "oned/**  **augu8ted," 
" compatienty"  " pro-kosmial,"  "kosmical,  "anciently,**  "compugn," 
"  circumvolajit,"  "  orbific,"  "  vegetal,"  "  maness,"  "  plameletage,'* 
"  wrasp,"  "  pantherine,"  &c.,  &c.  Here,  again,  is  a  small  sample  of  the 
curious  compounds  which  overrun  his  pag^s:  "blood-sapped,**  "four- 
&ced,**  "  world-lifed,'*  "  world-bright,'*  "  sphere-experienced,**  "  star- 
nebbed,**  "  disk-crowned,**  "  ram-mai«halle<(**  "  seven-n^ed,**  "  sun- 
incepted,**  "  age-ripe^"  "  an-made^"  "  gem-pillared,**  "  nine-porched,** 
"dust-doomed,**  "sacro-sanctities,**  " taoro-serpentine,'*  "setf-impregned," 
"  super-imminent,**  "  air-elate,**  "  gum-pithed,**  "  tall-sceptred,'  &c.,  &c. 
Out-of-the-way  simples  are  as  plenty  as  compounds ;  we  take  the  liberty 
to  italicise  a  few — no  great  liberty,  seeing  they  are  strangers  and 
foreigners  ah-eady : 

Jjfied  to  God,  in  massive  power  and  ease 
Languetceni 

And  out  of  writhen  frond f 

Or  flowery  chalice,  quaffed  the  fouutson  free. 

Like  mated  falcons  round  their  ereaticed  young. 

.  .  .  The  bruised  theangeUne,  .  .  .  juice  of  aglaophmU^ 
.  .  .  And  horn  sweet  herblet  of  immortal  life. 

And  sacred  circwUion  of  the  sun. 

Upon  the  ^i(fr»M«ufo/ mount  of  law. 

Li  anticUnal  order  next  he  hailed. 
And  inierpendent  harmonies  of  song, 
Qentle  and  fine  as  the  conewrr&fti  curve,  &c. 


And  paradisal  fowl,  bright  bird  of  God, 
8<de  life  uf^led  of  earth. 


Then,  oh !  for  the  dictionary  words — how  they  come  teeming  forth, 
in  mythological,  ethnological,  geological,  geographical,  astronomical, 
astrological,  zoological  magnificence.  Mr.  Bailey  may  refer  to  Milton  as 
an  exemplar  in  stringing  together  hard  names ;  but  Milton  better  knew 
where  to  be^n,  and  when  to  stop.  Editors  of  encyclopaedias  alone  can 
be  presumed  capable  of  following  the  poet,  with  intelligent  interest, 
throughout  his  enumeration  of  such  names  as 

Hekla  and  Mouna  Boa  and  Auvergne; 

Tuxtla;  andTongarari — 

Andes  and  Hima&ya's  heavenly  heights; 

Dhawalaghiri's  pinnacle  supreme, 

And  Chuquibamba's  cone  of  roseate  snow— 

Ound  and  Balkan;  Alp,  and  Alp  penning- 

Lupata's  mightv  spine;  Lam  almonds  pass 

O'ertoppline ;  Abba  Yaret's  glittering  peak ; 

Ankobsur's,  Medra's  ranges 

Or  Chandra-bagha,  holy  to  the  moon; 
Or  Brahmapootra,  &c. 

"^  *<{>i«ir---ft  phnwe  at  least  fvoetfbj  the  poet--iperhapfMr«0(^  or  more.   Tfaog: 

" ^That  contimiity  of  soul 

Whioh  ones  tiiem  with  the  boimdless  and  divine."  (P.  36.) 

<•  On Uvhig wood, with pcimal matter oned."  (P.M.) 
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And  Bolotoo,  the  paradise  of  gods, 

Aral,  Y&n,  Baikal,  holy  lake,  most  vast 
Of  mountain  meres ;  and  Tahtar  Kohonor; 
Ladoga  shoal,  deep  Leman;  isleted 
Lomond,  &c. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello,  stepped, 
Ancestral,  to  the  sceptre  of  B^n; 
Nyassi;  Ngami;  Mnma;  Zana,  and  that 
Lake  of  the  ^ods,  whence  Nile,  or  white  or  blue ; 

And  wide  Nigritian  Tschad,  still  inexplored*  &c. 

From  Athab^can  cape,  momwards,  to  where 

Miako's  gilded  god,  colossal,  sits ; 

From  Anadvrsk  to  Patagonian  pomt,  &c. 

Louqsor,  Medina  Thabon,  all  that  rests 

Of  hundred  palaced  Thebes ;  the  columned  maze 

Of  either  Kamah,  Gallic,  or  of  Kham 

Damasek  old,  old  Byblos,  or  Babel; 
Or  Tchelminar;  or  Baalbek,  &c. 
Copan  and  Zapatero  and  Uwfmal; 
Or  vast  Cholula*s  terraced  pyramid; 
Or  Subtiaba's  palaces,  &c. 

We  can  (fancifully)  see  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth  and  the  *'  Hertbrdslure 
Incumbent"  rubbing  their  hands  over  such  congenial  lines;  the  rest  of 
the  world,  rubbing  their  eyes.  One  never  hears,  now-a-days,  of  that  once 
popular  performance  at  young  gentlemen's  academies^  a  bairing^-ont : 
1^  nowever,  any  head-master  would  fain  see  the  system  revived,  by  pro- 
voking his  boys  to  that  dernier  ressort  of  rebellion,  let  him  set  a  few 
pages  of  Bailey's  ^'  Spiritual  Legend,"  geographical  section,  as  his  next 
imposition,  and  most  surely  his  wish  will  be  gratified.  Why,  the  fellowa 
would  sooner  get  up  the  choruses  in  .£schylu8,  even  if  they  have  not 
begun  Greek  yet  Nor  does  geography  monopolise  the  poet*8  lexicon 
lore  :  he  is  equally  great,  or  big,  among  Titans  and  Cyclops,  Grog  and 
Magog,  sons  so  called  of  gods,  Corineus,  Corcoran,  the  Anakim  and 
^mim  of  the  old  writ,  and  Og  the  king's  sires,  of  Talmudic  fame,  and 
Herakles  and  Rustam  and  Antar ;  and  verily  rivals  the  most  learned 

^Rabbin  versed  in  Kabalistic  lore, 

Li  potent  ciphers  and  in  names  of  might, 
Aheieh,  Matzpatz,  (Emeth,  On,  Elhfti, 
Aiahi,  and  Baali,  Netzah,  Agla,  Tzonr. 

^*  A  Fairy  Tale"  is  the  third  and  last  poem  in  the  volume,  and,  in 
many  respects,  very  charmingly  it  is  told.  There  is  something  obscoie 
in  the  final  purpose  of  the  tale,  nor  is  it  hee  firom  verbal  affectationfl  and 
seemingly  doctrinal  crotchets ;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
sweetness,  beauty,  and  pathos  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Christina  a 
little  princess,  of  some  seven  years  old,  strays  from  her  Cekther's  castle  on 
the  evening  of  her  brother's  wedding-day,  and,  resting  overwearied  in  the 
forest  valley,  within  the  charmed  circle  of  a  fairy  ring,  is  surrounded  bj 
the  tiny  people,  and  carried  off  to  fairyland*  She  becomes,  ander 
Oberon  s  tutelage,  foremost  of  the  elfin  train.  But  she  finds  it  hard  to 
feel  '<  at  home"  among  those  streams  of  bubbling  gold,  and  fields  glisteii- 
ing  with  pearl-dew,  and  trees  leafed  with  golden  florins,  and  velvet  downs 
swept  by  musical  and  odorous  breezes — and  her  heart  aches  amid  the 
revelry  of  feast  and  dance : 
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Still  sho  saddened  when  she  minded  of  the  simple  garlands  she 
Wove  of  wild-rose  and  of  woodbine,  with  her  playmates  on  the  lea ; 
And  the  hazel  and  brown  beech  nut  which  they  gathered  from  the  tree. 
What  though  clad  in  jewelled  raiment,  trilling,  tripping,  day  and  night. 
What  thouffh  ply^d  with  queenly  dainties,  what  though  cullmg  golJ4)looms 

briffht, 
Never  in  the  feast  delicious,  nor  the  dance's  wildering  whirl. 
Nor  the  wine-cup's  merry  orbit,  could  fomt  that  lonely  girl 
The  ancient  hall  where  dwelled  her  sire,  and  where,  too,  from  her  mother's  side. 
She,  one  summer's  eve  had  stolen  forth  into  the  forest  wide. 

The  fiEuiy  Fate  makes  her  dnnk  a  '<  draught  Lethean,"  that  drowns  all 
remembrance  of  her  past  life,  so  that  she  is,  ^*  with  lustres  vainly  lapsing, 
to  perpetual  childhood  bound."     For, 

Never  moon  there  marked  the  season ;  sun  ne'er  shadowed  forth  the  time ; 
Years  themselves  were  undistinguished  in  that  soft  and  listless  dime. 

Like  bonny  Kilmeny  she  had  been  lured  away ;  not  like  bonny  Kilmeny 
came  she  back.  Rather,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle :  for  though  the  years  had 
been  standing  still  in  fairyland,  m  the  land  of  her  fathers  they  had  been 
speeding  onwards,  inezoxably,  uncontrollably,  as  ever  they  do.  Christine 
roams  mrough  the  length  and  breadth,  and  explores  tne  heights  and 
depths  of  fairyland — ^roves  with  mermaids  beneath  the  seas,  sports  with 
the  sylphs  in  air,  with  the  golden-palaced  gnome,  and  with  the  light- 
elves  in  the  rainbow  cloud.  She  wages  war  against  the  fairies  of  the  fire, 
and,  fiehting  by  the  Elle-Eing's  side,  slays  the  lord  of  fireland,  and  is 
drawn  home  in  triumph.  A  banquet  awaits  her ;  and  thereat  she  recites 
her  adventures — but,  using  the  name  of  the  Creator,  as  that  in  which  she 
had  trusted,  and  by  which  she  had  overcome, 

at  that  word  the  banquet  ceased ; 

Shrieked  and  vanished  all  the  faerie,  save  the  king  who  bade  the  feast. 

He  ezphdns  that  his  people  are  estranged  horn  the  light  of  heaven,  **  till 
with  promise  of  salvation  they  be  bless^  by  holy  priest**  She  remembers 
the  '*  godly  frere"  in  her  Other's  halls,  and  offers  to  go  seek  him.  The 
sovran  speeds  her,  in  her  charitable  flight ;  and,  as  she  quitted  that  in- 
substantial world. 

Airs  delicious,  such  as  never  mortal  heard  from  human  hands. 
Whispered  loud  from  golden  clarions,  harped  on  strings  of  silver  strands. 
Strains  triumphant,  tlmlled  and  echoed  through  those  dim  enchanted  lands. 
Speed  thee,  heart  of  love,  thev  faltered ;  speed  thee  on  thy  star-taught  way ; 
Bring  to  Oberon  and  his  people  hope  of  heaven  and  peace  for  aye. 

She  reaches  anon  this  earth,  where  the  years  had  not  been  stagnant. 
She  nears  a  stunted  hamlet  There  are  children  at  play  in  the  tmlight 
A  withering  rosebud  lies  near  them,  which  she  stoops  to  pick  up.  They 
titter ;  she  asks  them,  why  ?  They  laugh,  they  say,  to  see  an  old,  old 
beldame  pick  up  their  cast-off  posies ;  but  no  word  they  speak  is  in- 
telligible to  her — "  and  again  they  mouthed  and  mockea  at  that  they 
said  the  old  crone  muttered."  Then  she  meets  with  a  snow-headed  old 
man,  of  whom  she  inquires  for  her  fiither^s  castle : 
VOL.  xxxvin.  2  s 
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"  Gaffer/'  said  she, ''  where's  tiie  castle,  thai  on  Tcmder  mooitaiii  ioSS» 

Held  the  prinoe  nnpeered  in  honour  ?    Late  I  left  it,  foolish  diild  r' 

Mused  a  moment,  recollecting ;  presently  the  old  man  smiled : 

"  Seomd  childhood  then  I  fancy  must  at  least,  sood  dame,  be  thine ; 

I  akoe  in  all  the  region  mind  me  of  that  lordly  line ; 

I  alone  some  words  remember  of  the  tongue  that  then  was  spoke ** 

and  he  tells  her  how,  well«nigfa  a  hundred  years  ago^  one  £atal  battle 
gave  the  whole  country  to  the  enmny,  a  battle  fought  on  the  night  of  the 
king's  son's  bridal,  when,  as  the  old  man  still  remembered,  that  kingv  aod 
his  son,  perished  in  the  fight,  and  flames  engulphed  tower  and  town,  and 
himself,  in  dotage  now,  alone  remained  to  tell  it.  The  chaplain,  indeed, 
had  es(»ped ;  but  he  too  was  now  in  the  grave.  So  passes  away  die  hope 
of  fidryland,  looking  for  a  deliverer,  and  finding  none.  The  sound  of 
anguish  firom  that  fiur-off  clime,  with  the  rest  of  creation  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain  together,  startles  the  ear  of  poor  bewildered  Chxutine : 

"  Hold,"  she  cried,  **  I  hear  a  weeping ;  I  no  longer  love  the  light ;" 
Back  she  started,  and  departed  stnughtways  through  the  deepening  night. 
In  the  hill  she  heard  a  wailing  and  a  sobbing  sad  and  deep ; 
And  the  crash  of  thousand  h^pstrings  hands  of  desperation  sweep ; 
l^en  she  laid  her  down,  and,  praying,  slept  the  long  unmorrowing  sleq>. 

Bequieseai  m  pace!  This  may  be  said  in  simple  £uth  and  pous 
sympathy  of  Christine.  Of  tlie  ^^  Mystic,"  and  of  the  '<  Spintual 
Legend,"  it  may  also  be  said — in  another  sense,  not  so  kind,  bat  equally 
sincere. 


inargfoal  lEUa&fngs: 
FBOM  AN  INTER-LEAVED  COPT  OP  ALISON'S  EUEOPE, 

§  3. MlRABBAU. 

Cablylb  bids  us  not  forget,  among  Mirabeau's  small  eatak)gue  of 
virtues,  **  very  small  of  formmary  and  conventional  virtues,"  that  be  loved 
his  old  father  warmly  to  the  end,  and  forgave  his  cruelties,  or  forgot  them 
in  kind  interpretation  of  them. 

Against  the  small  catalogue  to  the  credit  account  of  this  Wilkes- 
Chatham  (as  Macaulay  styles  him),  there  is  to  be  set  a  long  enumeration 
per  controy  by  those  who  like  to  go  through  such  enumeration  tables. 
Under  which  black-book  entry,  Alison,  for  instance,  charges  him  with 
being  impetuous  in  passion,  unbridled  in  desire,  vehement  in  ango*, 
shameless,  remorseless,  the  tjnrant  of  men,  the  corrupter  of  women— and 
says  he  had  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  needy  suppliant,  an  impe- 
rious master,  a  brutal  lover,  a  fiEiithl^ss  husband,  and  an  ungratefid  son. 
This  last  item  refers  to  Mirabeau's  conduct  towards  his  moth^.  Alis<xi 
ignores  that  warm  love  which  Carlyle  imputes  to  Mirabeau  in  relation  to 
lus  sire — whose  conduct  to  him,  says  Sir  Archibald,  had  been  so  cruel 
and  unnatural,  '^  that  it  is  not  surprising  it  had  extinguished  every  senti- 
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ment  of  filial  affection :"  the  surprising  thing  being,  in  the  other  historian, 
that  it  had  done  nothing  of  the  Kind. 

The  old  Marqois  prided  himself  on  being  the  ^'  Friend  of  men."  But  if 
he  did  the  Ami  dea  Hommes  well,  there  was  one  thing  he  thought  he  did 
still  better — the  part  of  Paterfiunilias.  His  paternal  policy  was  the 
reverse,  with  a  paternal  vengeance,  of  the  old  man  in  Terence,  who 
thinks  that, 

Fro  peocsto  magno  paolam  supplidi  satis  est  patri. 

In  the  stem  Marquis's  construction  of  that  line,  the  magno  and  the 
paulum  would  change  places  and  cases,  and  some  substitute  for  satis 
would  be  indispensable,  even  should  the  line  no  longer  scan.  Nor  could 
he  have  read  with  common  patience  the  sentiments  of  another  old  gentle- 
man, in  another  Terentian  comedy,  to  the  tune  of 

Hoc  patrium  est,  potius  consuefaoere  Mom, 
Sufi,  sponte,  rect^  facere,  quiUn  alieno  metu. 
Hoc  pater  ^  dominus  iaterest.    Hoc  qui  nequit, 
Fateatur  nescire  imperare  libens. 

The  Marquis  was  a  living  redueiio  ad  absurdum  of  a  once  fiuhionable 
pnnciple  m  educational  logic.  He  was  an  exaggerated  type  of  that 
austerity  with  which  some  fathers  of  that  and  a  previous  generation  re- 
pelled all  advances,  and  checked  all  overtures  of  affectionate  confidence,  on 
the  part  of  their  sons.  It  is  amusing  (to  treat  a  giave  matter  lightly)  to 
read  such  a  correspondence  as  that  between  the  celebrated  Prince  de  Lig^e 
and  his  father,  on  the  day  of  the  young  man*s  being  named  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  which  his  father  was  le  colonel propriekdre :  *'  Monseigneur,*' 
writes  the  youthful  officer,  ''  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  H^hness 
that  I  have  just  been  appointed  colonel  of  your  Hi^mess's  regiment.  I 
am,  with  profound  respect,  &c."  *'  Monsieur,"  writes  back  without 
delay  the  pere  aUier  et  severe^  '<  Next  to  the  misfortune  of  having  you 
for  a  son,  there  is  nothing  could  affect  me  more  sensibly  than  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  you  for  a  colonel.  Accept  the,  &c,  &c."  In  some 
fiimilies  the  ''  Governor"  was  a  great  fact  in  those  days.  And  if  facts 
are  stubborn  things,  Mirabeau  pere  was  a  very  g^reat  foot  indeed.  For  a 
tougher,  harder,  more  "  gnarled  and  unwedgeable"  piece  of  stuff,  has 
seldom  called  itself  head  of  the  family. 

Blackguard  as  ISmheiBLVL  fils  was,  nearly  all  who  write  about  him 
recognise  something  *'  grand"  in  his  paradoxical  character.  There  was 
something  '^  which  savoured  of  the  grand,"  says  Alison,  '^  even  in  the 
resolution  which  sprung  firom  his  vices ;" — the  resolution,  that  is,  which 
Gabriel  Honor^  made,  when  he  had  lost  all  private  character,  even  in  the 
corrupted  circles  of  Paris,  to  rear  up  a  new  influence  founded  upon  public 
achievements  ;  which  resolution  was  so  far  carried  out,  that  tne  agitator 
gradually  rose  superior  to  all  liis  rivals  in  the  Assembly ;  "  and  by  his 
courage  in  difficulty,  and  energy  amid  the  hesitation  of  others,  ultimately 
acquired  its  entire  direction."  John  Sterling  somewhere  pictures  Mira- 
beau as  standing  in  history  with  a  head  of  diamond,  nerves  of  iron,  and 
a  month  of  gold— one  whose  furnace  of  a  soul  contained  far  more,  how- 
ever, of  clay  and  dross  and  fetid  rottenness  than  of  any  purer  manlier 
material     Cariyle  emphatically  insists  on  Mirabeau's  having  had  an. 

28  2 
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''  eye."  Granted ;  and  a  strong,  keen,  unblinking  one.  But,  as  another 
has  remarked,  the  eye,  though  strong,  was  not  single ;  and  it  is  written. 
If  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness. 

Niebuhr,  in  one  of  ms  letters,  full  of  admiration  for  Mirabeaa*8  Eoeaj 
on  Despotism,  thus  expresses  his  estimate  of  the  man :  *^  Mirabeau,  yoa 
will  say,  was  a  great  sinner :  he  was  so ;  he  was  under  a  demoniac 
possession ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  grandeur  of  nature  ;  and  orer  such  & 
sinner  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  than  over  a  hundred  righteous  menJ' 
One  of  Niebuhr's  critics  has  naturally  asked  how  the  good  and  learned 
Dane  came  to  leave  out  the  conditional  clause  in  this  scriptural  text. 
Niebuhr  asserts,  too,  that  Mirabeau,  like  Camot,  was  *'  too  far  above  his 
nation.     Together,  they  were  the  two  great  men  of  the  Revolution." 

Popular  leader  though  he  was,  Mirabeau,  no  more  than  Charles  Fox 
and  other  Men  of  the  People,  was  in  love  with  the  populace.  Necker 
called  him  an  aristocrat  by  nature,  and  a  tribune  by  calculation.  Even 
after  the  decree  had  been  passed  which  abolished  titles  of  honour,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  continued  to  '^  enjoy"  the  style  of  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  and 
it  was  noticed  that  his  ^'  menials  retained  livery  after  every  one  else,  of 
the  genus  Jeames  (k  la  Fran9ais),  had  cast  aside  that  badge  of  all  their 
tribe :  M.  le  Comte's  flunkeys  still  wore  their  rue,  without  a  difference. 
'<  No  man,"  says  Croly,  "  hated  the  rabble  more ;  yet  no  man  pane- 
gyrised them  with  more  lavish  adulation.  No  man  cherished  eveiy  pre- 
judice of  noble  birth  more  ;  yet  his  whole  profession  of  faith  was  a  stre- 
nuous scorn  of  nobility."  If  these  things,  faith  and  practice,  are  oontraij 
the  one  to  tiie  other  (so  that  Mirabeau  could  not  do  the  thinn  that  he 
would,  'iva  ftij  a  *ay  SfXff,  ravra  iroiff)^  they  are  not  quite  so  hard  to  recon- 
cile as  the  antinomies  of  Kant.  He  became  a  popular  agitator,  as  the 
only  course  open  to  his  ambition,  pasdons,  exigencies  for  the  time  being. 
Friends  and  foes  were  all  attent,  and  the  bravest  held  their  breath  for  a 
while,  to  watch 

this  new  Jehu  spur  the  hot-mouthed  horse, 

Instruct  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force, 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Dbtdev:  The  Medal. 

All  France  seemed  watching,  at  the  tribune,  the  every  look  and  gesture 
of  that  stormy  orator,  through  whose  '*  shaggy  beetie  brows,  and  rougfa- 
hewn,  scarred,  carbuncled  nee,"  as  Carlyle  limns  it,  there  looked  out 
"  natural  ugliness,  small-pox,  incontinence^  bankruptcy, — and  burning 
fire  of  genius."  His  audiences  felt,  as  a  countryman  of  Carlyle's  has 
said,  that  next  to  the  power  of  a  great  good  man,  inspired  by  patriotism, 
genius,  and  virtue,  was  that  of  a  g^reat  bad  man,  oveiflowmg  with  the 
Smes,  and  addressing  Pandemonium  in  its  own  Pandemonian  speech. 
The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  custom  of  comparing  Mirabeau  with 
Sheridan  and  Fox,  remarks,  that  while  Fox  was  hut  one,  and  not  the 
brightest,  of  a  constellation,  "  the  Frenchman  walked  his  lurid  heaven 
alone  ;"  and  that  while  Sheridan  was  a  dexterous  juggler,  '<  playing  a 
petty  personal  game  with  Ixxy-howls,  Mirabeau  trundled  cannon-balls  along 
the  quaking  ground."    Objections,  of  a  captious  kind,  have  been  made 
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ag^ainst  Mirabeau's  oratory,  as  second-hand,  borrowed,  or  <*  cribbed." 
"What  scruples  as  to  copyright  would  you  expect  horn  one  so 

Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defencej 
InTulnerable  in  his  impudence  ? 

The  Hind  and  the  Panihw. 

Se  on  many  occasions,  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  delivered  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  speeches  as  his  own  which  had  been  composed  for  him 
by  others ;  ^'  and  so  much  con6dence  had  he  in  the  persons  who  thus 
contributed  to  establish  his  reputation,  that  he  has  sometimes,  to  my 
knowledge,  read  at  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly  speeches  which  he  had 
not  even  cast  his  eyes  upon  before,  and  which  were  as  new  to  himself  as 
to  his  admiring  audience."  '^  He  was  a  great  plagiarist,"  elsewhere 
observes  Sir  Samuel;  adding,  however,  that  it  was  from  avarice,  not 
poverty,  that  he  approj^riated  to  himself  the  views  and  the  eloquence  of 
others.  Dumont  gives  the  clue  to  some  of  this  appropriated  eloquence. 
But  weight  is  due  to  the  remark,  that  of  all  talents,  the  talent  most  dis- 
tinctive of  great  men,  is  the  faculty  of  absorbing  the  thoughts,  studies, 
and  labours  of  others  into  their  own — (not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  absorption  of  M.  Thiers,  by  the  way) — till  they  give  them  a 
new  essence  and  power  ;  not  a  new  shape,  but  a  new  nature ;  and  send 
forth  the  feeble,  the  various,  the  contradictory,  and  the  inapplicable,  con- 
densed, and  assimilated  into  force,  singleness,  and  utility.*  It  was  not  at 
the  tribune  only  that  Mirabeau  was  indebted  to  the  preparations  of  others. 
The  eight  octavo  volumes  which  he  published  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
were  entirely,  Romilly  says,  as  to  everything  but  style,  the  work  of  M. 
de  Mauvillon.  "  His  tracts  upon  finance  were  Clavi^re's  ;  the  substance  of 
his  work  on  the  Cincinnati  was  to  be  found  in  an  American  pamphlet ; 
his  pamphlet  on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  Benjamin  Vaughan's ; 
and  I  once  saw  him  very  eager  to  undertake  a  great  work  on  geography, 
of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  in  the  expectation  that  M.  de  Rochette, 
a  geographer  of  gp*eat  merit,  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  great  in- 
timacy, would  supply  him  with  all  the  materials  for  it."  He  has  neither 
part  nor  lot  with  those  adherents  to  a  self-supporting  system,  in  the 
economy  and  ethics  of  authorship,  who,  by  a  Shakspearean  figure,  may 
be  ealogised  as 

Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  make  their  beauty  new. 

Shaksfeabe's  Sonnets. 

*  Such,  to  quote  the  rhetorical  essayist  on  Mirabeau  in  Blackwood^  1834,  "  was 
the  work  of  the  mind  to  which  Dumont,  and  the  crowd  of  men  like  Dumont,  admi- 
nistered; Uie  powerful,  intellectual  alembic  which  sublimated  all  their  various  in- 
fusion, and  out  of  the  dross  and  compound,  forced  upwards  a  spirit,  fit  alike  to 
invigorate  or  madden  nations.'' 

What,  he  asks,  is  the  history  of  all  the  great  labours  of  public  men  ?  And  an- 
swers. That  the  ruder  work  is  done  by  others;  while,  to  give  order,  dignity,  and 
beauty  to  the  edifice,  is  the  work  of  the  roaster  mind.  Adding:  **  As  well  might 
the  slaves  who  quarried  the  stones  of  the  Acropolis,  assume  to  themselves  the 
perennial  glory  of  the  architecture.  As  well  might  the  grinder  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  colours  vindicate  to  himself  the  immortality  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.''  Aflocci 
estimate,  truly,  of  the  Dumonts  and  such  small  deer,  who  played  lion's  provider 
to  shaggy  leonine  Mirabeau,  bringing  in  supplies  to  let  him  roar  again,  and  let 
him  roar  again. 
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ADVENTUEES  OF  BENJAMEST  BOBBIN  THE  BAaMA]S\\ 
By  Cba.wik)ed  "Wilson. 

CHAPTER  XZrV. 

BDINBT7BOH    TOWV. 

It  was  dark  ere  we  approached  Edinburgh.  like  moles  we  punned 
our  course  underground,  enveloped  hy  the  thick  humid  atmosph^  with 
which  churchyard  vaults  and  railway  tunnels  are  specially  favoured, 
our  ears  the  meanwhile  ringing  with  the  monotonous  whir-r-r-r  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  rails,  as  the  sounds  were  cast  heavily  in  upon  us  by  the 
arched  roof  overhead.  I  have  always  thought  myself  that  an  afternoon's 
pleasure-trip  upon  the  river  Cocytus,  with  old  Charon  for  coxswain,  must 
be  accompanied  by  sounds  and  ornamented  with  scenexy  such  as  is 
usually  met  with  in  those  horrible  tunnels.  The  terminus  was  reached 
at  last ;  and,  having  given  my  traps  into  the  charge  of  a  truek-porter,  I 
took  my  way  up  the  steep  acclivity  towards  my  destination.  I  paused  as 
I  reached  Princes-street,  and  well  I  might.  I  looked  down  towards  the 
line  of  rails ;  like  the  darksome  bed  of  a  dry  river  it  lay  beneath  me. 
Beyond  it — the  back  of  High-street — of  the  *'  Old  Town**  that  had  echoed 
the  wild  acclamations  of  a  people,  whose  very  grandchildren,  in  days  gone 
by,  had  beheld  the  veil  of  futurity  lifted  up,  as  they  and  old  age  crept 
unnoted  to  the  grave.  What  a  sight  for  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  I  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  the  New  World,  looking  over  upon  the  Old.  Thoe  it  lay  I 
light  over  light — flight  over  light  glancing  &om  the  windows,  until  uie 
eye  could  scarcely  determine  where  ended  the  puny  candles  of  eartli, 
or  where  commenced  the  eternal  lamps  of  heaven.  I  would  hare  stayed 
there  and  gazed  at  the  scene  for  some  time,  were  it  not  that  the  wheeler 
of  the  truck  had  reached  my  side,  and  I  required  his  directions  to  guide 
me  to  the  London  Hotel,  in  Saint  Andrew's-square. 

"  To-morrow  will  be  Sunday,"  thought  I,  as  I  sat  down  to  supper,  the 
waiter  having  gone  to  the  bar  in  search  of  any  letters  that  might  hare 
been  forwarded  to  meet  me.  "  And  to-morrow  I  shall  visit  one  of  the 
churches,  search  out  the  site  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,  inquire  after  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  look  upon  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  beneath  whose  roof  monarchs, 
conquerors,  statesmen,  and  warriors  nave  feasted — where  Mary  revelled, 
and  Bizzio  bled." 

The  waiter  returned,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  parcel  directed  for  me.  It 
was  sent  me  by  the  house  I  represented;  within  it,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  a  paper  or  papers,  rolled  up  after  the  fashion  of  barristers'  briefs, 
and  bearing  my  name  on  its  cover,  written  neatly  in  a  lady's  hand.  Upon 
opening  it,  I  found  that  it  was  the  manuscript  promised  me  by  Lomer, 
and  which  had  been  given  into  his  possession  by  the  unfortunate  lunatic 
I  set  it  aside  immediately,  determining  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure 
hour  at  my  disposal  for  its  perusal.  I  was  busily  engaged  in  reading 
over  my  letters,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered.  I 
looked  up— 'twas  Crayford !  that  destroyer  of  my  peace !  ^lat  planet 
which,  by  interposing  between  me  and  my  Cynthia,  had  shown  me  the 
hollowness  of  her  lustre,  and  plunged  my  spirits  into  a  gulf  of  opacity. 
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He  seeioed  to  know  nothing  of  the  moral  wredc  he  had  made,  bat  with 
a  jojful  eKdamation  advanced  to  me,  saying, 

^'  Well  met  again.  Bobbin.  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon.  When  did 
jrou  arrive  ?" 

^  Half  an  honr  since.  Fray  how  are  yon  ?"  I  was  foroed  to  be 
civiL 

^'  Amongst  the  middlings.     Ever  in  Edinbmgh  before  ?^ 

"Never. 

^  Quite  a  treat  to  you  then." 

^  I  anticipate  as  much,"  I  returned,  drily. 

'^  Any  engagement  for  the  morning  ?" 

"  None  that  I  am  cognisant  of." 

"  What  is  the  number  of  your  bedroom  ?" 

<<  A  strange  question  diat,"  I  said.     ''  Twelve.'' 

<<  Mme  is  Ten.  I'll  knock  you  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  we  can  then 
go  up  to  Arthur's  Seat,  breathe  the  firesh  air,  and  earn  an  appetite  for 
breokfott.     What  say  you  ?" 

The  notion  pleased  me,  so  I  replied,  '^  Be  it  so.    Til  accompany  you." 

And  ^n  we  sat,  and  smoked,  and  chatted,  nor  stirred  to  depart  until 
the  chimes  of  midnight  had  knelled  forth  the  death  of  a  week  and  the 
birth  of  a  Sabbath.  Crayford  had  g^wn  (despite  my  reserve)  almost 
imperceptibly  into  my  good  fovour,  and  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  our  morning's  walk. 

As  I  bade  him  good  night,  I  saw  clearly,  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  so  far  as  his  respect  for  me  was  concerned,  I  was  de- 
cidedly in  the  ascendant.  It  gramed  me  much  to  observe  it,  as  with  a 
warm  shake  of  the  hand  we  separated  for  our  respective  chambers — 
Twelve  and  Ten. 

We  were  nearly  of  an  age.  Crayford  was  an  active,  lithe  young  man, 
somewhat  of  the  cast  of  Malcolm  GrsBme-— 

Of  stature  fair,  and  slender  frame. 
Yet  firmly  knit, 

with  an  expresnon  of  features  calculated  to  win  friendship  and  command 
esteem,  and  an  eye  beaming  with  intelligenee  and  all  the  better  graces 
we  inherit  He  was  decidedly  a  handsome  fellow — like  jSifichael  Cassio, 
'<  framed  to  laake  women  false" — with  little  of  the  sterner  stuff  in  his 
nature  that  usually  desoends  to  the  hardy  lords  of  creation.  *^  They 
would  be  a  capital  match,"  thought  I,  as  i  tumbled  into  bed ;  ^'  he  all 
life  and  volatility,  she  all  smiles  and  combustion.  Well,  well,  Benjamin, 
my  friend,  I  fear  you  must  die  an  old  bachelor,  unless  you  can  contrive 
hy  some  fraudulent  means  to  avail  yourself  of  some  of  his  electricity. 
The  lady  that  may  ever  call  you  husband  must  ask  the  question  herself, 
I  see  clearly.  She  must  come  at  least  three  parts  of  the  way  before  you 
stir  a  step.  You  may  offer  to  get  her  a  husband,  but  unless  she  has 
wit  enougn  to  answer  like  Beatrice,  '  Fd  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting,'  youll  live  un  mated,  and  sink  out  of  life  a  rusty  link  in  nature's 
sodal  chmn."     Thus  soliloquising,  I  fell  asleep. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  seated,  perfectly 
breathless,  upon  the  rude  stones  huddled  together  on  the  summit  of  that 
extraordinary  natural  excrescence  yclept  Arthur's  Seat,  Crayford  lolling 
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some  thirty  yards  beneath  me,  breathing  his  lungs  and  rolling  pebUes 
down  the  oeciivity.     I  called  to  him  lustily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
seated  beside  me.    What  a  glorious  view !    The  magnificent  liring  pano- 
rama of  nature  far  stretched  out  before  us.     On  this  side,  the  Frith  o£ 
Forth,  with  its  stately  craft;  beneath  us,  Holyrood,  and  its  guardiui 
Highlanders ;  beyond  it,  Calton  Hill,  with  its  burlesque  upon  the  Athenian. 
Parthenon  on  its  side,  and  the  monument  to  Nelson  at  its  wp&u     It  ap- 
peared but  a  piemy  beside  the  giant  upon  which  we  were  perched. 
Beyond  us,  bounding  the  clear  horizon,  arose  the  rugged  Ben  Ledi,  and 
southward,  the  Lammermuir  hills ;  whilst  in  the  yalley  that  s^wirated  as 
lay  a  little  yillage,  cradled  as  it  were  between  the  colossal  breasts  of  its 
mother  earth.     Beside  us  stood  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  bigfa. 
houses,  strange  alleys,  and  dusky  streets ;  and  close  to  it  arose  the  New 
Town,  with  its  squares,  its  monuments,  and  its  buildings,  like  ripening 
childhood  smiling  upon  decrepid  old  age,  the  Castle  upon  its  loffy  emi- 
nence beyond  them,  like  a  hardy  nurse,  keeping  watch  over  both.     The 
monument  to  the  memory  of  ^^  The  Scott"  of  the  Scots,  of  whom  they 
may  proudly  boast,  resting,  as  did  ever  the  great  soul  in  whose  honour 
it  has  been  raised,  in  an  unpretending  position-— as  lowly  a  one  as  ihe 
genius  of  the  dull  corporation  could  well  select.     "Walter!  Walter! 
why  did  they  set  thine  effigy  with  its  back  turned  upon  the  Old  Town, 
that  town  of  which  thou  hast  written — of  which  thou  wast  justly  proud  ? 
Did  the  leaden-headed  architects  deem  that  thy  manes  might  be  appeased 
by  looking  solely  upon  the  New  World  ?     They  did  not  understand  thy 
nature,  good,  honest,  unpresuming  Walter,  else  had  they  never  turned  thy 
face  towards  prosperity,  when  thine  ancient  friend  was  *  in  the  sear — tne 
yellow  leaf.'     That  turreted  absurdity — beautifully  chiselled  as  it  is — ^is 
an  insult  to  thee,  kind  Walter,  and  a  blot  upon  the  discernment  of  its  pro- 
jectors.    The  sun  seldom  visits   thee  in  thy  seclusion.     The  statue, 
perched  upon  the  pillar  in  Andrew*s-square,  looks  over  the  house-tops  . 
upon  the  pinnacles  surmounting  thy  seated  figure,  its  head  glistening  m 
the  sunshine,  whilst  thine  is  resting  in  the  shade.     Peace  to  thy  memory, 
author  of  *  Waverley,'  for  thou  wert  one  of  the  world's  great  spirits.*' 

We  needed  no  dial  to  advise  us  of  the  flight  of  morning ;  our  momtOT 
was  within  us.  Appetite  called  lustily  for  a  breakfast,  so  we  made  our 
descent  from  our  cloud-capped  eminence  in  a  much  shorter  space  than 
had  been  consumed  in  ascending  it. 

After  breakfast  we  sallied  forth  to  the  kirk,  and  when  the  sermon  was 
concluded  we  strolled  arm-in-arm  down  Princes-street,  that  fiishionable 
promenade  for  northern  beauties.  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  embodying  that  glowing  description  of  Ellen  Douglas — 

Ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace 
Of  nner  form  or  lovelier  face, 

but  I  was  disappointed.  A  few  moments  after  the  churches  sent  forth 
their  several  congregations  the  streets  became  deserted.  I  feliy  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  the  Sabbath-day.  A  peculiar  calm,  an  indescribable 
stillness  reigned  everywhere  around  that  seemed  to  preach  in  all  the  elo- 
quence of  silent  nature,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work." 
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CHAPTER  XZY. 
▲  SCOTCH  DISH  AMD  ▲  SCOTCH  DOCIOB. 

DnvNBB-HOUB  arrired— as  dinner-hours  will,  whether  the  diners  are 
present  or  not — hut  we  were  there.  First  course,  very  good ;  second, 
calfs  head  and  hrains.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  personal  slight.  If  they 
had  only  dished  the  head  without  its  adjuncts,  I  should  not  have  minded 
it,  but 

'^  Mr.  Bobbin,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you  7" 

"  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Crayford." 

*^  Permit  me  to  join  you,  gentlemen." 

*^  You  honour  us,  Mr.  Cripps,''  said  Crayford,  passing  the  wine. 

^'It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Bobbin,"  said  Cripps,  '^but  I've  heard  of  him  from  our 
brethren,  Lomer  and  Riordan.'' 

He  bowed  graciously  to  the  challenger  and  myself,  and  was  silent 

''This,  then,  is  Mr.  Cripps,"  thought  I.  I  had  heard  him  highly 
spoken  of  upon  many  occasions.  A  man  more  highly  respected  by  the 
fraternity,  or  the  townsfolk  wherever  he  called,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  "This  is  the  Cripps — the  afiBeible,  good-humoured  Cripps — the 
lady's  man.  So — so — I  must  improve  our  meeting  before  the  day  is 
much  older."  And  then  we  entered  into  conversation.  Religion  was 
the  first  topic  Cripps  was  at  home  upon  that  subject ;  he  had  made  it 
his  study — nay,  more,  his  practice — and  was  really  an  upright  man.  But 
as  my  journal  gives  no  account  of  the  opinions  broached  or  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  I  shall  pass  them  over  unnoticed. 

When  the  pastry  took  the  place  of  the  more  substantial  fSEure,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  seeing^ — what  I  have  since  learned  is  a  standing 
relish  at  that  house — ^a  dish  brought  in  and  placed  before  the  vice- 
chairman,  supporting  a  beef  bone  wrapped  round  in  a  napkin,  and 
^mished  with  small  finger-pieces  of  dry  toast.  The  several  stories  of 
Holofemes  and  Judith,  John  the  Baptist  and  Herodias,  rushed  into  my 
mind  as  I  looked  at  it,  so  much  it  resembled  the  head  in  a  charger.  How- 
ever, it  had  no  lures  for  me,  so  I  passed  it  by  untasted. 

Our  company  at  and  after  dinner  was  of  rather  a  select  description, 
seven  gentlemen  only  being  present.  One  of  the  party,  a  little  elderly 
man,  hard-featured  but  very  good-natured  and  agreeable,  amused  us 
matly  by  his  method  of  relating  anecdotes  of  eccentric  Scotch  folk.  He 
had  travelled  for  years  amongst  them,  and  doubtless  held  them  in  higher 
esteem  than  did  a  certain  young  genUeman  present,  whose  name  shall  be 
withheld  for  divers  weighty  reasons.  One  of  his  short  tales  I  noted  par- 
ticularly in  my  diary.     I  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it  here. 

You  must  know  (he  said)  that  in  the  High-street  yonder  there 
dwells  an  apothecary — one  from  the  very  north — one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  old  schools.  He  can  drink  his  gill,  and  crack  his  dry  sarcastic  joke 
with  any  man  north  of  the  Tweed.  But  no  man  yet  ever  saw  a  smile, 
or  the  ghost  of  a  laugh,  upon  his  skinny,  cadaverous  cheeks.  He  appears 
to  be  himself  the  mouldiest  article  in  his  dusty  shop,  and  moves  about 
amongst  his  ''b€«;garly  account  of  empty  boxes,  bladders  and  musty 
seeds,  remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses,"  as  though  there 
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existed  an  affinity  betwixt  Imnself  and  them — as  diough  he  were  a  piece 
of  the  unhealthy  whole,  not  a  part  distinct  and  separate,  but  incorpo- 
rated with  them,  and  blended  amongst  them,  as  he  moves  noiselessly  in 
ihe  midit  of  them.  A  qneer,  odd  mtk  is  Sandy  M^Inlyie.  Yoa  would 
imagine,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was  a  living  dmmide  <»  dead  eenteri»]; 
Aat  he  and  the  Tolhooth  had  made  ihm  appearance  aiMwt  dw  aaaae 
time  in  the  world,  only  that  you  might  be  indined  to  awwd  the  p^ai 
for  seniority  to  tins  extraordinary  Scotchman. 

I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  once  for  advice.  Sandy  is  skilliil  in 
his  way,  and  Sandy's  advice  I  had.  Like  to  other  antiquated  folk  of 
his  stamp,  he  loves  talking,  and  no  man  can  stay  his  toogoe.  Whilst  I 
was  awaiting  my  medicinal  draught,  I  seated  myself  upon  a  broken 
chair  in  his  sliop,  and  was  struck  by  the  strange  appearaDce  of  certain 
raw-looking  Scotchmen  ^t  I  saw  walking  through  the  streets,  with 
demure  faces  and  sombre  suits.  Sandy,  seeing  thiat  I  was  oheemng^ 
them,  said,  drily, 

''  Did  ye  ever  see  sic  dafl-lookin'  loons  in  a'  yer  life,  Misthcg  ■  ? 
I  hae  no  mind  o'  yer  name." 

"Powell,"  I  said. 

"  Misther  Powell,  is  it  ?  Well,  yell  no  be  guessin'  what  saw  duchens 
they  are." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  guide  to  go  by,"  I  answered. 

« I  thocht  so.  Well,  an'  they're  students  for  the  kirk.  Folk  foe  the 
Hielands,  that  come  down  to  Edinbro'  half-yearly  like." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  get  their  brains  raddled  awee,  ye  ken." 

"  Indeed !"  said  I,  surprised. 

**  Braw  chiels,  some  o  'em ;  but  fearfu'  wild." 

"  They  appear  to  be  so,"  I  said,  as  a  couple  more  passed  by,  lookmg 
as  uncultivated  as  the  mountains  upon  which  they  were  bred« 

*'  Ae,  mon,  but  ye  never  see  sic  folk.  Some  o'  'em  are  otdained, 
but  they're  waur  than  the  rest.  It's  a  curse  to  our  town  thdr  comb' 
amangstus." 

"  How  can  that  be?"  1  inquired. 

"  They  raise  the  price  of  eating ;  and  as  for  whasky,  ye  keo,  ye 
canna  get  a  drappy  for  love  or  siller." 

'*  That  seems  strange." 

"And  the  women  I — It's  awfii'  to  reflect  upon  it — the  women  go 
clean  daft  about  'em,  and  hae  no  a  ceevil  word  in  their  heads  for  thttr 
lawfu'  spouses;  and  the  bairns — ^they  let  'em  eo  rowling  abeot  the 
streets,  whiles  they  sit  daverin'  wi'  the  priest  folk. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  entered  the  shop  at  the  moment  I  occupied 
myself  with  an  old  newspaper  until  my  arugs  were  handed  over  to  me. 
Even  then  I  did  not  stir.  I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  new  oooaer  had  to 
say  for  himaeE 

"  Wha's  the  matter  wi'  ye,  neighbour  ?" 

The  party  addressed  spdce  English  extremely  well,  if  I  only  except 
the  harni  accent  peculiar  to  the  Highlands. 

"  I  feel  unwell,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Hdgh !"  pushing  up  hb  spectacles,  and  looking  him  in  the  fiuMk 
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"  Ye  look  brawly  for  a  sick  chiel.  But  wha'a  wrang  ?  Gie  us  yer 
wrest — show  us  yer  tongue.     Heigh !" 

"  I  want  some  medicine  from  you.** 

«  Where's  the  complabt  ?  Tak'  a  chair — ^tak*  oflF  yer  bonnet.  Now 
tell  US  yer  symptoms. 

^' A  great  difficulty  in  sleeping  at  night— a  feyerish  heat— a  lightness 
in  my  head.** 

<«  ma'd  hae  thocht  it !  But  it  looks  heayy  eno'— it's  awfu'  thick ! 
What  else?" 

<'  A  dry  sensation  on  my  palate.** 

<<  Do  ye  ken  what  whasky-toddy  is  made  £rae  ?** 

<<  Whisky  and  water,  of  course.  What  a  strange  question ;  but  to 
proceed/    At  night  I  cannot  get  any  rest.** 

«  What  comes  that  frae,  d'ye  ken?" 

**  From  study,  I  suppose ;  it  keeps  my  mind  alive." 

''  Heigh !  ye  see  all  sorts  o'  bogles,  and  ferlies,  and  ghaists,  and  sic 
unhohr  folk  hk*  Tam  O'Shanter?" 

"  That's  exactly  it" 

'<  I  thocht  so ;  and  wfaar  d'ye  come  frae  ?" 

"  From  Kingussie." 

"  Frae  Kingussie !     And  what's  yer  name  ?'* 

'^  John  Gibsen,  since  you  seem  so  particularly  interested  in  it" 

'<  The  Raverend  Joney  Gibsen  ?"  continued  the  determined  querist. 

«  Eren  so." 

"  And  what  d'ye  think  gies  ye  the  bogles  at  nigcht  ?" 

''Too  much  study,  as  I  said  before,  listening  to  the  bishops, 
and *' 

"Studying  the  Bible?" 

<<  And  studying  the  Bible,  as  you  say." 

<<  And  ye  come  frae  Kingussie  ?" 

« I  do.^ 

<*  Pair  hoodies — pair  hoodies ;  but  I  pity  them,"  maned  the  doctor,  at 
the  same  time  elevating  his  hands  and  shaking  nis  head  sorrowfully. 
'*  But  what  dommed  dan  gowks  they  maun  be  about  King^sie." 

«*  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  When  their  speritual  pastor  does  na  ken  the  Bible  and  the  beershop 
frae  brandy  and  the  blue  deevils " 

I  wuted  for  no  more.  I  rushed  out  of  his  shop  in  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter,  leaving  the  applicant  for  his  drugs  dumfoundered  at  the 
sally. 
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^'  The  Faoultj''  are  fearfully  fond  of  sendmg  patients  to  change  the 
air  and  climate,  when  the  remedy  (if  a  remedy)  is  '^  too  late  I**  It  is 
whispered  that  our  learned  leeches  feel  a  decided  objection  to  have  a 
patient  who  has  long  lingered  in  their  hands,  die  on  tiieir  hands  ;  and 
that  hence,  we  often  see  the  poor  hectic  girl,  or  emadated  boy,  ordered 
off  to  "  Nice,**  "  Naples,"  or  **  Madeira,"  in  that  stage  of  galloping  con- 
sumption, which  just  allows  them  to  *<  see  land — ^and  £e."  Many  a 
British  subject  has  found  a  grave  in  some  foreign  soil,  which  he  or  she 
never  touched  with  living  feet 

In  the  case  of  the  young,  who  have  not  lived  so  long  as  to  have  had  their 
habits  and  affections  trained  and  twined  round  home  and  its  associations, 
this  carrying  away  from  familiar  things  and  faces  is  not  so  much  felt;  but 
when  the  same  desperate  death-warrant  remedy  is  prescribed  for  the  old, 
who  hnow  what  it  means,  the  wrench  which  tears  them,  while  yet  living, 
from  all  home  things,  has  in  it  an  anticipatory  bitterness  of  deatii,  and 
the  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which,  af^r  all  the  expense  and  agitation 
of  removal  has  been  undergone,  the  poor  heart,  unable  to  endure  the 
anticipation  of  the  last  scene,  and  the  final  eye-dosing  under  the  hard 
hands  of  careless  strangers,  has  besought,  as  eamestiy  as  if  the  thing 
asked  were  life  and  health,  to  be  <'  taken  home  to  die !" 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  sympathies  with  home  and  countnr  were  of  a 
peculiarly  deep  and  earnest  kind,  has  left  some  touching  illustrations 
of  what  we  mean  as  to  this  matter ;  in  one  of  those  beautiful  passages* 
which  will  ever  hold  their  standard  place  in  English  literature,  he  trans- 
fers his  own  feelings  to  *^  the  inanimate  world"  he  lived  in  and  loved,  and 
after  first  representing  ^'  mute  Nature"  as  mourning  *^  her  worshipper," 
the  poet  owns  the  illusion,  and  claims  as  his  own  the  sensibility  with 
which  he  had  invested  her.  Nor  is  it  less  to  be  noted  that  in  the  hour 
of  his  calamity,  when  the  splendid  bubble  of  his  fortunes  had  burst,  and 

*  Call  it  not  vain;  thej  do  not  err 

Who  say,  that  when  a  poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 
Who  say,  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  bahn  distil; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply. 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn, 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lojf  qf  the  Last  Mimttrdf  CantY, 
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the  household  gods  he  had  constituted  ''  lay  shivered  round  him/  not 
one  of  all  the  dark  visions  of  the  future  which  the  '*  Ballantyne  bank- 
ruptcy^ called  up — not  the  <' walking  his  last  in  the  domains  he  had 
planted^"  or  '^  sitting  the  last  time  in  the  halls  he  had  built" — could  shake 
the  resolute  will,  or  '^  bring  moisture  to  the  manly  eye,"  until  he  reached 
the  point  of  wishing  himself  expatriated,  and  compeUed  to 

"lay  his  hones  afar  from  Tweed;" 

but  as  he  thought  of  this  !  the  strong  man  bowed  down  and  wept. 

And  when  in  long  after  years  the  vision  came  to  be  something  like 
reality,  and  the  strong  man  was  indeed  bowed  by  disease,  and  the  master 
but  overtasked  mind  lay  partially  overthrown,  it  is  intensely  affecting  to 
observe  the  working  of  the  same  home-sick  yearnings  manifesting  them- 
selves through  decay,  and  for  a  moment  arresting  even  the  fatal  power  of 
death-illness. 

When  Sir  Walter's  giant  frame  gave  way,  the  usual  panacea  of  a 
southern  chme  was  ordered  for  the  shattered  invalid,  and  the  remedy 
was  used  with  all  the  promptness  which  zeal  and  aniiety  could  apply  ; 
''  a  King's  ship "  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  king  and 
nation  dike  delighted  to  honour;  the  voyage  to  sunny  Italy  was  made 
with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  which  could  be  attained  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  in  Italy  honours  and  attentions  of  all  kinds  awaited  the  dying 
man,  whose  reputation  was  ^'  world-wide  ;"  but  through  and  in  despite 
of  aU,  while  malady  was  gaining  ground,  sapping  the  fortress,  and 
winning  its  fatal  victory  day  by  day,  the  longing  which  lay  deep  and 
concentrated  in  Scott's  secret  heart  was  to  be  ^'  taken  home  again  T 
Nor  was  it  unintereslang  to  remark  that  the  last  authenticated  scrap  of 
the  patriot's  writing  is  stated  to  be  an  entry  scrawled  in  a  guest-book  in 
the  Tyrol,  <hus— «*  Sm  Walter  Scott"— "/or  Scotland  T 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  London  on  his  homeward  journey,  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  those  who  were  piously  bent  on  fulfilling  his  wish, 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  Fresh  access  of  cQsease  had  brought  on  stupor- 
like unconsciousness,  and  in  this  state  the  sufferer  was  conveyed  on  board 
a  steamer  bound  for  Scotland,  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  did  not  know  the 
depth  of  earnestness  with  which  he  had  deprecated  the  idea  of  being 
laid  "afiir  from  Tweed!" 

The  whole  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  dying  hour  is  given  by  his 
son-in-law  with  the  pen  of  a  master,  whose  soul  and  sympauiies  were  in 
his  subject,  and  cannot  be  read,  even  on  repetition,  without  emotion, 
including,  as  it  does,  the  dying  testimony  ot^the  great  book-Qiaker  of 
the  age,  from  whose  mind  books  teemed  forth  as  from  a  mine,  that  for 
that  hour  "there  is  no  Booh  hut  One  !"  The  part  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
narrative  which  bears  upon  our  subject  is  so  very  naturally  and  beauti- 
fuUy  told  that  we  transcribe  it  at  length,  as  a  better  exposition  of  our 
meaning  than  we  could  g^ve  ourselves.  As  has  been  said,  the  dying 
man  was  put  on  board  the  steamer  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  in 
the  same  state  was  landed  at  Newhaven,  and  placed  in  a  travelling- 
carriage  to  journey  towards  his  home  on  "  Tweed  side." 

"  As  we  descended  the  Vale  of  the  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him, 
and  by  degrees  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  recognising  ^e  features  of 
that  familuur  landscape.    Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or  two :  <  Gala 
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water,  mrefy  /'— '  Bndcholm  !'— <  Torwoodleel'  Am  we  rounded  the 
hill  at  Ladhope,  and  the  outline  of  '  the  Bildoiia'  bmst  upon  him,  h» 
became  greatly  excited,  and,  when  turning  himself  on  the  condi,  hie  eje 
oaoght  at  lengCh  his  own  towers  at  the  Stance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up 
with  an  eye  of  delight  The  river  b«n^  in  flood  we  had  to  go  roimd  a 
few  miles  by  Melrose  Bridge,  and  dnnng  the  time  thos  occupied,  Ins 
woods  and  house  being  in  prospect,  it  required  occasionally  both  Dr. 
Watson's  strength  and  mine,  in  addition  to  Nicholson's  (his  senrant's),  to 
keep  him  in  t^  carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  road  for  a 
OMiple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotnbrd,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  sti^r; 
but  on  gaining  the  bank  inmiediately  above  it»  his  eaecitement  became 
i^^ain  ungoyemable. 

<<  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  us  in  the  pordi,  and  assisted  us  in  liftini^ 
him  into  the  dimng-room,  n^iere  his  bed  had  been  prepared.  He  sat 
bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resting  his  eye  on  Laidlaw  said, 
^Sd  !  WUhe  Laidlaw!  O  man,  how  often  hde  I  thought  of  you* 
By  this  time  his  dogs  had  assembled  about  his  diair ;  they  began  to 
&wn  upon  him,  and  lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled 
over  them  until  sleep  oppressed  him." 

A  few  words  more  will  give  this  afiecting  descrtptien  all  the  finoe  and 
beauty  <^  a  picture : 

<<  About  half-past  one  p.m.  on  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  Sir 
Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  diildren.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day !  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open,  and  so  per- 
fectly still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  ddicioos  to  his  ear,  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distini^y  audible  as 
we  knelt  round  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kined  and  dosed  his  eyes.** — 
Lochhares  SeoU,  p.  88. 

All  that  has  been  thus  said,  and  exemplified,  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  Eng^hman  lies  down  to  die  abroad,  is  affgravated  by  a  consi- 
deration which  we  would  eladly  omit ;  but  truth  wiU  not  allow  us  to  {mss 
over  the  cruel  ferocity  wiui  which  foreign  bigotry  tries  to  barb  the  sting 
of  death  £ot  the  English  stranger,  by  holding  over  him  a  denial  of 
the  decencies  ci  Chri^an  burial,  ^  be«inse  he  followeth  not  wUh  ttx." 
Go  where  you  will  through  continental  Europe,  you  find  tones  of  this 
horrid  purpose  to  record  exclusiveness  in  human  dust,  and  to  carry  the 
bitterness  of  controversy  even  into  the  house  where  the  ^^  weary  are  at  rest." 
Marvellous  it  is,  to  thmk  that  those  who  daim  to  be  inheritors  of  *^  the 
Churoh  of  the  Catacombs" — ^now  that,  instead  of  lurking  in  caves  and  dens 
of  the  earth,  they  have  come  to  sit  in  ^*  the  high  plae^"  with  power  in 
their  hands — should  so  unblushingly  ignore  the  early  Church's  expexienee 
<3i  *^  the  heart  of  a  stranger"  (E^rodus  xxiiL  9),  and  calumniate  ihat 
primitive  Christianity  they  profess  to  inherit,  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
net  the  spirit  but  the  power  to  persecute  whidi  the  early  Christians 
lacked ;  and  stranger  than  all  it  is,  that  those  religionists,  who  in  Pro- 
testant England  have  appealed  so  loudly  and  succenfully  to  princmles  of 
'^  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  as  eternal  and  immutable,  dionld  feel  no 
sense  of  shame,  or  inconsistency,  when  they  look  at  die  late  Spanish 
<*  Concordat"  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  or  when  they  remember  the 
by-ways  and  Mooks  in  which  alone  the  vrorship  or  interment  ci  an* 
EngKsh  Proteiffaat  is  permitted  throughout  the  range  of  the  P^ipal  power.. 
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In  Rome,  it  was  only  after  a  world  of  doTice  and  caution  that  an  endo- 
snre  for  Protestant  bnrial  was  permitted  (<*  sub  mvoctUione  Can  CettU 
Eikmei^*  as  a  Roman  once  mockingly  said  to  me),  and  even  within  this 
their  own  allotted  cincture — a  ferocious  censorship  forbids  the  inscrip- 
tion of  a  line  of  Scripture,  or  expression  of  Christian  fiuth^  or  hope,  on  a 
ProteBtant  tombstone ;  while  dsewhere  through  Italy  the  trayeller  is  not 
unfrequently  startled  by  some  well*known  or  familiar  name,  inscribed  in 
the  ^^  unblest  nook,"  or  "  out-of-the-way  comer,"  in  which  only  the 
Christian  charity  and  tolerance  of  the  dominant  Church  could  permit 
love  and  sorrow  '^  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  sight." 

This  horrid  narrowness,  surviving  that  event  which  in  general  brings 
men  to  lay  down  all  other  enmities  at  the  grave  side,  existed  lon£^  ago, 
and  siiows  no  sign  of  yielding  to  that  amel^rating  influence  which  some 
shallow  pwsons  dream  of  having  passed  on  the  spirit  of  the  papacy. 
"When  Young  buried  his  "  Narcissa, 

While  Nature  melted,  Superstition  raved  : 
That  motumed  the  dead,  and  tkU  denied  a  grave, 

«  «  «  «  « 

Deny'd  the  charit;^  of  dust  to  spread 

O'er  dust — a  chanty  their  dogs  enjov. 

What  could  I  do  ?  what  succour  P  what  resource  P 

With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole : 

More  like  her  murderer  than  friend  I  crept 

With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muffled  dee]^ 

In  midnight  darkness,  whispered  my  last  sigh. 

This  "  spleen  to  dust"  was  manifested  more  than  a  c«ntury  ago,  and 
when  "  Ko  Nono"  (who  ascended  his  Seat  of  Rule  amid  shouts  of  wel- 
come and  universal  ^*  jubilate"  for  the  phenomenon  of  "  a  Liberal!  and 
Reforming  Pope")  was  a  few  years  since  readjusting  the  relations  of  the 
Church  with  that  model  of  zeal  and  purity  ^^  Her  most  Catholic  Majesty** 
of  Spain,  he  laid  the  most  stringent  and  insulting  restrictions  upon  tne 
decencies  of  forei^  burial  throughout  the  Spanish  dominions,  to  which  the 
Spanish  court  submitted  in  a  spirit  of  subservient  bigotry  and  bad  faith, 
which  was  well  and  indignantly  exposed  by  the  English  Ambassador 
Lord  Howden«  We  believe  some  relaxation  of  the  ori^nal  papal  restric- 
tions has  been  obtained,  but  the  intolerant  mind  of  the  Holy  See  was  not 
the  less  manifested. 

It  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  to  make  so  much  of  the 
poor  posthumous  spite  which  thus  pursues  a  religious  quarrel  even  into 
the  grave,  and  that  a  fitter  reflection  would  be,  on  the  power  and  love  of 
Him,  who  can,  and  toill  call  his  people  even  from  those  depths  of  the  sea, 
or  those  sands  of  the  desert,  where  their  unburied  bones  bleach  and 
whiten,  or  from  the  wholesale  pits,  in  which  the  brave  and  devoted  lie 
massed,  by  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  on  the  heights  of  Balaklava. 
This  is  true,  and  it  is  a  true  and  wholesome  saying  <'  worthy  of  all  men  to 
be  received,"  that  none  can  be  laid  where  He  **  who  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  "  cannot  find  them ;  but  this  does  not  render  less  hateful 
the  hideous  bigotry  which,  miscalliog  itself  Christian  and  Catholic,  would 
fain  darken  the  closing  hours  of  a  sick  stranger  with  a  refusal  of  the 
charity  of  Christian  burial.  There  is  less  mischief  than  malice  in  the 
denial,  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  intention  to  wound 
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inflicts  more  pain  than  the  injury  done,  and  suggests  to  any  one  who 
would  wish  to  pass  from  life  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  towards  all 
men,  the  petition,  ^*  Grod  grant  timt  I  may  not  die  in  a  land  so  CkrMm 
that  it  cannot  be  charitcMe,^ 

All  these  reflections  have  evolved  themselves  in  my  mind  from  taming 
over  the  leaves  of  an  old  Diary,  kept  some  years  since^  during  a  healtii- 
seeking  journey  into  Italy,  in  whidi  I  find  the  following  entiy  and  out- 
burst of  a  feeling  akin  to  that  in  which  poor  Scott  said  to  Tl^^lhe  l4ud]aw, 
"  O  man — how  oft  ha'e  I  thought  of  you.*' 

"  I  had  wandered  out  in  the  glowing  evening  sun  from  the  little  town  of 
Bavenno,  close  under  the  bright  snowy  Alps,  and  tomuig  into  the  village  churdi- 
yard,  I  saw  within  it,  at  the  end  of  the  stazioni,  the  hideous  '  Caivtay*  grinning 
and  offensive  with  its  ohamel  heiup  and  all  the  trickeiy  of  wumie  piety;  while,  in 
an  orchard  beyond  the  churchyard  wall,  I  saw  a  retUity  of  all  that  unchantal^ 
ness  from  which,  in  the  language  of  our  Litany,  I  say  with  my  whole  hear^ 
'  Good  Lord  deliver  us.'  There,  as  headstones  and  other  memorials  told  me^  lay 
the  young,  the  brave,  the  noble— names  standing  on  the  roll  of  Hist(»y  ana 
Fame— who  having  sought  the  sunny  South  for  health,  had  here  laid  down  to 
die,  and  had  been  aeniea  the  grace  of  Christian  (?)  burial  I  turned  me  into 
mine  inn,  more  sick  in  heart  than  in  body,  with  the  mental  petition,  *  God  grant 
that  I  may  not  die  in  this  land  \'-take  fne  home  again  P  " — MB.  Diary, 

Oh!  carry  me  back  to  the  land  of  my  birth. 

To  the  scenes  early  known — ever  pleasant  to  me ; 
If  you  bury  me  here,  in  this  churl-gnmted  earth, 

Tho'  the  mould  may  lay  lightly.  Til  fret  to  be  free- 
Make  me  rather  a  bed  on  the  heathy  hiU-side 

Of  my  own  mountain  glen.    Could  you  biow  how  I  love  it, 
Tou  might  feel  how  'twould  wound  me  in  dying  to  bide 

Far  away  from  its  breeze  and  the  blue  sky  i£ove  it. 

I  see,  keret  the  rest  by  the  bi^t  assigned 

To  the  stranger  who  sick'mng  seeks  health  in  his  dime ; 
How  the  *'  house  of  all  flesh"  he  has  "  cribbed  and  confined," 

Treating  life  as  a  heresy,  death  as  a  crime. 
Take  me  rack  where  the  fern-plume  waves  meetly  adorning 

His  grave— who  had  loved  it  while  living— when  dead ; 
Where  the  dew-laden  hare-bell  will  weep  every  morning 

The  tear  it  has  gathered  through  night  o'er  my  bed. 

Take  me  back  from  this  land,  where  the  torn  heart  must  crave 

In  grudg'd.unblest  nook— -the  last  home  of  a  friend; 
Where  hate  says  to  sorrow — "stand  mute  by  the  grave," 

Whence  "  not  without  hope"  sorrow's  prayer  should  ascend. 
Take  me  back  to  our  rude  home — its  diroe  may  be  chill. 

But  its  sympathies  flow  not  through  ice  from  the  heart : 
Yon  Alp-peaks  stand  frozen — ^i^et  far  colder  still. 

Are  this  sunny  land's  charities.    ^^Let  tte  depart" 
Bavenno,  185 — . 

IL 
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**  Only  to  think  of  you  tnrniDg  up  here,  Arnold — f/ouy  whom  I  last 
met  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  finest  women  in  England,  in  the  finest 
city  in  the  world — youj  who  were  horn  to  tread  the  Turkey  caroet  of 
luzmy, — I  say,  what  cotM  have  forced  you  down  into  this  back-cellar  of 
creation,  this  *'  first  flower^  of  Boredom — ^in  short,  into  this  Irish  village 
of  Bally— Bally— Jaw-breaker  ?** 

'*  fiallymacsquiggan,"  pityingly  replied  his  companion.  '^  But  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  major,  you  must  not  walk  into  our  good  mces  in  that 
manner;  we  consider  oursdres  occupying  as  respectable  a  story  in 
creation  as  you  do  ;  and  as  to  boring  you,  why,  I  acknowledge  we 
have  a  weakness  in  that  way.  Irish  lead  has  a  natural  attraction  for  the 
body  of  an  Englishman ;  it  is,  in  fiust,  its  centre  of  gravity,  its—" 

'*  Enoueh— enough,"  said  the  major,  laughing.  ''  You  hare  given  me 
a  Boland  for  my  Ohver." 

^'  WeU,  I  must  defend  my  country  from  the  Saxon  Hradery  honour 
bright,"  sud  Arnold,  turning  his  left  thumb  in  the  direction  of  his  wust- 
coat  pocket. 

<^  JDut  what  have  we  here  T*  said  the  major,  laying  down  his  cup  of 
cofifee,  which  he  had  been  indolently  sipping,  and  grasping  both  sides  of 
a  newspaper  vigorously.  '<  Listen  with  both  your  ears :  Fashionable 
arrivals  at  Ballymac Help  me,  Arnold." 

"  SquigganJ* 

"  Hotel ^,"  continued  the  major :  "  Cdonel  Heaviside,  Major  and 

Jfcfrf.— do  you  hear  ? — and  Mrs.  Millington.  Well,  Byron  awoke  one 
mommg  and  found  himself  fiunous,  but  I  awake  and  find  myself  married!" 

'<  And  lucky  for  you,  my  boy,"  siud  Arnold,  with  a  quizzical  glance 
firom  the  '^tiul  of  his  eye,  <<for  if  they  did  not  marry  you  now  they 
would  before  you  left ;  so  take  my  advice  and  keep  up  the  delusion ;  it 
will  save  you  either  an  aflBur  of  honour  or  an  affiEur  of  the  heart,  which 
are  both  sometimes  troublesome  in  their  way,  especially  to  a  military 


*'  I  consider  myself  in  a  state  to  resist  your  Irish  artillery,  not  having 
the  attraction  you  suppose  either  for  your  bullets  or  bright  eyes ;  not- 
withstanding, I  do  not  want  to  set  myself  down  as  the  ^nedict  of  the 
ball-room,"  said  the  major,  giving  a  nirtive  glance  at  his  handsome  face 
reflected  in  a  dingy  pier-glass  that  hung  opposite  the  breakfast-table. 

<<  I  see  you  are  already  hoisting  your  flag  of  distress.    Well,  I  have  as 
much  confidence  in  Erin's  daughters  as  her  sons,  and  my  name  is  not . 
Davie  Arnold,  of  private  theatri^  celebrity,  if  they  do  not  make  game  of 
you." 

The  latter  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  a  servant  entered,  bear- 
ing two  delicate  notes  on  a  salver,  which  he  presented  to  Major  Milling- 
ton,  and  withdrew. 

''Well,  this  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far/'  said  the  major,  tossing  the 
opened  notes  to  his  firiend.  ''  I  shall  treat  this  with  silent  contempt — ^it 
is  evidentiy  a  joke — 

VOL.  zxXYin.  2  T 
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"  *  The  pleasure  of  Mrs.  MilUngUnCs  company  on  Thursday  even- 
tng. 

*^  Well,  ray  deir  major."  said  a  rather  coarae  female  raee  from  ^ 
other  side  of  the  table^  *^  I  really  don't  see  why  you  are  to  deny  me  the 
Reason o£ kugfetB^ mt  tbese  pe(^>^  diey  are 00  very  JEKrw^  lamame, 
to  see  a  jiff,  wottU  domjr  poar  nerres  good ;  iJie  doctor        ** 

The  mayor  looked  up  in  artoniAmeot,  which  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
lawhter  •§  he  beheld  hit  friend  envebped  in  a  tahle-ooTer  for  a  afaawl, 
whue  an  "  anfimaeassar^  lormed  aa  extempooe  head-dreas.  He  loofad 
like  a  rather  stout^  middle-aged  lady,  widi  a  enpercilioiif  cast  of  eoaata- 
nanee;  and,  aa  the  major  was  not  oi^er  young,  they  locmed  a  very  appro- 
pnate  matrimonial  pair. 

<<  Now,  mijor,  ilo  let  lie  hare  nr^  own  wi^,**  said  the  lady,  drawiag 
her  chair  towards  the  ahnoat  hyiteneal  mijor,  who  stood  np  while  the 
irresistible  Arnold  pot  his  arm  coaxingly  within  his,  and  w^  minring 
steps  led  him  tfaroiigh  a  Mding-door.  A  few  moments  afterwanis  the 
two  frieads  might  be  seen  walking  down  the  ftreet  oanvevsng  earnestly 
and  laughing  immoderately. 

The  lights  gleamed  from  etery  window  of  Mr.  O'Fhighaty's  hospiteUe 
mansion ;  carriage  after  carriage  swept  up  the  winding  arenne,  and  nre 
np  ks  briUiant  occupant  to  tl^  lights  and  aasie  wraun  4se  taatefriUy 
fitted  up  ball-TOom,  and  if  a  atranffer  threw  a  gfamee  upon  its  interior,  he 
wiwld  he  forced  to  admit  that  noimere  in  the  United  or  <&-United  £iiig>- 
dom  would  he  find  so  mudi  grace  and  beanty  in  any  giren  space. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  fi^ossiping  dofwagers 
with  oatrich  feathers  and  daiic  ydvet  dreasea,  toward  mom  a  white  or 
pink  game  nymph  would  gBde  for  a  moment  after  a  maiy  danee,  and 
vannh  again  in  galaxies  of  aHMlimi  and  satios,  hut  generally  the  ostneh 
feathers  kept  to  theaaselpes  in  a  quiet  comer,  n^re  they  waved  omi- 
nously orer  some  dissected  eharacter  or  deceased  repntatioo. 

Now  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  had  decidedly  the  "^  highest  feather  in  her  cap" 
of  any  in  the  room ;  no  other  turban  could  or  would  m  with  her  tnrbaa. 
The  blood  of  Ae  Fits-filoods  would  not  brook  an  inferior,  so  she  always 
took  the  lead  ;  besides,  she  had  an  only  dau&^hter  with  a  large  fortme, 
winch  was  more  than  any  mother  present  oonid  aay.  To  add  to  this,  she 
had  a  ^  long  line  of  ancestry"  to  bout  o£,  while  she  knew  mai^  of  ihe 
others  measured  more  modlem  stuff,  and  while  she  talked  of  veBiaoB, 
oUiers  dreaded  pork  like  any  Jew.  So,  all  things  consideied,  they  deemed 
it  more  prudent  (not  without  many  euTions  qualms)  to  allow  her  wotd  to 
be  nneontiadicted  and  her  will  a  ukw. 

6he  was  seated  upon  an  ottoman  with  ail  the  pride  and  granty  of  dw 
Grand  Turk,  when  the  doors  weie  thrown  open,  and  MsLjor  and  Mis. 
Millington  announced. 

There  was  a  general  motion  asMog  tfaefeaihefs,  as  the  wind  swap  a 
field  of  barley,  atthis  aaaouneement.  Que  phunealooe  remained  motMm- 
less  in  conscious  dignity — one  figure  alone  kept  the  perpendieidar  of  pride ; 
iht  eyes  only,  like  the  moving  orbs  of  an  automaton,  yieUed  to  the  latent 
spring  of  curiosity,  and  obeyed  die  impulse  of  the  soiiL 

The  major  adyanced,  supporting  his  fair  (?)  compamoa,  arrayed  ia  aU 
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tiia  gfeiiaf  of  rvbr  velyat»  featiieiVy  aod  £aiiiond%  which  let  off  her 
nAer  high  oomplezioa  to  wiraniage.  The  ladieo  pronoonoed  her  a 
refine"  woman,  but  thought  her  rather  masculine.  She  had  a  oom- 
«*—*^'"g  air  which  seemed  nateral  to  her,  which  Mot  the  Uood  for  a 
moment  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood's  heart,  but  there  was  mingled  with  her  main 
ner  so  much  o£  the  defenoce  due  to  good  sociely  that  the  blood  returned 
oooe  more  to  hei^iteii  the  rouge  on  Mrs.  Fitz«&ood's  <^eek. 

As  if  by  a  eonmon  impulse  there  was  a  Taeaney  made  for  the  new 
comer  by  Mrs.  Fits-Blood's  side.  That  lady  condeeeendingly  addressed  her, 
hot  with  a  secret  determinatioa  not  to  yield  one  indi  of  her  prerogattTO. 
However,  ihe  reoolutioa  was  quite  unnecessary,  llie  ^^  major^s  lady"  at 
once  took  a  planetary  position  :  her  manner  deferentially  adcnowledged 
^  there  eoou  sot  be  two  suns,  nor  two  Mrs.  Fita-Bloods."  She  seemed 
quite  unambitious  of  putting  her  out,  azkd  drank  in  gossip  and  scaadal,  it 
might  be  said,  with  an  almost  enviable  thirst  So  the  ^  Turbans"  unani- 
mously voted  her  ^  one  of  then.'' 

There  had  been  a  call  for  music  Several  ladies  had  oontributed 
gracefully*  One  young  lady  was  seated  at  ihe  piaao,  and  had  asked  her 
mamma  '^  what  me  should  plav  ?" 

^  Do  you  recollect  any  of  those  pretty  ain  from  Dontaetti's  new 
opera?"  suggested  the  namma. 

<<  Now  listen,''  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  (sotto  voce) ;  '^  her  mamma  will  call 
a  grand  ^  rSle,'  and  it  will  all  end  in  the  <  Dragon-fly  Wake,'  and  nothing 
but  the  *  Dragon-fly  Walts.'  ** 

^<  Indeed !"  said  ner  companion,  raising  her  eyebrows. 
^  I  do  not  tMnk  I  could  recdlect  them  without  the  music,"  repEed 
the  daughter. 

^  Wdl,  dear,  W^Mr's  '  Invitation  to  Waltz'  would  be  most  appro- 
priate just  now,  or  some  of  Herz  or  Thalberg's  bnlliant  fantasias.* 

^  Oh,  they  are  too  long  and  tedious ;  beddes,  I  should  require  my 
music,  I  £ear." 

<<  Well,  love,  anvthing  you  like.  Do  you  recollect  that  pretty  waltz 
Lord  Wetherbee  admires  so  much  ?" 

'<  The 'Dragon-fly  Walts,'"  j^d  the  young  Udy.  And  die  <<  Dragon- 
fly Waltz"  was  played. 

^  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood,  ^  she  has  never  beea  known  to  play 
anything  hu  the  '  Dragon-fly  Waltz  ;*  it  comprehends  her  whole  stock. 
Several  people  were  assembled  one  rainy  day  at  her  house,  where  she 
had  her  music,  and  in  the  midst  of  fif^  clever  excuses  fortih  buzzed  the 
^  Draffon-fly  Waltz  ;'  and  if  vou  were  to  know  her  for  twenty  years,  you 
would  never  hear  anything  but  the  ^Dragon-fly  Waltz.'  In  short,  the 
gentlemen  have  nicknamed  her  the  Dragon-fly,  as  she  generaUy  dresses 
in  blue." 

^'  Capital  I"  said  the  soi-dtiomi  Mm.  MilUngton,  again  elevating  her 
erebrows.  ^'  Who,"  continued  the  latter,  '<  is  that  over-dressed  Mj  at 
the  head  of  the  room,  just  about  to  dance  ?" 

'' Ah  I  iiiat  is  Mrs.  Frogby.  Do  you  see  that  tittle  weasened  man  in 
die  oomer  of  the  room  ?  Well  that  is  her  husband;  he  married  her  for 
her  money,  and  she  married  him  becaose  he  is  first  oonsin  to  a  lordiHiose 
title  he  vml  get  at  his  death.    You  may  wed  say  ovsr-dreased,  for  die 
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has  a  thousand  at  least  on  her  neck,  and  five  himdred  on  her  fingers. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  all  that  ? — her  father  was  a  pig-johber.''  ( Agidn 
toitovoce.) 

**  And  who  is  that  beautiful  girl  in  rose-colonr|  her  f»f -d-tw  f*  again 
pursued  the  inqmrer. 

*^  Ah,  you  flatter.  That  is  my  daughter,  and  that  tall  gentleman,  her 
partner,  Lord  Wetherbee.  Between  ourselyes — in  fact  it  is  becoming 
too  well  known  to  make  a  secret  of  it — ^there  is  an  affaire  de  ectur  in 
that  quarter ;  in  fact  But  there  are  curious  eyes  upon  us,  so  no 

more  from  your  affectionate,  Ac.,"  said  she,  graciously.  And  rismg,  she 
pressed  her  companion's  arm,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  <<  Another  time — 
when  we  are  alone." 

Her  companion  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  sailed  off  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  to  watch  her  daughter  and  see  that  she  gave  proper  encou- 
ragement to  her  noble  partner. 

Lord  Wetherbee  had  just  led  his  partner  to  a  seat,  and  was  contem- 
plating requesting  the  honour  of  her  hand  for  the  next  dance,  which  his 
position  as  (he  nattered  himself)  a  faroured  loTer  entitled  him  to  do, 
when  Major  Millioeton  stepped  forward  and  claimed  the  &yonr,  and 
received  an  answer  m  the  amrmatire.  Lord  Wetherbee  retired,  knitting 
his  brows,  when  the  fat,  composed  countenance  of  Mrs.  Millington  re- 
minded him  he  had  no  riyal  to  dread  in  the  major. 

«  Meeting  you  here,  £Css  Fitz-Blood,**  sud  the  major,  as  he  led  his 
partner  to  we  top  of  the  room,  ^'  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

''  Major  lyfiUington  did  not  expect  me  to  be  so  very  uish  as  to  re- 
side in  my  native  country  from  choice,"  said  Miss  Fits-Blood,  a  littk 
wickedly. 

'<  Surely  you  will  not  blame  me  for  not  associating  your  name  with 
tins  Bully-mock-squeakine  Lrish  village  ?" 

^'A  very  fedr  pronunciation  for  an  Englishman,"  said  his  partner, 
smiling ;  '^  but  you  must  know  I  am  quite  proud  of  it^  and  onlj  go  to 
England  to  please  mamma." 

<'  Then  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  coming  to  the  mountain  when 
the  mountain  would  not  come  to  us,"  said  the  major.  ^'  But  I  have  had 
another  agreeable  surprise  since  I  came  here.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  one  of  my  oldest  and  pleasantest  friends,  Mr.  Arnold. 
By  the  way,  he  is  not  here  to-night."  The  major  gave  a  side-glance  to 
his  partner  as  he  said  this. 

'<  Major  Millington  has  become  a  Benedict  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  in  London,"  said  Miss  Fitz-Blood,  slightly  blushing,  and 
glancing  archly  at  the  *^  major's  lady,"  who  shone  conspicuously  in  the 
coterie  at  the  comer  of  the  room. 

The  major  tried  to  catch  her  eye  as  she  spoke,  but  he  did  not  succeed, 
so  he  began  to  twirl  a  rose  which  he  had  in  his  button-hole. 

Luckily  it  was  their  turn  to  dance,  as  the  previous  conversation  pre- 
occupied both  at  present. 

"mrs.  Fitz-Blood  had  withdrawn  her  companion  from  an  interesting  and 
ominous  conversation,  if  one  might  judfl;e  by  the  peculiar  waving  dT  the 
plumes,  and  was  walking  with^her,  leanmg  on  her  arm,  and  commenting, 
witii  understanding  shakes  of  the  head  uid  unfathoxnable  winks  of  the 
eye,  upon  all  she  saw,  when  tiie  latter,  unperceived  by  Mrs.  Fiti-Blood, 
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when  pasring  the  niMor,  slipped  a  small  piece  of  paper  into  his  hand, 
which,  lAen  the  qua&lle  offered  an  opportunity,  he  read.  The  contents 
were: 

*'Mis8  Fitz-Blood  is  going  to  spend  a  few  days  at  a  friend's  some 

miles  from  this.  Her  seat  is  taken— -the coach.   Ijord  Wh  is  taken 

too.  It  is  knoum  the  use  he  will  make  of  this  opportunity.  I  have  this 
onibebeH  authority.  ''  B.  A.'' 


The  major  gathered  the  contents  of  this  at  a  glance  during  *^  ladies' 
chain."  What  was  he  to  do?  The  rose  came  to  his  ud — ^the  side 
couples  were  dancing.  He  held  the  shattered  rose  in  hu  hand,  and 
glanced  at  it  sadly. 

'^  Tou  hare  lost  your  heautiful  rose,"  siud  Miss  Fitz-Blood. 

(The  major  made  a  hold  stroke.)  '<  And  my  heart  with  it,"  sud  he, 
'^  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour." 

« It  was  quickly  lost,"  replied  his  partner. 

^*  Yet  it  took  a  long  time  to  hloom,  as  well  as  the  rose,"  said  the 
major,  still  sadly,  and  letting  it  fall  in  the  midst  of  its  scattered  leaves. 

'<  Well,  take  it  hack  again  as  you  would  the  rose,"  said  she,  laughing. 

*'  Behold  I"  sud  he.  And  he  showed  her  the  scattered  petals  at  her 
feet 

The  quadrille  was  oyer.  Poor  Major  MllingtonI  what  was  he 
to  do? 

He  en^ged  to  lead  her  in  to  supper. 

Lord  Wetherhee,  five  minutes  before,  had  come  to  the  same  determi- 
nation. He  came  forward  to  request  the  honour,  and  again  retired, 
knittmg  his  brow,  and  was  again  restored  to  serenity  as  the  complacent 
visaee  of  the  major's  **  better-half  met  his  view. 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  were  fixed  like  those  of  a  rattiesnake  upon 
her  daughter  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening:  they  were  never  re- 
moved. If  her  companion  had  not  been  a  mamed  man,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  used  physical  force  to  separate  them  if  other  means  failed. 
As  it  was,  she  could  not  comprehend  her ;  she  could  not  comprehend 
Lord  Wetherhee.  Even  the  fascinating  conversation  of  the  major's  sup- 
posed wife  could  not  draw  her  away  from  the  victims  she  was  endeavour- 
mg  to  annihilate  by  looks. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  she  ordered  her  carriage. 

On  her  way  home  she  cross-questioned  her  daughter,  but  gained  no 
information,  as  may  be  supposed.  She  told  her  to  prepare  for  her 
departure  by  the  morning  coach.  Lady  Somerville  would  meet  her  with 
her  carriage.  She  herseu  could  not  go,  as  she  had  engagements  which 
would  detain  her ;  but  Lord  Wetherhee,  who  had  been  invited  also,  had 
kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  her  until  they  met  Lady  Somernlle. 

'^  And  now,"  said  the  supporter  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  "  you  will 
be  thrown  much  in  Lord  Wetherbee's  society.  He  is  handsome,  rtcA, 
and  well  connected — all  that  an^/  girl  can  desue ^ 

'<  All  !"  said  the  daughter,  mentally. 

**  So  let  me  see,  like  a  sensible  girl  which  I  know  you  to  be,  that  you 
will  not  discourage  him  to  listen  to  the  fascinating  conversation  even  of 
manied  men.    Men  in  the  position  of  Lord  Wetiierbee  do  not  like  to  be 
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eonridend  seeond'nite,  er&n  wbere  ih«re  m  do  otmm  htjtaiamy.  Y«b 
htef9  already  told  me  yoa  bad  no  ImH  to  find  wkb  Lotd  WctJwtfcc*,  80 
now  good  night,  and  be  a  good  g^l." 

So  said  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  as  she  descended  her  carriage-steps,  in  the  full 
asfnnnoe  of  b«mg  noAer-in-lsw  to  a  lotd  widdn  a  few  moraii. 

Mrs*  fitx-BloM's  last  words  pained  tbe  afiggtiowrtc  heart  of  her 
daughter,  for  dioagh  Miss  Rtz-Biood  knew  her  modier  to  be  ambitaof 
and  worl^y^  still  she  was  her  mother,  and  she  was  amWAmm  hrktr;  and 
besides,  she  acknowledged  to  herself  she  might  have  given  what  she 
imag^med  her  Taeant  heart  to  Lori  Wetbeibee,  had  not  At  germ  of 
affeetioD,  which  had  ahnort  miknoinnely  taken  root  in  her  heirt  dmia^ 
a  yisit  to  En^an4»  been  foddenlj  called  into  existence  hf  die  meipaelcA 
meeting  with  M^or  Millington,  whose  regiment,  she  tttenAtt  wv  Of^ 
dered  abroad,  it  msfy  be  seen  soeceedine  ereots  caused  the  tcoder 
l^t  to  expand  into  a  richer  bloomy  so  £at  now  die  kMge  of  lord 
Vetherbee  was  not  to  be  discerned  in  the  nadat  of  its  hmniaBee. 

'<Ah!  the  heart  is  a  rebellions  tfaio^,'' said  MisaFitK*Blood,ta  she  hud 
her  head  on  the  mllow,  with  the  qmet  determination  of  reliia^  Lord 
Wenierbee  uioind  he  propose^ 

Mrs.  Fits^Blood  aeeompanied  her  danghter  in  Ae  car  which  was  to 
take  her  to  the  eoach«  She  was  resolved  to  witness  the  ttkmfhtmi^^nale 
to  her  plot.  The  servant  was  holding  the  door  of  the  public  conveyaaee 
<^n  for  Miss  Fits-Blood  to  enter,  and  the  aflbctionate  manMna  waa  ad- 
vancing to  give  a  parting  salute,  when No!  a  thunderbolt,  an  earth* 

qu^ke,  could  not  have  given  a  greater  shock  to  Mrs.  FitE-JMood'a  6ame 
than  the  impertnrbable  figme  ot  Major  I^fiSington  seated  inside! 

The  major,  on  perceiving*wfao  was  about  to  enter,  advaneed,  and  grace* 
fbllj  offered  his  assistance^  at  tbe  same  time  boinng  politely  to  Mka^ 
Htz-Blood,  who  was  at  the  moment  fiterally  a  smothered  voleana 

The  coachman  was  Uowing*  his  cheernd  horn,  and  the  famr  hmes 
prancing  inmatienthr,  when  Loid  Wedierbee  was  seen  paarting  ml  hie  way, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who,  his  aim  drawn  within  that  of  ^bt 
former,  was  spinning  some  interminable  jam  which  the  yomtg  kvd  was 
by  no  means  anxious  to  unniveL  The  gay,  rattling  voiee  of  Mr«  AmoM 
was  the  first  thing  that  ronsed  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  from  the  smotiiered 
horror  which  she  experienced  when  she  found  that  her  **  hog  Kne  of 
ancestry'^  was  again  afloat  upon  the  troubled  waters^  withont  havii^  re- 
ceived the  long-esmected  nibme. 

"  A  fine  mommg,  Mrs.  Fitz*B)ood.  Ah !  Miss  Tttz^BiooA,  your 
hnmble  servant.  What !  Major  MUilington,  each  a  de%htful  renecimirel 
Will  you  not  enter,  my  lord  ?^  scud  Mr.  Amdd,  addreasii^  Lord 
Wetherbee,  who  was  standing  before  the  door  in  stu^  amazement  looih* 
ing  at  Miss  Fitz-Blood  and  Major  Milhngton  seated  side  by  side. 

There  is  some  unaccoimtable  mystery  in  the  associa^n  of  ideaa.  Loni 
Wetherbee,  in  his  moments  of  irritation  on  the  previous  evenh:^,  had 
intuitively  sought  lelief  in  the  undeniable  ./^^ — ^Mra.  Millington ;  he  now 
turned  as  by  instinct  to  the  door  throngh  which  he  had  jittt  pssaed, 
vaguely  expecting  to  see  the  major's  <*  better-haV*  come  to  bid  wewell; 
but  no  one  was  £ere  bat  Mr.  Arnold,  who>  as  he  glanced,  had  hghtly 
stepped  into  the  vacant  seat.  He  had  twisted  his  India  pod»t  hane* 
keranef  into  the  fonn  of  a  tuiban^  and  placed  it  oh  Ua  hea^  ii4ie&— *aol 
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— ^yesl — ^nol — again  tes! — the  identical  pair  of  eyes  that  glanced  so 
composedly  at  him  in  the  ball-room  were  there  confronting  him  under- 
neatn  a  not  very  dbsimilar  turboD,  as  smilngly  and  jAaad  as  ever  ! 

Mrs.  Fits-Blood  had  been  reading  Lord  Wethecbee's  countenance  &om 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  as  one  might  strive  to  decipher  the  electric 
tel^^niph  wfaea  expecting  sobm  thrilling  intelligence,  aoid  now,  when  she 
Mw  wkere  his  gsae  rested — the  aceompanying  start — need  we  say  that 
the  magnetic  l£iill  went  tlirough  her  nerves  with  a  force  and  conviction 
as  strong  as  that  which  had  already  electrified  Lord  Wetherbee*  In 
short,  the  spark  was  communicated  to  the  whole  cirde,  and  they  under- 
stood one  another  as  well  as  a  chain  of  table  movers  or  a  body  of  spirit 
rappers! 

The  coachman  again  wound  his  cheerful  horn,  the  guard  banged-to 
the  door,  the  fiery  horse?  flew  with  the  coach  down  i£e  viUaee  street, 
amidst  the  loud  hurrahs  of  dirty-fiaced  urchins  and  borkinff^  dogs,  and  ' 
Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  was  left  alone— ah  I  not  in  her  glory,  but  See  a  mdan-- 
choly  angler  who  has  just  seen  a  tremendoue  sahnon  sMp  off  haa  hook 
when  he  had  it  haM  out  of  the  water! 

For  the  first  time  in  her  li£B  she  £dt  hersdlf  ready  to  £nnt,  her  aaons 
hung  by  her  side,  her  head  drooped;  however^  she  flung  herself  into  the 
car,  gave  the  oider  £cx  hoiiie>  and  then,  sinking  back,  looked  into  the 
crater  of  her  lureast. 

"  Oh,  World  I  did  we  but  serve  our  God  with  but  half  the  zeal  " 
But  we  need  not  stop  to  moralise^  yet  something  like  tins  did  come  as  a 
drop  of  water  on  the  burning  waves  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood's  breast,  bid:  not 
to  refresh,  alas !  only  to  fiz  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanish  in  smoke. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spin  out  the  denouement.  Lord  Wetherbee  got 
out  at  the  very  first  stage,  ordered  a  chaise  and  post-horsey  and  went  no 
one  knew  whither ;  Mr.  Arnold  judiciously  made  his  exit,  to  leave  a  clear 
stctge  for  the  major  to  play  his  part,  whicn  we  are  informed  he  ^  quite 
admirably.  The  former  appeared  at  Lady  SomerviUe's,  and  induced  her 
to  act  the  good-natured  go-between,  wh^  she  promised  to  do  to  the 
best  of  her  ability. 

She  succeeded  with  Mr.  Fitz-Blood  ;  but  Mrsw  Fits-Blood  maintained 
a  dogged  silence*  It  was  in  vain  her  husband  pleaded,  and  her  daughter, 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  neck,  said  she  was  happier  than  wealth  and 
titles  could  make  hear,  she  remained  in  silent  though  fidlen  mi^estv.  She 
secretly  dreaded  '^the  feathers,"  which  she  could  pkunty  see  nodded  like 
those  of  a  crowing  cock  at  the  very  next  party.  However,  her  consent 
was  guessed  at  rather  than  prociued^  and  Miss  Fitz-Blood  became  the 
major's  wife. 

roor  Mrs.  Fitz-Blood  never  became  herself  again.  She  partly  re- 
veuged  herself  by  never  admittmg  the  once  fisivoured  Mr.  Arnold  into 
their  private  circle :  she  no  longer  had  a  taste  for  *^  private  theatricals." 
To  a  bosom  friend  she  confessed  she  failed  because  Lord  Wetherbee  was 
just  always  ^re  mintUeg  too  late  in  three  critical  periods  of  his  courtship. 
So  her  ^'  long  Hue  of  ancestnr,"  for  ever  afbr,  sank  like  a  dead  weight 
into  the  gulf  of  her  hopes  and  the  ocean  of  her  thoughts. 
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Whbn  an  author  has  made  for  himself  such  a  reputation  as  Mr. 
Prescott  has  secured,  by  the  successive  production  of  three  such 
histories  as  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaoella,  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  it  is  something,  it  is  much, 
if  a  fourth  maintain  that  reputation  at  the  same  high  lerel.  Mr. 
Prescott's  fourth  history  will  do  more;  it  will  raise  yet  higher  the 
standard  of  his  name.  It  surpasses  its  forerunners  in  merit  as  weQ 
as  in  interest.  It  shows  a  yet  fuller  power,  and  if  not  a  more  dili- 
gent industry  and  conscientious  energy  of  research,  certainly  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  subject,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  its  multiibrm 
aspects,  a  riper  judgment  in  disposing  of  its  vexed  quesdons,  and  a 
style  that  has  gained  in  nerve  and  compactness,  without  prejudice 
to  its  picturesque  and  fluent  grace.  The  style,  neverthel^,  would 
still  bear  compression,  and  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  subject,  if  a  most  attractive,  was  also  a  most  difficult  one, 
on  accoimt  of  its  manifold  and  complicated  associations.  In  ap- 
proaching it,  Mr.  Prescott  was  mindful  f  that  of  the  two  methods 
of  writing  history — the  chronological,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  philo- 
sophically distributive — tiie  former,  and  most  obvious,  though  pro- 
bably the  best  where  the  action  is  "  simple  and  continuous,**  as  in 
biography,  or  in  the  narrative  of  some  grand  historical  event, 
marked  by  unity  in  itself  and  demanding  unity  in  the  treatment, 
yet,  when  the  story  branches  out,  and  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
embraces  great  variety  of  incident,  it,  the  ^'  chronological  ^^stem," 
wearies  and  distracts  the  reader.  Its  absence  of  method  makes  it 
easy  writing;  and  that,  by  world-wide  experience,  is  the  reverse  of 
easy  reading.  The  old  writers  adopted  tnis  form,  as  the  simplest 
and  least  elaborate;  but  studious  posterity  complains  of  being 
hurried  by  them  from  one  scene  to  another  without  fully  appre- 
hending any;  and  ''as  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  perpetually 
broken  by  sudden  transition,"  the  memory  carries  off  only  such 
scraps  as  it  is  '^  hardly  possible  to  weave  into  a  connected  and  con- 
sistent whole."J  Mr.  rrescott  judiciously  follows  the  plan  of  later 
historians,  who,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  pay  regard,  in  the 
conduct  of  their  narrative,  rather  to  the  "  nature  of  the  events 

♦  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain.  By  William  H. 
Prescott.    Two  volumes.    London :  Richard  Bentley.    1866. 

t  See  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

X  This  applies  with  special  significance  to  Mr.  Prescott's  chief  authorities,  in 
the  present  history,  viz.,  the  old  Castilian  chroniclers,  whose  "wearisome 
pages,"  he  remarks,  "mindful  of  no  order  but  that  of  time,  are  spread  over  as 
miscellaneous  a  range  of  incidents,  and  having  as  little  relation  to  one  another, 
as  the  columns  of  a  newspaper."    VoL  ii.  p.  314. 
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describedi  than  to  the  precise  time  of  their  occurrence."  By  which 
means  the  reader,  ''  possessed  of  one  action,  its  causes  and  its  con- 
sequences, before  passing  on  to  another,  is  enabled  to  treasure 
up  in  his  memory  distinct  impressions  of  the  whole."  The  event* 
ful,  diversified,  plot  and  counterplot-crowded  reign  of  Philip  IL, 
treated  after  the  old  time-honoured,  but  now  dianonoured  system 
of  chronological  entries,  year  by  year  continually,  would  only 
destine  us  to  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  So  treated,  in 
iact,  history  is  very  like  an  old  almanack. 

The  abaication  of  his  fiEitiber,  Charles  V.,  constituted  Philip 
master  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  His 
was  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  his  the  duchy 
of  Milan;  his  the  lordship  of  Franche-Comte  and  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  titular  king  of  England,  and  something  more. 
He  owned  places  of  importance  in  North  Africa^  and  valuable  ad- 
jacent islands;  in  Asia,  the  Philippines^  and  the  Spice  Islands;  in 
America,  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  audition  to  other 
rich  possessions,  insular  and  continental.  Over  this  wide-spread 
realm  Philip  exercised  almost  absolute  sway.  ''  From  his  palace 
at  Madrid  he  sent  forth  the  edicts  which  became  the  law  of  Spain 
and  of  his  remotest  colonies."  Christendom  regarded  him  as  its 
secular  head.  And  he  aimed,  before  and  beyond  all  things,  to 
approve  himself  its  Catholic  chieftain,  champion,  and  defenaer  of 
the  faith.  His  policy  was,  unflinching  and  uncompromising  con- 
servatism in  the  cause  of  Church  and  Crown.  He  identified  the 
interests  of  both.  Heresy  and  sedition  he  looked  upon  as  gene- 
rated by  the  same  principle,  and  to  be  crushed  m  the  same 
stringent,  speedy,  unconditional  manner.  ''  Better  not  reign  at 
all,"  he  often  said,  "  than  reign  over  heretics."  **  Peace  and  public 
order,"  he  once  wrote,  "are  to  be  maintained  in  my  dommions 
only  by  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. '  Principle 
and  expediency,  as  he  imderstood  them,  coincided  in  enforcing  the 
policy  ne  carried  out.  "  His  whole  life  proves  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  especial  mission  to  employ  his  great  resources  to  restore  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  Catholicism,  and  stay  the  progress  of  the 
torrent  which  was  sweeping  away  every  landmark  of  tne  primitive 
faith."  Charles  V.,  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  had  conjured  Philip 
to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic  in  his  dominion, 
and  to  cherish  the  Holy  Inquisition,  as  the  best  means  for  accom- 
plishing this  good  work.  Most  literal  in  its  obedience  was  Philip's 
filial  piety,  most  scrupulous  his  fulfilment  of  the  paternal  injunc- 
tion. **  One  cannot  doubt,"  Mr.  Prescott  exclaims,  **  that  Philip 
was  at  heart  an  inquisitor."  During  the  persecutions  in  the 
Netherlands,  while  himself  overwhelmed  with  conflicting  state 
afiairs,  he  would  sometimes  indicate,  in  his  letters  to  the  regent 
(Margaret),  the  name  of  a  suspicious  person,  his  usual  dreds,  his 
habits  and  appearance,  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  detective,  and  all 
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the  gust  of  an  inlbnner.  When  Dcai  Gaiks  At  Sesoy  m  rtmtf  to 
an  auk)  da  fiy  npbiaidingly  asked  Philip,  ^^  Is  it  tiuM  joc  aUow 
your  innocent  subjects  to  be  peiseeuted?"  the  kii^  feplied,  ^H  it 
were  my  own  son  I  would  tetch  the  wood  to  bum  him,  wefe  he 
sudi  a  wretch  as  thou  art!"  a  reply  not  overlooked  by  those  who 
ez{dain  the  actual  death  of  that  son  as  the  penalty  of  heresy,  and 
who  belicTre  that  the  prince's  *'  neighbour  neame«"*  to  rhOip's 
**  sacced  blood"  really  md  avail  him  nothings  when  the  hour  ti>  teat 
the  stem  father's  resolve  was  come.  There  is  a  certain  Dr.  Saladar 
de  Mendo2a  who  explicitly  asserts,  that,  ^'  if  Phi^  did  nuke  a 
sacrifice  of  his  son,  it  rivalled  in  sublimity  that  of  mac  by  Abra- 
hoDu  and  \horresco  refereni]  even  that  of  Jesos  Christ  by  the  Al- 
mkhty." 

W  hen  the  Emperor  Maximilian  remonstrated  with  Philip  ob,  his 
severity  in  the  Netherlands,  he  answered  that  he  would  not  alter 
his  policy,  even  though  he  diould  risk  his  sovereignty  then— ^  no, 
though  the  world  diould  fall  in  ruins  around  mel"  As  ihe  his- 
torian remarks,  he  seems  to  have  put  himsdf  in  the  attitude  of 
Horace's  Jiutum  et  tenaeem  propositi  virum — his  concluding  hyper- 
bole being  indeed  an  almost  lit^cal  version  of  the  sijractus  iUdatur 
arbisy  impavidvmi  ferient  ruma.  Bojral  remonstrants  and  plebeian 
protesters  aEke  found  in  him  an  ^  austere  man," 


•  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 


He  looked  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 
Which  tortnres  and  which  kUls,  exempt  its^ 
From  aught  that  it  infliets  $  a  marble  ibnn» 
A  rite,  alaw,  a  castom»  not  a  man.f 

One  passion,  however,  this  hard,  cold  nature  possessed,  or  was 
possessed  by — one  consuming  passion— entire  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  despotism  in  Chiirch  and  State;  and  at  times:(  it  burst  forth 
into  fervid  demonstration.  When  his  select  conclave  of  theologians 
answered  in  the  negative  (they  could  not  help  themselves^  his 
query,  whether  he  must  grant  the  Flemings  freedom  of  worship,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  floor,  and,  addressing  a  crucifix,  exclaimed: 
"  I  implore  thy  divine  majesty.  Ruler  of  all  things,  that  thou  keep 
me  in  the  mind  that  I  am  in,  never  to  allow  myself  either  to 

*  Were  he  ...  my  kingdom's  heir  .  .  . 

Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbonr  nearness  to  oar  sacred  blood 
Should  nothmg  piirilege  him,  nor  prtialize 
The  unstooping  nrmness  of  my  upnght  souL 

Kiitff  Bickard  n, 
t  Shelley:  "TheCenci." 

X  ''No  conception  of  Philip's  character  would  be  more  incorrect  than  to  sup- 
pose him  a  mere  selfish  tyrant,  without  feeling,  and  even  periiaps  without  per- 
sonal belief.  Eepentance,  like  his  [alluding  to  the  'Tesfffal  remorse"  which 
agitated  his  last  years],  proves  that  the  memory  of  lo%  ideas  was  not  extinct 
in  his  breast,"  &c.— Schlegel's  (F.)  Lecturer  on  Modem  Hitiory, 
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become  oi  to  be  called  ihe  lord  of  thoee  who  reject  thee  for  tbeir 
Lord  I"*  Meaawhikt  Sjnbii  itself  in  Mr.  Piescott's  language, 
folded  imder  the  daxk  wing  of  the  Inquisition,  was  abut  out  from 
the  light  which  in  the  aizteenth  century  broke  over  the  rest  of 
Euxope,  stimulating  the  nations  to  greater  enterprise  in  erery  de» 
pBrtment  of  knowledge:  the  ffemns  of  the  |>eople  was  rebuked,  and 
their  spirit  quenched^  under  uie  malignant  innuence  of  an  eye  that 
never  ainmbered,  of  an  unseen  arm  erer  raised  to  strike.  Tbese 
was  xestraint  on  thought^  for  speech  was  gagged.     ^  Spain  has  not 

fet  recovered  from  toe  retrograde  impulse  communicated  to  her  by 
^hiUp  IL,"t  ^"79  ^  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Capefigue's  philo- 
Philippics;  the  results  of  all  uat  prodigious  activity  which  M. 
Gapefimie  so  admires,  consisting  in  a  long  catalogue  of  n^ations 
— uie  UHBS  of  Holland,  the  discomfiture  of  the  invmciUe  armada, 
the  failure  of  all  the  tyrant's  schemes  in  France,  the  exhaustion 
without  fruit  of  his  immense  resources,  the  impoverishment,  moral 
and  intellectual^  of  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  under  his 
sway. 

Our  traditional  notion  in  En^and,  his  sometime  home,  of 
Fhilip  II.,  is  that  of  a  sour,  satumme,  uttei^  heartless  tyrant— the 
heir  of  all  his  Cher's  bad  qualities^  and  of  tibem  alone — as  France's 
epic  poet  estimates  him,  mams  grand,  moins  couraaeux,  though,  war 
happilv  for  the  world,  non  moms  politique.^  Old  England,  which 
was  burnt  then  as  well  as  merry,  spared  not  to  tell  him,  in  other 
words,  to  his  face,  and  apropos  of  it^ 

— ^  For  your  aspect, 
YoTL*re  much  inclined  to  melaQcholy,  and  that 
Tells  me  the  snUen  Satom  had  predominance 
At  your  nativity;  a  malignant  planet  !|| 

Our  fathers  talked  of  him  much  as  Menemtis,  in  dudgeon,  talked 
of  Caiiis  Marcius :  "  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  ffrapes. 
When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine  ; — he  talks  like  a  knell," 

♦  PrescDtt,  vol.  IL  p.  468.    Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  ix,  x,  325-6,  351,  458 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  187,  214,  304-5,  496-7. 
-j*  Edinburgh  Bef?iew,  Ixiii.  7. 

Jb  Discussing  the  decadence  of  Bcman  literature,  M.  Yillemain  observes: 
"  Une  chose  remarquable,  c'est  que  la  po^e  de  Stace,  encore  plus  que  cefle  de 
Lucain,  a  de  singuliers  rapports  avec  m  po^e  espagnok  du  temps  de  PMippe 
IL :  c'eat  la  m6me  pompe  vide  et  sonore,  le  mime  besoitf  d'^cAapper  aup&tl  de 
penser,  par  la  bizarre  ooscarit^  des  expressions. — ^A  quinze  si^es  de  mstance, 
sous  des  religious  et  des  civilisations  oiff^rentes,"  adds  M.  Yillemain,  with  his 
characteristic  observance  of  analogies  of  the  kind,  "la  m6me  tyraunie  d^rade 
et  fausse  ^alement  k»  talent8."-«*YiLL£MAiN :  De  la  Cormptwn  dea  JLettres 
Bomaines, 
§  Philippe,  de  son  p^re  h6itier  tyrannique. 

Moms  grand,  moms  couxageux,  et  non  moins  politique, 
Pivisant  scs  voisins  pour  kur  donner  des  fera. 
Da  Ibnd  de  son  pakos  croit  dompter  Tuniveis. 

Yoi/EiiBS:  LaSennade, 

II  Beaum(Mit  and  Ifeteher :  ^'The  Sea  Yoyage." 
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&c*  SosayBgoodman  Soest  in  Groethe'sEgmont:  ^^He  [Philm]  is 
no  king  for  us  Netherlanders.  Our  princes  must  be  joyous  and  nee 
like  ouiselTes,  must  live  and  let  live.^t  Egotism  and  reli^on  in 
the  words  of  Schiller,  were  the  contents  and  title-page  of  the  mstoiy 
of  his  whole  life:  "  He  was  a  king  and  a  Christian,  and  was  bad  in 
both  characters ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men,  because  he  neva 
condescended,  but  only  ascended."^  And  yet  when  he  made  his 
dSmt  on  British  ground,  he  not  only  received  a  full,  frank  welcome, 
but  contrived  to  court  popularity,  by  adapting  himself  to  national 
usages,  in  a  decree  that  save  umbrage  to  his  Spanish  satellites. 
He  coti2tf  unbend,  it  seemed,  on  occasion.  Accordmgly,  he  break- 
fasted and  dined  in  public,  ^^  a  thing/'  says  Mr.  Prescott,  '*  littb 
to  his  taste.  He  dnmk  healths  after  the  manner  of  the  English, 
and  encouraged  his  Spanish  followers  to  imitate  his  example,  as  he 
quaffed  the  strong  ale  of  the  coun1ary."§  As  a  youn^  man,  it  is 
note-worthy  that  rhilip  was  much  given  to  theatricu  entertain- 
ments ;  he  was,  moreover,  especially  fond  of  dancing,  and  an  ex- 
cellent "  foot"  at  it ;  and  in  the  society  of  ladieell  (who,  in  Italy, 
were  quite  uprises  by  him)  he  doffed  the  sullen  don,  and  donned 
the  ladies'  man.  Queen  Mary  doted  on  him — surprising  as  this 
may  seem,  when  she  who  showed  the  fondness  was  such  a  woman 
as  Mary  Tudor,  and  the  object  of  it  a  being  so  cold  and  constrained 
as  his  most  Catholic  Majesty.  '^  But,"  says  the  historian,  ^he  was 
young  and  good-looking.  His  manners  had  always  been  found  to 
please  the  sex,  even  where  he  had  not  been  so  solicitous  to  please  as 
he  was  in  England.  He  was  Mary's  first  and  only  love ;  for  the 
emperor  was  too  old  to  have  touched  aught  but  her  vanity,  and 
Gourtenay  was  too  frivolous  to  have  excited  any  other  than  a  tem- 
porary feeling.  This  devotion  to  Philip,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  iS  requited  by  his  gallantries."ir  The  king,  however, 
was  cautious  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  and  warily  maintained 
the  semblance  of  propriety.  Hence,  when  the  infante,  Carlos, 
scandalised  men  by  nis  debauchery,  **  the  heedless  excesses  of  youth 
were  regarded  with  a  pitiless  eye  by  the  parent,  who,  in  his  own 
indulgences,  at  least  aid  not  throw  aside  the  veil  of  decorum."** 
That  veil  he  kept  as  carefully  and  closely  over  his  double-fiusedness, 
as  did  ever  his  sister,  Joanna,  hers^  when  she  conferred  with 
wondering  envoys  from  foreign  lands. 

The  first  in  Philip's  **  select  series"  of  wives,  was  Mary,  the  Por- 
tugu^  infanta.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  (1543),  they  were 
both  in  their  seventeenth  year.     The  princess,  we  are  told,  was  of 

♦  "  Ck)riolaiiTis,'*  V.  4.  +  "  Ck)unt  Effmont "  L 1. 

t  Schiller's  "  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  book  I. 
§  Prescott,  vol.  L  p.  97. 

SHis  father,  we  find,  warned  Philip  against  libertinism,  as  fatal  alike  to  soul 
body;  and  there  seems,  Mr.  Pr^cott  remarks,  *'to  have  been  some  sproimd 
for  this  admonition,  as  the  young  piince  had  shown  a  disposition  to  gaUantry, 
which  did  not  desert  him  in  later  Me."    VoL  i.  pp.  32-3. 
H  Ibid.,  vol.  L  pp.  112-13.  ••  Bid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  502. 
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the  middle  size,  witli  a  good  figure,  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
embonpamtj  and  was  dislinguidied  bj  a  graceful  carriage  and  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  The  nuptials  took  place  at 
Salamanca,  on  the  12th  of  November;  and  on  that  day  week  the 
new-married  pair  removed  to  Valladolid, — a  city  at  once  fortunate 
and  fatal  to  the  {>rincess.  Mr.  Prescott  remarks  that  the  chronicler 
might  well  call  it  "  fatal;"  for,  in  less  than  two  years,  she  there 
ffave  birth  to  a  son^  the  celebrated  Don  Carlos,  whose  mysterious 
late  has  furnished  so  fruitful  a  theme  for  speculation.  *^  Mary  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  her  child  but  a  few  days.  Had  her  life  been 
spared,  a  mother's  care  might  perhaps  have  given  a  different  direc- 
tion to  his  character,  and,  through  this,  to  his  fortunes.  The  re- 
mains of  the  infanta,  first  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Granada, 
v^ere  afterwards  removed  to  the  Escorial,  that  magnificent  mauso- 
leum, prepared  by  her  husband  for  the  royalty  of  Spain/'*  and 
erected  in  honour  of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Lawrence,  on  whose 
daywas  won  by  Philip's  forces  the  memorable  battle  of  St.  Quentin. 
The  youthful  Mary  of  Portugal  was  replaced  by  the  matronly 
Mary  of  England.  Stem  Orangemen  and  stout  Orangewomen  will 
hardly  relish  Mr.  Prescott's  portraiture  of  this  Tudor  queen.  Yet, 
vidth  submission  (by  courtesy)  to  Exeter  Hall  and  the  month  of 
May,  the  portraiture  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  We 
have  all  been  brought  up  with  a  traditional  horror  of  *'  Bloody 
Mary."  Only  of  late,  indeed,  a  few  independent  writersf  have 
ventured  to  give  the  poor  woman^  if  not  a  good  word,  at  least  a 
word  in  mitigation  of  judgment;  and  have  essayed,  with  a  manly 

Spirit,  to  soften  down,  as  far  as  truth  and  facts  may  warrant,  the 
ieep  sanffuine  dye  of  her  "  bloody"  stigma.  Coleridge  satirized 
the  maudlin  liberalism  which  would  wash  **  out,"  in  out-and-out 
sense,  the  ''  damned  spot"  on  Mary  Tudor's  brow, — ^in  his  fling  at 
the  spurious  charity  which 

Laments  the  advice  that  sour'd  a  milky  queen — 

(For  "  bloody*'  all  enlightened  men  confess 

An  antiquated  error  of  the  press :) 

Who  rapt  by  zeal  beyond  her  sex's  bounds. 

With  actual  cautery  stanch'd  the  Church's  wounds.  J 

But  there  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  imhappy  extremes  of  ultra- 
montanist  canonization  and  ultra-Calvinistic  reprobation  ;  and  hoc 
in  medio  felicissimus  it  Ds.  Peescott  noster.  He  affirms  that  it 
would  be  uncharitable  not  to  believe  that  Mary  was  devout,  and 
most  earnest  in  her  devotion:  **The  daughter  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  the  grand-daughter  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.    The  women  of  the  royal  line  were  uniformly  con- 

•  Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

t  Not,  of  course,  meaning  party  pleaders,  of  the  Lingard  type,  but  such  as  J. 
A.  Froude,  whose  recent  oonkibutions  to  our  knowledge  of  Tudor  times  have  a 
r^  and  recognised  yalue. 

t  8.  T.  Coleridge:  "Poems  written  ib  later  life."  (SaacU  Dominici  Pal- 
lium.) 
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gpimou3  for  dieir  piety,  thongli  this  was  too  often  tmctmcad  iritlL 
bigotry."  He  owns  that,  in  Maij,  bigotry  deg^i^mted  into  itn^ 
ticum,  and  fanadcism  into  the  spirit  of  persecution;  but  oontende 
that  the  amount  of  the  miscfaief--«n(l  ^'theivorsteyils  aie  prohabfy 
those  that  have  flowed  from  fimaticisin"— ^oes  not  necesBarily  for- 
nidi  US  with  the  measure  of  guilt  in  the  author  of  it  In  seveal, 
and  they  capital  features  of  character,  Mary  must  be  r^arded  by 
earnest  and  unprejudioed  minds  as  far  superior  to  her  popolac 
sister.  Her  sinoerity  in  her  religious  profeseions,  as  Mr.  rtesoott 
remarks,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  readiness  with  which 
i^e  submitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  whenevear  ihe 
invests  of  religion  seemed  to  demand  it  Thus,  '^  she  burned  her 
transladon  of  a  portion  of  Erasmus,  prepared  with  great  labour,  at 
the  sii^gestion  of  her  confessor.  An  author  will  readilj  estimate 
the  vauje  of  such  a  sacrifice.  One  more  important,  and  mtelligible 
to  all,  was  the  resolute  manner  in  which  she  persisted  in  restorii^ 
the  Chxtrchproperty  which  had  been  confiscated  to  the  use  of  ^ 
crown.  '  The  crown  is  too  much  impoveridied  to  admit  of  it,*  re- 
monstrated her  ministers.  ^  I  would  rather  lose  ten  crowns,*  replied 
the  high-minded  queen,  ^  than  place  my  soul  in  periL'  "  Am  for 
her  conduct  towards  Elizabeth,  it  is  dear  that  Mary,  whatever  re- 
straint 1^  imposed  on  her  real  feelings,  treated  her  sister,  for  the 
most  part,  witn  a  show  of  kindness,  thou^  that  sister's  name  still 
continued  (after  the  Wyatt  rebellion*^)  to  be  mingled,  whedier 
with  or  without  cause,  widimore  than  one  treasonable  plot  MaiVs 
last  act,  we  are  reminded,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  m  wfaicSi  me 
openly  resisted  the  will  of  her  husband,  was  to  r^ine  tocompd  her 
sister  to  accept  the  hand  of  Philibertf  of  Savoy.  Yet  this  act,  Mr. 
Presoott  adds,  would  have  relieved  Mary  of  the  pree^ioe  of  her 
rival;  and  by  it  Elizabeth  would  have  unrfeited  her  independent 
possession  of  the  crown,  perhaps  the  possession  of  it  altogether:  we 
share  his  doubts  whether  Elizabeth,  under  similar  circumstance^ 
would  have  shown  the  like  tenderness  to  the  interests  of  her  suc- 
cessor. Not  that  '*  tenderness"  is  to  be  claimed  among  Mary's  good 
points.  Mr.  Prescott  is  as  far  as  John  Fox,  or  John  Knox,  or  J  ohn 
Gumming,  from  denying  that  Mary  had  inherited,  and  that  in  lull 
measure,  some  of  the  sterner  qualities  of  her  fadier,  or  that  she  was 

*  ''Although  her  sister  was  shown  to  be  priTT,  though  not  openly  aooesscvj, 
to  the  grand  rebellion  under  "WVatt,  Mary  would  not  constrain  the  law  from  ra 
course  to  do  her  violence.  This  was  something,  under  the  pristrng  drcum- 
stances,  in  an  age  so  unscrupulous."*    Pre»oott,  voL  i.  p.  71. 

t  It  was  to  Emanuel  Fhilibert  ihtA  Philip  entrusted  the  command  of  his  fbfses 
in  the  war  with  France,  1557.  This  pmice  of  Piedmont,  or  (to  call  him  by  his 
more  familiar  style)  Duke  of  Saroy,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth ;  and  his 
pretensions  were  "  warmly  supported"  by  his  royal  patron.  "  Hillip,  who  would 
have  used  some  constraint  in  tke  matter,  pressed  it  with  such  eames^ifiss  on  the 
queoi,  as  proved  how  much  impor^ee  he  attached  to  the  eomiezion.  Mact^s 
conduct  on  the  occasion  was  greatly  to  her  credit ;  aud,  while  tke  deprecated  Ae 
lispletsnre  of  her  bid,  she  honestly  tcdd  him  thai  she  could  not  in  ^onadeace  do 
olence  to  the  inclinations  of  her  sister.**    Ibid.,  cf.  pp.  70-3, 177-8. 
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wanting  in  that  sympathy  &r  human  suffering  which  is  so  graceful 
in  a  woman.  "After  the  rebellion,  the  reprisals  were  terrible. 
London  was  converted  into  a  chamel-house;  and  the  squares  and 
principal  streets  were  garnished  with  the  unsightly  trophies  of  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  numerous  victims  who  hsd  falien  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  spuit  of  the 
age*  But  the  execution  of  the  imfortonate  Lady  Jane  Grey — the 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good— 4eaye8  a  blot  on  the  &me  of 
Mary,  which  finds  no  parallel  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  ill-fated 
queen  of  Scots  by  Eli^d)eth." 

Mr.  Presoott  urgee,  too,  in  extenuation  of  Mary's  treatment  of 
her  sister,  suppoalng  its  alleged  harshness  to  be  more  than  an  alle- 
gation, that  she  had  seen  her  mother,  the  noble-omnded  Eitharine, 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  indignities,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
her  bed  and  har  throne  to  an  artful  rival,  the  mother  of  Elizabeth ; 
that  she  had  heard  herself  declared  illegitimate,  and  her  right  to  the 
socceflsion  set  aside  in  favour  of  her  younger  sister;  that  even  aflter 
her  intr^nd  conduct  had  secured  to  her  the  orown,  she  was  still 
haunted  by  the  same  gloomy  apparition-— the  pretensions  of  Eliza* 
both  bein^  constantly  brought  before  the  public,  so  that  Mary 
might  well  be  alarmed  by  the  disclosure  of  conq)iracy  after  ocmr 
spiracy,  the  object  of  whicn,  it  was  rumoured,  was  to  seat  her  aster 
on  the  throne.  As  she  advanced  in  years,  Mary  had  the  further 
mortification  of  seeing  her  rival  gain  on  those  affections  of  the 
peojde  which  had  grown  cool  to  her.  Was  it  wonderful,  then,  we 
are  asked,  that  she  should  regard  her  sister,  und^  these  circum- 
Btances,  wilh  feelings  of  distrust  and  aversion?* 

On  the  vexed  question,  again,  of  the  number  of  victims  who 
sufiK»>ed  during  the  Marian  reign  of  terror,  there  is  a  w(»d  to  be 
said.  That  number  is  a  moe^  inconstant  quantity — its  prefix  being 
the  ffi^  of  variation,  according  to  the  animus  and  party  of  the 
polemical  computator.  In  the  Satires  upon  the  Jesmts,  Garnet's 
Ghost  thus  addresses  the  members  of  the  ^^  Society"  met  in  private 
cabal  just  after  ike  murder  of  Sir  Edmundburyf  Gt>dfrey : 

*  "Vaai  she  did  bo  regard  her  is  asserted  bj  the  Yenetiaa  minister ;  and  it  is 
plain  that,  during  the  first  yeais  oi  Mary's  reign,  Elizabeth's  life  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Tet  Mary  had  strength  of  principle  sumcient  to  resist  the  importunitks 
of  Charles  Y.  and  his  ambas^ulor,  to  take  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  thing  indis- 
pensable to  her  own  safety  and  that  of  Philip."    Ibid.  po.  70-1. 

The  ambassador  alladea  to  was  the  well-known  Renara,  whom  we  find  writine 
to  the  biak^  of  Arras  in  1553,  on  the  maimer  in  which  Mary  received  his  first 
hints  at  an  alliance  matrimonial  with  the  prince  his  master—"  laughing,''  he 
says,  "  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  giving  me  a  significant  look,  whid^  snowed 
that  tlie  idea  was  very  agreeable  to  her,  and  giving  me  dearly  to  understand  that 
she  had  no  kind  of  wish  or  intention  to  many  an  Englishmaa."  Eenard's  name 
was  temptingly  suffiestive  to  pamphleteering  punstars  of  1^  day.  He  seems  to 
be  pointed  out  in  ^e  Elemish  masquerade,  wnere  "  deinde  sequehator  diabohis> 
equum  .  .  .  cardinalis  candis  vu^nms  fusttgans,"  &Q^ — the  cardinal  being 
Gbmvelle,  of  whom  this  Eenard  the  fox  had  once  baen^e  abnost  proUgS,  and  was 
now  the  altogether  unrelenting  foe. 

t  Otj  SB  it  is  coBUBonlj  wntteo,  Edm0ndsbniy--which  is  a  mistake,  as  Mr. 
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Too  sparing  was  the  time,  too  mild  the  day, 
When  our  great  Maij  bore  the  English  swaj ! 
XJnqueenlike  pity  marred  her  royal  power. 
Nor  was  her  purple  dyed  enougn  in  gore. 
Four  or  five  hundred,  such  like  petty  sum 
2^ht  fall  perhaps  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 
Scarce  worth  the  naming,  &c. 

Mr.  Prescott  reckons  the  whole  amount  of  those  who  perished  at 
the  stake  at  probably  less  than  three  hundred,  which  is  short  of  the 
number  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  violence, 
during  the  same  length  of  time  under  Henry  YIIL  It  was  not 
much  greater,  he  remarks;  than  might  be  sometimes  found  at  a 
Spanish  auto  da  fi :  but  then  Spain  was  the  land  in  which  this 
nught  be  regarded  as  the  national  spectacle, — as  much  so  as  the 
fiesta  de  toros,  or  any  other  of  the  popular  exhibitions  of  the  coun- 
try;  while  in  England,  a  few  examples  had  not  sufficed  to  steel  the 
hearts  of  men  against  these  horrors.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  he  in  anywise  constitutes  himself  the  formal  apologist 
for  Mary's  persecuting  policy.  At  the  utmost,  he  pleads  that  she 
should  not  be  condemned  without  respect  to  time  and  circum- 
stances. Compassionately  he  describes  her  forlorn  condition  to- 
wards the  end  of  her  days.  The  affection  she  appears  to  have 
reaUy  cherished  for  Philip  was  unretumed — ^the  '^  flame"  of  his 
love,  like  the  "  flame"  in  tne  jargon  of  our  Queen  Anne's  men,  was 
"  cold  as  ice."*  She  is  toucmngly  described  to  us  as  wasting  away 
under  a  disease  that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  and  made  her 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  her  throne,  ner  verj  lifie,  con- 
tinually menaced  by  conspiracies,  to  some  of  which  even  her  own 
sister  was  supposed  to  be  privy;  her  spirits  affected  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  decline  of  her  popularity  under  the  gloomy  system 
of  persecutions  into  which  she  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  ad- 
visers; without  friends,  the  historian  continues,  ^*  without  children, 
almost,  it  might  be  said,  without  a  husband,  she  was  alone  in  the 
world,  more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject  in  her 
dominions."  Grudge  her  not  this  commiseration,  on  these  ^unds. 
She  could  see  (for  she  had  some  discernment)  the  cause,  ^e  could 
feel  (for  she  had  some  heart)  the  effects,  of  Philip's  neglect;  she 
winced  under  the  look  of 

hard  unkindness'  altered  eye. 

For  Philip  could  play  the  kind  husband  when  he  listed;  and  when 
his  ill-favoured  second  wife,  Mary,  which  signifieth  bitterness,  is  in 
her  grave,  and  his  brightsome  tmrd  wife,  the  Elizabeth  of  Frendi, 

Bell  shows  in  his  excellent  edition  of  John  Oldham's  Foems ;  the  name,  or  names, 
in  fact,  being  properly  Edmnnd  Berry. 

*  Or  as  a  fair  complainant,  in  the  pkys  of  a  pair  of  paolo-post-Elisab^han 
men,  words  it : 

''  I  have  been  galled  in  a  shfaiing  carbuncle, 
A  veiy  glow-worm,  that  I  thought  hfd  fire  int 
And  'tis  as  cold  as  ice." 

BsAUMOirc  AND  Flbtchxb:  JFU  at  meral  JF^t^pom. 
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the  Isabella  of  Spanish  admirers^  is  on  his  throne,  we  find  him,  in 
Mr.  Prescott's  words,*  "  lavishing  on  his  lovdy  consort  those  atten- 
tions for  which  the  unfortunate  Marj  Tudor  had  pined  in  vain.'' 

Mary's  fate  is  rightly  called  a  hard  one.  Why  is  it  that,  unim- 
peachable in  her  private  life,  and,  however  misguided,  with  deeply- 
seated  religious  principles,  she  has  yet  left  a  name  held  in  more 
general  execration  than  any  other  on  the  roll  of  English  sovereigns? 
To  the  usual  and  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  this,  namely,  by 
the  spirit  of  persecutionf  which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  her 
brief,  but  most  disastrous  reign,  Mr.  Prescott  adds  another,  equally 
.  noticeable  though  less  noticed,  cause  of  unpopularity — the  Spanish 
sympathies  of  this  ill-starred  queen.  She  was  we  child  of  Katharine, 
the  grandchild  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  cousin  of  Charles  V. 
To  Charles  she  had  been  betrothed;  and  one  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  the  match  was,  that  she  should  be  duly  taught  the  lan- 
guage and  the  institutions  of  Castile,  and  even  adopt  the  Castilian 
mode  of  attire.  Katharine  of  Aragon  would  superintend  con 
amore  the  fulfilment  of  this  clause  in  the  settlements.  '*  Who," 
exclaimed  Henry  VIII.,  ''  who  is  so  well  fitted  to  instruct  Mary 
in  all  this  as  the  queen,  her  mother?"  And  though  the  match  was 
broken  o£^  Charles  ever  watched  with  interest  the  fortunes  of  her 
that  was  to  have  been  his  own  (in  design),  and  was  to  be  (in  efiect) 
his  son's  wife;  an  interest  to  which  she  was  thoroughly  alive:  thus 
drawn,  therefore,  towards  Spain,  *'  by  the  ties  of  kmdred,  by  sym- 
pathy, and  by  interest,  Mary  became  in  truth  more  of  a  Spanish 
than  an  English  woman ;  and  when  all  this  was  completed  by  tlie 
odious  Spanish  match,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to  Philip  II.,  the 
last  tie  seemed  to  be  severed  which  had  bound  her  to  her  native 
land."t  The  demonstratively  English  character  of  Elizabeth's 
sway  made  the  foreign  tone  of  her  sister's  predilections  and  policy 
still  more  palpable  and  ofiensive. 

Pliilip's  third  \nfe,  as  a  passage  already  quoted  implies,  was  very 
differently  endowed  by  nature,  and  regarded  by  men,  to  his  un- 
happy Tudor  consort.  "  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  says  that  gay  old 
gossip,  Brantdme,  **  was  a  true  daughter  of  France, — discreet, 
witty,  beautiful,  and  good,  if  ever  woman  was  so"  (en  tout  delle^ 
soffe^  vertueuse,  spirituelle  et  bonne,  s'il  en  Just  oncques).  As  Philip's 
marriage  with  this  fair  child  of  Catheiine  de  Medicis  formed  one 
of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  for  peace,  between  the  two  realms,  the 
Spaniards  called  her  Isabel  de  la  Paz^  Isabella  of  the  Peace,  and 
la  Reyna  de  la  paz  y  de  la  bondady  queen  of  peace  and  goodness  ; 
while  her  own  countrymen  with  proud  affection  styled  her,  the 
Olive-branch  of  Peace.  **  Nos  Frangois,"  says  Brant6me,  "  I'appel- 
laient  I'olive   de  paix."     So  attractive  was  she,  adds  that  ex- 

♦  VoL  i.  p.  374. 

t  Not  merelj  persecution  per  ge,  bat  persecution  as  "  directed  against  the 
professors  of  a  religion  which  came  to  be  the  established  religioa  of  the  coun- 
try/* and  sure,  therefore,  as  such,  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

t  Prescott,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  2  u 
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perienoed  veteran,  "  that  no  cavalier  durst  look  on  her  long,  for 
fear  of  losing  his  heart,  which  in  that  jealous  court  might  have 
proved  the  loss  of  his  life."  Tall,  and  therefore  the  more  admired 
m  Spain,  well  made,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  and  delicately  fair  of 
complexion,  ^' there  was  sweetness  mingled  with  dignity  in  her 
deportment,  in  which  Castilian  sweetness  seemed  to  be  happily 
tempered  by  the  vivacity  of  her  own  nation.*'  Braat6me  loyally 
asserts,  *'  with  due  deference  to  Isabella  the  Catholic,*'  that  no 
queen  of  Castile  was  ever  so  popular  in  the  country  as  his  Isabella, 
Elizabeth  of  Valois.  She  was  fond  of  books,  e^>ecially  books  of 
poetiy;  she  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  soon  learned  to  speak  the 
Castilian  pretty  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  with  a  charming  foreign 
accent  ohe  kept  up  a  splendid  establishment,  and  was  ranark- 
able  for  the  extent  and  value  of  her  wardrobe — few  of  her  robes,  it 
is  alleged,  costing  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  crowns  each; 
while,  like  her  namesake  of  England,  she  seldom  wore  &e  same 
drees  twice.  But  whereas  Elizabeth  of  England  hoarded  up  her 
cast-off  robes,  which  by  the  day  of  her  death  must  have  formed  a 
strange  aggregate  of  modes  and  fashions,  from  the  primary  to  the 
antepenultimate  and  penultimate  and  very  tdtimate  shape  and  sub- 
stance that,  one  by  one,  through  five-and-forty  years,  had  found 
favour  in  her  eyes, — on  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  of  Spain  gave 
away  a  aesfemmes  et  sesJiUes  each  discarded  suit  Brantome,  who, 
Mr.  Prescott  truly  observes,  "both  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  one  who 
had  seen  the  queen  often  in  the  court  of  Castile,  may  be  considered 
a  judge  in  the  matter,  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  of  her 
costume,  the  matchless  taste  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  perfection 
of  her  ceiffiureJ^  A  few  short  years,  and  Brantome  saw  this 
"  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  delight  of  the  monarch,  the  ornament 
anci  pride  of  the  court,"  struck  down  from  her  bright  emiiience  by 
the  nand  that  levels  princess  and  peasant-girl  dike.  She  died 
prematurely.  And  thereby  hangs,  or  has  been  made  to  hang,  a 
tale. 

For  romancers  of  sundry  climes  and  times,  and  in  divers  manners, 
have  spun  out  a  tragic  fiction  from  certain  light  gossip  of  die 
chroniclers,  who  impute  to  the  match  between  Philip  and  Isabella 
the  origin  and  cause  of  all  that  woe  which  desolates  the  blighted 
life  and  mysterious  death  of  Don  Carlos — ^the  son  of  Philip  and  the 
betrothed  of  Isabella.  Within  three  months  of  that  mysterious 
death,  Isabella  also  died.  Now,  Bnmt6me  asserts,  that  when  Carlos 
first  saw  the  (jueen,  by  previous  arrangement  his  bride^  by  the 
actual  event  his  step*motlier,  he  was  so  captivated  by  her  cmarms 
(we  know  Brant6me*s  way),  that  he  conceived,  from  that  time,  a 
mortal  spite  against  his  fa^er,  whom  he  of);en  reproached  for  the 
great  wrong  he  had  done  him,  in  ravishing  from  him  this  fab  prise. 
<^And  this,'*  adds  this  first-class  scandaUmonger^  and  back-stairs 
babbler  extraordinary,  "  was  said  in  part  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  prince's  death;  for  he  could  not  help  loving  the  queen  at  the 
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bottom  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  of  honouripg  and  reverencing  one 
who  was  so  truly  amiable  and  deserving  of  love."  A  weightier 
witness,  the  prince  of  Orange,  openly  charges  Philip  with  the 
murder  of  both  his  son  and  his  wife^  though  he  nowhere  intimates 
the  existence  or  suspicion  of  any  liaison  between  the  two  victims. 
These  two  authorities  are,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott,  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject  minutely,  the  only  contemporary  sanc- 
tion for  the  startling  rumours  in  question.  And  of  these  two 
authorities,  both  foreigners,  one,  he  remarks,  was  a  "light,  garru- 
lous Frenchman,  whose  amusing  pages,  teeming  with  the  idle 
gossip  of  the  court,  are  often  little  better  than  a  Chronique  Scanda- 
leuse^'  while  the  other,  William  of  Orange,  was  the  "  mortal  enemy 
of  Philip,  whose  character— as  the  best  means  of  defending  his  own 
— he  was  assailing  with  the  darkest  imputations."  But  there  resided 
at  this  time  at  Madrid  envoys  from  France  and  other  countrymen 
of  Isabella,  with  ample  means  of  personal  observation,  and  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  French  court — especially  with  the 
queen-mother  Catharine,  who  "  had  at  least  the  merit  of  watching 
over  her  daughter's  interests  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude"* 
— and  after  a  candid  perusal  of  their  despatches,  Mr.  Prescott 
unhesitatingly  rejects  the  figment  of  foreign  tattlers  and  latter-day 
romancers.  At  the  time  of  Isabella's  marriage,  Carlos  was  a  sallow, 
sickly  boy  of  fourteen.  She  seems  to  have  pitied  and  been  kind 
to  him;  and  he  to  have  been  grateful  for  it — possibly  grateful 
enough  to  resent  the  decree  that  had  deprived  him  of  one  of  the 
few  who  dealt  tenderly  with,  and  were  dear  to  him,  in  his  brief  and 
troubled  life.  As  for  the  king,  he  appears  to  have  had,  and  with 
reason,  perfect  confidence  in  Isabella,  who  speaks  of  him  to  her 
mother  as  '^  so  good  a  husband,  and  rendering  her  so  happy  bv  his 
attentions,  that  it  made  the  dullest  spot  in  the  world  agreeable  to 
her."  Raumer  quotes  a  letter  from  the  French  minister,  Guibert, 
saying  that  "  the  king  goes  on  loving  the  queen  more  and  more," 
and  again  from  the  ambassador,  St.  Sulpice,  in  1565, — that  ^^  he 
shows  her  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  and  is  so  cordial  in  his 
treatment  of  her  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired."  And  in  fine, 
those  who  read  the  historical  accountf  of  her  career  in  Spain,  and 
the  interesting  details  of  its  untimely  close,  will  readily  concur  in 
his  conclusion,  that  well  would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  Philip  II. 
could  history  find  no  heavier  sin  to  lay  to  his  charge  than  his  treat- 
ment of  Isabella. 

In  his  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  Don  Carlos  him- 
self, that  mysterious  history,  the  time  for  discussing  which  had 
not  arrived  while  the  Spaniwi  archives  were  (as  till  recently)  locked 

Xeven  firom  native  scholars,  Mr.  Prescott  owns  that  he  cannot 
gether  dispel  the  doubts  that  have  so  long  gathered  round  the 
subject,  though  he  brings  forward  evidence  by  means  of  which  the 

♦  Cnf.  Prescott,  voL  ii.  pp.  635,  536-8,  and  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
t  Prescott,  voL  i.  pp.  366-76 ;  vol.  il  pp.  533-51. 
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reader  Is  placed  in  a  better  point  of  view  than  has  yet  been  enjoyed 
for  surveying  the  whole  ground,  and  forming  his  own  conclusions. 
Long  has  the  fate  of  Don  Carlos  been  entered  among  the  dark 
scenes  of  history,  and  consigned  to  the  same  chamber  of  horrors  with 
that  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constahtine,  and  that  of  Alexis,  son  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  by  established  tradition  one  of  those  appal- 
ling passages  over  which  the  muse  of  History  may  shuddenngly 

exclaim, 

t     > 

^VUDV  ira^cttv,  avofjwy  re  xajefi>y, 
Aw€p  ^tdpoKoy,  *fdpaKov 
Ey  dofiois  Tvpamwif.* 

History  as  well  as  fiction  has  assumed  as  a  dread  reality  the  crime 
of  the  father.  Villemain  speaks  of  **  ce  crime  epouvantable^  qui 
ajoute  tant  k  Tinfamie  de  Philippe  H./'f  and  many  another 
"  power"  in  literature  regards  it  as  among  the  "  fixed  facts"  in 
Spanish  annals.  Schiller  and  his  brother-bards — ranging  from 
Alfieri  to  Lord  John  Russell — have  thrown  a  glamour  over  the 
subject,  and  sublimed  it  in  the  heroics  of  tragic  verse.  But  it  has 
its  prose  side,  and  admits  of  disenchantment.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh saw  this,  when  he  told  the  believers  in  Schiller  and  Alfieri 
that  Don  Carlos  had  from  infancy  manifested  every  species  of  im- 
becility and  depravity  which  can  be  united  in  the  mind  of  one 
man, — pronouncing  him  "  incapable  of  instruction,  stupid  as  the 
most  grovelling  brute,  ferocious  as  a  beast  of  prey."{  If  Philip 
executed  him,  it  was,  Sir  James  aflSrms,  "  by  the  approbation  of  a 
misled  and  deluded  conscience" — "  the  father  considered  a  secret 
execution  the  only  expedient  for  reconciling  the  deliverance  of  a 
nation  from  the  rule  of  a  monster,  with  the  inviolable  majesty  of 
the  royal  line."§  Mr.  Prescott  justly  observes  that  the  various 
modes  of  death  by  which  Carlos  is  paid  to  have  been  cut  ofi",  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  any  one  of  them.  Llorente 
says  it  was  by  allowing  the  dyspeptic  prince  to  commit  excesses  in 
diet||  ad  libitum^  seconded  by  tne  unseasonable  exliibition  of  pur- 

*  Eurip.  "Orestes,"  1470-3. 

t  Cours  de  Litt^rature  Francaise  (Moyen  Age :  Le^on  XVII.). 

i  Mackintosh's  "  Hbtorjr  of  England."  §  Ibid. 

II  While  in  prison,  Carlos,  among  other  mad  courses,  such  as  delaging  the 
floor  with  water,  and  walking  about  bare-footed  for  hours  together, — introduciDg 
a  warming-pan  filled  with,  not  "  hot  burning  coals,"  but  ice  and  snow  into  hk 
bed,  three  or  four  times  in  one  ni^ht, — gulping  down  incredible  draughts  of 
snow-water,  &c.,  &c., — would  abstain  from  food  for,  some  say  three  days,  some 
nine,  and  another  (why  not,  when  he  was  about  it  ?)  eleven,  **  and  then,  indulging 
in  proportion  to  his  former  abstinence,"  the  poor  deranged  prisoner  "would  de- 
vour a  pastry  of  four  partridees,  with  all  the  paste,  at  a  sittmg,  washing  it  down 
with  three  gallons  or  more  of  iced  water."  Carlos*s  Carohne  grandsire  would  not 
have  stickled  at  performing  a  like  feat,  with  this  deplorable  pasticcio  frtdolo  di 
quairi  perdiciy  not  omitting  the  clause  con  tutta  la  pasta;  albeit  that  imperial 
gourmand  did  bewail  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  when  he  saw  and  studied  the 
youthful  peculiarities  of  the  Pnnce  of  the  Asturias. 
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gatives.  Antonio  Perez  says  it  was  by  mixing  for  four  months  to- 
gether a  slow  poison  with  his  food.  Giustiniani  told  De  Thou  it 
was  by  making  him  swallow^  once  for  all,  some  poisoned  broth. 
Brantome  says  it  was  by  smothering  him  with  a  towel.  The  Abb6 
San  Real  is  unable  to  cjgcide  whemer  Carlos  took  poison,  or,  like 
Seneca,  had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  or,  filially,  whether 
he  was  strangled  with  a  silk  cord  by  four  slaves  sent  by  his  father 
to  do  the  deed  in  Oriental  fashion.  But  in  whatever  light — this  is 
Mr.  Prescott's  general  conclusion — we  are  to  regard  me  death  of 
Carlos,  whether  as  caused  by  violence,  or  by  those  insane  excesses 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  plunge  during  his  confinement,  in 
either  event  the  responsibility,  to  a  great  extent,  must  rest  on  Philip, 
who,  if  he  did  not  directly  employ  the  hand  of  the  assassin  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  son,  yet,  by  his  rigorous  treatment,  drove  that 
son  to  a  state  of  desperation  that  brought  about  the  same  fatal 
result.  Up  to  the  period  at  which  these  two  volumes  close,  Philip 
had  not  attained  the  bad  eminence  subsequently  ensured  by  his  im- 
plication in  the  open  "  taking  off"  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  the 
secret  murder  of  the  secretary  Escovedo,  or  the  unrelenting  perse- 
cution of  Antonio  Perez,  his  agent  in  that  foul  deed,  and  whom 
also  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  despatch  by  the  hands  of  the  bravo. 
But  alreaay  had  he  authorised  the  long  confinement,  ending  with 
the  midnight  execution  of  Count  Hoome's  brother,  Montigny. 
And  when,  the  historian  may  well  ask,  was  Philip  ever  known  to 
relax  his  grasp  on  the  victim  once  within  his  power,  or  to  betray 
any  feeling  of  compunction  as  to  sweeping  away  an  obstacle  from 
his  path? 

The  fate  of  Montigny,  just  referred  to,  has  hitherto  been,  like 
that  of  Don  Carlos,  one  of  the  problems  of  history — speculation 
and  conjecture  taking  the  place,  and  trying  to  play  the  part,  of 
evidence.  **  It  is  not  till  very  recently  that  the  veil  has  been  with- 
drawn, through  the  access  that  has  been  given  to  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  that  dread  repository,  in  which  the  secrets  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  kings  have  been*  buried  for  ages."  The  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  third  book  is  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  Montiffny's 
captivity  and  secret  execution,  and  throws  a  strong,  though  a  lurid 
light,  on  the  "  dark  unscrupulous  policy"  of  the  king.  Tnis  narra- 
tive, as  an  episode  of  the  main  tragedy  of  the  Confederates,  is  based 
on  the  valuable  "  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II."  of  M.  Gachard, 
and  M.  Groen's  voluminous  "  Archives  of  the  House  of  Orange- 
Nassau."  And  it  clearly  makes  out  that  the  accused  man  was  put 
on  his  trial — if  trial  it  can  be  called — in  one  country,  while  he  was 
held  in  close  custody  in  another;  that  the  court  before  which  he 
was  tried — or  rather  the  jury,  for  the  council  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised more  of  the  powers  of  a  jury  than  of  a  judge — was  on  this 
occasion  a  packed  body,  selected  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  prose- 
cution; that  its  sentence,  instead  of  being  publicly  pronounced, 
was  confided  only  to  the  party  interested  to  obtain  it, — the  king ; 
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and  that  even  the  sentence  iteelf  was  not  the  one  carried  into 
effect,  another  being  in  fact  substituted  in  its  place,  and  a  public 
execution  supplanted  by  a  private  assassination.* 

The  history  of  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  to  Alva's  leign  of 
terror  there,  occupies  the  second  and  third  books  out  of  the  four 
now  published,  and  is  enriched  with  details  supplied  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Belgian  commissioners  previously  named.  The 
first  five  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  relate  the  wars  of  Philip  wiA 
the  Ottoman  Empire^  the  deeds  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John,  and,  at  considerable  length,  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Malta. 
Interesting  as  these  pa^  are,  the  historian  is  in  some  danger  ckf 
enlarging  his  already  lar^  subject  to,  perhaps,  an  inconvenient 
extent,  by  a  too  difiiise,  though  always  animated  and  instructive, 
appeal  to  '^  circumstantial"  evidence.  The  space  he  devotes,  again, 
to  descriptions  of  pomp  and  pageantry  wul  be  tiionght  misbe- 
stowed  by  those  who  find  them  so  irksome  in  Miss  Strickland's 
compilations;  but  a  numerous  class,  on  the  other  hand — how 
numerous,  the  popularity  of  that  lady's  '*  Queens  of  England"  may 
serve  to  indicate — ^will  dwell  with  delight  on  his  notes  of  the  pro- 
oesrion  to  meet  Mary  of  Portugal — the  festivities  at  Philip's  visit 
to  the  Low  Countries — the  royd  prepress  in  England — the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  emperor— ^nd  the  programme  of  an  caOo  dafi^ 
that  most  awful  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  designed  to 
combine  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  triumph  with  the  terrors  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Mr.  Prescott's  descriptions  of  battles  and  ae^ 
are  also  frequent,  as  his  narrative  required;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished by  clearness  and  dramatic  skill.  Some  of  the  best  para- 
graphs in  the  liistory  are  those  which  relate  to  the  si^e  of  St. 
Quentin,  that  of  Valenciennes,  and  those  of  Grelves  and  St.  Elmo, 
— and  the  battles  of  Gravelines  and  Heyligerlee. 

Not  to  be  overboked,  either,  are  the  outlinear  sketdies  he 
introduces  of  the  notable  and  notorious  contemporaries  of  Philip, 
male  and  female,  spiritual  and  secular.  For  instance,  Paul  IV.,t 
one  of  those  remarkable  men,  who,  amidst  the  shadowy  personages 

*  Since  the  king  shnmk  from  exposing  this  atrocity  to  tke  pablic  eje,  it  maj 
seem  strange,  as  Mr.  Frescott  adds,  that  he  shoula  not  have  endeavoured  to 
efface  every  vestife  of  his  own  connexion  with  the  act,  by  destroying  the  records 
which  established  it.  **  On  the  contraiy,  he  not  only  took  care  that  such  records 
should  be  made,  but  oaosed  them,  and  all  other  evidence  of  the  affair,  to  be  fKr- 
manently  preserved  in  the  national  ardiives.  There  they  lay  for  the  inapectkii 
of  posterity,  which  was  one  day  to  sit  in  iudgment  on  his  conduct."  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  in  illustration  of  {he  guard  hitherto  kept  by  royalty  over  these  and 
kindred  documents,  that,  acoordmg  to  the  report  of  native  sd^olars,  Peidi- 
nand  VII.,  in  the  year  1828,  caused  the  papers  containing  the  original  process 
of  Carlos,  and  some  others,  to  be  taken  from  Simancas  (which  was  uie  duef  seat 
of  M.  Gachard's  editorial  inquisition) ;  but  whither  thev  wore  removed,  the  de- 
ponents say  not,  though  willing  enough  to  say,  if  they  out  knew.  No  one,  in- 
deed, since  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  seems  to  have  a  clue  to  their  possible  idiere- 
abouts,  if  they  are  still  extant  at  alL 

t  Frescott,  voL  L  pp.  121  »qq. 
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that  have  reigned  in  the  Vatican,  and  been  forgotten,  have  vindi- 
cated to  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  history — that  octogenarian 
pope,  whose  natural  arrogance  was  greatly  increased  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  first  dignity  in  Christendom — who,  having  always 
entertained  the  highest  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
office,  seemed,  now  that  he  was  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  to  have 
entire  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  and  looked  on  the  princes 
of  Europe,  not  so  much  as  his  sons  (the  language  of  the  Church) 
as  his  servants,  bound  to  do  his  bidding.  *'  He  came  into  the 
world  at  least  three  centuries  too  late.  In  all  his  acts  he  relied 
solely  on  himself.  He  was  impatient  of  counsel  from  any  one,  and 
woe  to  the  man  who  ventured  to  oppose  any  remonstrance,  still 
more  any  impediment,  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  He  had  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  those  plans.  An  idea  that  had 
once  taken  possession  of  his  mind  lay  there,  to  borrow  a  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  like  a  *  fixed  fact,* — not  to  be  disturbed  by 
argument  or  persuasion."  Two  curious  inconsistencies  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  strong-willed  old  Caraffa  are  not  overlooked  by  the 
historian.  The  one,  that  he  adopted  a  way  of  life,  on  his  accession, 
opposed  point-blank  to  his  ^'antecedents — changing  the  austerity 
and  self-denial  of  earlier  days  for  palatial  pomp  and  profuse  luxury 
— usually  passing  three  hours  at  his  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
numerous  courses  of  the  most  refined  and  epicurean  dishes.*  The 
other,  that  whereas  Paul  had  all  his  life  acclaimed  gainst  nepo- 
tism as  an  opprobrious  sin  in  the  head  of  the  Church,  no  sooner 
did  he  put  on  the  tiara  than  he  gave  a  glaring  example  of  the  sin 
he  had  denounced,  in  the  favours  which  he  lavished  on  three  of  his 
own  nephews,  men  too,  whose  way  of  life  had  given  scandal  even 
to  the  Italians,  not  used  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  their  judgment8«t 

*  "When  asked  how  he  would  be  served,  ^How  but  as  a  great  prince P'  he 
answered.  ...  No  one  dined  with  Mm,  though  one  or  more  of  tfa«  cardinals 
were  usually  present,  with  whom  he  freely  conversed;  and  as  be  aocompanied 
his  meals  with  lar^  draughts  of  the  thick,  black  wine  of  Naples,  it  no  doubt 
gave  additional  ammation  to  his  discourse."    Yol.  i.  p.  124. 

t  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  boUicose  Paul's  military 
labours  were  end«l — ^with  the  humiliating  lesson  that  peace  was  owin^  not  to 
his  own  arms,  but  to  the  forbearance,  or  the  superstition  of  his  enemies,  and 
that  the  thunders  of  the  Yatioan  oould  no  longer  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
princes,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades — he  set  to  work  at  introducing  reform 
mto  his  own  family,  as  the  initiatory  step  to  reforming  the  doctrine,  morals,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  at  large.  "  Paulas  partiality  for  his  nephews  was  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  profligacy  of  their  characters.  Yet  the  real  bond  whic^ 
held  the  parties  together  was  hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  When  peace  came,  and 
this  bona  of  union  was  dbsolved,  Paul  readily  opened  his  ears  to  the  accusa- 
tions against  his  kinsmen.  Convinced  at  length  of  their  unworthiness,  and  of 
the  flagrant  manner  in  which  they  had  abused  his  confidence,  he  deprived  the 
Caraffas  of  all  their  offices,  and  banished  them  to  the  furthest  part  of  his 
dominions.  By  the  sterner  sentence  of  his  successor,  two  of  the  brothers,  the 
duke  and  the  cardinal^  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner."  YoL 
i  pp.  168-9. 

it  was  the  elder  of  these,  the  duke,  whom  his  unde  had  enriched  with  liie 
confiscated  property  of  the  ColonnaSi  as  a  too  philo-Spaoii^  house.    The  oaidi- 
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Again:  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  semblance  of  whose  character,  if 
any, — which  Mr.  Prescott  denies, — to  that  of  his  father  (Frands  L), 
consisted  in  those  showy  qualities  which  lie  too  near  the  surface 
to  enter  into  what  may  be  called  character.  *^He  afiected  a 
chivalrous  vein,  excelled  in  the  exercises  of  the  tourney,  and  in- 
dulged in  vague  aspirations  after  militar]^  renown.  In  short,  he 
fancied  himself  a  hero,  and  seems  to  have  imposed  on  some  of  his 
own  courtiers  so  far  as  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  dedgned  for 
one.  But  he  had  few  of  the  qualities  which  enter  into  the  character 
of  a  hero.  He  was  as  far  from  being  a  hero  as  he  was  from  being 
a  good  Christian,  though  he  thougl>t  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by 
persecuting  the  Protestants,  who  were  now  rising  into  a  formidable 
sect  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  little  reliance 
on  his  own  resources,  leading  a  life  of  easy  indulgence,  and  trusting 
the  direction  of  his  affairs  to  his  favourites  and  mistresses."  Then, 
again,  we  have  Francis  of  Guise,  bold  and  aspiring,  sage  in  council, 
and  the  best  captain  in  France;  the  arrogant  and  inflexible  Alva; 
hardy,  indefatigable,  studious,  penetrating,  light^haired,  bow- 
legged  Emmanuel  Philibert — the  "  braw  wooer  of  our  imprac^ 
ticaole  Bess;  the  amiable  and  urbane  Cardinal  Pole;  the  astute 
William  of  Orange  and  chivalric  Egmont;  Margaret  of  Parma, 
quick-witted,  not  unkind-hearted,  but  mannish  to  an  uncomfortable 
degree — not  merely  in  the  matter  of  hunting  and  field  sports,  but 
in  that  masculine  perquisite,  a  beard,  and  that  gentlemanly  con- 
tingent, the  gout;  her  mischievous  right-hand  man,  in  a  left- 
handed  sense,  the  polished,  letters-lovm^  Cardinal  Granvelle; 
Caranza,  the  Black  Friar,  once  the  zedous  ^ent,  finally  the 
broken-hearted  victim,  of  religious  persecution;  Joanna,  the  kind's 
sister,  discreet  and  virtuous,  but  not  without  a  seeming  taint  of  the 
insanity  of  her  namesake  of  Castile;  and  the  devotra,  inflexible, 
valorous  La  Valette,  whose  youth  had  seen  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
and  whose  age  conducted  the  defence  of  Malta,  with  a  serious 
enthusiasm  and  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  confer  surpaasing 
dimity  on  that  fiery  tnal. 

Mr.  Prescott  closes  the  present  instalment  of  his  great  work 
abruptly  and — ^it  is  a  compliment  as  well  as  a  complaint  to  add — 
tantaiisingly.  His  closing  chapter,  having  related  tne  sickness  and 
death  of  Isabella  the  Olive-branch,  in  %e  ^^  sweet  and  pleasant 
April  of  her  age,"  winds  up  with  the  curt  paragraph : 

*'  But  from  these  scenes  of  domestic  sorrow,  it  is  time  that  we 
should  turn  to  others  of  a  more  stirring  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter." 

His  readers  will  take  him  at  his  word — *^  it  is  time  "  Let  him 
keep  it,  with  all  convenient  haste.  He  has  interested  them  enough 
to  make  of  them  jealous  and  exacting  time-keepers. 

nal  is  described  as  a  man  indifferently  qualified  for  high  sacred  office  by  his 
"  former  professioii,  which  was  that  of  a  soldier,  and  stiU  less  fitted  by  his  life, 
which  was  that  of  a  libertine.*'    YoL  i.  p.  126. 
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